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CALENDARS. 


Instructions  to  Editors. 


The  Master  of  the  Rolls  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Editors  of 
Calendars  to  the  following  considerations,  with  a  view  to  secure  uniformity 
of  plan  in  the  important  works  on  which  they  are  engaged  : — 

He  is  anxious  to  extend,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  proper  economy  and 
despatch,  the  utility  of  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  now  publishing  under 
his  control :  1st.  As  the  most  efficient  means  of  making  the  national  archives 
accessible  to  all  who  are  interested  in  historical  inquiries  ;  2nd.  As  the  best 
justification  of  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  the  Government  in  throwing 
open  these  papers  to  the  public,  and  providing  proper  catalogues  of  their 
contents  at  the  national  expense. 

The  greater  number  of  the  readers  who  will  consult  and  value  these  works 
can  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Public  Record  Office,  in 
which  these  papers  are  deposited.  The  means  for  consulting  the  originals 
must  necessarily  be  limited  when  readers  live  at  a  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis ;  still  more  if  they  are  residents  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  distant  colonies, 
or  foreign  states.  Even  when  such  an  opportunity  does  exist,  the  difiiculty 
of  mastering  the  original  hands  in  which  these  papers  are  written  will  deter 
many  readers  from  consulting  them.  Above  all,  their  great  variety  and 
number  must  present  formidable  obstacles  to  literary  inquirers,  however 
able,  sanguine,  and  energetic,  when  the  information  contained  in  them  is 
not  made  accessible  by  satisfactory  Calendars. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  considers  that,  without  superseding  the  necessity 
of  consulting  the  originals,  every  Editor  ought  to  frame  his  Calendar  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  shall  present,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  possible,  a  correct 
index  of  the  contents  of  the  papers  described  in  it.  He  considers  that  the 
entries  should  be  so  minute  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  discover  not  only 
the  general  contents  of  the  originals,  but  also  what  they  do  not  contain.  If 
the  information  be  not  sufficiently  precise,  if  facts  and  names  be  omitted  or 
concealed  under  a  vague  and  general  description,  the  reader  will  be  often 
misled,  he  will  assume  that  where  the  abstracts  are  silent  as  to  information 
to  be  found  in  the  documents,  such  information  does  not  exist ;  or  he  will 
have  to  examine  every  original  in  detail,  and  thus  one  great  purpose  will 
have  been  lost  for  which  the^e  Calendars  have  been  compiled. 
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As  the  documents  are  various,  th,e  Master  of  the  RoIIb  considers  that  they 
will  demand  a  corresponding  mode  of  treatment.  The  following  rules  are 
to  be  observed  : — 

1st.  All  formal  and  official  documents,  such  as  letters  of  credence,  war- 
rants, grants,  and  the  like,  should  be  described  as  briefly  as  possible. 

2nd.  Letters  and  documents  referring  to  one  siibject  only  should  be  cata- 
logued as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  correctness.  But  when  they  contain 
miscellaneous  news,  such  a  description  should  be  given  as  will  enable  a 
reader  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  variety  of  their  contents. 

3rd.  Wherever  a  letter  or  paper  is  especially  difficult  to  decipher,  or  the 
allusions  more  than  ordinarily  obscure,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  Editor  to 
adhere,  as  closely  as  is  consistent  with  brevity,  to  the  text  of  the  document. 
He  is  to  do  the  same  when  it  contains  secret  or  very  rare  information. 

4th.  Where  the  Editor  has  deciphered  letters  in  cipher,  the  decipher  may 
be  printed  at  full  length.  But  when  a  contemporary  or  authorised  decipher 
exists  it  will  be  sufficient  to  treat  the  cipher  as  an  ordinary  document. 

5th.  Striking  peculiarities  of  expression,  proverbs,  manners,  &c.  are  to  be 
noticed. 

6th.  Original  dates  are  to  be  given  at  the  close  of  each  entry,  that  the 
reader  may  know  the  exact  evidence  by  which  the  marginal  dates  are 
determined. 

7th.  Where  letters  are  endorsed  by  the  receivers  and  the  date  of  their 
delivery  specified,  these  endorsements  are  to  be  recorded. 

8th.  The  number  of  written  pages  of  each  document  is  to  be  specified,  as 
a  security  for  its  integrity,  and  that  readers  may  know  what  proportion  the 
abstract  bears  to  the  original. 

9th.  The  language  of  every  document  is  to  be  specified.  If,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  the  collection  be  in  English,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  denote 
those  only  which  are  in  a  different  tongue. 

lOtb.  Where  documents  have  been  printed,  a  reference  should  be  given  to 
the  publication. 

11th.  Each  series  is  to  be  chronological 

12th.  The  Prefaces  of  Editors,  in  explanation  of  documents  in  the  volume 
are  not  to  exceed  fifty  pages,  unless  the  written  permission  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  to  the  contrary  be  obtained. 


*^*  Editors  employed  in  foreign  archives  are  to  transcribe  at  full  length 
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INTRODUCTION. 


No  period  of  equal  length  has  ever  been  more  important 
for  the  future  of  England  than  the  first  nine  years  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  covered  by  the  correspondence  published 
in  the  present  volume.  The  country  was  weak,  divided 
and  defenceless,  ready  apparently  to  fall  a  prey  to  one  of 
the  two  great  continental  rivals  who  sought  to  dominate  it. 
Catholics  apprehensive  and  resentful,  Protestants  bitter 
and  aggressive,  were  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's  tliroats,  and 
Englishmen  as  a  whole  had  no  standard  or  rallying  point 
where  a  common  ground  of  patriotism  might  be  found. 
Nothing  but  the  consummate  statesmanship  of  the  great 
Queen,  unless  indeed  we  add  her  marvellous  good  fortune, 
would  have  been  able  successfully  to  play  off  one  against 
the  other  the  two  European  powers  which  alone  England 
had  to  fear.  Their  jealousy  of  each  other  and  the  peculiar 
idiosyncracies  of  their  respective  rulers  were  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  the  full  by  Elizabeth  from  the  very  first  day 
of  her  reign,  and  whilst  the  well  understood  characteristics 
of  her  antagonists  led  to  their  policies  being  more  or 
less  continuous  and  consistent  and  so  capable  of  being 
comljated  with  comparative  ease,  her  own  fickleness  and 
vacillation  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have 
been  ruinous,  were  really  so  many  points  in  her  favour. 
Grim  and  subtle  statesmen  like  Alba,  de  Granvelle  and 
Philip  himself  playing  tlieii-  great  game  with  far  reaching 
insight  and  on  certain  fixed  principles  of  conduct,  were 
utterly  thrown  out  of  their  calculations,  outwitted  over 
and  over  again  by  a  young  woman's  apparently  purposeless 
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vagaries.  "When  according  to  all  accepted  canons  she 
should  have  taken  a  certaia  course,  their  deep  calculations 
were  apt  to  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by  her  flyhig  off  at 
a  tangent  on  a  totally  different  tack  and  violating  all  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Elizabeth's  own  ministers  were  often 
as  much  at  a  loss  to  follow  or  understand  the  meaning  of 
her  varying  moods  as  were  her  rivals.  Strong  and  stead- 
fast Cecil,  even  heartsick  of  her  changeful  frivolity,  was 
many  times  on  the  point  of  laying  down  his  heavy  burden 
in  despair.  The  letters  ia  the  present  volume  abound 
with  references  which  prove  that  the  keen  diplomatists 
who  served  the  wily  Philip  were  far  more  puzzled  by  the 
Queen's  weakness  than  by  her  strength,  and  that  the 
signal  success  that  attended  her  policy,  the  splendid 
achievement  of  welding  England  into  a  united  nation 
capable  of  withstanding  the  world  in  arms  was  not 
effected  by  Elizabeth's  statecraft  alone,  great  as  that  was, 
but  also  by  the  aid  of  the  very  qualities  which  her 
contemporaries  looked  upon  as  her  principal  reproach. 
The  foreign  series  of  State  Papers  of  the  period  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  calendars  of  which  have  been 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  enable 
us  to  see  the  hand  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  game,  so  far 
as  the  Queen's  constant  changes  allow  it  to  be  reflected 
in  official  documents,  and  glimpses  have  been  afforded 
at  the  hands  of  the  other  players  by  the  publication 
of  the  Grranvelle  papers,  Gachard's  correspondence  of 
Philip  II.  relative  to  the  Netherlands,  the  researches  of 
MM.  Teulet  and  Mignet,  and  the  various  extracts  from 
the  correspondence  contained  in  the  present  volume,  which 
have  through  various  channels  reached  English  readers. 
The  first  attempt  to  lay  before  the  public  this  important 
portion  of  the  vast  mass  of  historical  documents  housed  in 
the  Oastilian  village  of  Simancas  was  made  60  years  ago 
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by  the  publication  of  tlie  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Memorias 
de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia — Madrid  1832,"  in 
which  Don  Tomas  Gonzales,  Canon  of  Plasencia,  gave  a 
kind  of  slight  siimmary  of  some  of  the  principal  letters 
ranging  from  1558  to  1576.*  There  was  no  attempt  at 
completeness  and  neither  the  letters  chosen  nor  the  portions 
summarised  were  those  which  in  all  cases  are  of  the  greatest 
service  in  the  elucidation  of  the  facts  interesting  to  English 
readers,  but  such  as  it  was  Senor  Gonzales'  book  proved 
of  important  service  for  some  years  to  the  historians  of  the 
time  who  found  in  it  a  previously  unused  source  of  infor- 
mation, and  largely  availed  themselves  of  it.  Mr.  Froude 
made  the  next  step  in  advance  by  having  a  large  number  of 
copies  and  extracts  made  from  the  original  correspondence 
at  Simancas  for  the  purpose  of  his  history,  and  the  letters 
of  bishop  Quadra  particularly  have  been  used  by  him 
very  largely  as  a  basis  of  his  narrative  of  events.  The 
numerous  extracts  from  the  correspondence  scattered  in 
notes  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Froude's  history,  divorced  as 
they  necessarily  were  from  their  context,  only  accentuated 
the  need  for  historical  students  to  have  the  text  itself 
before  them,  in  order  that  they  might  form  their  own 
judgment  as  to  its  contents.  An  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  this  by  the  publication  in  Madrid  in  1886  and 
subsequently  under  subsidy  from  the  Spanish  Government 
of  volumes  87,  89,  90,  91  and  92  of  the  "  Documentos 
ineditos    para    la    liistoria    de  Espana"    containing    the 

*  It  was  called  "  Apuntamientos  para  la  historia  del  Eey  Don  Felipe 
"  Segundo  de  Espana  por  lo  tocante  a  sus  relaciones  con  la  Eeina  Isabel 
"  de  Inglaterra  desde  el  ano  1558  hasta  el  de  1576  formados  con  presencia 
■'  de  la  correspondencia  Diplomatica  oi'ginal  do  dicha  epoca  por  Don 
"  Tomas  Gonzales,  Canonigo  de  Plasencia."  A  translation  of  a  portion 
of  these  notes  relating  to  the  correspondence  between  1558  and  1568  was 
published  in  English  iu  1865  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  of  the  Athenaeum. 
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correspondence  of  Philip  II.  Avith  liis  Ambassadors  at 
the  court  of  England  from  1558  to  1584.  I  was  honoured 
with  the  commission  from  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  to  prepare 
and  edit  a  condensed  version  of  these  important  State 
papers  for  the  use  of  English  students,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  to  me  that  so  little  care  and  knowledge 
had  been  exercised  by  the  Spanish  editors  in  the 
preparation  of  the  volumes  that  much  collation  and 
correction  would  have  to  be  done  before  any  trustworthy 
result  could  be  attained.  In  many  cases  the  names  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  an  elaborate  process  of  deduction ; 
several  important  letters  are  ascribed  to  incorrect  dates, 
and  even  to  wrong  years,  and  it  has  not  apparently  been 
considered  necessary  that  a  letter  should  convey  any 
connected  sense  or  meaning,  so  that  the  transcribers  and 
compositors  between  them  seem  to  have  had  a  free  hand, 
with  such  a  result  as  might  be  expected.  Although  I 
have  done  my  best  under  the  circumstances  to  render  the 
present  edition  as  trustworthy  as  possible,  I  cannot  hope 
that  it  will  be  entirely  free  from  blemishes.  I  have 
carefully  compared  the  Spanish  text  where  doubtful  with 
Mr.  Eroude's  extracts  and  copies  and  with  transcripts 
of  many  of  the  letters  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
numerous  cases  I  have  filled  gaps  in  the  continuity  of  the 
Spanish  correspondence  by  letters  from  Philip's  Flemish 
agents  who  were  sent  over  from  time  to  time  to  assist 
his  Spanish  Ambassadors  in  the  settlement  of  questions 
concerning  Flanders.  Where  this  has  been  done  reference 
is  given  in  the  margin  indicating  where  the  transcripts  I 
have  used  may  be  foimd,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
additional  correspondence  thus  introduced  has  been  confined 
entirely  to  the  letters  of  the  special  Flemish  envoys  already 
mentioned  and  to  certain  Spanish  letters  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  have  been  omitted  by  the  Spanish  editors. 
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but  of  "whicli  transcripts  from  Simancas  were  obtainable. 
The  letters  contained  in  the  present  volume  extend  from 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  November  1558  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1567,  and  comprise  the  correspondence  of  the 
Count  de  Feria,  of  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra  bishop  of  Aquila 
and  a  portion  of  that  of  Diego  Guzman  de  Silva.  In  this 
correspondence  the  innermost  working  of  the  tortuous 
Spanish  policy  of  the  period  is  for  the  first  time  laid  bare. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  a  careful  pervisal  of  it  does  not 
tend  to  raise  our  opinion  of  Philip's  statesmanship.  Over 
and  over  again  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence  there 
are  junctures  arrived  at  when  only  a  little  boldness  was 
wanting  on  his  part  to  place  England  and  all  Eiirope  in 
his  hands.  The  blow  was  never  struck.  His  faithful 
emissaries  one  after  the  other  wore  their  hearts  out  in 
beseeching  him  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  English  Catholics, 
to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  reformed  religion  by  making 
common  cause  with  the  Guises,  or  by  boldly  marrying  his 
son  Carlos  to  the  widowed  Mary  Stuart  and  favouring  her 
claim  to  the  English  crown,  to  take  up  one  of  the  other 
numerous  claimants,  to  force  the  Archduke's  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  to  help  the  Irish  rebels,  in  fact  to  do 
anything  which  would  have  won  him  the  game.  The 
majority  of  the  English  nobles  were  in  his  pay  and  interest, 
the  common  people  out  of  London  and  the  southern 
counties  would  have  welcomed  any  ruler  who  would  ensure 
them  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  Catholic  religion  and 
freedom  frona  molestation  in  their  daily  lives.  But  whilst 
with  the  English  Catholics  their  religion  was  their 
principal  object  and  motive,  Philip,  for  all  his  professed 
devotion,  looked  upon  it  mainly  as  a  means  to  other  ends. 
So  he  delayed  and  procrastinated,  doubted  and  temporised, 
whilst  one  opportunity  after  another  was  lost  and  the 
consolidation  of  England  went  on  until  after  thirty  years 
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of  sluggisli  hesitancy  he  took  the  pltmge  and  found  to  his 
dismay  that  he  had  to  face  a  nnited  nation  under  a  mature 
and  popular  sovereign  instead  of  a  broken  and  divided 
people  under  a  new  and  doubtfully  legitimate  Queen. 
The  Ambassador  in  whose  letters  the  feeling  of  impatience 
and  disgust  at  the  King's  inaction  are  most  plainly  expressed 
is  the  Count  de  Feria.     His  high  rank  and  his  kinship  with 
Philip  allowed  him  to  speak  of  and  to  him  with  a  freedom 
which  his  succcessors  dared  not  emulate.     Of  all  the  train 
of  gallant  nobles,  the  flower  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  who 
accompanied  Philip  to  England  in  July  1554  to  espouse 
his  elderly  bride,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  fastuous 
was  Don  Gomez  Suarez  de  Pigueroa,  Count  de  Peria,  an 
especial  favourite  of    his   royal    relative,  and  who   was 
appointed  by  Philip  to  be  a  member  of  his  Council  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.      High  were  the  hopes  of  the 
Spaniards  of  all  ranks  who  came  over  with  the  new  King. 
England  they  had  been  told  was  in  future  to  belong  to 
Spain,  and  they  bore  themselves  before  and  during  the 
journey  more  like  a  victorious  host  going  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  conquest  than  a  marriage  party.     But  they 
promptly  found  out  their  mistake  ;  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
in  Southampton  water  English  distrust  and  dislike  made 
itself  felt.     Philip  thought  it  prudent  to  allow  no  one  to 
land  from  the  fleet  but  his  nobles  and  a  few   of    their 
servants,  so  the  soldiers  and  sailors  remained  cooped  up  in 
their  ships  tUl  they  got  mutinous  and  then  were  packed 
off  to  Portsmouth   and  thence  to  Flanders.      On   shore 
things  were  still  worse ;  scowls  and  black  looks  greeted  the 
Spaniards  everywhere.    In  London  none  would  give  them 
houseroom  but  the  City  guilds  who  were  obliged  to  do 
so,  Spanish  nobles  of  high  rank  were  insiilted  and  robbed 
in  broad  daylight  in  the  streets,  and  most  of  them  made 
haste  to  shake  the  dust  of  the  ungrateful  country  from  their 
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feet  and  went  to  fight  the  Prench  in  Flanders.     But  those 

who  went  and  those  who  stayed  were  bitterly  chagrined. 

They  wrote  indignant  letters  to  Spain  inveighing  against 

the  barbarians  who  were  so  impious  as  to  regard  monarchs 

as  mere  puppets  to  be  governed  by  the  Council,  and  who 

openly  dared  to  say  that  all  they  wanted  Philip  for  was  to 

engender  a  son  and  then  he  might  go  about  his  business, 

and  good  riddance,  for  he  should  never  rule  in  England. 

The  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  proud  Spaniards  at  the  insults 

to  wliich  they  were  subjected  and  their  disappointment  to 

find  that  they  were  no  .  more  masters  of  England  than 

before  the  King  made  the  great  sacrifice  of  marrying  the 

Queen  were  all  the  more  intense  because  they  were  forced 

to  keep  a  smiling  face  and  suffer  in  silence.    But  they 

nursed  their  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,  and  Eeria,  haughtiest 

and  most   overbearing  of  them  all,  hated  England  and 

Englishmen    with  a    fierce    intensity    which  constantly 

blazes  out  in  his  letters.     He  had  married  Jane  Dormer, 

one  of  Queen  Mary's  maids  of  honour,  a  daughter  of  Sir 

WilKam  Dormer  of  Ethrope  and  a  niece  of  Sir  Henry 

Sidney,  and  after  accompanying  Philip  to  Elanders  had 

been  again  sent  over  to  London  in  January  1558  to  advise 

Mary  as  to  the  course  she  should  take  respecting  the 

loss  of  Calais  and  to  congratulate  her  on  her  supposed 

pregnancy.     He  had  apportioned  to  him  as  a  residence 

Durham  Place  in  the  Strand,  one  of  the  principal  royal 

houses,  and  also  had  apartments  in  the  palace  as  if  he  had 

been  an  English  privy  councillor,  and  even  thus  early, 

although  he  appeared   to  be  almost  paramount  in  the 

Queen's  counsels  and  practically  did  as  he  liked,  he  breaks 

out  constantly  in  his  letters  in  impatient  and  scornful 

denunciations  of  English  institutions,  the  Councillors  and 

even  of  the  Queen  herself,  which  prove  notwithstanding 

all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  how  far  he  was  from 
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understanding   England   or   Englishmen.      From   all   liis 

letters  at  this  period  there  stands  forth  with  infinite  pathos 

the  figure  of  Mary  herself,  weak  of  body,  sick  at  heart 

and  infirm  of  purpose,  swayed  this  way  and  that,  now  by 

Cardinal  Pole,  now  by  her  Councillors  and  now  by  Feria 

of  whom  she  was  afraid.     Calais  lost,  Guines  surrendered, 

the  treasury  empty,  the  Scotch  frontier  defenceless,  the 

southern  coast  open  to  the  enemy  and  her  people  sullen 

almost  to  mutiny  at  having  to  support  an  unpopular  and 

unfortunate  war,  the  poor  Queen's  one  hope  in  the  world 

seems  to  be  the  coming  of  her  consort.     The  principal 

object  of  Feria's  mission  early  in  1558  was  to  urge  upon 

Mary  and  her  Council  the  need  for  promptly  raising  a 

fleet  to  defend  the  coasts  and  for  the  muster  of  an  army  to 

guard  the  Scotch  marches.     EatcHff,  earl  of  Sussex  had  an 

idea  that  the  English  gentry  might  be  ordered  to  bring  a 

force  of  horse  for  the  Queen's  service,  but  Mary  knew 

better  and  told  Feria  that  all  the  gentry  together  would 

not  furnish  100  horsemen  and  as  many  foot,  whereupon 

Feria  was  confirmed  in  his  previously  expressed  opinion 

that  Sussex  was  a  liar  and  a  knave,  and  says  he  wonders 

what  he  (Philip)  saw  in  the  fellow  to  fall  in  love  with  him 

as  he  did.     Feria  worked  upon  the  fears  of  Mary  and  the 

Council  by  stories  of  a  league  of  the  Hanse  towns  and 

Denmark  against  them  and  an  attack  projected  upon  the 

Isle  of  Wight  from  Dieppe,  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and 

at  last  frightened  them  into  ordering  500  horse  and  3,000 

foot  to  be  raised  in  Germany  and  an  English  fleet  to  be 

collected  in  all  haste.     But,  after  large  sums  of  money  had 

been  spent  on  them  both,  the  infantry  and  the  fleet  were 

used  for  Philip's  service,  although  Feria  admits  that  if  four 

French  ships  were  to  land  men  on  the  coast  the  whole 

nation  would  be  overturned.      Nothing    can  exceed  the 

Ambassador's  scorn  at  the  cumbrous  way  of  obtaining 
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supplies  from  Parliament.  He  was  for  ever  worrying  the 
Queen  to  find  some  quicker  and  more  abundant  way  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  nation,  or  what  is  more 
probable  the  needs  of  his  master.  In  vain  they  told  him 
that  the  sum  voted  was  the  largest  amount  ever  granted 
to  an  English  sovereign  by  Parliament,  and  the  Queen 
praised  the  willingness  and  loyalty  with  which  it  had  been 
voted.  ]?eria  could  not  understand  so  much  circumlocution 
in  obtaining  funds  from  subjects,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
disguise  his  scorn  for  such  methods  and  for  the  ineptitude 
of  Councillors  who  knew  no  better.  Paget  came  to  him 
one  day  to  say  that  if  he  were  allowed  a  larger  share 
in  the  management  of  the  Queen's  affairs  he  would  soon 
set  matters  right.  He  knew  of  a  way,  he  said,  to  raise 
800,000  crowns  at  once.  But  it  all  ended  in  smoke. 
Paget's  device  as  might  be  expected  was  one  of  those 
fashionable  under  his  old  master  Henry  VIII. — a 
benevolence — ^but  impossible  now,  and  he  was  laughed  at 
by  the  Councillors.  Then  they  teU  Peria  that  Greshani 
is  to  go  to  Antwerp,  as  they  have  arranged  to  borrow 
100,000^.  there  and  60,000/.  in  London.  When  Gresham 
arrives  in  Planders  he  can  only  get  10,000/.,  and  Ferid 
writes  in  hot  scorn  and  indignation  and  advises  Philip  t6 
punish  Gresham  for  not  going  to  Brussels  to  see  him 
before  doing  the  business  and  for  misleading  them  as 
to  the  amount.  ' 

On  the  lOth  March  1558,  Peria  writes  :  "  I  have  not 
"  written  before  for  I  am  at  my  wit's  end,  God  knows; 
"  what  to  do  with  these  people.  Prom  morning  to  night 
"  and  from  night  to  morning  they  are  changing  their 
"  minds  in  everything  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
"  understand  the  position  they  are  in,  the  worst  surely 
"  in  which  a  people  ever  were.  If  it  were  only  for 
"  them,  I  should  like  to  see  them  fall  into  the  hands  of 
"  those  who  would  treat  them  as  they  deserve,  but  I  am 
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"  afraid,  they  would  drag  us  down  witTi  them.  The 
"  Queen  says  she  does  all  she  can,  and  really  her  will  is 
"  good  and  her  heart  stout,  hut  everything  else  is  wrong." 

Even  thus  early,  months  before  Mary's  fatal  illness, 
the  star  of  Elizabeth  is  clearly  in  the  ascendant. 

When  the  maladroit  Swedish  Ambassador  came  in  May 
with  an  offer  from  Prince  Eric  for  Elizabeth's  hand  and 
delivered  to  the  Princess  a  letter  from  his  master  before 
mentioning  the  matter  to  the  Queen,  Mary's  great  distress 
and  trouble  for  fear  Philip  should  blame  her  for  failing 
to  compel  her  sister  to  marry  the  duke  of  Savoy  as  Philip 
wished  in  the  previous  year,  touch  even  Eeria.  She  is 
somewhat  tranquiUised  by  Elizabeth's  answer  that  she  does 
not  wish  to  marry,  and  Eeria  expresses  an  opinion  that  this 
distress  was  one  of  the  causes  of  her  miscarriage,  concluding 
by  these  words :  "  In  short,  Sire,  I  believe  that  her  Majesty 
•'  will  not  do  anything  to  prevent  her  (Elizabeth)  from 
"  being  Queen  if  God  do  not  send  your  Majesty  children." 
A  fortnight  later  Eeria  again  returns  to  the  subject,  and 
writing  on  the  18th  May  1658  says :  "  I  wrote  to  your 
"  Majesty  that  I  did  not  go  to  see  Madam  Elizabeth  when 
"  I  arrived  because  my  only  means  then  of  successfully 
•*  carrying  through  the  business  about  which  T  came  was 
"  to  obtain  the  goodwill  of  the  Queen,  and  I  did  not  think 
"  well  to  disturb  her,  particularly  as  I  had  no  special 
"  instructions  from  your  Majesty.  I  have  since  sent 
"  however  to  excuse  myself  to  Madam  Elizabeth  by  the 
"  Admiral's  wife  who  was  brought  up  with  her  and  is  her 
"  close  friend,  saying  that  after  she  left,  a  courier  had 
"  arrived  from  your  Majesty  with  orders  for  me  to  visit 
"  her  on  your  behalf,  I  had  already  told  Paget  to  make 
"  my  excuses  to  her  but  I  do  not  believe  he  did  so  as 
"  the  Admiral's  wife  told  me  that  on  his  asking  Madam 
"  Elizabeth  whether  I  had  been  to  see  her  and  being  told 
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"  that  I  had  not  he  simply  expressed  surprise  and  nothing 
"  else.  Both  Figueroa  and  I  think  that  the  matter  should 
"  not  be  left  in  this  way,  but  that  I  ought  to  go  and  visit 
"  her  before  I  leave.  She  is  twenty  miles  from  London. 
"  Your  Majesty  knows  the  whole  of  the  circumstances, 
"  and  if  you  think  I  should  go  it  will  be  necessary  for 
"  you  to  write  to  the  Queen." 

The  proposed  visit  to  Elizabeth  at  Hatfield  was  paid  at 
the  end  of  June,  but  Peria  did  not  trust  the  details  to 
paper.  The  object  of  his  coming  to  England  had  been 
effected.  He  had  frightened  the  Council  into  raising  a 
fleet  which  had  been  placed  at  Philip's  disposal ;  he  had 
worried  the  Queen  and  her  advisers  into  borrowing  every 
penny  that  could  be  obtained  both  in  Antwerp  and 
London  ;  Mary's  hope  of  progeny  had  disappeared  and  her 
illness  and  melancholy  daily  increased,  so  Eeria  started  for 
Brussels  iu  July,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  master,  who 
was  very  anxious,  as  he  says,  to  hear  by  word  of  mouth 
all  that  had  passed. 

Dassonleville,  one  of  Philip's  Flemish  Council,  remained 
in  London,  and  on  the  10th  October  reported  that  the 
Queen  was  then  better  than  she  had  been  siace  the 
commencement  of  her  malady,  but  on  the  7th  November 
he  wrote  an  important  letter  saying  that  ParKament  had 
just  met  to  discuss  the  then  pending  negotiations  for  peace 
and  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  case  of  the  Queen's 
death,  which  was  then  understood  to  be  approaching.  He 
says  how  beneficial  it  would  be  for  Philip  himself  to  be 
present  in  order  to  bend  the  Parliament  to  his  will,  but 
that  if  the  King  cannot  come  he  urges  the  despatch  of 
the  Count  de  Feria  to  England  as  "  it  is  clear  that  this 
"  country  cannot  stand  without  an  alliance  with  Flanders 
•'  against  its  natural  enemies  the  French  and  Scotch, 
"  although  the  common  people  do  not  vxnderstand  it  yet, 
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"  SO  full  are  they  of  projects  for  marrying  Madam 
"  Elizabeth  to  the  earl  of  Arundel  or  someone  else."  He 
says  that  ill  as  the  Queen  is  vulgar  rumour  makes  her 
out  to  be  even  worse,  which  he  fears  will  make  the 
French  more  obstinate  about  the  restoration  of  Calais. 
Disturbances  may  occur  in  the  country  at  any  moment. 
The  important  part  of  DassonleviUe's  letter  however  is 
a  hurriedly  ^Titten  postcript  as  follows :  "  Continuant 
"  I'indisposition  de  la  Royne  ceulx  du  conseil  d'ici  le  jour 
"  d'hier  out  remonstr6  a  S.  M.  plusieurs  choses  pour 
"  I'enchyre  de  faire  quelques  declarations  favourables  pour 
"  Madame  Elizabeth  touchant  la  succession  du  Royaulme. 
"  De  mani^re  que  sa  diet  Majesty  si  est  accord^e  et 
"  s'envoyent  de  la  part  de  S.  M.  et  du  conseil  les  contro- 
"  leurs  et  maitre  des  rolles  demain  matin  vers  la  dicte 
"  dame  luy  declairer  que  la  Royne  est  tres  bien  contente 
"  qu'elle  luy  succede  s'il  advient  qu'eUe  decode,  la 
"  requerant  entre  aultres  de  deux  choses  I'une  qu'elle 
"  voeuUe  maintenir  I'ancienne  religion  comme  S.  M.  la 
"  restitute,  la  seconde  payer  les  debites  qu'elle  deleisera. 
"  Et  les  attendon  incontinent  de  retour  donct  nai  volu 
"  leiser  a  ceste  lieure  par  ce  courier  partant  incontinent 
"  advertir  V.  M.  ensamble  que  jumellement  de  plus  en 
"  plus  Ton  craint  la  fin  de  ceste  malladie." 

On  the  day  this  postscript  was  written,  Eeria  was  already 
hurrying  post  haste  from  Brussels  to  London,  where  he 
arrived  two  days  afterwards,  on  the  9th  November  1558. 
The  Queen  was  partially  unconscious  and  unable  to  read 
the  letter  he  brought  from  her  absent  husband,  but  as 
Eeria  says,  "  always  in  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  Chris- 
"  tianity."  The  Ambassador  did  not  lose  much  time 
however  over  his  dying  mistress,  but  called  the  Council 
together  and  approved  in  Philip's  name  the  choice  of 
Elizabeth  as  the  Queen's  successor,  and  then  at  once  took 
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liorse  the  same  day  and  again  visited  the  coming  Queen  at 
Hatfield.  Here  the  long  duel  in  which  Elizabeth  was 
eventually  to  come  off  victorious  began.  So  long  as  Feria 
confined  himself  to  courteous  commonplace,  she  answered 
him  in  the  same  spirit,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  patronise 
her  and  hint  that  she  owed  her  coming  crown  to  the 
intervention  and  support  of  Pliilip  she  stopped  him  at  once 
and  said  that  she  would  owe  it  only  to  her  people.  She 
was  equally  firm  and  queenly  when  Feria  hinted  at  her 
marriage  with  her  Spanish  brother-in-law,  and  all  through 
the  interview  showed  a  determination  to  hold  her  own 
and  to  resist  all  attempts  to  place  her  in  the  tutelage  of 
Philip. 

At  this  point  the  letters  in  the  present  volume  commence 
and  the  confusion  which  reigned  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  great  transition  are  vividly  described  by  Feria. 
"  Things  are  in  such  a  hurly-burly  and  confusion  that 
"  fathers  do  not  know  their  own  children"  "If  she 
"  decides  to  marry  out  of  the  country,  she  will  at  once  fix 
"  her  eyes  on  your  Majesty,  although  some  of  them  are 
"  sure  to  pitch  upon  the  Axchduke  Ferdinand.  I  am  not 
"  sure  of  all  this  but  only  conjecture.  I  hope  your 
"  Majesty  will  pardon  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  my 
"  letters,  for  things  here  are  going  on  in  such  a  way  that 
"  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  enlightened  on  anything, 
•'  and  if  I  wrote  everything  she  and  they  say  I  should 
"  never  end.  Really  this  country  is  more  fit  to  be  dealt 
"  with  sword  in  hand  than  by  cajolery,  for  there  are 
"  neither  funds  nor  soldiers  nor  heads  nor  forces,  and 
"  yet  it  is  overflowing  with  every  other  necessary  of 
"  life." 

Feria's  hatred  of  Englishmen  blazes  out  even  in  this  first 
letter  after  the  Queen's  death,  and  whilst  railing  about  the 
falseness  of  the  dead  Cardinal  Pole,  the  ingratitude  of 
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"  that  scurvy  Lord  Chamberlain  Hastings  "  and  the  rest 
of  the  Council  "  who  are  aU  as  ungrateful  to  your  Majesty 
"  as  if  they  have  never  received  anything  from,  your 
"  hands,"  he  yet  suggests  that  the  Queen  must  be  married 
to  a  husband  of  Philip's  choosing,  and  that  wholesale 
bribery  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  this  about. 
It  very  soon  became  clear  to  the  Ambassador  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  very  different  set  of  people  from  those  who 
surrounded  Mary.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  bully  the 
Queen  and  Counsellors,  as  he  had  done  in  the  previous 
reign,  he  found  himself  an  object  of  suspicion.  "  I  am 
"  trying  to  get  a  chamber  in  the  palace  when  she  goes  to 
"  Whitehall,  although  I  am  very  much  afraid  they  will 
"  not  give  me  one,  but  I  have  little  chance  of  getting  to 
"  talk  to  these  people  from  the  outside,  and  they  are  so 
"  suspicious  of  me  that  not  a  man  amongst  them  dares 
"  to  speak  to  me."  "  They  are  all  very  glad  to  be  free  of 
"  your  Majesty,  as  if  you  had  done  harm  instead  of  very 
"  much  good,  and  although  in  all  my  letters  to  your 
"  Majesty  I  have  said  how  small  a  party  you  have  here,  I 
"  I  am  never  satisfied  that  I  have  said  enough  to  describe 
•'  things  as  they  really  are.  As  I  am  so  isolated  from 
"  them,  I  am  much  embarrassed  and  confused  to  devise 
"  means  of  finding  out  what  is  going  on,  for  truly  they 
"  run  away  from  me  as  if  I  were  the  devil.  The  best 
"  thing  will  be  to  get  my  foot  into  the  palace  so  as  to 
"  speak  oftener  to  the  Queen,  as  she  is  a  woman  who  is 
"  very  fond  of  argument."  But  Elizabeth  was  quite 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  giving  an  apartment  in  her  palace 
to  a  man  who  might  represent  a  possible  suitor  for  her 
hand,  and  Teria  had  to  content  himself  by  taking  every 
opportunity  of  playing  upon  the  Queen's  vanity  and 
jealousy  of  her  dead  sister  to  prevent  her  from  marrying 
a  subject  or  indeed  making  a  match  less  brilliant  than 
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Mary  had  done.  For  all  his  suave  exterior  and  soft  words, 
he  soon  recognised  that  his  pride  and  arrogance  made  him 
too  impatient  fittingly  to  deal  with  the  new  Queen  and 
her  Councillors,  indeed  Elizabeth  herself  said  that  he  was 
too  proud  and  knew  too  much  to  stay  there,  and  he 
confessed  to  the  King  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  try 
and  cajole  them  without  money,  and  even  then  he  must 
have  someone  by  his  side  more  facile  than  himself 
"  as  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  negotiating  without  a  tender." 
So  he  asked  the  King  to  send  him  the  bishop  of  Aquila 
to  help  him.  Of  all  possible  instruments  probably  the 
Bishop  was  the  very  best  that  could  have  been  chosen. 
Supple,  patient,  iasinuating  and  unscrupulous,  "a  clever 
and  crafty  old  fox,"  as  Bishop  Jewel  calls  him,*  he  was 
the  type  of  the  ecclesiastical  diplomatist  that  especially 
suited  PhUip's  cautious,  stealthy  methods,  at  a  time  when 
•religion  and  poHtics  were  almost  interchangeable  words. 
Thenceforward  for  nearly  five  years  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra, 
bishop  of  Aquila,  was  a  foremost  factor  in  English  politics, 
until  heartbroken  and  worn  out  by  Philip's  procrastination 
and  neglect  of  opportunities  he  was  left  to  die  in  debt  and 
poverty  ia  a  foreign  land  by  the  master  he  had  tried  to 
serve  so  well. 

The  tone  of  Peria's  letters  in  the  present  volume  would 
seem  to  prove  that  Philip  can  hardly  have  been  such  a 
terror  to  his  intimates  as  history  has  usually  represented 
him.  We  know  it  is  true  that  he  could  strike  swiftly  and 
relentlessly  whilst  he  smiled  at  his  victim,  as  most  of  his 
favourites  one  after  the  other  found  to  their  cost  when  it 
was  too  late.  But  Peria  makes  no  attempt  to  soften  the 
unpalatable  truths  he  has  to  tell,  and  blurts  out  the  tale  of 
Philip's  unpopularity  and  all  the  London  gossip  about  him 

*  Zurich  Letters,  Parker  Society,  Jewel  to  Peter  Martyr,  7th  February 
1562. 
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witli  tlie  tliinnest  yeneer  of  ceremony.  He  gives  his 
advice  to  liis  sovereign  too  in  a  blunt  and  peremptory  way, 
and  uses  familiar  and  jocose  expressions  in  his  letters  to 
the  King  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  the  relations 
between  them  were  as  much  those  of  friends  as  of 
sovereign  and  subject.  The  most  curious  part  of  this 
is,  however,  the  startling  frankness  and  hardly  veiled 
contempt  of  which  he  speaks  of  Philip  in  his  letters  to 
third  persons,  particularly  after  his  return  to  Elanders.  It 
is  quite  a  revelation  to  see  when  the  veil  is  lifted,  as  it  is 
in  Feria's  friendly  letters  to  the  Bishop,  that  the  King  was 
not  by  any  means  a  sphinx-like  hero  to  his  friends,  but 
that  his  indolence,  his  timidity  and  his  procrastination 
were  roundly  condemned  by  them.  A  good  specimen  of 
Philip's  halting  and  tentative  policy  is  his  letter  (No.  8.) 
instructing  Feria  to  propose  his  marriage  to  the  Queen 
(10th  January  1559).  A.s  will  have  been  seen,  the  matter 
had  been  hinted  at  even  before  Mary's  death  and  at 
intervals  ever  since  had  been  approached  indirectly  by  Feria 
in  his  interviews  with  the  Queen.  From  the  spirited  way 
in  which  she  met  these  advances,  it  should  have  been  clear 
that  she  would  accept  no  man  as  a  husband,  however  high 
his  position,  unless  he  came  as  a  suitor,  and  that  she  herself 
would  not  bate  one  jot  of  her  kingship  for  the  greatest 
match  in  Christendom.  And  yet  Philip  seems  to  have 
thought  that  he  only  had  graciously  to  consent  and  to 
dictate  his  own  terms  for  England  once  more  to  saddle 
herself  with  him ;  a  belief  which  it  is  difB.cult  to  under- 
stand in  the  face  of  Feria's  outspoken  letters  to  him. 
Philip  intimates  his  willingness  to  make  the  sacrifice  in 
the  following  words  :  "As  regards  myself,  if  they  should 
"  broach  the  subject  to  you,  you  should  treat  it  in  such 
"  a  way  as  neither  to  accept  nor  reject  the  business 
"  altogether.     It  is  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance 
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"  tliat  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  take  counsel  and 
"  maturely  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings  before  I  sent  you 
"  my  decision.  Many  great  difficulties  present  themselves, 
"  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  reconcile  my  conscience  to  it, 
"  as  I  am  obliged  to  reside  in  my  other  dominions  and 
"  consequently  could  not  be  much  in  England,  which  is 
"  apparently  what  they  fear,  and  also  because  the  Queen 
"  has  not  been  sound  on  religion,  and  it  would  not  look 
"  well  for  me  to  marry  her  unless  she  were  a  Catholic. 
"  Besides  this,  such  a  marriage  would  appear  like  entering 
"  upon  a  perpetual  war  with  France,  seeing  the  claims 
"  that  the  queen  of  Scots  has  to  the  English  crown.     The 

"  urgent  need  for  my  presence  in  Spain 

"  and  the  heavy  expense  I  should  be  put  to  in  England 
"  by  reason  of  the  costly  entertainment  necessary  to  the 
"  people  there,  together  with  the  fact  that  my  treasury 
"  is  so  utterly  exhausted  as  to  be  imable  to  meet  the 
"  necessary  ordinary  expenditure  ....  bearing 
"  in  mind  these  and  many  other  difficulties  no  less  grave 
"  ....  I  nevertheless  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
•'  enormous  importance  of  such  a  match  to  Christianity 
"  and  the  preservation  of  religion  which  has  b'een  restored 
"  in  England  by  the  help  of  God.  Seeing  also  the  import- 
"  ance  that  the  country  should  not  fall  back  into  its 
"  former  errors  which  would  cause  to  our  neighbouring 
"  dominions  serious  dangers  and  difficulties,  I  have 
"  decided  to  place  on  one  side  all  other  considerations 
"  which  might  be  urged  against  it  and  am  resolved  to 
"  render  this  service  to  God  and  offer  to  marry  the  Queen 
"  of  England  and  will  use  every  possible  effort  to  carry 
"  this  through  if  it  can  be  done  on  the  conditions  that  will 
"  be  explained  to  you.  The  first  and  most  important  is 
"  that  you  should  satisfy  yourself  that  the  Q,ueen  will 
"  profess  the  same  religion  as  I  do,  which   is  the  same 
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"  that  I  shall  ever  hold,  and  that  she  will  persevere  in  the 

"  same  and  uphold  it  ia  the  country,  and  with  this  end 

"  will  do  aE  that  may  appear  necessary  to  me.     She  will 

"  have  to  ohtain  secret  absolution  from  the  Pope  and  the 

"  necessary  dispensation,  so  that  when  I  marry  her  she 

"  will  be  a  Catholic,  which  she  has  not  hitherto  been.     In 

"  this  way  it  will  be  evident  and  manifest  that  I   am 

"  serving  the  Lord  in  marrying  her  and  that  she  has 

"  been  converted  by  my  act."     (No.  8.) 

In  the  meanwhile  the  religious  innovations  that  were 
being  made,  although  far  from  satisfying  the  reforming 
party,  were  deeply  disturbing  the  Catholics  and  alarming 
Philip,  who  after  submitting  the  case  to  Alba,  Ruy  Gomez 
and  de  Granvelle  took  the  extreme  course  of  instructing 
Feria  to  forcibly  press  upon  the  Queen  the  need  of  pre- 
venting changes  in  religious  affairs  for  her  own  sake  if 
for  no  other.  He  is  to  arouse  her  suspicion  of  the 
heretics,  as  they  are  known  to  cling  to  the  French,  and 
is  told  even  to  threaten  her  that  if  any  religious  changes 
are  allowed  she  must  abandon  all  hope  of  marriage  with 
Philip,  Feria  saw  how  little  his  King  realised  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  England  and  did  not  venture  to  breathe 
a  word  about  religion  to  the  Queen  whUst  the  marriage 
question  was  pending.  He  does  not  indeed  seem  to  have 
pressed  the  marriage  question  very  eagerly,  as  it  must 
have  been  evident  to  him  on  the  spot  that  a  match  saddled 
with  such  conditions  as  those  imposed  by  Philip  would  be 
impossible.  When  he  found  the  Queen  harping  on  her 
usual  string  of  disincliriation  to  marry,  he  refused  to  take 
an  answer  at  all  unless  it  were  a  favourable  one,  and 
practically  dropped  the  negotiation,  for  which  want  of 
persistence  Elizabeth  taunted  Feria  and  his  successors  for 
years  after  whenever  the  matter  was  mentioned.     It  must 
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of  course  have  been  evident  to  lier,  as  it  was  to  Feria,  that 
such  a  match  was  impossible  for  her,  but  it  certainly 
would  have  suited  her  to  keep  the  matter  afoot  for  a  time, 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  better, terms  from  the  Prench 
in  the  peace  negotiations.  Philip  himself,  completely 
exhausted  by  the  war,  had  settled  by  means  of  his 
commissioners  at  Chateau  Oambresis  the  terms  of  a  peace, 
but  Mary's  death  and  the  consequent  expiry  of  the 
commissions  given  to  her  representatives  at  the  congress 
had  caused  delay  with  regard  to  England's  part  of  the 
arrangement.  It  was  impossible  for  England  to  carry  on 
the  war  alone,  and  although  Philip  for  diplomatic  reasons 
forbore  to  make  a  separate  peace  he  instructed  Peria  over 
and  over  again  to  assure  the  Queen  and  Council  that  if 
peace  could  not  be  concluded  without  abandoning  the 
demands  for  the  restitution  of  Calais,  then  Calais  must  go. 
It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  Elizabeth  to  swaUow  thus  early,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  if  diplomacy  and  finesse  could  have 
preserved  the  town  for  England  it  would  have  been  kept. 
Whilst  Philip,  who  had  settled  his  own  affairs  with  the 
Prench  months  before,  was  holding  out  for  his  English 
allies  and  certainly  doing  his  best  to  minimise  the  Prench 
demands,  the  English  Queen  was  secretly  negotiating  with 
Prance  for  a  separate  peace  which  should  leave  the  Spaniards 
in  the  lurch.  Guido  Cavalcanti  went  secretly  backwards 
and  forwards  treating  of  peace  and  of  marriage,  bearing 
draft  treaties  and  love  tokens,  but  secret  as  he  was, 
hidden  in  Elizabeth's  palace  itself,  Philip  and  Peria  knew 
all  that  was  going  on,  and  the  latter  in  one  of  his  letters 
(No.  13)  suggests  to  his  master  that  Cavalcanti  might 
be  quietly  got  rid  of.  No  matter  how  or  by  whom  the 
negotiations  were  carried  on,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  French  would  keep  Calais,  and  after  frequent  bursts 
of  rage  and  empty  threats  about  it,   Elizabeth  at  last 
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agreed  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  fortress  was  to 
be  returned  to  the  English  after  six  years  and  peace 
was  concluded  between  all  the  powers.  Even  thus  early 
Eeria  had  recognised  that  he  was  no  match  in  diplomatic 
cunning  for  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  and  he  now  saw  that 
with  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  Queen  amongst  the  common  people,  and  the  close 
community  between  the  Huguenot  party  in  France  and 
the  English  Protestants,  some  bold  course'  must  be  taken 
if  Spain  was  to  remain  dominant  in  England.  Whilst  the 
question  of  Philip's  marriage  with  the  Queen  was  yet 
undecided  and  the  terms  of  peace  unsettled,  the  Ambassador 
sent  the  bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  King  to  give  him  a  verbal 
account  of  affairs  in  England  and  to  urge  him  to  action. 
In  the  letter  from  Eeria  to  Philip  announcing  this 
(No.  15)  he  says,  "  If  they  cannot  agree  on  terms  with  the 
"  Erench  nor  are  disposed  to  prepare  suitably  for  carrying 
"  on  the  war  (which  they  cannot  do  and  even  if  they  did 
"  I  would  not  accept  it  unless  I  had  your  Majesty's  orders) 
"  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  pick  a  quarrel  on  that  question 
"  and  on  religion  and  the  marriage  so  that  we  can  press 
"  them  again  in  that  way  or  open  the  door  for  your 
"  Majesty,  if  nothing  else  can  be  done,  to  act  in  your  own 
"  interests.  When  this  is  decided  the  Bishop  will  go  to 
"  give  your  Majesty  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  country 
"  and  the  dissensions  which  are  feared,  and  all  other 
"  points  which  may  be  necessary  for  your  Majesty's 
"  guidance  as  to  your  relations  with  these  people,  and  in 
"  the  event  of  their  ruin  to  provide  beforehand  for  what 
"  must  be  foreseen  and  provided  for."  The  Bishop  took 
to  Elanders  with  him  some  rough  notes  of  the  points  to 
be  urged  upon  the  King  (No.  17),  which  give  a  vivid 
reflection  of  Eeria's  view  of  the  situation  and  an  indication 
of  the  lines  upon  which  the  Bishop  was  instructed  to 
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aiiproacli  Philip.     After  dwelling  upon  the  confused  state 
of  things,  the  defencelessness  of  the  country  and  the  evil 
it  would  be  to  Spain  that  England  should  fall  under  French 
influence,  the  notes  conclude,  "That  his  Majesty's  obliga- 
"  tions   in  these  matters   should    be   considered  and  in 
"  sight  of  them  and  the  state  of  things  here  a  fit  remedy 
"  should  be  applied.     To  consider  the  perils  and  troubles 
"  which  may  be  feared   if  no   such  remedy  is  provided 
"  first  spiritual  and  then  temporal."     The  meaning  of  the 
final  words  no  doubt  was  that  the  Pope  should  be  allowed 
to  declare  Elizabeth  illegitimate,  and  that  Philip  should 
immediately  thereafter  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  one  of 
the  pretenders  to  the  crown  other  than  the  queen  of  Scots, 
probably  Catherine  Grrey,  with  whom  Eeria  Avas  friendly 
and  who  is  perhaps  the  person  referred  to  in  the  beginning 
of  the  notes  under  the  name  of  Maria  Isabella.     Philip  is 
to  be  left  in  no  doubt  about  his  own  unpopularity,  and 
is  to    be    informed    that    only   by    working    upon   the 
religious   prejudices   of  the   Catholics   and    a  lavish   ex- 
penditure of  money  in  bribes  can  anything  effectual  be 
done.     Soon  after  the  Bishop  departed,  Eeria  wrote  to  the 
King  hinting  again  strongly  that  aid  should  be  given  to 
the  Catholics  to  revolt.     "If  I  had  money  and  authority," 
he  says,  "  I  would  willingly  rather  give  it  to  them  (i.e.  the 
"  Catholic   Bishops)    than    pay    the   pensions    of    these 
"  renegades  who  have  sold  their  God  and  the  honour  of 
"  their  country.     I  am  sure  that  religion  will  not  fall,. 
"  because  the  Catholic  party  is  two  thirds  larger  than  the 
"  other,  but  I  could  wish  that  the  work  were  done  by 
"  yoiu-   Majesty's   hands    and  that   God   should   not   be 
"  delivered  over  to  the  enemy."     Philip's  jealousy  of  the 
Erench,  his   love  of   being  on  the   strong   side,  and  his 
attachment  to  Catholicism,  were  all  appealed  to  in  order 
to  spur  him  on  to  action  which  should  nip  the  rising  hopes 
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of  Elizabeth  and  the  reformers,  but  in  addition  to  Philip's 
caution  and  hesitancy  there  were  other  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  which  Peria  failed  to  gauge  the  importance. 
Philip  was  hoping  to  disarm  Prance  by  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  of  Valois,  the  King's  daughter,  and  he  knew 
that  his  open  assistance  to  the  English  Catholics  to  depose 
the  Queen  and  stifle  Protestantism  would  exacerbate 
the  enmity  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  and 
perhaps  let  loose  the  storm  of  which  the  mutterings  were 
already  audible  in  Elanders.  So  in  answer  to  Peria's 
advice  and  the  Bishop's  arguments  he  directs  a  policy 
of  soft  words,  of  pacification,  of  palliation,  and  tells  his 
Ambassador  again  and  again,  "  You  must  keep  principally 
"  in  view  by  all  ways  and  means  to  avoid  a  rupture 
*'  as  already  mentioned  the  importance  of  which  is  so 
"  great  that  I  cannot  be  satisfied  without  repeating 
"  it  so  many  times."  And  yet,  as  showing  his  constitu- 
tional indecision,  he  sends  at  the  time  60,000  crowns 
to  be  spent  "in  gaining  friends,"  and  says,  "I  have  also 
"  ordered  in  case  of  necessity  that  money  should  be  raised 
"to  fit  out  a  fleet  in  a  short  time,  so  that  it  may 
•*  be  ready  to  carry  men  over  to  England  if  required. 
"  I  have  not  had  it  done  at  once  so  as  not  to 
"  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  English  and  in  order 
"  that  people  may  not  think  it  is  for  my  voyage  to 
"  Spain."  This  policy  did  not  commend  itself  to  fiery 
Peria.  He  keenly  felt  the  decrease  of  his  influence  since 
the  death  of  Mary,  and  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  only 
way  to  "deal  with  these  people  was  sword  in  hand."  His 
interviews  with  the  Queen  were  wordy  combats  in  which 
EKzabeth's  nimbleness  and  womanly  wit  usually  out- 
matched his  hot-headed  arrogance.  Whilst  Philip  was 
counseUing  soft  words  and  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
with  his  bigoted  Austrian  cousin  Perdinand,  Peria  was 
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only  thinking  of  armed  force  with  vidiich  he  might 
satiate  his  revenge  against  the  heretical  English  whom 
he  hated. 

On  the  11th  April  1559  (No.  24),  he  writes  to  the  King 
in  this  strain  :  "  Now  that  God  has  deigned  to  send  this 
"  great  boon  of  peace  to  Christendom,  and  your  Majesty  is 
"  more  at  leisure  to  attend  to  other  obligations,  I  think  it  is 
"  time  to  consider  how  things  are  going  to  end  here.  This 
"  business  is  divided  into  two  heads ;  first  that  of  religion, 
"  and  whether  your  Majesty  is  bound  in  this  respect  I  do 
"  not  enquire,  although  the  Catholics  claim  that  notwith- 
"  standing  the  country  having  been,  at  the  disposal  of  your 
"  Majesty  to  be  treated  as  you  wished  it  has  come  to  its 
"  present  pass.  The  other  head  is  the  question  of  the 
"  State  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  king  of  France 
"  from  dominating  the  kingdom,  for  which  object  he  has 
"  two  circumstances  so  favourable  to  him,  namely  the  just 
"  claims  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  great  ease  with 
"  which  he  could  take  possession  owing  to  the  miserable 
"  state  in  which  the  country  is,  as  I  have  informed  your 
"  Majesty  several  times  since  I  came  hither,  and  I  think 
"  it  has  been  growing  worse  every  hour.  I  have  done  my 
"  best  to  carry  out  your  Majesty's  commands  to  try  and 
"  tranquillise  the  country  and  please  the  Queen,  and  to 
"  hold  my  hand  in  religious  affairs  ....  But  it 
"  behoves  me  to  consider  whether  with  things  as  they  are 
"  your  Majesty  can  be  assured  of  that  which  is  desirable, 
"  because,  as  I  understand,  leaving  aside  God's  affairs  and 
"  religious  matters  unredressed,  now  that  these  people  are 
"  better  able  to  do  as  they  like  than  at  any  time  since  this 
"  woman  became  Queen,  all  the  time  which  may  be 
"  allowed  them  to  carry  out  their  heresies  will  be  pernicious 
"  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  may  give  rise 
"  to   tumult.     And  besides  this  whenever  the  king  of 
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"  France  finds  means  in  Eome  to  get  this  woman  declared 
"  a  lieretic  together  with  her  bastardy  and  advances  his 
"  own  claim  your  Majesty  will  be  more  perplexed  .  • 
"  than  at  present,  because  I  do  not  see  how  your  Majesty 
"  could  in  such  case  go  against  God  and  justice  and 
"  against  the  Catholics  who  will  doubtless  join  him  (the 
"  king  of  Erance)  if  he  comes  with  the  voice  of  the 
"  Church  behind  him.  To  let  him  take  the  country, 
"  which  he  will  do  vdth  so  much  ease  that  I  dread  to 
"  think  of  it,  would  be  to  my  mind  the  total  ruin  of  your 
"  Majesty  and  all  your  States,  and  seeing  tilings  in  this 
"  light  as  I  do  and  to  fail  to  inform  your  Majesty  Avould 
"  in  my  opinion  be  a  crime  worthy  of  punishment 
"  both  towards  God  and  your  Majesty." 

But  it  was  all  useless ;  Philip  the  prudent  was  not 
to  be  hurried.  His  one  idea  was  to  get  back  to  his  beloved 
Spain,  amongst  a  people  as  grave  and  leisurely  as  himself, 
and  Peria  begged  to  be  relieved  from  his  uncongenial  and 
unsuccessful  mission.  His  English  Countess  had,  he 
thought,  been  treated  off-handedly  by  the  Queen,  and  he 
himself  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  all  the  Court, 
so  an  excuse  was  invented  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the 
hostages  of  peace  sent  by  Philip  to  the  French,  which  was 
untrue,  so  that  he  might  lay  down  his  embassy  without 
an  open  confession  of  his  unfitness  for  it. 

Before  he  left,  the  question  of  the  Queen's  marriage 
had  assumed  a  new  phase.  The  earl  of  Arundel  bad 
receded  into  the  background  and  Guido  Cavalcanti's 
vicarious  wooing  for  a  French  prince  had  come  to  an  end. 
Philip's  own  suit  had  only  been  tentatively  put  forward 
and  according  to  Elizabeth's  own  avowal  to  the  French 
Ambassador  had  been  rejected  by  her  on  her  conscientious 
scruples  against  marrying  her  brother-in-law,  but  really,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  far  more  weighty  reasons.     Feria  was 
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instructed  by  Philip  to  present  with  accustomed  caution 
the  claims  of  his  first  cousin  the  Archduke  Ferdinand ;  but, 
if  we  are  to  believe  his  letter  (No.  27),  the  matter  had 
already  been  broached  by  the  Court  gossips  to  Count 
Helfensteyn,  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  and  Feria  at  once 
took  steps  to  ensure  that  the  match  if  it  were  made  at  all 
should  be  made  by  his  master  and  in  his  interests.  But 
another  star  was  already  in  the  ascendant.  Feria  writes 
(No.  27) : — "  During  the  last  few  days  Lord  Robert  has 
"  oome  so  much  into  favour  that  he  does  Avhatever  he 
"  likes  with  affairs,  and  it  is  even  said  that  her  Majesty 
"  visits  him  in  his  chamber  day  and  aight.  People  talk 
"  of  this  so  freely  that  they  go  so  far  .  as  to  say  that  his 
"  wife  has  a  malady  in  one  of  her  breasts  and  the  Queen 
"  is  only  waiting  for  her  to  die  to  marry  Lord  Robert.  I 
"  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  things  have  reached  such 
"  a  pass  that  I  have  been  brought  to  consider  whether  it 
"  would  not  be  well  to  approach  Lord  Robert  on  your 
"  Majesty's  behalf,  promising  him  your  help  and  favour 
"  and  coming  to  terms  with  him." 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  writes  (No.  29) : — "  They 
"  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  marriage  with  Archduke 
"  Ferdinand  and  seem  to  like  it,  but  for  my  part  I  believe 
"  she  will  never  make  up  her  mind  to  anything  that  is 
"  good  for  her.  Sometimes  she  appears  to  want  to  marry 
"  him  and  speaks  like  a  woman  who  will  only  accept  a 
"  great  prince,  and  then  they  say  she  is  in  love  with  Lord 
"  Robert  and  never  lets  him  leave  her.  If  my  spies  do 
"  not  lie,  which  I  believe  they  do  not  ...  I  under- 
"  stand  she  will  not  bear  children,  but  if  the  Archduke  is 
"  a  man,  even  if  she  die  without  any,  he  will  be  able  to 
"  keep  the  Kingdom  with  the  support  of  your  Majesty. 
"  I  am  of  this  opinion,  and  the  reasons  I  have  shall  be 
"  placed  before  your  Majesty  when  I  arrive.     I  beg  your 
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"  Majesty  to  order  this  business  of  the  Archduke's 
"  marriage  to  be  well  considered  and  discussed  as  the 
"  tranquillity  of  Christendom  and  stability  of  your 
"  Majesty's  dominions  depend  upon  it."  Peria  had  been 
trying  for  some  time  by  threats  and  dismal  forebodings  to 
work  upon  the  Queen's  fears  if  she  allowed  religious  altera- 
tions to  be  made,  and  he  saw  that  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be 
frightened  or  indeed  permanently  influenced  from  without, 
and  the  only  chance  for  Spanish  diplomacy  was  to  get  an 
instrument  of  its  own  planted  in  the  inner  circle  by  the 
Queen's  side  whether  it  was  an  Archduke  depending  upon 
Philip  for  support  or  Dudley  bought  by  Philip's  gold 
mattered  but  little. 

Peria  left  London  at  the  end  of  May,  and,  at  his  earnest 
recommendation,  the  bishop  of  Aquila  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Durham  Place, 
which,  however,  as  it  had  been  granted  to  the  Count  de 
Peria  personally  still  remained  for  a  time  in  the  occupation 
of  his  English  Countess.  A  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  the 
duke  of  Alba  early  in  May  (No.  32)  shows  in  an  almost 
startling  manner,  as  do  many  subsequent  letters,  how 
religious  persecution  was  entirely  a  matter  of  political  pro- 
cedure, and  that  the  inner  ideas  of  those  upon  whom  we 
look  as  cruel  and  narrow  bigots  were  much  the  same  as 
those  held  today.  Nothing  is  more  curious  indeed  in  the 
letters  comprising  the  present  volume  than  to  see  that 
religion,  even  for  such  men  as  Philip  and  his  agents,  was  the 
merest  stalking-horse  behind  which  the  movement  towards 
civil  and  political  freedom  might  be  attacked.  The  Bishop 
saysj  "  The  heretics  of  our  own  times  have  never  been 
"  such  spoilt  children  of  the  devil  as  these  are,  and  the 
"  persecutors  of  the  early  church  were  surely  not  impious 
"  enough  to  dare  to  pass  such  unjust  Acts  as  these  (the 
"  Act  of  Uniformity).     To  force  a  man  to  do  a  thing 
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"  whether  he  likes  it  or  not  has  at  all  events  some  form 
"  however  nnjust,  but  to  force  him  to  see  a  thing  in  the 
"  same  light  as  the  King  sees  it  is  absurd  and  has  no  form 
"  either  just  or  unjust,  and  yet  such  is  the  ignorance  here 
"  that  they  pass  such  a  thing  as  this.  Eeligion  here  now 
"  is  simply  a  question  of  policy,  and  in  a  hundred 
"  thousand  ways  they  let  us  see  that  they  neither  fear 
"  nor  love  us."  The  difference  between  Feria's  rough 
methods  and  the  gentle  softness  of  the  Bishop  is  soon 
apparent  in  a  better  understanding  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Ambassador.  A  good  specimen  of  his  adroitness 
is  seen  in  the  letter  (No.  35)  where  he  relates  how,  on 
finding  that  the  Queen  had  received  reports  from  Germany 
unfavourable  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  was  bent 
upon  rejecting  him,  he  pretends  that  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  always  the  suitor  they  meant  to  present  and  never 
his  brother ;  and  the  wily  Bishop  not  only  makes  her 
believe  it,  but  in  a  very  short  time  establishes  cordial 
relations  with  her  and  with  many  of  her  Council,  even 
with  Cecil,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  high  praise.  His  task 
nevertheless  was  a  difficult  one.  The  King  was  still 
apparently  unable  or  unwilling  to  reaKse  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  England  and  continued  to  direct  his 
Ambassador,  to  lecture  and  alarm  the  Queen  about  her 
religious  shortcomings,  a  course  which  both  Feria  and 
the  Bishop  had  found  worse  than  useless.  The  new 
Ambassador,  soft  as  was  his  speech  to  the  English,  was, 
if  anything,  more  emphatic  than  Feria  had  been  in  urging 
upon  his  master  the  need  for  bold  and  decided  action,  and 
the  accidental  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France  gave  him 
(No.  45)  a  good  opportunity  of  re-stating  the  case  to  PhUip. 
In  diplomatic  language  hardly  veiled  he  hails  the  death 
of  the  French  King  as  a  providential  opportunity  not  to 
be  lost  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  party  by  the  active 
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intervention  of  Spain.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Philip 
was  not  to  be  hurried  into  any  course  of  action  whilst 
delay  and  hesitancy  were  possible.  A  real  or  pretended 
plot  to  poison  the  Queen  and  Leicester,  together  with 
the  new  state  of  affairs  created  in  Scotland  by  the 
accession  to  the  French  throne  of  Mary  of  Scotland's 
consort,  seemed  for  a  time  likely  to  drive  Elizabeth  into 
the  arms  of  Spain  whether  she  wished  it  or  not.  Dudley 
and  his  sister  Lady  Sidney  were  the  intermediaries  and 
they,  well  bribed  apparently,  confidentially  approached  the 
Bishop  as  from  the  Queen  to  urge  the  Archduke  Charles 
to  come  over  at  once.  Here  was  an  opportunity  where 
a  little  boldness  and  venturesomeness  might  well  have 
won  the  prize,  and  the  Bishop  at  once  wrote  to  Cardinal  de 
Granvelle,  to  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  to  the  Emperor, 
urging  that  the  Archduke  should  be  sent  and  the  affair 
carried  through  with  a  rush,  clandestinely  if  necessary. 
But  doubt  and  hesitancy  again  conquered;  the  advice 
was  disregarded,  the  danger  to  the  Queen  blew  over,  and 
she,  seeing  the  quibbliug  there  was  about  sending  her 
Austrian  suitor  to  woo  her,  again  began  on  her  part  to 
temporise,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Meanwhile 
Philip  was  preparing  to  start  on  his  much  wished  voyage 
to  his  dear  Spain,  and  the  letters  that  passed  between 
Eeria  in  Brussels  and  the  bishop  in  London  are  instructive. 
The  Bishop  was  spending  large  sums  in  gaining  friends 
and  his  own  means  were  dwindling.  Eeria  took  up  his 
cause  in  this  as  in  other  things  and  complained  again  and 
again  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  King's  procrastination. 
"  It  is  only  with  great  trouble  that  he  can  be  got  to 
"  decide  anything.  I  believe  a  more  wretched  life  is 
"  before  the  Queen  than  she  wots  of.  I  am  only  sorry 
"  that  it  is  not  we  who  are  to  give  her  the  purge,  but 
"  those  scoundrels  shall  pay  for  it  (No.  42). 
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"  Whatever  we  may  do  or  say,  we  can  get  no  further 
"  than  the  instructions  given  to  Don  Juan  de  Ayala  {i.e. 
"  to  remonstrate  with  the  Queen),  which  will  have  as  little 
"  effect  as  what  has  been  done  before.  About  your 
"  Lordships  affairs  we  have  had  the  King  in  labour  for 
"  a  month,  but  have  not  managed  to  deliver  him  yet. 
"  He  promised  yesterday  that  he  would  despatch  the 
"  matter  at  once.  I  do  not  fail  to  put  before  him  all  the 
"  urgency  and  necessity  for  decision,  but  I  find  no  more 
"  movement  in  other  things  than  in  this  (No.  44). 

"  Do  not  be  astonished  or  angry  at  anything  you  may 
"  see  until  we  have  tired  the  King  out,  as  he  expects  to 
•'  be  tired  out  before  he  does  anything  great  or  small.  It 
"  is  no  good  saying  anything  more  about  the  voyage  to 
"  Spain,  for  if  the  world  itself  were  to  crumble,  there 
"  would  be  no  change  in  that"  (No.  51).  After  the 
King's  departure  for  Spain,  the  Count  writes  still  more 
frankly :  "  I  have  not  written  before  because  in  truth 
"  every  time  I  recollect  how  the  King  has  gone  to  Spain 
"  without  making  proper  provision  for  your  Lordship  I 
"  am  so  annoyed  that  I  cannot  help  expressing  it.  I  do 
"  not  wish  to  recount  the  way  his  Majesty  treated  matters 
"  during  the  last  few  weeks  he  was  here.  He  cared  little 
"  whether  we  paid  out  of  our  own  pockets,  instead  of 
"  he  and  the  commonwealth.  I  hope  he  will  open  his 
'•  eyes  now  that  he  has  gone  to  cure  his  homesickness  in 
"  Spain.  Things  are  going  badly  there  and  they  are 
"  coming  to  such  a  pass  that  we  soon  shall  not  know 
"  which  are  the  heretics  and  which  the  Christians.  I  will 
"  not  believe  evil  of  the  Archbishop  (of  Toledo)  or  his 
"  companion  or  of  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  who  has 
"  also  been  summoned  by  the  inquisitors.  What  drives 
"  me  crazy  is  to  see  the  lives  led  by  the  criminals  and 
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"  those  led  by  the  judges  and  to  compare  then*  respective 
"  intelligence." 

This  is  hold  speaking  ahout  the  all  powerful  inquisition 
which  had  laid  hands  even  upon  the  primate  of  Spain, 
for  heresy  and  the  Bishop  is  hardly  less  frank  in  reply 
(No.  70).  In  the  meanwhile  the  interminable  intrigues 
about  the  marriage  with  the  Archduke  or  Leicester  go  on 
with  varying  fortunes ;  the  openly  declared  claims  of  the 
new  Queen  of  France  to  the  English  throne  are  arousing 
resentment  and  a  desire  in  the  breast  of  Elizabeth  to 
strike  the  first  blow  and  the  false  sleek  Bishop  is  going 
about  gaining  friends  by  money,  promises  and  blandish- 
ments, whilst  his  spies  are  everywhere  discovering  the 
weak  places  on  the  coast  towards  Elanders,  learning  the 
names  of  the  disaffected  gentry,  and  whispering  encourage- 
ment in  the  ears  of  the  sullen  Catholics  who  bide  their 
time  impatiently,  awaiting  the  aid  which  never  comes. 

Of  all  things  the  most  to  be  dreaded  for  Philip's  policy — 
the  one  idea  of  which  was  the  maintenance  of  Catholicism 
in  Europe  as  part  of  a  political  principle — was  a  war 
in  Scotland  between  Erance  and  the  English  Queen.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  it  would  mean  the  drawing 
together  in  close  unity  of  the  majority  of  the  Scotch 
nation  who  were  reformers,  the  Huguenots  in  Erance  who 
were  bitterly  resentful  of  the  Guise  domination,  and  the 
powerful  reforming  party  in  England  who  would,  thus 
reinforced,  be  able  to  pledge  the  Queen  more  deeply  than 
ever  to  an  anti-Catholic  policy.  But  above  all  it  was 
evident  that  the  Flemings  themselves  would  be  em- 
boldened in  their  idea  of  political  and  religious  freedom 
when  they  saw  so  powerful  a  combination  as  this  on  one 
side  of  them,  whilst  on  the  other  were  the  protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  ready  if  needful  to  aid  their  cause 
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when  they  saw  it  strong  enough  to  make  an  effectual 
stand.  Quadra  and  his  correspondents  saw  this  plainly- 
enough,  and  one  of  Philip's  most  trusted  Flemish  coun- 
cillors, Philippe  de  Stavfeles,  Seigneur  de  Glajon,  was  sent 
to  urge  Elizabeth  either  by  cajolery  or  threats  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  this  measure,  as  Quadra  and  Peria  knew  full 
well,  was  useless  or  worse.  If  talk  of  any  sort,  threatening 
or  persuasive,  could  have  effected  any  good  purpose  it 
would  already  have  been  done  either  by  the  Count  or 
the  Bishop.  The  latter  does  not  hide  his  o])inion  from  his 
master,  but  speaks  quite  openly  to  the  Count  de  Peria  in 
Brussels.  Writing  on  7th  March  1560  he  says :  "  The 
"  coming  of  the  personages  to  be  sent  by  his  Majesty 
"  hither  and  to  Prance  will  do  more  harm  than  good  if 
"  they  are  only  coming  to  talk,  as  the  Catholics  expect 
"  much  more  than  that,  but  in  any  case  they  will  be  too 
"  late,  as  the  good  or  ill  will  be  done  before  they  arrive, 
"  the  army  having  to  leave  here  within  a  fortnight  to 
"  attack  the  Prench.  The  Queen  will  have  to  take  the 
"  matter  up  more  warmly  than  she  thought,  as  Eandolph 
"  tells  me  the  rebel  forces  are  very  few  and  the  Scotch 
"  people  are  making  no  move  as  she  expected.  She  is  in 
"  danger  and  much  alarmed,  and  this  is  the  time  to  do 
"  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  if  we  are  to  be  always  on  the 
"  defensive  and  to  palliate  such  things  I  can  only  say 
"  patience !  although  I  well  know  we  shall  never  have 
"  such  an  opportunity  again.  All  are  with  us  and  the 
"  very  heretics  are  sick  of  it.  I  do  not  presume  to  speak 
"  openly  of  the  matter  in  this  spirit  as  I  am  not  a 
"  turbulent  or  boasting  person  and  do  not  want  to 
"  appear  so."  He  said  as  much  as  he  dared  in  the  same 
sense  in  his  letters  to  the  King,  always  with  profound 
professions  of  humility  for  his  presumption,  but  Philip 
for  months  together  hardly  answered  his  letters  except  with 
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bare  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt  and  thanks  for 
the  information  conyeyed  in  them.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Catholic  party  in  England  were  getting  restire  as  one 
opportunity  after  the  other  was  allowed  to  slip  by  leaden- 
footed  Philip,  and  Quadra  could  only  keep  touch  with 
them  by  means  of  continuous  half  promises  and  hints  and  a 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  from  his  own  resources,  for  to 
his  plaintive  and  humble  prayers  even  for  his  bare  wages 
Philip  hardly  deigned  to  reply,  and  only  on  rare  occasions 
was  an  inadequate  grant-in-aid  sent  from  Elanders.  As 
help  from  Spain  and  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  an 
Austrian  Prince  seemed  to  recede  further  in  the  distance 
and  the  union  of  reformers  in  England  Erance  and 
Scotland  became  stronger,  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were 
centred  more  and  more  upon  a  revolt  in  the  north  of 
England  for  purpose  of  raising  young  Darnley  to  the 
throne,  and  such  countenance  as  Quadra  could  extend  to 
them  underhand,  and  without  compromising  his  master 
was  certainly  given.  The  story  of  the  war  with  Scotland 
and  the  desperate  attempts  of  Philip's  agents  to  pacify 
matters  are  well  told  in  the  letters  of  Quadra  and  the 
Elemish  envoy  De  Glajon  to  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  although  favourable  ostensibly 
to  England  and  the  reformers  in  Scotland  brought  home 
to  Elizabeth  a  very  unpleasant  truth.  As  we  have  seen 
she  had  from  the  first  day  of  her  reign  depended  mainly 
upon  the  jealousy  of  Erance  and  Spain  against  each  other, 
but  Philip's  threat,  although  it  was,  as  the  correspondence 
shows,  never  more  than  a  threat,  to  help  the  Erench  if  she 
continued  the  war,  showed  that  for  the  time  at  least 
the  marriage  of  Philip  with  a  Erench  Princess  and  the 
domination  of  the  Catholic  Guises  over  the  young  King 
and  Queen  had  drawn  the  Erench  and  Spanish  courts  into 
close  community  and  that  the  understanding  between  the 
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Protestant  peoples  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain  liad  been 
followed  by  a  similar  movement  in  the  Catholic  interest, 
and  Cecil  saw  plainly  that  the  best  way  to  counteract  it 
was  a  marriage  of  the  Queen  Avith  the  Archduke  by  which 
the  interest  of  France  and  Spain  in  England  might  be 
rendered  divergent.    Persuaded  by  him  the  Queen  affected 
again  to  be  willing  to  consent  to  the  match,  but  she  had 
played  fast  and  loose  too  often  with  Quadra  for  him  to  be 
deceived  very  seriously  this  time,  and  although  he  kept  up 
the  pretence  of  treating  the  matter  gravely,  he  does  not 
hide  his  real  opinions  from  his  master.     Quadra  was  not 
the    only   person    who   was    disgusted    with    Elizabeth's 
instability  and  levity  on  a  subject  of  so  great  an  im- 
portance as  this — the  only  means  as  it  seemed  of  dividing 
the  two  great  powers  in  whose  division  alone  lay  England's 
safety — Cecil  himself,  patient  and  steadfast  as  he  was,  lost 
heart  when  he  saw  that  the  worthless  Dudley,  who  of 
himself  was  contemptible,  was  yet  able  by  his  presence  to 
paralyse  the  far-seeing'  policy  of  wiser  heads  than  his  own. 
A  letter  written  by  the  Bishop  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
11th  September  1560  (No.  119),is  of  the  highest  importance, 
as  showing  the  extremely  critical  condition  of  Elizabeth's 
position  when  Cecil  was  ready  to  turn  against  her.     "  I 
"  had  an  opportunity,"  he  says,  "  of  talking  to  Cecil,  who 
"   I  understood  was  in  disgrace,  and  Robert  was  trying  to 
"  turn  him  out  of  his  place.     After  exacting  many  pledges 
"  of   strict  secrecy,  he  said  the  Queen  was  conducting 
"  herself  in  such  a  way  that  he  thought  of  retiring.     He 
"  said  it  was  a  bad  sailor  who  did  not  enter  port  if  he 
"  could  when  he  saw  a  storm,  coming  on,  and  he  clearly 
"  foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  realm  through  Robert's  intimacy 
"  with  the  Queen,  who  surrendered  all  affairs  to  him  and 
"  meant  to  marry  him.     He  said  he  did  not  know  how 
' '  the  country  put  up  with  it,  and  he  should  ask  leave  to 
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"  go  liome  althougli  he  thought  they  would  cast  him  into 
"  the  Tower  first.  He  ended  hy  begging  me  in  God's 
"  name  to  point  out  to  the  Queen  the  effect  of  her 
"  misconduct  and  persuade  her  not  to  abandon  business 
"  entirely  but  to  look  to  her  realm ;  and  then  he  repeated 
"  twice  over  to  me  that  Lord  Robert  would  be  better  in 
"  Paradise  than  here." 

But  Quadra  was  far  too  wise  to  meddle  in  the  matter 
and  was  secretly  delighted  at  a  rupture  from  which  the 
Catholics  had  everything  to  hope,  liis  only  misgiving  being 
that  Cecil  might  declare  for  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  as 
King  with  the  support  of  the  Erench  reformers,  and  he 
again  begs  the  Duchess  to  urge  Philip  to  strike  the  blow 
and  not  to  "  wait  until  the  Queen  mends  matters."  In  the 
same  letter  additional  presumptive  proof  is  given  of 
Dudley's  guilt  in  the  murder  of  his  wife.  "  He  (Cecil) 
"  ended  by  saying  that  Robert  was  thinking  of  killing  his 
"  wife  who  was  publicly  announced  to  be  ill  although  she 
"  was  quite  well  and  would  take  very  good  care  they  did 
"  not  poison  her.  He  said  surely  God  would  never  allow 
"  such  a  wicked  thing  to  be  done.  I  ended  the  conversa- 
"  tion  by  again  expressing  my  sorrow  without  saying 
"  anything  to  compromise  me,  although  I  am  sure  he 
"  speaks  the  truth  and  is  not  acting  crookedly  .  .  . 
"  The  next  day  the  Queen  told  me  as  she  returned  from 
"  hunting  that  Eobert's  wife  was  dead  or  nearly  so,  and 
"  asked  me  not  to  say  anything  about  it.  Certainly  this 
"  business  is  most  shameful  and  scandalous,  and  withal  I 
"  am  not  sure  whether  she  will  marry  the  man  at  once  or 
"  even  at  all,  as  I  do  not  think  she  has  her  mind  saffi- 
"  ciently  fixed.  Cecil  says  she  wishes  to  do  as  her  father 
"did  .  .  .  .  Since  writing  the  above,  I  hear  the 
"  Queen  has  published  the  death  of  Robert's  wife  and 
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"  said  in  Italian,  '  She  broke   her  neck ;  she  must  have 
"  '  fallen  down  a  staircase  '." 

The  effect  of  Dudlev's  freedom  was  soon  seen  in  the 
fawning  approaches  made  by  him  to  the  Bishop  with  bids 
for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  King,  in  consideration  of  a 
settlement  of  religious  questions  in  England  and  the 
representation  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  They 
managed  for  a  time  at  all  events  to  hoodwink  so  clever  a 
diplomatist  as  Quadra,  who  believed  in  their  professed 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  Council  and  make  concessions  to 
the  Catholics,  and  a  papal  Nuncio  was  sent  post  haste  to 
Elanders  to  cross  over  to  England  the  moment  formal 
permission  was  given  him.  But  Quadra  was  cautious 
enough  to  repudiate  all  idea  of  a  bargain  by  which  Philip's 
countenance  to  Elizabeth's  marriage  with  Dudley  was  to 
be  given  in  payment  for  the  Queen's  acceptance  of 
Catholicism.  He  professed  in  a  vague  way  his  master's 
warm  attachment  to  Dudley  and  the  Queen,  and  welcomed 
their  entrance  into  a  better  frame  of  mind  as  regarded 
religion,  but  he  was  very  careful  to  keep  the  two  things 
separate,  and  when  they  found  he  was  not  to  be  caught 
they  promptly  cast  off  the  mask  and  he  saw  that  he  had 
been  befooled  with  regard  to  their  religious  professions — a 
fact  which  he  treasured  up  and  bitterly  resented  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  from  that  time  forward,  soft  and 
smiling  as  he  continued,  the  breach  between  him  and  the 
English  court  grew  wider  and  wider  and  his  influence 
decreased.  Its  decrease  however  was  not  brought  about 
by  this  circumstance  alone.  On  the  4th  December  1560, 
an  event  happened  which  shifted  all  the  pieces  on  the 
European  chessboard  and  the  game  had  to  be  re-set.  The 
boy  king  of  France,  Erancis  II.,  died  after  a  reign  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  Mary  of  Scotland  ceased  to  be  queen  of 
Prance.     Philip's  reluctance  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
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agents  and  aid  the  Catholic  party  in  England  to  rebellion 
for  the  sake  of  religion  had  not  been  without  very  good 
reasons  from  a  political  point  of  view.  He  knew  full  well 
that  the  only  logical  and  natural  result  of  a  successful 
Catholic  rising  in  England  would  have  been  to  place  Mary 
of  Scotland  on  the  throne,  or  in  other  words  to  have 
handed  over  England  to  Erance  and  the  Guises.  Whatever 
religious  bigotry  Philip  may  have  felt  in  his  moody  and 
sickly  old  age,  his  burning  zeal  for  Catholicism  at  this  time 
was,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  much  more  a  matter  of  policy 
than  of  faith.  Protestantism  meant  for  him  a  revolt 
against  authority,  the  spread  of  a  virus  that  was  already 
affecting  his  Flemish  dominions.  His  system  of  govern- 
ment was  summed  up  in  the  uncontrolled  rule  of 
sovereigns  and  the  unquestioning  obedience  of  subjects. 
Those  who  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their 
superiors  in  religious  matters  might  to-morrow  demand 
a  discretion  in  civil  government.  The  civil  power  at  the 
time  comparatively  weak,  of  itself  was  insufficient  to 
enforce  blind  obedience  and  was  obliged  to  avail  itself  of 
the  two  other  concrete  forces  at  the  disposal  of  despotic 
rulers,  namely  the  power  of  arms  and — the  strongest  and 
most  compact  of  all — the  ecclesiastical  power.  However 
attentive  Philip  may  have  been  to  the  outward  forms  of 
his  faith,  abundant  evidence  exists  in  the  corresDondence 
in  the  present  volume  to  show  that  neither  he  nor  his 
agents,  lay  or  clerical,  were  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit. 
All  through  the  letters  there  runs  a  vein  of  cynicism 
which  hardly  cares  to  veil  by  a  few  flimsy  stereotyped 
phrases  the  patent  fact  that  however  much  religion  might 
be  talked  about  its  professed  interests  had  always  to  be 
subordinated  to  political  advantage.  And  so  when  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  England,  which  might 
have  been  effected  by  Philip  many  times  during  the  early 
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months  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  meant  the  strengthening  of 
the  hands  of  France,  the  Catholic  King  temporised,  and 
religion  as  he  understood  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  wall. 
As  we  have  seen,  Elizabeth's  strength  lay  in  her  know- 
ledge of  this  fact.  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  Philip's  marriage 
with  the  French  Princess  seemed  to  bode  ill  for  England ; 
but  the  apparent  friendship  between  France  and  Spain 
thus  brought  about  was  not  a  real  one.  Philip  was  as 
jealous  as  ever  of  the  Guise  influence  in  Scotland  and 
England.  France  itself  was  reft  in  twain  by  religious 
faction,  and  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  Queen-Mother,  hating 
and  distrusting  the  Guises  who  had  superseded  her,  leant 
for  protection  on  Vendome  and  the  Protestants,  and  it 
needed  all  the  efforts  of  the  gentle  Elizabeth  of  Valois  in 
her  new  Spanish  home  to  keep  up  any  pretence  of  friend- 
ship between  her  ambitious  mother  and  her  intolerant 
husband.  French  Protestants  and  others  were  persecuted 
with  greater  barbarity  than  ever  by  the  Inquisition,  in 
Spain,  the  French  expeditions  to  Spanish  America  aroused 
Philip's  ire  against  his  wife's  country  to  the  utmost  point 
of  arrogance,  and  it  was  soon  understood  in  England  as 
elsewhere  that  if  the  matrimonial  sacrifice  of  Elizabeth  of 
Valois  had  been  made  to  cement  a  union  between  France 
and  Spain  that  sacrifice  had  been  made  ia  vain.  But  the 
death  of  Francis  II.  changed  the  whole  problem.  The 
new  King  was  a  child  and  the  Queen-Mother,  Catharine 
de  Medici,  was  again  the  mistress  of  France.  She  might 
employ  the  Guises  or  she  might  dismiss  them,  as  she  did 
more  than  once,  but  the  Guises  were  not  now  necessarily 
dominant  and  the  rule  of  their  niece,  Mary  of  Scotland, 
over  England  would  not  mean  the  handing  over  of  the 
country  to  the  French  as  it  would  have  done  whilst  she 
was  queen  of  France  too.  To  add  to  this,  Catharine  de 
Medici  hated    her   Scottish  daughter-in-law    for   many 
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feminine  reasons  besides  those  which  prompted  her  dislike 
to  her  uncles,  and  the  more  Mary  of  Scotland  and  her 
family  drifted  away  from  Prance  the  less  had  Philip  to 
fear  from  her  elevation  to  the  English  throne. 

Quadra  expresses  an  opinion  (No.  132)  that  the  profession 
of  a  desire  by  the  Queen  and  Dudley  to  amend  religion  in 
a  Catholic  sense  and  take  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent  were 
only  prompted  by  a  fear  that  under  the  changed  aspect  of 
affairs  Philip  might  marry  a  member  of  his  own  famUy 
to  the  widowed  Scotch  Queen  and  assert  her  claim  to 
the  Crown.  But  he  says  that  although  they  hoped  to 
befool  him  by  a  prolonged  negotiation,  during  which 
they  could  move  the  Protestant  Scots  nobles  to  marry 
their  Queen  to  their  liking,  their  hands  had  been 
forced  by  the  prompt  coming  of  the  Nuncio  whom  they 
dared  not  receive.  It  is  probable  that  if  Philip  had 
acted  at  this  juncture  with  boldness  and  promptitude  and 
forced  a  marriage  between  Mary  and  one  of  the  Austrian 
Archdukes,  as  Cardinal  Lorraine  desired,  Elizabeth's 
policy  would  have  been  crippled,  but  once  more  caution 
and  timidity  won  the  day ;  the  Scotch  reformers  were 
strengthened  and  prompted  by  Cecil  to  resist  a  foreign 
husband  for  their  Queen,  and  the  opportunity  was  again 
lost  for  the  time  (No.  139).  In  the  meanwhile  Quadra 
soon  found  by  the  treatment  extended  to  him  by  the 
Queen  and  her  Council  that  the  whole  position  had 
changed.  Elizabeth  had  nothing  to  fear  now  from  Prance 
or  from  Scotland  unless  Philip  was  allowed  to  get  the 
latter  country  into  his  grasp,  which  was  daily  becoming 
more  improbable,  and  she  could  afford  to  throw  herself 
more  boldly  than  ever  on  the  support  of  the  English 
Protestant  party.  Her  only  dread  now  was  a  rising  of 
English  Catholics  with  the  support  of  Spanish  power. 
The  farcical  negotiations  for  marriage  with  the  Archduke 
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had  again  receded  into  the  background,  and  although  the 
Queen  was  for  ever  avidly  angling  for  fresh  offers  to 
refuse,  Quadra  saw  that  the  only  serious  suitor  for  the 
moment  was  Dudley.  But  he  was  not  deceived ;  although 
in  obedience  to  his  halting  and  rare  instructions  he  kept 
up  a  semi- jocose  pretence  of  maintaining  Elizabeth  and 
Dudley  in  a  good  humour,  and  professing  a  desire  to  see 
them  made  happy,  in  case  anything  came  of  the  wooing, 
yet  he  never  ceased  to  tell  his  master  as  plainly  as  he  dared, 
that  if  his  desire  was  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in 
England  or  the  maintenance  of  Spanish  influence  he  could 
never  do  it  through  them,  and  that  a  rebellion  in  England 
supported  by  Spain  was  now  the  only  hope. 

In  January  1562,  Dudley  had  applied  for  a  letter  from 
Philip  to  the  Queen  recommending  her  to  marry  him 
(Dudley),  and  as  an  inducement  for  Quadra  to  ask  his 
master  for  such  a  letter,  said  that  the  Erench  had  held  out 
great  offers  to  him,  but  that  he  wished  to  receive  the  boon 
from  Philip's  hand.  Quadra  saw  through  the  trick,  which 
was  only  to  get  a  favourable  letter  from  PhUip  which 
they  might  publish  and  thus  crush  the  last  hope  of  the 
Catholics  of  getting  help  from  Spain,  but  he  writes  to  the 
King  that  unless  he  is  really  going  to  help  the  Catholics 
there  is  no  harm  in  giving  the  letter  and  throwing  over 
the  Catholic  party.  In  fact  the  Bishop  was  beginning  to 
despair.  He  could  get  neither  money  nor  instructions, 
not  even  answers  to  his  letters,  from  the  tardy  Philip.  He 
had  put  off  the  Catholics  with  half  words  and  temporising 
generalities  until  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  The 
Catholic  party  was  rapidly  coming  to  understand  that 
Philip's  professed  zeal  for  the  faith  was  only  a  means  of 
forwarding  his  national  interest  in  which  they  apart  from 
religion  had  no  sympathy,  and  losing  belief  as  they  were 
in  the  reality  of  his  promises  in  their  favour,  they  were 
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daily  depending  more  upon  their  own  resources  and 
prospects  and  welding  themselves  into  a  party,  Catholic 
it  is  true,  but  as  patriotically  English  as  any  other  section 
of  their  countrymen,  a  fact  which  Philip  found  out  to  his 
chagrin  when  in  1588,  thirty  years  too  late  for  his  object, 
he  tried  the  subjugation  of  England.  The  King  could  not 
plead  ignorance  for  his  delay.  Hardly  a  letter  of  Quadra's 
fails  to  tell  him  that  boldness  still  remains  the  only  policy 
w^hicli  offers  a  chance  of  success. 

On  the  31st  January  1562,  when  writing  on  the  subject 
of  the  letter  requested  by  the  Queen  and  Dudley,  the 
Bishop  speaks  thus  plainly  to  his  master  (No.  150). 
"Your  Majesty  will  decide  for  the  best,  but  I  cannot 
"  refrain  from  saying  that  if  your  Majesty  does  not 
"  think  of  employing  other  than  ordinary  means  to  remedy 
"  religion  and  the  affairs  of  this  pernicious  Government 
"  there  is  no  reason  to  avoid  giving  the  letter.  Although 
"  it  may  not  serve  to  attach  her  to  us  or  cause  her  to 
"  amend  things  to  any  extent  it  may  yet  keep  up  this 
"  pretended  friendship  and  take  from  her  the  cause  of 
"  complaint  for  which  she  is  seeking.  If  your  Majesty 
"  should  ha,ve  the  idea  that  by  our  temporising  and 
"  avoiding  any  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Queen  the 
"  Catholics  may  be  encouraged  with  other  adversaries  to 
"  make  a  movement  which  might  give  an  opportunity 
"  for  your  Majesty  to  get  your  hand  in  here  to  help  them, 
"  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  this  is  not  to  be  hoped 
"  for.  I  am  quite  certain,  and  they  have  plainly  told  me, 
"  that  they  will  never  move  without  being  sure  of  the 
"  help  and  succour  of  your  Majesty,  because  in  the  first 
"  place  they  would  not  know  what  plan  or  object  they 
"  should  follow,  and  in  the  second  place  because  they 
"  have  not  strength  enough  to  do  anything  of  the 
"  sort    without    the    certainty  of    rain,   and   especially 
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"  when  the  Queen  is  secured  with  her  alliances  with 
"  Erance  and  Scotland.  This  suspension  or  neutrality 
"  in  affairs  here  not  only  harms  your  Majesty's  interests 
"  by  keeping  the  Queen  suspicious  and  discontented 
"  and  injures  religion,  hut  if  I  am  to  tell  the  truth, 
"  which  is  my  obligation  to  your  Majesty,  these  Catholics 
"  have  lost  all  hope,  and  complain  bitterly  that 
"  through  their  placing  all  their  confidence  in  your 
"  Majesty  and  trusting  you  entirely  they  have  failed  to 
"  avail  themselves  of  the  friendship  of  the  Prench  which 
"  in  the  life  of  King  Francis  was  ofPered  to  them,  every 
"  moment,  and  with  which  they  could  have  remedied 
"  religious  grievances  although  with  some  danger  to  the 
"  temporal  state.  They  are  so  aggrieved  at  this  that  no 
"  generalties  are  sufficient  to  console  them." 

In  default  of  aid  from  Phihp,  the  hopes  of  the  English 
Catholics  were  now  based  upon  a  marriage  being  effected 
between  Mary  Stuart  and  Darnley,  and  the  first  whisper 
of  the  hopes  which  such  a  match  inspired  put  Elizabeth 
and  her  advisers  on  the  alert,  although  she  herself  had  been 
the  first  to  propose  it.  Castelnau  de  la  Mauvissiere  in  his 
"  Memoir es"  says,  "She  exerted  all  her  art  and  spared 
"  no  pains  to  promote  the  marriage,"  and  asserts  that  her 
indignation  at  it  was  only  simulated.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Elizabeth's  anger  at  the  match  was  for  the  great 
part  feigned,  but  still  when  she  found  that  it  met  with 
the  warm  approval  of  Philip  and  the  Catholic  party, 
it  cannot  have  failed  to  arouse  some  misgivings  in  her 
mind,  and  she  was  no  doubt  willing  enough  to  avail  herself 
of  the  excuse  to  find  a  cause  of  resentment  and  complaint 
against  Mary  Stuart  "which  could  only  end  in  the  further 
humiliation  of  the  Scotch  Queen  unless  overt  aid  was  lent 
to  her  cause  by  Philip,  which  Elizabeth  had  by  this  time 
ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  fear,  as  she  knew  that  his 
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hands  were  more  tlian  full  with  his  wars  with  the  Turks, 
his  crushiug  disaster  at  Los  Gelves  and  his  troubles  in  the 
Netherlands.  As  the  time  went  on,  Quadra's  position  got 
more  and  more  desperate.  Deeply  in  debt,  without  money 
even  for  his  daily  needs,  old  and  broken,  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  whole  court,  who  knew  that  he  was 
besought  by  every  disaffected  man  and  party  in  the 
country,  yet  knew  not,  as  these  letters  show,  how  powerless 
he  was  to  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  any  of 
them ;  his  own  behaviour  to  the  Queen  and  her  Council 
reflected  theirs  towards  him  and  his  sleek  suavity  changed 
to  petulant  complaint.  His  couriers  were  stopped  and.  his 
letters  read ;  spies  surrounded  him  even  in  his  own  house- 
hold ;  and  at  last  his  most  confidential  secretary  was  bought 
over  by  Cecil  to  lay  bare  the  story  of  plots  more  or  less 
real  that  had  been  hatched  or  helped  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador.  Then  the  storm  burst  and  the  Bishop 
declared  that  he  would  bear  it  no  longer.  Entreating  and 
indignant  letters  were  sent  by  him  to  the  King,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  praying  to  be 
relieved  from  his  unhappy  post ;  but  he  was  told  that  he 
must  smooth  matters  over,  temporise,  and  make  the  best 
of  things  for  the  King's  service.  The  poor  Bishop 
accepted  his  cross  with  tranquil  resignation  but  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  continued  in  his  embassy,  but  thence- 
forward, although  he  dared  not  disobey  his  master's 
commands,  he  secretly  gave  all  the  countenance  and 
support  he  could  to  the  discontented  and  disaffected,  with 
the  hope  no  doubt  of  keeping  them  in  the  Spanish  interest 
in  case  Philip  should  ever  decide  to  move.  Arthur  Pole 
appealed  to  him  for  help  on  his  madcap  enterprise  without 
success  as  would  appear  from  the  letters,  but  still  one 
cannot  help  reading  between  the  lines  and  seeing  that  he 
probably  was  more  benevolent  towards  him  than  he  dared 
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to  tell  the  King.  The  same  thing  may  be  noticed  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Irish  rebels  who  were  constantly 
approaching  him.  The  Ambassador  it  is  true  did  not 
venture  to  compromise  Philip's  interests  or  openly  act  in 
violation  of  his  ordeirs,  but  he  had  his  private  wrongs  and 
slights  to  avenge  against  Elizabeth  and  her  Protestant 
ministers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Durham  Place 
became  a  try  sting  place  for  treason. 

But  a  more  pressing  danger  threatened  England  than 
the  futile  plotting  of  a  vindictive  priest.  So  long  as  the 
reforming  party  in  Prance  were  dominant  in  the  Councils 
of  the  Queen-Mother,  and  the  Guises  were  kept  in  check, 
Elizabeth  had  nothing  to  fear  either  from  Prance  or 
Scotland,  but  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  in  the 
former  country  and  the  rise  of  the  Guises  would  mean 
that  the  whole  of  the  Prench  power  might  be  used  to 
place  Mary  of  Scotland  on  the  throne  of  England.  So 
when  Guise's  hot-headed  followers  set  the  whole  edifice  in 
a  blaze  by  murdering  the  Protestant  congregation  at 
Vassy,  in  March  1562,  and  Guise  entered  Catholic  Paris  in 
triumph,  Elizabeth  was  prompt  in  giving  armed  aid  to 
Oond6  and  his  Protestants  and  sending  an  army  to  Havre. 
She  was  not  at  war  with  Prance,  she  repeatedly  assured 
Quadra,  but  only  with  the  Guises,  who  were  coercing  their 
sovereigns  and  violating  the  law.  Both  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Prench  tried  to  frighten  Elizabeth  by  telling  her  of 
armed  forces  being  sent  by  Philip  to  aid  the  Catholic 
cause  in  Prance,  but  she  well  knew  by  her  agents  in  the 
Netherlands  that  religious  feeling  was  in  such  a  condition 
there  as  to  make  such  a  thing  improbable,  even  if  Philip's 
jealousy  of  Prance  and  the  Guises  had  not  prevented  him 
from  helping  them  to  pull  the  chesnuts  out  of  the  fire,  and 
she  was  never  deceived  for  a  moment.  So  little  did  the 
Queen  and  her  advisers  fear  Philip's  threats  now  that  they 
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chose  this  very  juncture  to  adopt  fresh  measures  of 
severity  against  his  subjects  and  others  in  England  for 
attending  Catholic  service  in  the  Ambassador's  house.  A 
raid  was  made  on  the  embassy  whilst  Mass  was  being  said, 
and  all  the  congregation  marched  off  to  the  Marshalsea. 
Spies  were  put  at  the  doors  of  Durham  Place  to  watch 
those  who  went  in  and  out,  and,  on  a  flimsy  pretext  that 
the  Bishop  had  sheltered  an  assassin  in  the  house,  new 
locks  were  put  on  the  doors  and  the  keys  handed  to  the 
English  porter.  All  this  was  done  with  unwarranted 
roughness,  and  the  Ambassador,  broken  down  with 
repeated  insults,  threatened  by  Cecil  with  the  violence  of 
the  mob,  yet  obliged  to  put  up  with  everything  for  his 
ungrateful  master's  sake,  could  only  beg  humbly  that 
another  dwelling  might  be  given  to  him  instead  of  the 
house  from  which  he  was  to  be  expelled. 

In  the  meanwhile  with  the  death  duel  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Catholicism  in  Erance  yet  undecided,  the 
centre  of  Europeans  intrigue  was  changed.  The  question 
of  first  importance  now  was  not  who  should  marry 
Elizabeth,  because  it  was  clear  that  she  was  pledged  to 
ihe  Protestant  cause  in  any  case,  but  who  should  marry 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  displace  or  succeed  the  queen 
of  England. 

Elizabeth's  main  desire  was  that  Mary  should  not 
marry  a  foreigner.  She  had  suggested  Arran  without 
success  and  held  out  tempting  promises  if  Mary  would 
take  Darnley  or  Leicester,  But  the  queen  of  Scotland 
said  she  would  never  marry  a  Protestant  and  she  would 
never  take  a  husband  of  Elizabeth's  choosing.  Cardinal 
Lorraine  had  been  intriguing  for  a  long  time  to  bring 
about  a  match  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  but  he  was  too 
poor  and  powerless  to  enable  Mary  to  assert  her  claim  to 
the  English  throne  or  to  face  her  rival  on  equal  terms,  and 
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Philip  did  not  want  Ms  cousin  to  marry  at  a  Guise's 
bidding,  so  she  and  the  Scots  would  have  none  of  him. 
Maitland  of  Lethington  knew  as  well  as  did  Elizabeth 
that  Philip's  threats  to  help  the  Prencli  Catholics  against 
Oond6  and  the  English  were  rain  words  and  that  the 
stronger  the  Catholic  cause  grew  in  that  country  the  more 
likely  would  he  be  to  prevent  the  Guises  from  marrying 
Mary  to  a  man  of  their  own  choice.  This  appeared  to  be 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  queen  of  Scots  to  make  a  really 
great  match,  so  she  sent  Lethington  to  London  ia  March 
1563,  ostensibly  to  discuss  the  succession  with  Elizabeth 
and  to  offer  the  mediation  of  Mary  between  her  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  English  Queen.  When  Lethington 
arrived,  it  was  known  that  the  Duke  had  been  murdered 
and  that  part  of  his  mission ,  if  it  was  ever  seriously  meant, 
fell  through,  but  the  probable  real  object  of  his  journey 
was  soon  broached  in  long  and  secret  interviews  with  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  of  which  Quadra  gives  very  minute 
accounts  in  Nos.  215  and  216.  Lethington  said  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Prance  to  propose  a  marriage  between 
his  mistress  and  the  Prench  King,  a  child  of  twelve  at  the 
time,  and  as  Lethington  confessed  an  utterly  unsuitable 
husband  in  all  respects  for  his  sister-in-law  Mary  Stuart. 
This  was  probably  a  mere  pretence  which  deceived  nobody 
and  certainly  would  not  deceive  so  experienced  a  man  as 
Philip.  Catharine  de  Medici  knew  Mary  too  well  ever  to 
let  her  get  the  upper  hand  in  Prance  again  and  thus  give 
a  preponderance  to  the  Guises  and  the  Catholics  which 
would  take  away  the  source  of  her  (Catharine's)  power ; 
namely  the  playing  off  of  the  two  great  factions  against 
each  other.  But  it  was  apparently  considered  necessary  to 
go  through  the  diplomatic  formula  of  pretending  to  hold 
one  winning  card  before  playing  the  other.  Lethington 
freely  confessed  to  Quadra  that  such  a  match  was  in  the 
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highest  degree  unfitting,  and  pointed  out  how  much  hetter 
a  marriage  would  be  that  of  Mary  and  Don  Carlos.  Quadra 
was  charmed  with  the  idea  and  sent  off  a  beseeching 
appeal  to  Philip  to  make  a  bold  stroke  at  last.  The  idea 
of  the  marriage  was  popular  in  England  and  the  country 
might  be  raised  easily  he  said,  and  this  seemed  to  him,  as 
it  probably  was,  the  last  chance  of  the  re-establishment 
of  Spanish  influence  in  the  island.  Quadra  had  to  wait 
more  than  three  months  before  an  answer  came  from  his 
tardy  King.  He  highly  approved  of  the  suggestion,  but 
instead  of  closing  with  it  he  halted  and  temporised  in  his 
usual  way.  The  Ambassador  was  to  discover  from  the 
Scots  all  the  undertakings  and  understandings  they  had  in 
England.  "  You  will  inform  me  step  by  step  of  all  that 
"  happens  in  the  matter,  but  without  settling  anything 
"  except  to  find  out  the  particvdars  referred  to  above  until 
"  I  send  you  word  what  I  desire  to  be  done." 

Philip  admitted  that  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the 
Prench  King  would  be  disastrous  to  him  and  saw  the 
importance  of  the  proposed  match  with  Carlos,  yet,  great 
as  was  the  stake,  he  wanted  to  risk  nothing.  "  With 
"  regard  to  the  adherents  the  Scots  wQl  have  in  England 
"  and  the  increase  of  their  number  if  necessary  you  vrill 
"  not  interfere  in  any  way  further  than  you  have  done 
"  hitherto,  but  let  them  do  it  themselves  and  gain  what 
"  friends  and  sympathy  they  can  for  their  opinions 
"  amongst  the  Catholics  and  those  upon  whom  they 
**  depend.  I  say  this,  because  if  anything  should  be 
"  discovered  they  should  be  the  persons  to  be  blamed  and 
•'  no  one  in  connection  with  us." 

But  this  style  of  negotiating  did  not  suit  Lethington. 
He  was  in  London  again  in  June  pressing  Quadra  for  a 
decided  answer  and  for  bold  action.  Elizabeth  had  told 
him  that  if  his  mistress  married  Carlos  or  the  Archduke 
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she  would  he  her  enemy,  and  it  A\'as  evident  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  offend  her  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  gain 
the  support  of  Philip.  So  he  plainly  told  Quadra  that 
unless  a  decided  answer  could  he  given  to  his  proposals 
his  mistress  would  have  to  marry  at  Blizaheth's  hidding, 
with  an  agreement  that  she  should  succeed  faihng  issue 
to  the  latter.  Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  getting  Philip 
to  move,  Quadra  in  his  zeal  took  a  very  hold  course.  He 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  urging  him  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  marry  Mary  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  said 
that  he  had  sent  an  English  gentleman  representing  the 
Catholic  party  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  offer  their 
aid  *•  in  case  she  will  marry  the  Archduke  and  to  the 
"  satisfaction  of  the  King  my  master."  "  This,"  he  says, 
"  will  be  no  deception,  for  the  affection  to  my  King  in  this 
"  country  is  very  great.  .  .  .  Your  Majesty's  fear 
"  that  my  advocacy  of  this  busiaess  may  be  unfavourable 
"  is  unfounded,  as  nothing  is  more  likely  to  forward  it. 
"  The  only  thing  they  will  insist  upon  in  Scotland  is  that 
"  the  Archduke  shall  have  enough  money  to  keep  himself 
"  without  looking  to  them,  and  also  that  he  is  strong 
"  enough  to  establish  his  right  to  this  crown." 

But  Philip  in  his  leisurely  way  had  not  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  match  between  Carlos  and  Mary  and  again 
instructed  Quadra  to  keep  the  matter  pending.  When 
the  orders  came  Lethington  had  left  in  dudgeon  and  the 
poor  Bishop  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  the  Netherlands 
pointing  out  how  the  affair  is  falling  through  for  want  of 
decision.  The  letter  (No.  239)  is  dated  17th  July  1563, 
and  after  recapitulating  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
goes  on  to  say :  "In  view  of  this  grave  state  of  things 
"  I  think  the  instructions  his  Majesty  has  given  me  are 
"  inadequate  and  not  sufficiently  decided,  not  because 
"  the    greatness  of  the  crisis  does  not  call  for  all  due 
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"  deliberation,  but  because  I  think  tbe  remedy  a  weak 
"  one  for  so  dangerous  a  malady.  When  they  see 
"  that  instead  of  ginng  them  a  firm  reply  we  come  to 
"  them  only  with  halting  proposals,  I  do  not  know  what 
"  they  will  think  of  it. 

"  It  is  useless  to  ask  them  to  give  me  information  as  to 
"  the  support  the  queen  of  Scots  can  count  upon  in 
"  this  country  in  order  that  I  may  convey  it  to  his 
"  Majesty  with  my  opinion  on  it.  Lethington  knows  very 
"  well  that  all  this  has  been  done  long  ago,  as  he  told  me 
"  what  he  was  doing,  and  of  course  I  could  not  hide  my 
"  communications  from  him.  We  have  been  spoken  to 
"  by  the  same  people  about  the  marriage,  and  those  who 
"  have  begged  me  to  propose  it  to  his  Majesty  have 
"  pressed  Lethington  to  recommend  it  to  his  Queen  and 
"  have  given  him  lists  of  Catholics  and  others  who 
"  could  raise  troops  for  her  service." 

Quadra  said  almost  as  much  to  the  King  himself.  He 
saw  that  Lethington  had  gone  back  disgusted  at  the  delay 
and  more  than  half  disposed  to  come  to  terms  with 
Elizabeth  ;  he  felt  that  the  business  had  been  spoiled  by 
want  of  promptness  in  Philip's  replies,  and  in  his  answer 
to  the  King  (No.  238)  he  was  evidently  not  sanguine  of 
re-opening  the  negotiations  effectually  or  safely.  "  On 
"  the  other  hand  I  have  considered  that  this  delay  might 
"  prejudice  the  business,  and  that  if  the  queen  of  Scot- 
"  land  were  to  hear  of  your  Majesty's  intentions  it  might 
"  have  the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  any  other  arrange- 
"  ment  these  people  may  have  proposed  to  her,  so  between 
"  the  two  extreme  courses  I  have  decided  to  take  a  middle 
"  one,  which  is  to  secretly  send  a  person  in  whom  I  have 
"  entire  confidence  to  Scotland  and  inform  the  Queen 
"  through  him  that  I  have  something  of  importance  to 
"  communicate  to  her  respecting  her  marriage,  but  that 
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"  as  I  oannot  go  thither  and  slic  has  no  Ambassador  here, 
"  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  her  to  send  to  me  a  trustworthy 
"  person  who  is  well  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
"  Scotland  and  of  the  negotiations  that  are  being  carried 
"  on  in  England,  and  to  this  person  T  will  say  what  I  have 
"  to  convey  to  her."  The  person  so  sent  disguised  as 
a  merchant  was  Luis  de  Paz,  and  when  he  returned  he 
found  the  Bishop  already  dying.  "  I  found,"  he  says,  "  the 
"  Bishop  so  ill  that  he  only  lived  six  hours  after,  and 
"  although  he  understood  and  answered  me  sensibly  he 
"  was  in  great  grief  that  he  should  drop  from  his  work 
"  just  when  he  hoped  to  succeed.  He  expired  with  the 
"  words  '  I  can  do  no  more.'  " 

Eor  a  year  and  a  half  the  Bishop's  body  remained 
unburied,  held  by  the  servants  clamorous  for  their  wages. 
Letter  after  letter  was  written  by  his  faithful  secretary 
Luis  Roman,  pointing  out  the  distress  of  the  household 
and  the  creditors,  A  small  sum  was  sent  from  Flanders 
to  pay  and  dismiss  some  of  the  servants,  and  the  new 
Ambassador  wrote  in  vain  to  the  King  to  enable  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful  servant's  remains 
being  treated  with  such  indignity.  It  was  not  until 
March  1565  that  Philip  sent  enough  money  to  stave  off 
the  demands  of  the  most  pressing  creditors.  The  rest  of 
them  were  probably  never  paid  and  the  body  had  to  be 
smuggled  out  by  stratagem  and  stealth  to  avoid  seizure 
for  the  remaining  debts. 

The  new  Ambassador,  Don  Diego  Guzman  de  Silva,  a 
canon  of  Toledo  Cathedral,  received  his  appointment  from 
Philip  in  January  1564,  five  months  after  Quadra's  death 
(No.  244),  although  he  did  not  arrive  in  England  until  six 
months  later.  But  his  mission  was  a  widely  different 
one  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  Both  Eeria  by  his 
arrogance  and  Quadra  by  his  cunning  had  sought  once 
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more  to  make  Spain  paramount  in  the  counsels  of 
England  and  both  had  failed.  Boldness  and  good  fortune 
had  enabled  Elizabeth  to  avail  herself  to  the  full  of  her 
neighbours'  jealousy  of  each  other  and  to  unite  herself 
definitely  with  the  growing  Protestant  party  whilst 
Philip's  hesitancy  had  disheartened  the  Catholics.  In  the 
meanwhile  things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  for 
Philip  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  struggle  was  rapidly 
assuming  the  form  of  a  duel  to  the  death  between  the  old 
traditions  of  Flemish  self-government  and  the  newer 
absolutism  which  Philip's  father  in  his  youth  had 
succeeded  in  imposing  upon  Spain  by  the  defeat  of  the 
comuneros.  The  reformed  religion  was  to  Philip  the 
embodiment  of  a  rebellious  spirit  against  absolute  autho- 
rity and  as  such  had  to  be  crushed,  or  the  system  which 
alone  PhUip  understood  would  be  discredited.  Almost 
openly  the  English  Protestants  were  sympathising  with 
their  Hemish  brethren  and  flocks  of  refugee  Protestants 
were  daily  arriving  from  the  Low  countries  in  England 
to  establish  their  industries  here.  It  was  not  in  Philip's 
nature  to  refrain  from  retaliation  when  he  had  it  in  his 
power,  and  the  English  in  Spain  were  cruelly  persecuted 
for  their  faith  on  the  barest  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  this 
again  was  resented  in  England  by  a  recrudescence  of  the 
piUage  of  Spanish  and  Flemish  ships  at  sea.  Then  began 
a  retahatory  war  of  tariffs  between  England  and  the 
Spaniards  in  Flanders.  An  attempt  was  at  first  made  by 
Elizabeth  to  foster  the  new  Flemish  industries  in  England 
by  restricting  the  entrance  of  certain  manufactured  goods 
from  Flanders,  and  at  length  at  the  time  of  the  new 
Ambassador's  appointment  a  general  prohibition  had  been 
issued  by  both  countries  practically  forbidding  commercial 
intercourse  at  all.  Envoys  from  both  sides  had  been  going 
backwards  and  forwards  for  months  without  succeeding 
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in  settling  matters.  Inlanders  was  suffering  much  more 
from  the  prohibition  than  was  England,  which  had  secured 
a  good  inlet  to  the  continent  through  Embden,  and  had 
given  permission  for  free  export  to  all  other  countries  but 
Elanders,  so  that  Elizabeth  could  aiiord  to  stand  firm  as  she 
did  against  all  the  efforts  made  to  force  her  into  an  inferior 
position  in  the  negotiations,  and  it  became  necessary  if 
Flemish  commerce  was  not  to  be  destroyed  altogether  that 
an  Ambassador  of  rank  should  again  reside  in  London  and 
endeavour  by  diplomacy  and  soft  words  to  compass  what 
threats  and  retaliation  had  failed  to  bring  about.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  Guzman  de  Silva's  position  was  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  Quadra.  The  new  Ambassador  came 
to  ask  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  not  to  impose  a  policy. 
Philip  had  his  hands  too  full  of  his  own  troubles  to  attempt 
to  rule  other  countries  than  his  own  and  his  instructions 
to  Don  Diego  Guzman  (Nos.  244  and  248)  are  mainly 
concerned  in  obtaining  for  Elemish  commerce  immunity 
from  attack  and  for  the  Catholics  resident  in  England 
toleration  for  their  religion.  He  is,  however,  directed  to 
spy  out  all  the  coming  and  goings  of  heretics  between 
Elanders  and  England  and  to  keep  a  close  record  of  all 
Spanish  Protestants  of  whom  he  hears  for  the  information 
of  Philip  and  the  inquisition.  But  although  he  said 
nothing  to  his  new  Ambassador,  it  is  clear  that  Phihp 
was  not  reconciled  to  his  powerlessness  in  England  and 
was  only  waiting  for  his  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  when 
once  Protestantism  should  be  crushed  in  his  own  Nether- 
lands. Guzman  de  Silva  is  told  to  win  over  Dudley  and  the 
other  Councillors  and  stealthily  to  encourage  the  Catholics 
"  with  such  secrecy,  dissimulation  and  dexterity  as  to  give 
"  no  cause  for  suspicion  to  the  Queen  or  her  advisers,  as  it 
"  is  evident  that  much  evil  might  follow  if  the  contrary 
"  were  the  case." 
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The  new  Ambassador  was  received  witli  all  graciousness, 
and  the  ohject  of  his  mission  facilitated.    He  liad  no  need 
to  seek  Dudley  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  him  over,  for 
from  the  day  of  his  arrival  the  favourite  and  his  friends 
besieged  him  with  offers  of  service.     Cecil,  they  said,  was 
the  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  if  he  could  be  got  rid  of  by 
Guzman  de  Silva's  help,  Dudley  would  marry  the  Queen 
and   restore    the   Catholic    religion    as   Philip's   faithful 
servant.    Dudley's  friend  (No.  255)  assured  the  Ambassador 
that  he  had  already  an  understanding  with  the  Pope,  and 
that  his  intentions  with  regard   to  religion   were   good. 
Their  very  eagerness  to  throw  themselves  at  ,the  head  of 
Guzman  defeated  their  object.    He  was  a  well-meaning 
gentleman  not  without  ability  or  subtlety ;  his  time  had 
mainly  been  passed  in  cathedral  cloisters  and  he  lacked 
Quadra's  astuteness  and  knowledge  of  men,  but  the  hurry  to 
identify  him  with  Dudley's  intrigue  against  Cecil  aroused 
his  suspicions  and  he  received  the  advances  with  amiable 
banalities  and  forbore  to  pledge  himself  or  his  master. 
Things  for  the  time  certainly  were  looking  ominous  for 
CecU.    His  cognisance  of,  if  not  his  aid  in,  the  preparation 
of  John  Hale's  book  in  favour  of  the  claim  to  the  succession 
of  Catharine  Grey  had  deeply  offended  the  Queen,  and 
Dudley  was  only  too  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
widening  the  breach  between  his  mistress  and  the  great 
minister  who  was  the  main  obstacle  to  his  ambition.     The 
Catholics  were  clamorous  for  his  removal,  and  came  to  the 
new  Ambassador  with  the  same  violent  counsels  with 
which  they  had  plied  Quadra.    They  were  strongly  against 
the  settlement  of  the  commercial  questions  with  Flanders 
except    by    a    war    which    should    stop    English    trade 
altogether  and  give  an  excuse  for  Spanish  armed  inter- 
vention in  their  favour.      But  Guzman  knew  full  well 
that  his  master  would  not  and  dared  not  at  the  time  go  to 
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war  with  England  for  the  sake  of  re-establishing  the 
Catholic  religion  here  whilst  his  own  dominions  were  a 
seething  cauldron  of  disaffection,  so  he  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  as  cleverly  as  Quadra  himself  might  have  done. 
"  I  have  had  to  tell  them  that  the  steps  to  be  taken 
"  against  the  Chancellor  and  Cecil  and  the  other  leaders  of 
"  heresy  in  the  matter  of  the  book  about  the  succession 
"  have  not  been  pushed  forward  because  the  Queen  dare 
*'  not  turn  them  out  or  take  strong  measures  unless  she 
"  has  peace  and  an  understanding  with  your  Majesty,  and 
"  with  the  Catholics  through  you.  I  say  it  is  necessary  to 
"  encourage  the  Queen  in  the  idea  that  she  is  free  to  turn 
"  these  people  out,  which  she  would  not  venture  to  do 
"  if  she  thought  she  had  anything  to  fear  from  your 
"  Majesty,  but  would  cling  fast  to  them  and  the  Pro- 
"  testants.  All  people  think  that  the  only  remedy  for 
"  the  religious  trouble  is  to  get  these  people  turned  out  of 
"  power,  as  they  are  the  mainstay  of  the  heretics.  Lord 
"  Robert  having  the  Catholics  all  on  his  side,  and  I  tell 
"  them  they  must  take  these  things  into  consideration 
"  when  they  were  seeking  a  remedy,  and  that  plenty  of 
"  opportunities  will  offer  themselves  if  needed  to  raise 
"  war  or  stop  trade  later  on.  The  Catholics  are  much 
"  disturbed,  and  as  they  have  no  other  idea  than  this  they 
"  will  not  abandon  it  until  they  see  some  clear  way 
"  of  gaining  their  point.  Certainly  from  what  I  hear 
"  they  are  very  numerous  if  they  dared  to  show  or  had 
"  a  leader." 

Infatuated  as  the  Queen  might  be  with  Dudley,  she 
could  not  dispense  with  Cecil's  great  services,  and  the  plot 
against  him  failed  and  Dudley's  hopes  again  decreased, 
notwithstanding  the  sympathy  of  Philip's  Ambassador, 
who  was  instructed  by  his  master  to  offer  his  aid  only 
on  a  distinct  promise  from  Dudley  to  fully  restore  the 
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Catholic  reKgion  in  the  event  of  his  marriage.  However 
much  Dudley  miglit  convey  by  inuendo,  he  dared  not  pledge 
himself  to  this,  and  Cecil  remained  unmolested.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  half  serious  suggestions  of  marriage  now 
of  Elizabeth,  now  of  Mary,  were  made  by  one  or  the  other 
representative  of  the  conflicting  interests  into  which  the 
continent  was  divided.  As  soon  as  the  negotiations  for 
a  match  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Archduke  assumed 
too  hopeful  an  aspect,  overtures  were  made  for  her  marriage 
with  the  boy  king  of  France.  This  was  retaliated  by 
a  talk  of  marrying  Mary  to  Don  Carlos  or  to  his  uncle 
Don  John  of  Austria.  The  next  time  perhaps  the  order  and 
persons  were  reversed,  but  Elizabeth  with  consummate  tact 
played  with  each  suitor  in  his  turn,  always  keeping 
Leicester  in  reserve.  Guzman  himself,  who  reports  the 
over  changing  phases  of  the  marriage  question,  was  appa- 
rently never  greatly  deceived  by  them,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Erench  negotiations  were  equally  lacking 
in  earnestness.  The  combination  of  secrecy,  swiftness, 
and  boldness  necessary  for  either  party  to  be  successful 
was  impossible  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  various 
feints  and  checkmates  were  obviously  only  to  keep  tlie 
matter  open  until  a  more  favourable  juncture  should  arrive 
for  one  or  the  other  party.  The  reconciliation  between 
PhiHp  and  the  Pope,  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  fears  of  a  league  of 
Catholics  all  over  Europe  which  were  again  and  again 
revived  drove  Elizabeth  periodically  into  the  need  for 
temporising,  and  when  the  news  came  that  Philip  himself 
was  to  march  with  a  great  army  through  Savoy  to  punish 
his  revolting  Elemings,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  the  letters  that 
something  like  dismay  existed  amongst  the  English 
governing  party.  The  Queen  went  out  of  her  way  to 
reiterate  to  Guzman  her  condemnation  of  the  action  of  the 
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Protestants    in    Flanders,    although    she   only    partially 

succeeded    in  convincing  him.      In  every   conversation 

with  the  Ambassador  at  the  time,  she  thought  to  minimise 

the  difference  between  her  own  creed  and  that  of  the 

Catholics,   and   hinted    continually  that  for  reasons  of 

policy  she  was  obliged  to  hide  her  real  religious  leanings. 

Her  famous  rebuke  of  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Nowell, 

on  Ash  "Wednesday,  1565,  for  preaching  against  images, 

related  here  (No.  286),  is  only  one  of  many  instances  in  the 

present  letters  of  the  fear  inspired  by  the  dreaded  league  of 

Cathohcs  against  the  Reformers.    The  interview  of  Philip's 

French   wife   with  her  mother  Catharine   de   Medici  at 

Bayonne,  notwithstanding  Guzman's  earnest  protestations 

that  it  was  only  a  meeting  of  family  affection,  gave  further 

confirmation  to  Cecil  and  his  mistress  that  mischief  was 

brewing  for  them.    They  were  justified  in  their  fears,  for 

the  instructions  given  by  Philip  to  Alba  prove  that  the 

underlying  object  of  the  interview  was  undoubtedly  the 

crushing  out  of  Protestantism    all  over  Europe.      The 

French  version  of  Alba's  instructions  (Paris-Archives  C.K. 

1393,  B.  192)   contain  the  following  statement  of  the 

objects  of  the  meeting  : — 

"  Premiferement.   De  faire  promesse  mutuelle  d'avancer 

autant  qu'il    sera  en  leur  puissance  I'honnour  do  Dieu, 

sontenir    la  religion  sainte    et    catholique    et    pour  la 
defense  d'icelle  employer  leurs  biens,  forces  et  moyens, 

et  ceux  de  leurs  sujets. 

"  Ne  permettre    jamais  fes  pays  de   leur  obeissance 

aucuns  ministres  ni  exercises  de  la  religion  nouvelle  soit 

en  public  ou  en  particulier  et  faire  faire  comman  dement 

a  tons  lets  dits  ministres  sortir  hors   des  provinces  et 

terras  des  dits  deux  princes  dedans  cinq  mois  sous  peine 

de  la  vie  sans  qu'il  soit  loisible  ni  permis  a  aucun  do  les 

rec^ler,  cacher  et  supporter,  sur  les  memos  peines,  rase- 

ment  de  leurs  maisons  et  confiscation  de  leurs  biens. 
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"I'aire  publier  en  cliacun  de  leurs  dits  pays  garder 
ct  entretenir  le  Concile  general  dernierement  fait  et 
celebre  a  Trente  et  tenir  la  main  que  les  decrets  et 
cessions  d'icelluy  soient  regus  et  suivis  sans  aucun 
contredit. 

"Eaire  protestation  et  promesse  de  ne  jamais  par 
ci-apres  poiirvenir  aucun  personnage  aux  etats  royaux 
soit  de  judicatures  on  autres  quelconques  sans  que  le 
pourvu  ait  preablement  avoir  fait  profession  de  sa  foi 
et  qu'il  ait  premierement  ete  connu  etre  de  la  susdite 
bonne  religion,  et  sera  mis  clause  par  toutes  les  lettres 
des  dites  provisions  que  les  pourvus  demeureront  et 
continueront  en  lu  susdite  religion  sur  peine  d'etre 
destitues.  De  purger  et  netoyer  leurs  maisons  et 
justices  de  toutes  heresies  et  religion  nouvelle  et  de  ne 
souffrir  en  icelle  ceux  qui  en  seront  detaches  Oasser 
tons  gouvernements  et  autres  grands  seigneurs  des 
conseils  priv^s  des  dits  Majest^s  et  tons  autres  ayant 
charge,  authority  et  commandement  fes  dits  royaumes 
qui  se  trouveront  etre  de  la  dile  nouvelle  religion 
ensemble  tous  capitaines  et  autres  qui  sont  a  leur  soldo 
et  font  neanmoins  profession  de  la  religion  contraire, 

"De  priver  de  I'Etat  et  honneur  de  leurs  ordres  et 
chevalleries  et  ny  recevoir  desormais  personnages  qui 
ne  soient  de    .     .    .    la  religion  requise." 

Well  might  Catharine  de  Medici  hesitate,  holding  her 
own  power  as  she  did  only  by  nicely  balancing  the  two 
religious  factions,  to  endorse  such  a  thorough  going  policy 
as  this,  and  it  needed  all  the  persuasion  of  her  daughter 
and  promises  of  Spanish  aid  in  case  Catharine  found  the 
Protestants  too  strong  for  her  to  induce  her  to  listen  to  it. 
That  such  a  league  was  actually  negotiated  is  certain. 
A  letter  from  Catharine  to  her  Minister  in  Spain, 
M.  de  FourquevauUi,  after    her    return   from  Bayonne 
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(Bibliotheque  National  Paris  Suppl.  ^f  fol.  64  Lettres 
d'Etat)  tries  to  make  her  acceptance  of  the  league 
conditional  on  a  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(afterwards  Henri  III.)  with  a  Princess  of  the  bouse  of 
Austria,  and  contains  the  following  sentence  :  "  Je  lui  dis 
"  que  en  faisant  ces  marriages  et  donnant  quelque 
"  Etat  a  mon  fils  d'Orleans  qu'il  nous  falloit  tous 
"  joindre  ensemble.  C'est  a  savoir  le  Pape,  I'empereur 
"  et  ces  deux  rois,  les  Allemands  et  autres  que  Ton 
"  avisera.  Et  que  le  roi  mon  fils  n'etait  pas  sans 
"  moyens  pour  aider  de  sa  part  a  ce  qui  seroit  avis6 
"  quand  les  dits  marriages  seroient  faits  et  la  dite 
"  ligue  concliie." 

The  power  of  the  Protestant  nobles  in  France  and  the 
eternal  jealousy  between  France  and  Spain,  together  with 
Philip's  persecution  of  French  residents  in  his  country  and 
the  massacre  of  the  French  expedition  to  Florida  in  the 
following  year,  made  the  real  co-operation  of  the  two 
countries  in  such  a  league  impossible,  but  Elizabeth  and 
her  friends  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on  the  subject 
for  long  after.  The  attempts  to  propitiate  Philip  on  the 
part  of  the  English  are  very  marked  in  all  the  later  letters 
of  his  Ambassador  in  the  present  volume,  and  the  Queen 
on  one  occasion  goes  so  far  (No.  290)  as  to  suggest  herself 
that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for  her  marriage  with 
Don  Carlos.  Whilst  Philip  was  hesitating,  the  Catholic 
party  in  England  had  at  length  taken  a  step  on  their  own 
account  which  once  more  altered  the  political  problem. 
The  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  son  Darnley  had  gone  to 
Scotland  earJy  in  1565,  not  without  some  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  Elizabeth  that  something  sinister  was  afoot,  and 
in  April  of  the  same  year  Lethiugton  came  to  the  Spanish 
Ambassador's  house  and  told  him  (No.  296)  in  strict 
secrecy  that  his  Queen  had  awaited  for  two  years  an 
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answer  to  the  overtures  made  by  him  previously  to  Bishop 
Quadra  for  her  marriage  with  Don  Carlos  and  as  so  long 
a  delay  had  taken  place  she  had  arranged  to  marry 
Darnley.  The  Erench  machinations  of  course  were 
blamed  by  both  diplomatists  for  the  failure  of  the  match, 
and  of  that  of  Mary  with  the  Archduke,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  conference  was  that  Philip  was  to  be  asked  to  help 
the  united  claims  of  Darnley  and  Mary  to  the  English 
crown  supported  as  they  were  by  the  strong  Catholic  party 
in  England.  Now  that  it  was  too  late  Elizabeth  saw  that 
the  consequences  of  the  marriage  which  united  the  two 
principal  Catholic  claimants  to  her  throne  might  be  to 
force  her  hand  with  regard  to  the  declaration  of  her 
successor,  and  her  masterly  dealing  with  the  temporarily 
untoward  circumstances  arising  from  the  match,  in  the 
face  of  great  pressure  from  her  own  Council  and  Parlia- 
ment, is  perhaps  more  vividly  set  forth  in  Guzman's 
letters  in  the  present  volume  than  in  any  other  published 
documents  of  the  time. 

Active  negotiations  were  once  more  opened  for 
Elizabeth's  marriage  with  the  Archduke,  as  lacking  in 
seriousness  as  those  which  had  preceded  them  ;  the  French 
retorted  once  more  by  pushing  forward  their  young  King 
as  a  suitor  for  her  band,  and  stronger  efforts  than  ever 
were  made  by  Elizabeth  and  her  Council  to  keep  the 
friendship  of  the  Spaniards  by  attempting  to  stifle  piracy 
and  professing  sympathy  for  Philip  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Turk  and  his  troubles  in  Flanders.  Once  more  it 
seemed  as  if  after  years  of  hesitancy  Philip's  chance  had 
arrived  and  a  really  bold  policy  of  aiding  revolt  in 
England  at  this  time  in  favour  of  Mary  and  Darnley 
would  probably  have  succeeded.  All  the  north  of 
England  was  favourable  to  her  claims ;  the  nobles  were 
for  the  most  part  inclined  to  espouse  her  cause,  and,  with 
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the  exception  of  London  and  tlie  south-coast  counties, 
little  resistance  was  to  be  feared.  A  blow  struck  at 
Protestantism  in  England  at  the  time  would  have  been 
felt  keenly  in  Philip's  own  revolting  Netherlands,  and 
would  perhaps  have  decided  his  doubting  mother-in-law  in 
Prance  to  take  in  hand  firmly  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
there.  But  even  when  Philip  decided  at  last  to  act,  his 
excess  of  caution  and  avoidance  of  necessary  risk 
frustrated  his  object.  Mary  had  asked  for  armed  forces 
to  repel  the  pressure  of  her  Protestant  subjects  and  assist 
her  claims.  In  reply  (No.  327)  Philip  begs  her  to  be 
careful  and  not  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the  queen  of  England 
or  to  raise  her  (Mary's)  claim  to  the  succession.  If 
Elizabeth  attacks  her  for  religion's  sake,  or  if  the  Scotch 
Protestants  take  up  arms  for  the  same  reason,  then  he  will 
help  her  under  the  shelter  of  the  Pope's  name,  but  he 
(Philip)  must  never  appear.  He  is  full  of  sympathy  and 
love,  but  still  more  full  of  cautious  counsels  and  exhorta- 
tions against  precipitancy,  limiting  his  real  aid  for  the 
moment  to  a  remittance  of  20,000  crowns  which  were  sent 
by  the  hand  of  Mary's  agent  Yaxley.  Elizabeth  and  her 
advisers  knew  of  the  aid  as  soon  as  it  was  sent.  It  was 
sufl&cient  to  arouse  her  resentment,  as  it  did,  and  it  drove 
her  to  help  the  Scotch  lords  with  far  more  eflQ.cient  aid. 
But,  such  as  it  was,  Philip's  remittance  never  arrived. 
The  ship  that  bore  Yaxley  was  wrecked  and  the  envoy's 
dead  body  was  found  on  the  shore  of  Northumberland 
with  much  of  the  money  on  it,  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
Catholic  and  adherent  of  Philip  though  he  was,  forebore 
not  to  press  his  claim  to  the  treasure  trove,  and  by  the 
time  Philip  could  again  make  up  his  mind  dissensions  had 
broken  out  between  Mary  and  her  husband  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  them  had  gone  by. 

Guzman  in  his  letters  makes  no  disguise  of  his  belief  in 
the  complicity  of  Mary  in  her  husband's  murder,  and 
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iutelligenee  of  the  crime  whicii  was  to  be  attempted 
reached  him  some  weeks  before  its  perpetration.  Erom 
the  arrival  of  the  news,  Guzman  himself,  whatever  the 
English  Catholics  might  say,  never  disguises  from  his 
master  that  Mary,  with  whose  proceedings  he  seems  really 
scandalised,  will  be  useless  to  them  as  an  instrument  to 
their  ends  in  future,  his  only  anxiety  in  the  first  days  of 
her  widowhood  being  to  checkmate  the  Erench  in  any 
attempt  to  marry  her  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  familiar  story  of  Mary's  capture  and  her  marriage 
with  Bothwell  and  her  subsequent  seizure  and  imprisonment 
at  Lochleven  by  the  nobles,  is  told  in  Guzman's  letters  to 
his  master  with  evident  auxiety  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  these  events  upon  the  interest  of  Catholicism  iu  England. 
His  own  efforts  were  mainly  confined  to  representing  to 
the  Scotch  agents  who  went  backwards  and  forwards  the 
enormity  of  coercing  a  crowned  monarch,  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  first  that  he  considered  Mary's  behaviour  a  serious 
blow  to  Spanish  hopes  in  Great  Britain.  On  Murray's 
hurried  return  to  Scotland  after  Bothwell's  flight,  he  had 
an  extremely  interesting  and  important  interview  with 
Guzman  de  Silva.  Whilst  professing  an  intention  to 
endeavour  to  liberate  the  Queen,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
disguising  from  the  Ambassador  his  intention  of  making 
himself  master  of  Scotland  and  plainly  expressed  his 
belief  in  his  sister's  complicity  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  This  remarkable  interview  took  place  at  the 
end  of  July  1567,  and  Murray  even  thus  early  appears  to 
have  been  fully  cognisant  of  the  existence  and  purport  of 
the  much  discussed  "  casket  letters  "  which  have  always 
been  considered  the  principal .  documentary  evidence  of 
Mary's  guilt.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  letters  which 
I  have  met  with  is  in  the  present  correspondence 
(No.  431)  under  date  of  12th  July,  and  the  many 
arguments  against  their  genuineness,  founded  upon  the 
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long  delay  in  their  production,  thus  disappear.  De  Croc, 
the  Prench  Ambassador  in  Scotland,  was  passing  through 
London  and  hurrying  home,  no  doubt  with  the  copies 
of  the  letters  in  his  possession,  as  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London  told  Guzman  on  the  date  already  mentioned 
that  he  himself  had  copies  of  the  letters  proving  the 
complicity  of  Mary  in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  The 
principal,  or  "  first "  letter,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is 
briefly  but  not  quite  correctly  summarised  by  Guzman 
in  the  account  he  sends  to  his  master,  and  Murray  told 
him  that  it  was  a  letter  of  more  than  three  sheets  of 
paper  "  all  in  her  own  liandwriting  and  signed  with  her 
name."  Those  who  have  disputed  the  authority  of  the 
letters  have  mainly  based  their  arguments  upon  the  first 
public  mention  of  the  documents  being  in  an  Act  of 
Murray's  Council  dated  so  late  as  4th  December  1567, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  the  rising  of  the  Lords  in  arms 
against  their  Queen,  taking  her  prisoner  and  detaining 
her  person  in  Lochleven,  "  was  in  the  said  Queen's 
"  awin  default  in  as  far  be  diverse  her  pre  vie  letters 
"  written  and  subscrivit  with  her  awin  hand  and  sent 
"  by  her  to  James  Erie  of  Both  well,  chief  executor  of 
•'  the  horrible  murder  (of  the  King)  as  well  before  the 
"  committing  as  after  and  be  hir  ungodly  proceeding 
"  in  a  private  marriage  with  him  suddenly  thereafter, 
"  it  is  most  certain  she  was  previe,  art  and  part  of  the 
"  murder  of  the  King."^' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  Murray's  first  Parliament 
met,  an  Act  was  passed  concernirig  the  Qu(;en's  detention, 
which  is  again  ascribed  to  "  her  awin  default  in  as  far  as 
"  be  divers  letters  written  halelie  with  her  awin  hand." 

George  Dalgleish,  Bothwell's  servant,  in  whose  posses- 
sion the  casket  is  said  to  have  been  found,  was  captured 

*  Godall  vol.  2  p.  64. 
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on  the  20th  June  1567,  and  was  examined  before  Lords 
Morton,  Athol  and  Grange,  a  week  afterwards,*  A  copy 
of  his  examination  and  deposition  attested  by  Sir  John 
Ballendane,  justice  clerk,  is  still  extant,  and  in  it  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  casket ;  indeed,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  Guzman's  reference  to  the  letters  in 
the  present  volume  is  the  first  that  is  recorded.  If  the 
documents  were  genuine,  there  was  of  course  ample  time 
for  Morton,  in  whose  possession  the  casket  must  have 
been,  to  have  written  full  particulars  to  Murray  in 
Lyons  or  Paris  between  the  20th  June  when  Dalgleish 
was  taken  and  the  end  of  July  when  Murray  saw  the 
Ambassador  in  London,  whereas  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Murray  thus  early  whilst  hurrying  back  from  France 
and  before  seeing  his  associates  would  venture  to  concoct 
such  an  elaborate  forgery  as  this  would  have  been, 
particularly  since  we  now  learn  from  Guzman  that  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London  knew  the  pur])ort  of 
the  letters  early  in  July  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible 
for  Murray  to  have  been  informed  of  their  existence. 

Great  as  was  the  blow  to  the  Catholics  struck  by  Mary's 
conduct,  it  was  apparently  counterbalanced  for  the  time 
by  the  fall  of  Valenciennes  and  the  submission  of  the 
Netherlands.  Philip  after  two  years  of  hesitation  had 
decided  not  to  make  the  journey  thither  himself,  but 
to  send  Alba  on  his  fell  march  to  drown  in  blood  what 
was  left  of  Flemish  stubbornness.  But  it  soon  became 
evident  that,  in  despite  of  Alba  in  the  Netherlands, 
triumphant  Catholicism  was  not  to  have  all  its  own  way 
or  to  go  unchallenged  elsewhere.  Over  the  borders  into 
France,  across  the  narrow  sea  to  England,  flocked  the 

*  George  Buchanan  first  published  the  letters,  and  an  account  of  their 
origin  in  his  "Detection,"  1571,  but  they  were  produced  to  Elizabeth's 
Commissioners  at  York  in  October  1568. 
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afPrighted  Protestants  flying  from  the  dread  avenger,  and 
soon  Prance  once  more  was  aflame  with  civil  religious 
warfare.  English  reformers  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply 
moved  at  the  fate  of  their  co-religionists  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  again,  as  in  the  time  of  Quadra,  the  prosecutions  against 
those  who  attended  Mass  at  the  Spanish  embassy  were 
commenced.  But  Guzman  was  less  sensitive  than  the 
Bishop  on  the  subject,  and  the  times  were  altered.  Indeed 
not  only  was  Guzman  obliged  to  temporise  upon  this 
matter,  but  he  had  to  exert  all  his  influence  to  keep  up 
the  apparent  friendship  between  his  master  and  the 
Queen  and  to  persuade  her  not  to  help  the  Huguenots  who 
once  more  were  fighting  for  faith  and  freedom  in  Prance. 
This  was  briefly  the  position  at  the  end  of  1567,  to 
which  date  the  letters  in  the  present  volume  extend. 

Martin  A.  S,  Hume. 
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21  Nov.    1.    Count  de  Feeia  to  the  King. 

I  wrote  on  the  14th,  but  have  learnt  that  the  courier  could  not 
leave  Dover  until  the  l7th.  On  the  latter  day  our  lady  the  Queen 
died.  She  had  been  unconscious  most  of  the  time  since  I  arrived, 
but  always  in  tlie  fear  of  God  and  love  of  Christianity,  indeed  the 
nation  soon  sees  what  a  good  Christian  she  tvas,  for  since  it  was 
known  that  she  was  dying  they  have  begun  to  treat  the  images  and 
religious  persons  disrespectfully.  The  morning  before  Her  Majesty 
died  the  Chancellor  and  the  rest  of  the  Council  went  into  her 
chamber,  and  before  the  women,  doctors  and  others  on  duty  there, 
they  read  the  Queen's  will.  Her  Majesty  was  not  conscious  at  the 
time.  The  will  was  read  by  the  Missioner  (Master)  of  the  Rolls, 
and  on  arriving  at  a  part  where  there  were  some  legacies  left  to 
servants  they  ordered  the  reader  to  pass  on  without  reading  any  of 
them.  They  tell  one  that  this  is  the  way  the  wills  of  the  kings  of 
England  are  always  fulfilled ;  that  is  to  say  just  as  the  Council 
likes.  I  think  your  Majesty  must  have  a  copy  of  the  will,  from 
what  I  heard  when  I  was  here  last,  and  I  have  therefore  said 
nothing  to  the  Council  about  it  and  have  made  no  inquiries  except 
what  people  have  told  me.  Your  Majesty  will  send  me  orders  if  I 
am  to  move  in  this,  and  if  you  have  a  copy  of  the  will  it  would  be 
advisable  to  see  it  again,  as  also  the  marriage  treaty,  and  although 
as  I  have  Avritten  to  your  Majesty  it  is  very  early  yet  to  talk  about 
inarriage  the  confusion  and  ineptitude  of  these  people  in  all  their 
affairs  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  the  more  circumspect,  so  as 
not  to  miss  the  opportunities  which  are  presented  to  us,  and 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  marriage.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
(if  there  be  no  objection)  it  will  be  well  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
(marriage)  treaty,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  very  necessary,  will 
at  least  serve  to  post  me  up  as  to  what  would  be  touched  upon, 
although  a  new  treaty  would  be  different  from  the  last. 

The  new  Queen  and  her  people  hold  themselves  free  from  your 
Majesty  and  will  listen  to  amy  ambassadors  luho  may  come  to  treat 
of  marriage.  Your  Majesty  understands  better  than  I  hotu 
important  it  is  that  this  affair  should  go  through   your   hamds, 
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which  as  I  have  said  will  be  difficult  except  with  great  negotiation 
and  money.  I  therefore  wish  your  Maje.sty  to  keep  in  view  all  the 
steps  to  be  taken  on  your  behalf,  one  of  them  being  that  the  Emperor 
should  not  send  any  ambassador  here  to  treat  of  this,  for  it  would 
be  inconvenient  enough  for  Ferdinand  to  marry  here  even  if  he  took 
the  titbit  from  your  Majesty's  hand,  but  very  much  worse  if  it  vjere 
arranged  in  any  other  way.  For  the  present  I  know  for  certain 
they  will  not  hear  the  name  oj  the  duke  of  Sa.voy  mentioned  as  they 
fear  he  will  want  to  recover  his  estates  with  English  forces  and  will 
keep  them  constantly  at  war.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the 
nobles  are  all  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  do  to  marry  this  woman  in  the  country  itself. 

The  day  on  which  the  Queen  died,  after  the  customary  procla- 
mation was  made  at  Westminster  and  London,  the  Council  decided 
that  the  Chancellor,  the  Admiral,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  earl  of  Derby  and  William  Howard,  should  goto  the  new 
Queen  and  perform  the  ordinary  ceremonies,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  stay  behind,  but  everyone  wanted  to  be  first  to  get  out.  I 
sent  Dasonleville  to  excuse  me  from  going  as  I  waited  here  according 
to  her  orders.  She  sent  word  that  .she  was  sorry  she  could  not  see 
him  in  consequence  of  her  grief  but  that  he  was  to  speak  to  the 
Council,  which  he  did,  although  he  said  more  than  he  was  instructed 
to  say,  which  is  his  great  fault.  But  it  was  all  about  his  grief  at 
the  Queen's  death,  and  congratulations  on  the  new  Queen's  accession. 
They  replied  to  him  very  civilly  and  affectionately.  He  says  William 
Howard  made  him  great  offers  of  service  to  your  Majesty.  William 
Howard  has  been  made  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  Lord  Robert,  the  son 
of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  his 
brother  Lord  Ambrose,  Master  of  Artillery,  the  place  that  Southwell 
held.  She  has  given  the  controllership  to  her  late  cofferer,*  a 
fat  man  whom  your  Majesty  will  have  seen  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
the  secretaryship  to  Cecil.  I  am  told  that  those  who  have  up  to  the 
present  been  sworn  as  members  of  her  Council  are  the  Chancellor, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
(Xeromberi),  Admiral  Clinton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  William  Howard, 
Paget,  her  former  Controller,  the  cofferer  she  has  now  made  her 
Controller  and  Secretary  Cecil.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
officials.  The  day  our  lady  the  Queen  died  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  if  they  convoke  it  again  forty  days  must  pass  by  law.  The 
commission  held  by  the  earl  of  Arundelf  and  his  colleagues  in 
Flanders  also  expired,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  them  fresh 
credentials.  It  is  said  the  Queen  will  come  here  during  this  week, 
and  nothing  can  be  attended  to  before  then,  not  even  a  passport  for 
Don  Alonso  de  Cordova,  the  Eegent  of  Aragon  and  others  who  have 
come  from  Spain.  They  closed  the  ports  as  soon  as  the  Queen  died, 
and  with  the  change  ot  Queen  and  officers  things  are  in  such  a 
hurly-burly  and  confusion  that  fathers  do  not  know  their  own 
children. 


*  Sir  Thomas  Parrj-. 

t  The  earl  of  Arundel,  the  hishop  of  Ely  anil  Dr.  M'^otton  had  heen  seut  to  the  peace 
confereuce  at  Cercanip,  the  Spanish  Commissioners  being  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Kuy 
Gomez,  and  the  bishop  of  Arras,  and  the  French,  Constable  M  ontmorenci,  Marshal 
d'Andre  and  Secretary  L'Aubespine. 
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Your  Majesty's  servants  and  pensioners  here  arc  already  beginning 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  dismissed  without  anything  being  said  to 
them.  /  do  not  know  luhat  had  better  be  done,  whether  to  let  them  go 
thus  without  saying  anything  and  pay  only  those  we  need,  or  to 
dismiss  them.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  say  nothing,  hiht  io  fay 
those  we  want  and  some  fresh  ones.  I  aw.iit  commands,  If  the 
Queen  does  not  ask  for  a  list  of  those  in  your  'pay  or  speak  of  the 
matter,  I  think  it  will  be  better  not  to  stir  it  up,  because  if  she 
should  say  that  we  are  not  to  pay  anybody,  and  afterwards  found 
out  that  we  did  so,  she  would  naturally  be  offended.  I  again  remind 
your  Majesty  that  it  will  be  well  to  despatch  Doctor  Wotton  in  a 
very  good  hv/niour  andj  offer  him  a  pension,  or  refer  hirn  to  fin  to 
pay  him  one  here,  as  he  will  be  one  of  the  most  poiuerfwl  of  them, 
and,  I  am  told,  he  may  be  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.*  I  a,m 
not  sihre  of  this  however. 

The  more  I  think  over  this  business,  the  more  certain  I  am  that 
everything  depends  upon  the  husband  this  wovian  may  take.  If  he 
be  a  suitable  one  religious  matters  will  go  on  well,  and  the  kingdom 
tvill  remain  friendly  to  your  Majesty,  but  if  not  it  will  all  be  spoilt. 
If  she  decides  to  marry  out  of  the  countiy  she  luill  at  once  fix  her  I 
eyes  on  your  Majesty,  althoihgh  some  of  them  here  are  sure  to  pitch  \ 
upon  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  I  am  not  sure  of  all  this,  but  only 
conjecture.  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  pardon  the  disorder  and 
confusion  of  my  letters,  for  things  here  are  going  on  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  quite  itnpossible  to  get  enlightened  on  anything,  and  if  I 
wrote  everything,  she  and  they  say  I  should  never  end..  Really  this 
country  is  w,ore  fit  to  be  dealt  with  sword  in  hand  than  by  cajolery, 
for  there  are  neither  funds,  nor  soldiers,  nor  heads,  nor  forces,  and 
yet  it  is  overfloiuing  with  every  other  necessary  of  life. 

The  body  of  our  lady  the  Queen  is  kept  until  its  interment  in  the 
chamber  outside  the  one  she  slept  in,  and  the  house  is  served  exactly^ 
as  it  was  before. 

On  the  night  of  the  day  of  the  Queen's  decease  the  Cardinal  t  also 
died.  He  was  very  weak  and  with  continual  fever,  and  his  servants 
did  not  take  care  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  Queen  from  him.  He 
was  so  afflicted  by  it  that  it  hastened  his  end.  Two  days  after  he 
died  the  Queen  sent  the  earl  of  Rutland,  Throgmorton,  and  an  uncle 
of  Peter  Carew  (Pedro  Caro)  to  embargo  all  his  goods  and  take  an 
inventory  of  them,  as  it  was  thought  he  was  a  very  wealthy  man, 
and  if  he  received  what  they  say  he  did,  he  must  have  been  so.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  for  certain  yet.  It  was  a  mercy  for  God 
to  take  him  and  I  do  not  think  your  Majesty  loses  much  with  him, 
according  to  what  these  people  tell  me,  although  I  thought  otherwise 
formerly. 

The  people  are  wagging  their  tongues  a  good  deal  about  the  late 
Queen  having  sent  greed  sums  of  money  to  your  Majesty,  and  that  I 
have  sent  200,000  ducats  since  I  have  been  here.     They  say  that  it     y 
is  through  your  Majesty  that  the  country  is  in  such  vjant  and  that  -J 
Ccdais  was  lost,  and  also  that  through  your  not  coming  to  see  the 

*  He  was  appointed  dean  of  Canterbury  and  \°  |  Pole. 
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Queen  our  lady,  she  died  of  sorrow.  The  sorrow  I  feel,  is  that  your 
Majesty  should  have  allowed  so  much  favour  to  be  shown  to  this 
scurvy  Lord  Chamberlain  Hastings,  for  it  is  he  who  is  publishing 
these  things  and  is  the  greatest  enemy  our  country  has.  The 
Controller  and  Boxall  make  much  of  me,  hut  they  are  all  as 
ungrateful  to  your  Majesty  as  if  they  had  never  received  anything 
from  your  hands.  It  is  true  that  as  they  are  naturcdly  -much  put 
out  and  nobody  knows  what  is  to  become  of  him,  they  are  so  giddy 
and  confused  that  we  must  not  judge  them  too  hastily.  The  people 
are  more  free  than  ever,  the  heretics  thinking  that  they  will  be  able 
to  persecute  the  Catholics,  but  things  in  tliis  respect  are  somewhat 
quieter,  as  on  the  Sunday  before  the  Queen  died  the  priest  who 
preached  the  seruion  at  St.  Pauls  told  them  to  pray  for  the  Pope. 
They  see  also  that  the  new  Queen  goes  to  mass.  These  people  try 
to  spread  about  everywhere  that  your  Majesty  will  in  future  have 
no  more  influence  here  than  if  you  had  never  married  the  late  Queen 
and  with  this  object  they  wish  the  Queen  not  to  be  too  ready  to 
treat  with  me.  She  is  very  much  wedded  to  the  people  and  thinks 
as  they  do,  and  therefore  treats  foreignei's  slightingly.  For  this 
reason,  and  seeing  that  neither  she  nor  they  have  done  anything  j'et, 
I  have  decided  to  go  on  very  quietly  until  things  settle  down  and  I 
isee  who  is  to  take  the  lead.  Up  to  the  present  nothing  is  certain 
'and  everyone  talks  as  his  wishes  lead  him ;  I  wonder  they  have 
not  sent  me  crazy.  The  whole  point  of  it  is  (as  I  have  said)  the 
husband  she  chooses,  and  we  must  try  by  money  arrangements  that 
'he  shall  be  one  agreeable  to  your  Majesty. 

They  tell  me  the  Queen  left  orders  that  she  was  to  be  buried 
either  at  Windsor  or  Westminster,  and  that  the  body  of  Queen 
Katharine,  her  mother,  should  also  be  brought  thither.  They  have 
not  yet  decided  which  place  it  shall  be,  but  the  new  Queen  wishes  it 
to  he  done  with  all  solemnity. — London,  2Ist  November  1558. 

25  Nov.    2.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

After  writing  the  enclosed  the  post  despatched  by  your  Majesty 
on  the  loth  arrived  with  three  letters,  but  that  for  the  Queen,  now 
in  heaven,  did  not  come. 

The  Queen  decided  three  days  ago  to  send  Lord  Cobham  to  your 
Majesty.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Lord  Cobham  whom  you  knew  and 
who  recently  died.  They  told  me  nothing  aboul;  it  until  yesterday 
when  Secretary  Cecil  sent  to  say  that  Cobham  was  going  and  had 
been  ordered  to  visit  me  before  he  left.  This  he  did  last  evening 
but  the  object  of  his  going  is  only  to  inform  your  Majesty  formally  of 
what  has  occurred.  He  has  no  place  in  the  Queen's  household  and 
he  and  his  brother  have  not  enjoyed  a  good  reputation,  but  have 
always  been  adherents  of  the  new  Queen  and  she  is  attached  to  him. 
Your  Miijesty  should  have  him  well  housed  and  treated,  and  a 
handsome  chain  or  something  should  be  given  to  him.  I  have 
written  to  my  brother-in-law  asking  him  to  entertain  him  and  to 
win  his  good  graces.  They  tell  me  they  are  going  to  send  someone 
else  to  the  Emperor,  but  do  not  know  yet  who  it  will  be.  The  day 
before  yesterday  the  Queen  came  to  a  house  of  my  Lord  North, 
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formerly  a  Carthusian  monastery,  close  to  the  horse  market,  and  the 

whole  of  London  turned  out  and  received  her  with  great  acclamations. 

They  tell  me  her  attitude  was  more  gracious  to  tlie  common  people 

than  to  others.     She  will  not  go  to  the  Tower  till  next  week.     I 

sent  the  Admiral's  wife  to  visit  her  and  she  returned  me  a  very 

gracious  reply.     I  think  of  seeing  her  tomorrow  or  the  day  after 

nnd  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  Majesty's  letter  with  the  credit, 

for  without  that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  cajole  these  people.     I  beg 

your  Majesty  to  send    me  Don  Juan  de  Ayala   or  the   bishop  of 

Aquila,  as  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  negotiating  without  a  tender.     There 

is   great   rejoicing  amongst   tlie   common   people   and  young  folks 

and  those  who  were  persecuted  for  heresy  or  treason,  but  others  are 

not  so  pleased,  as  I  hear.     Dasonleville  writes  to  your  Majesty,  and 

I  have  told  him  to  continue  to  do  so  as  your  Majesty  will  be  glad 

sometimes  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  he  will  be  gratified  by  it. 

Don  Alonso  de  Cordova  will  go  as  soon  as  possible.     I  will  not  detain 

him  now  that  some  of  my  own  people  have  arrived.      They  tell 

strange  stories  of  the  bad  treatment  they  were  subjected  to  on  the  road 

from  Dover  hither.     I  note  what  your  Majesty  says  about  the  ship 

"  Mihona "  which  went  to  the  Mina  and  also  about  recovering  the 

artillery  and  goods   taken  by  the  English   out  of   the  Portuguese 

ship  "  Ra2wsa."     I   will  attend   to  it  as  a  thing  that  so  interests 

your  Majesty,  but  I  understand  this  "  Mihona  "   business  is  a  very 

dangerous  one  to  touch.     The  ship  sailed  when  Hovjard  was  admiral, 

and  he  must  have  been  paid  to  let  her  go,  and'  although  they  said  she 

ivas  going  to  Barhary  her  real  destination  loas  known  all  along 

and  some  of  the  Council  were  in  the  secret,  as  I  heard  from  Figueroa 

when  your  Majesty  wrote  to  him  about  it  in  April  last.     The  Queen, 

now  in   heaven,  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  matter,  but  it  all 

ended  in  smoke,  for  in  fact   the   English   deeply  resented   being 

interfered  with  in  this  navigation,  and  what  was  done  was  only  out 

of  respect  for  your  Majesty.     The  Queen  herself  consented  with  an 

ill  grace  and  the  Council  with  a  worse  grace  still  as  some  of  them 

were  mixed  up  in  the  affair.     Nevertheless  I  will  do  what  I  can, 

though  I  am  unwilling  to  open  up  claims  which  will  offend  these 

people  or  rather  which  they  tvill  refuse. 

I  think  it  will  be  well  for  your  Majesty  to  have  all  the  treaties 
between  the  late  Emperor  and  King  Henry  and  of  yowr  own  m,arriage 
well  looked  into  to  see  whether  any  of  them  are  binding  on  heirs  and 
successors  in  England,  especially  that  of  1 542.  M.  D'A  rras*  and  the 
Flerrdngs  think  that  heirs  and  successors  are  included  in  that  treaty. 

Paget  told  your  Majesty  two  years  ago  that  they  were  not,  but  I 
in  conversation  with  the  Councillors  separately,  and  once  when  they 
were  together,  told  them  they  were  obliged  by  the  old  treaties  to 
declare  war  when  they  did,  without  going  into  particidars,  and  I 
pointed  it  out  again  receentlj',  but  I  have  always  avoided  stirring 
the  matter  up  before  Paget.  It  would  be  very  convenient  if  these 
people  were  bound  by  treaty.  1  have  copies  of  all  the  treaties  here, 
but  as  they  are  in  French  I  do  not  understand  them  well.     If  your 

*  Anthony  Perreuot,  bishop  of  Arras   Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 
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Majesty  wishes  Dasonleville  could  go  over  them  with  me  so  that  I 
might  understand  them  better,  but  I  do  not  show  them  to  him  until 
I  know  your  Majesty's  pleasure,  recognising  the  undesirability  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  Flemings  in  view  of  possible  contingencies. 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  Queen  decided  yesterday  to  send 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  to  the  Emperor.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  in 
time  of  King  Edward  was  one  of  the  three  secretaries  of  the  Council, 
and  when  troops  were  being  raised  a  year  since  to  succour  Calais 
he  went  as  commissary  to  Dover,  where  I  saw  him.  He  is  a  man 
of  a  little  over  forty,  and  speaks  Latin,  Italian  and  French  well. 
Neither  the  Queen  or  Council  has  sent  word  to  me  about  it. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  was  dean  of  the  Chapel,  which  is  an  office  of 
high  honour  here,  but  the  Queen  has  taken  it  away  from  him,  and 
given  it  to  an  elder  brother  of  Peter  Carew  (Pedro  Caro)  who  is 
archdeacon  of  Exeter  (I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  quite  right  about 
the  name  of  this  church).  He  was  married  in  time  of  King  Edward, 
but  his  wife  is  dead.     They  tell  me  he  is  neither  learned  nor  wise. 

Although  the  Chancellor  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Privy  Seal  have 
been  received  into  the  Council,  they  have  not  been  confirmed  in  their 
offices.  Lord  Robert,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  is  in  the  Council. 
A  Mr.  Rogers*  has  been  made  vice-chamberlain.  He  was  a  servant 
of  King  Henry  and  they  say  he  is  a  soldier. 

They  say  that  last  year  the  Treasurer,  without  orders  from  the 
Queen,  had  the  tomb  over  King  Henry's  grave  removed,  and  left  it 
bare,  and  this  summer  secretary  Boxall,  who  is  the  dean,  when  he 
returned  from  the  feast  of  St.  George  there  (Windsor),  told  the  Queen 
of  it,  whereupon  she  was  very  angry,  according  to  him,  but  things 
remained  as  they  were.  The  new  Queen  has  however  ordered  the 
tomb  to  be  restored  as  before,  and  even  better.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  if  the  Queen  do  not  send  her  obedience  to  the  Pope  or  delay 
doing  so,  or  if  he  should  take  into  his  head  to  recall  matters  concerning 
the  divorce  of  King  Henry  there  may  he  a  defect  in  the  succession 
of  this  Queen  which  will  help  to  upset  the  present  state  of  things 
here  m,ore  than  anything  else.  Your  Majesty  will  consider  whether 
it  will  be  well  to  write  to  Rome  and  in  some  good  way  get  the  Pope 
sounded  about  it  to  see  whether  he  will  act.  I  think  your  Majesty 
ought  to  do  it. — 25t]i  November  1558. 

26  Nov.     3.     Count  de  Feeia  to  Gonzalo  Peeez. 

Last  night  I  despatched  a  courier  with  .a  long  letter  to  the  King 
to  accompany  Lord  Cobham.  I  send  the  present  to  catch  him  as 
I  have  since  heard  that  they  are  ordering  Loid  Cobham  to  go  direct 
to  Cercamp  to  bear  a  new  commission  to  the  earl  of  Arundel  and 
his  colleagues,  as  their  old  commission  expired  with  the  death  of 
the  Queen.  It  will  be  well  to  advise  our  Commissioners  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  these  Englishmen,  in  case  this  should  be  some  trick  to 
our  detriment,  as  I  was  told  nothing  about  his  going  to  Cercamp  till 
he  had  gone. — London,  26th  November  1558. 

■*  Sir  Edward  Eogers  had  been  appointed  captain  of  the  Queen's  guard  at  Eli2aheth'.s 
iirst  Council  at  Hatfield  five  days  before  this  letter  was  written. 
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14  Dec.    4.     Count  de  Feeia  to  the  King. 

The  bishop  o£  Acjuila  arrived  here  on  the  7th,  and  the  day  before 
he  sent  me  on  the  letters  from  Dover,  so  that  I  should  not  have  to 
await  news  of  my  brother's  health.  He  suffered  greatly  at  sea,  but  I 
believe  the  tears  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  floated  them  into  port,  for  he 
says  the  Earl  cried  like  a  child.  I  saw  the  Earl  at  the  palace  very 
smart  and  clean,  and  they  say  he  carries  his  thoughts  very  high.  A 
courier  called  Mendez  whom  I  sent  from  here  on  the  25th  November 
deserves  punishment.  He  ought  to  have  crossed  with  Lord  Cobham, 
but  went  to  sleep  at  Dover,  and  Cobham  crossed  without  him.  The 
other  man  who  was  sent  on  the  26th  was  more  careful  and  crossed 
with  Cobham.  The  day  on  which  the  Qiieeti  died  I  wished  to  send 
by  land  and  sea,  but  could  not  as  the  earl  of  Arundel's  servant  who 
crossed  over  bore  the  orders  to  close  the  ports  and  to  give  him  ships 
to  bring  his  master  over.  I  wrote  nevertheless  by  Don  Alonso  de 
Cordova,  but  he  was  a  half  an  hour  too  late,  and  although  he  offered 
them  large  sums  to  let  him  go  they  refused.  I  wrote  the  letter  with 
great  fears  that  they  would  take  it  from  him,  but  I  am  glad  your 
Majesty  received  mine  of  21st,  25th  and  27th,  which  answer  some  of 
your  questions. 

The  bishop  of  Aquila  seems  to  understand  thoroughly  the  business 
of  the  Emperor  and  Ms  sons,  and  your  Maje.sty  has  certainly  done 
me  a  great  favour  in  sending  him  to  me  as  he  is  a  very  discreet  and 
virtuous  man  and  may  help  me  much. 

As  I  understand  from  him,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  is  not  a  man 
very  Jit  for  this  business,  but  if  your  Majesty  does  not  wish  for  him 
I  do  not  see  whom  we  are  to  put  forward. 

It  gives  me  great  trouble  every  time  /  write  to  your  Majesty  not 
to  be  able  to  send  more  pileasing  intelligence,  but  what  can  he  expected 
from  a  country  governed  by  a  Queen,  and  she  a  young  lass,  who, 
although  sharp,  is  without  prudence,  and  is_  every  day  standing  up  ^ 
against  religion  nwre  openly  ?  The  kingdom  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  young  folks,  heretics  and  traitors,  and  the  Queen  does  not 
favour  a  single  m,an  whom  Her  Majesty,  who  is  now  in  heaven, 
would  have  received  and  will  take  no  one  intojier  service  who.^ 
served  her  sister  when  she  was  Lady  Mary.  ~t)nTier  way  from  the 
Tower  to  her  house  where  she  now  is,  she  saw  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  who  is  ill  with  a  quartan  ague,  at  a  wvndow,  and, 
she  stopped  her  palfrey  and  was  for  a  long  while  asking  him  aboxit 
his  health  in  the  most  cordicd  way  in  the  world.  The  only  true 
]-eason  for  this  was  that  he  had  been  a  great  traitor  to  her  sister,  and^ 
he  who  was  most  prominent  in  this  way  is  now  best  thought  of.  The 
old,  people  and  the  Catholics  are  dissatisfied,  hut  dare  not  open  their 
lips.  She  seems  to  me  incomparably  more  feared  than  her  sister 
and  gives  her  orders  and  has  her  way  as  absolutely  as  her  father  did. 
Her  present  Controller  and  secretary  Cecil  govern  the  kingdom, 
and  they  tell  me  the  earl  of  Bedford  has  a  good  deal  to  say.  When 
I  spoke  to  her  at  Lord  North's  house,  she  told  me  that  when  anything 
had  to  be  discussed  with  me  she  would  send  two  of  her  Council  to 
me.  I  asked  her  which  two  they  would  be,  so  that  I  might  know 
with  whom  to  communicate  in  case  I  had  anything  to  say.     She  said 
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they   would   be   the    Controller,    Cecil   and    admiral   Clinton,    and 
directly  afterwards  she  appointed  the  first  two,  so  I  knew  she  only 
mentioned  Clinton  because  she  thought  I  was  fiiendly  with  him  and 
I  satisfied  myself  of  this  subsequently.     She  afterwards  said  that 
when  I   wanted  anything  I  was  to  speak  to  her  personally,  and  I 
made  an  appearance  of  being  very  highly  gratified  with  this.     I 
know  this  is  a  very  feeble  foundation  to  begin  with,  but  I  was  glad 
nevertheless.     I  am  trying  to  get  a  chamber  in  the  palace  when  she 
goes  to  Whitehall,  although  I  am  very  much  afraid  they  will  not 
give  me  one,  but  I  have  little  chance  of  getting  to  talk  to  these 
people  from  the  outside  and  they  are  so  suspicious  of  ine  that  not  a 
man  amongst  them  dares  to  speak  of  me ;  as  the  late  Chancellor 
has  told  me  plainly.     He  is  a   worthy  person  and  she  knows  it,  but 
he  is  not  in  the  gang  and  will  not  return  to  office.     He  tells  me  that 
if  they  offered  it  to  him  he  would  not  accept  it.     I  think  Paget  is 
dying  as  fast  as  he  can.     He  was  very  bad  before  and  the  Queen 
seems  not  to  have  favoured  him   as  he  expected ;  indeed  I  do   not 
think  she  will  return  him  liis  office,  and  this  no  doubt  has  increased 
his  malady.     They  are  all  very  glad  to  be  free  of  your  Majesty  as  if 
you  had  done  harm  instead  of  very  much  good,  and,  although  in 
all  my  letters  to  your  Majesty  I  have  said  how  small  a  party  you 
have  here  I  am  never  satisfied  that  I  have  said  enough  to  describe 
things  as  they  really  are.     As  I  am,  so  isolated  from  them  I  am 
m,uch  embarrassed  and  confused  to  devise  m,eans  of  finding  out  what 
is  going  on,  for  truly  they  run  away  from  me  as  if  I  were  the  devil. 
The  best  thing  will  be  to  get  ony  foot  into  the  palace,  so  as  to  speak 
oftener  to  the  Queen  as  she  is  a  woman  who  is  very  fond  of  argument. 
Everybody  thinks  that  she  will  not  marry  a  foreigner  and  they 
cannot  make  out   whom  she  favours,  so  that  nearly  every  day  some 
new  cry  is  raised  about  a  husband.     They  have  dropped  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Westmorland,  and  say  now  she  will  marry  William 
Howard's  son  or  Picleering  who  went  to  bring  over  the  Germans  that 
Wallerthum  raised.     The  most  discreet  people  fear  she  will  marry 
for  caprice,  and  as  the  good  or  evil  of  the  business  all  turns  on  this, 
I  do  nothing  but  think  how  and  when  I  can  get  a  word  in  about  it. 
As  your  Majesty  tells  me  I  am  to  give  my  opinion  I  proceed  to  do  so, 
after  describing  the  real  state  of  affairs  here,  as  I  always  do,  because 
in  that  case  the  simple  things  I  say  myself  are  of  less  importance. 

At  present  I  see  no  disposition  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  any 
proposal  on  your  Majesty's  behalf,  either  on  her  part  or  on  that  of 
the  Council,  and  when  it  has  to  be  approached,  it  should  be  mentioned 
first  to  her  alone,  as  she  told  me  when  I  had  anything  to  say  I  could 
say  it  to  her  personally.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  is  not  a  matter 
that  can  be  spoken  of  to  the  Council  until  more  light  is  obtained  as 
to  her  own  inclinations.  What  can  be  done  with  the  Councillors 
individually,  but  not  as  a  body,  is  to  dissuade  them  from  her 
marriage  with  an  Englishman,  and  I  am  moving  in  this  way  as 
cleverly  as  I  can,  although  very  cautiously  and  slowly  seeing  how 
little  I  can  mix  with  these  people.  They  will  look  with  more  favour 
on  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  than  on  your  Majesty,  when  they  have 
made  up  their  mind  to  accept  a  foreigner,  because  they  think  he  will 
always  reside  in  the  country  and  will  have  no  quarrel  with  France, 
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and  although  some  of  them  understand  that  the  power  and  grandeur 

of  your  Majesty  is  of  great  importance  to  their  security,  the  short 

time  your  Majesty  could  reside  here  and  your  enmity  to  France 

turn  them  against  you.     As  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  I  have  written  to 

your  Majesty  to  say  that  they  will  not  agree  to  him,  for  in  fiict  they 

have  a  great  hatred  of  war  and  they  are  afraid  he  may  try  to  recover 

his  states  at  the  expense  of  this  country.     I  do  not  know  which  way 

the  Queen  is  inclined,  for  on  the  one  hand  she  complained  to  me  of 

her  sisters  having  married  a  foreigner,  and  on  the  other  I  see  she  is 

very  vain  and  as  inuch  set  against  her  sister  as  she  was  previoujS  to 

her  death.     I  fancy  I  can  get  at  her  through  this  feeling.     We  must 

begin  by  getting  her  into  talk  about  your  Majesty,  and  ran  down 

the  idea  of  her  marrying  an  Englishman,  and  thus  to  hold  herself 

less  than  her  sister,  tvho  would  never  onarry  a  subject.     We  must 

tell  her  that  one  of  the  reasons  the  Queen,  now  in  heaven,  disliked 

her  was  her  fear  that  if  she  died  your  Majesty  would  marry  her 

(Elizabeth) ;  and  then  place  before  her  how  badly  it  would  look  for/ 

her  to  marry  one  of  these  ruen  whilst  there  are  such  great  princes 

whom   she   might  marry.     After  that   we   can   take  those  whom 

she  might  marry  here  and  pick  them  to  pieces  one  by  one,  which  will 

not  require  much  rhetoric,  for  there  is  not  a  man  amongst  them 

worth  anything,  counting  the  married  ones  and  all.     We  can  then 

remind  her  of  the  claims  of  the  Queen  Bauphine  (Mary  Queen  of 

Scots)  and  the  need  for  her  (Elizabeth's)  being  allied  with    your 

Majesty  or  with  someone  belonging  to  you  and  so  on,  to  the  other 

reasons  we  can  allege  against  her  nnarriage  here.     When  she  is 

dissuaded,  if  she  inclines  to  your  Majesty  it  will  be  necessary  for 

you  to  send  me  orders  whether  I  am  to  carry  it  any  further  or  throw 

cold  water  on  it  and  set  up  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  because  I  do 

not  see  what  other  person  we  can  propose  to  whom  she  would  agree. 

When  your  Majesty  married   the  late  Queen  the  French  felt  it  very 

keenly,  as  they  will  if  you  marry  this  one,  and  particularly  as  she  is 

more  likely  to  have  children  on  account  of  her  age  and  temperament, 

in  both  of  which  respects  she  is  much  better  than  the  Queen  now  in 

heaven,  although  in  every  other  she  compares  most  unfavourably 

with  her.     No  one  understands   better  than  your  Majesty  the  affairs 

of  this  country,  and  indeed  all  others,  and  I  do  not  see  therefore  how 

anybody  can  advise  your  Majesty  in  this  better  than  you  can  advise 

yourself.     In  case  we  have  to  put  forward  the  Archduke  the  manner 

in  which  your  Majesty  treats  with  the  Emperor  and  his  sons  is  to 

be  considered,' so  as  to  convince  them  of  your  friendsip  and  make 

good  teruis  with  them  both  in  the  matter  of  the  Italian  suzerainty 

and  any  others  there  m,ay  be  unknown  to  me  as  I  have  been  so 

short  a  time  ia  these  affairs.     They  may  also  broach  the  subject  of  a 

marriage  between  his  (the  Emperor's)  daughter  and  your  Majesty, 

and  it  is  well  to  consider  in  time  what  answer  should  be  given  in 

such  case. 

/  do  not  for  the  present  see  any  way  of  beginning  what  I  have 
mentioned  except,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  Queen,  as 
she  is  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  me,  to  introduce  the  subject  and 
proceed  with  it  as  I  see  opportune  omd  as  your  Majesty  may  order. 
I  have  seen  her  txvice  since  she  has  been  Queen,  once  in  Lord  North's 
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house  and  once  in  that  luhich  belonged  to  the  duke  of  SoTnerset  where 
.she  is  now.  When  I  saw  her  at  North's  she  began  taking  off  her 
glove  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  so  that  I  might  kiss  her  hand,  as  I  did. 
I  did  not  speak  of  business,  confining  myself  to  complements,  but 
told  her,  as  my  only  reason  for  being  here  was  to  serve  her  and 
ctdvise  your  Majesty  how  to  gratify  her  in  everything,  I  proposed 
also  to  convey  to  her  the  knowledge  of  things  in  luhich  your  Majesty 
could  he  gratified,  and  so  to  help  forward  the  good  fellowshii^  which 
I  thought  both  parties  wished  to  preserve.  In  pursuance  of  this  I 
said  your  Majesty  had  ordered  me  to  beg  her  to  be  very  careful 
about  religious  affairs  as  they  were  what  first  and  principally 
concerned  you.  She  answered  that  it  would  indeed  be  had  for  her 
to  forget  God  who  had  been  so  good  to  her,  which  appeared  to  one 
rather  an  equivocal  reply.  When  I  left  on  that  day  I  sent  her  by 
the  Admiral's  wife  the  two  rings  that  your  Majesty  gave  me  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Queen  because  as  I  saw  she  was  so  fond  of  her 
jewels  I  thought  best  to  give  her  up  even  the  poorest  of  them.  I  saw 
lier  again  three  days  after  the  bishop  of  Aquila  arrived  and  gave 
her  an  account  of  the  position  of  the  peace  negotiations.  When  I 
told  her  about  the  suspension  of  hostilities  she  thought  it  was  some 
trap  against  her,  and  that  your  Majesty  was  leaving  her  out.  I 
cmdd  not  manage  to  remove  this  suspicion.  When  she  had  gone 
in  I  called  Cecil,  the  Controller  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
P)edford  and  communicated  the  affair  to  them  and  asked  the 
Secretary,  who  is  the  man  who  does  everything,  to  go  in  at  once 
and  explain  it  to  her,  which  he  did.  I  told  her  about  the  jewels 
which  were  in  the  box  at  Whitehall  and  said  I  would  give  her  the 
key  when  I  came.  She  accepited.  1  have  heard  also  that  the  Queen, 
now  in  heaven,  ordered  in  her  will  that  the  jewels  given  to  her  by 
your  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  should  be  returned  to  you  and  these 
people  had  concealed  this  and  kept  the  jewels.  Seeing  this  1  thought 
best  to  say  that  your  Majesty  would  be  very  pleased  for  her  to 
have  them  if  she  wanted  them.  She  asked  me  whether  I  was 
instructed  to  say  so,  and  I  told  her  the  only  instructions  I  had  were 
that  your  Majesty  would  be  glad  for  her  to  take  anything  she 
wanted  of  what  belonged  to  you  as  a  good  brother  should.  She  is 
very  fond  of  having  things  given  to  her,  and  her  one  theme  is  how 
poor  she  is.  The  ring  brought  by  the  bishop  of  Aquila  I  sent  her 
hy  the  Controller  as  I  did  not  think  fitting  to  give  it  to  her  befoi^e 
so  many  people.  Both  times  I  have  spoken  with  her  have  been  in 
the  presence  chamber  crammed  with  pieople,  and  what  with  this  and 
coll  these  gifts  I  think  I  never  saw  her  so  carried  away  as  she  was 
to-day.  She  was  full  of  fine  words  for  me,  however,"  and  told  me 
that  when  people  said  she  was  French  I  was  not  to  believe  it.  T 
said  I  liad  never  heard  such  a  thing,  nor  did  I  believe  anyone  in  the 
world  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  so.  She  afterwards  said  she  hoped 
your  Majesty  would  not  be  offended  if  she  employed  some  of  the 
servants  you  had  here,  and  I  answered,  that  on  the  contrary,  you 
would  be  very  pleased  thereat,  and  that  if  she  wanted  any  of  the 
servants  or  subjects  of  your  Majesty  in  your  other  kingdoms  you 
would  willingly  send  them  to  her.  So  that  she  will  alloiu  us  to  pay 
those  who  were  paid  before  which  is  very  different  from  what  she 
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said  the  first  time  I  spoke  to  her  which  was  that  she  would  not  allow 
it.     Up  to  the  present  time  those  ivho  have  been  told  that  the  pensions 
they  enjoyed   secretly  will   still   he  paid   to  them,  and  who  have 
accepted  are  the  Adviiral  and  Privy  Seal  (Paget).     I  have  thought 
that  it  will  be  well  to  tell  your  Majesty's  servants  here  that  you  are 
willing  to  pay  them  their  wages  whilst  they  serve  you  with  the 
servants  of  other  nations,  but  that  you  can  give  nothing  to  those 
who  stay  at  home.     I  have  done  this,  and  your  Majesty  may  be 
sure  that  very  few  of  them  will  go  abroad  to  serve ;  I  can  see  that 
is    not   their  idea.      The    Queen   (now  in   heaven)   ordered   your 
Majesty's  archers  to  be  paid  thirteen  months  from  the  1st  July  1557 
to  the  last  day  of  July  of  this  year,  which  pay  amounts  to  2,600L, 
and  when  I  was  here  she  said  it  would  be  well  that  Francisco  de 
Lexalde  should  receive  this  money  and  pay  the  archers.     I  thought 
it   had   better    be  done  without  the  intervention  of   any  of  your 
Majesty's  servants,  but  said  if  the  Queen  wished  it  so,  well  and  good, 
as  I  could  see  she  was  more  inclined  to  her  own  way.     When  I  had 
left  she  caused  Don  Alonso  de  Cordova  to  receive  the  notes  and  give 
them  to   Lexalde   to   keep.     Lexalde  now   tells   me  that  the   vice- 
chamberlain    Beningfield    has    asked    him    for    them    to    settle    his 
accounts,  and  that  he  has  given  them  to  him.     Your  Majesty  will 
advise  what  I  am  to  say  if  they  ask  me  for  this  money  although  it 
is  not  reasonable  that  they  should  haggle  over  small  accounts  with 
your  Majesty,  seeing  what  you  have    done  and  will  do  for  them. 
Let  me  know  your  orders  also  up  to  what  date  j'our  Majesty  wishes 
the  archers  and  servants  paid.     I  think  that  if  your  Majesty  has 
them  paid  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  it  will  more  than  suffice  as 
your   Majesty  has  not  been  here  all  this  year  nor  have  they  been 
employed,  although  it  is    true  the  Queen,  who  is  now  in  heaven, 
ordered  the  archers  to  serve  from  last  April. 

I  think  a,  different  course  must  be  adopted  with  the  pensioners. 
It  will  he  best  to  pay  them  to  the  end  of  this  year  and  afterwards  to 
pay  those  tuho  may  be  needful,  such  as  Cecil,  who  I  think  should 
receive  i  ,000  crowns,  the  Controller,  Lord  Robert  and  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  who  should  each  receive  a  similar  amount  as  they  are 
necessary  now.  I  will  tell  them  this  as  soon  as  a  good  opportunity 
ofi'ers.  Your  Majesty  will  consider  which  of  those  who  had  pensions 
are  to  be  paid  besides  the  above  mentioned.  I  think  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  ought  to  he  paid,  as  although  he  is  not  very  well  thought 
of,  he  is  one  of  the  best  servants  your  Majesty  has  here  and  is  a 
man  of  authority,  and  both  the  present  and  former  admirals  are 
his  friends.  Since  the  new  Queen  succeeded  he  has  always  been 
about  the  palace  and  does  not  leave  her  side. 

Councillor  Dasonleville  has  been  awaiting  here  the  decision  of 
these  people  about  the  matter  that  brought  him  here,  but  what 
with  the  late  Queen's  illness  and  then  the  talk  of  peace,  things  have 
remained  as  they  were.  He  now  wishes  to  leave  as  he  does  not  think 
this  a  safe  place  to  stay  in  during  such  times  as  these ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  unadvisable  that  he  should  go  and  so  cause  offence  to 
these  people  as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  persuade  them  that 
your  Majesty  has  the  same  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the  country 
as  when  the  late  Queen  was  alive.  He  is  trying  to  prevent  the 
breaking  out  of  war  between  Scotland  and  your  Majesty's  Flemish 
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States,  and  has  spoken  to  the  Queen  who  refers  him  to  the  Council. 
I  have  told  him  he  had  better  lay  before  them  the  reasons  why  it  is' 
desirable  for  this  country  that  the  war  between  Flanders  and 
Scotland  should  not  be  declared,  and  ask  them  to  consider  them, 
and  endeavour  from  here  to  get  the  truce  prolonged,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  to  ask  them  for  leave  to  go  home,  where  his  presence  is 
required,  and  on  his  return  he  will  bring  nev^  credentials,  which 
they  have  already  asked  him  for.  If  they  do  not  wish  him  to  go  he 
must  send  for  the  credentials  and  await  them.  Really  he  would  not 
be  at  all  sorry  to  change  his  commission  for  another  one.  He  comes 
to  me  sometimes  with  the  best  news  and  discourses  in  the  world, 
and  sometimes  to  tell  me  that  all  is  lost,  and  that  we  shall  have  a 
great  upset  before  Christmas,  and  he  would  like  to  be  at  home  by 
then.  At  other  times  he  comes  and  assures  me  that  the  Queen  will 
only  do  what  your  Majesty  wishes,  and  so  on.  The  last  time  he 
saw  the  Queen  was  the  day  after  I  had  spoken  to  her,  and  he  came 
back  delighted.  He  speaks  to  the  Council  to-day,  and  will  come 
to  tell  me  the  answer  they  make  him  which,  as  I  understand,  will  be 
to  give  him  leave  until  they  see  the  course,  the  peace  negotiations 
may  take.  If  he  does  not  depart  at  once  he  will  write  to  your 
Majesty. 

The  day  I  saw  the  Queen  at  Lord  North's  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sadors spoke  with  her,  the  same  man  as  was  here  before,  and 
another.  They  still  urge  the  marriage,*  but  these  people  take  no 
notice  of  them. 

Boxall  told  me  that  the  Queen  says  the  king  of  France  was  at 
tuar  with  her  sister,  hut  not  with  her.  I  quite  believe  it,  for  she  is  a 
very  strange  sort  of  woman.  All  the  heretics  who  had  escaped  are 
beginning  to  flock  back  again  from  Germany,  and  they  tell  me 
there  are  some  pestilential  fellows  amongst  them. 

The  Queen  has  decided  to  send  the  Chamberlain,  William  Howard, 
to  your  Majesty,  although  up  to  the  present  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out  for  what  purpose,  as  they  are  so  careful  to  conceal  things 
from  me.  He  sent  to-day  to  say  he  would  come  and  see  me,  and 
nobody  has  made  so  many  demonstrations  of  friendship  and  offers  of 
service  as  he,  both  before  and  after  the  Queen's  death.  I  told  him 
before  how  often  your  Majesty  has  written  to  the  Queen,  now  in 
heaven,  and  ordered  me  also  to  try  and  obtain  favour  for  him,  and 
althougli  what  they  gave  him  was  not  what  he  wanted  and  I  had 
asked  for,  I  advised  him  to  accept  it  and  await  your  Majesty's 
coming,  which  he  did,  and  was  very  grateful  to  me. 

Seeing  noiu  the  place  the  Queen  has  given  him,  I  told  him  that 
as  I  had  advised  him  to  await  your  Majesty's  coming,  and  in  the 
changed  aspect  of  affairs  you  had  not  come,  your  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  continue  for  the  future  the  pension  you  had  paid  him,  but 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  anyone  to  know  of  it,  and  that  Luiz 
de  Paz,  whom  he  knew,  would  always  pay  it  to  him.  He  accepted  it 
with  his  usual  profusion  of  thanks.  When  I  heard  he  was  going  to 
Flanders  I  sent  Luiz  de  Faz  to  say  how  glad  I  was,  and  that  as  on 
such  occasions  people  cdways  wanted  ready  money,  Luiz  de  Paz 
would  pay  him  tvhat  luas  due.     He  said  that  he  was  provided  with 

*  The  marriage  proposed  lietween  Elizabeth  and  the  prince  of  Sweden,  afterwards  Eric  XIV. 
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money  for  the  present,  and  that  hitherto  he  had  done  no  more  than 
other  Councillors  and  did  not  require  the  money.  He  sent  to  me 
to-day  to  say,  by  one  of  his  servants,  that  he  could  not  accei^t  what 
I  had  offered  him  previously  until  he  knew  the  Queen^s  pleasure, 
but  that  now  she  had  given  her  consent,  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would 
send  him  the  money.  This  is  to  let  your  Majesty  see  what  sort  of 
people  these  are.  I  think  your  Majesty  ought  to  talk  to  William 
Howard  about  religious  affairs.  Up  to  the  present,  this  man  and 
the  Marquis  Treasurer  are  the  only  ones  who  have  been  paid,  a,nd 
a  statement  of  what  is  owing  to  the  other  pensioners  is  enclosed. 
I  am  told  the  coronation  will  take  place  on  the  1 5th  of  January,  and 
Parliament  will  open  on  the  25th. 

The  duke  of  Alba  writes  me  that  French  people  have  told  him 
that  the  Queen  died  on  the  15th  ;  that  the  physician  who  attended 
her  had  written  this  to  the  King  {of  France)  and  told  him  zuhat  her 
malady  was.  The  following  is  what  has  occurred.  When  I  was 
here  before,  the  Queen  had  three  physicians,  all  Englislimen.  Two 
of  them  died  this  summer,  and  the  remaining  one  was  a  very 
worthy  old  man,  named  Dr.  Wuit,  who  is  married  to  Paget's 
mother-in-law,  and  when  the  Queen's  malady  became  worse  she 
caused  a  Br.  Ccesar,  u<ho  is  here,  to  be  called  in ;  the  same  who 
attended  Courtney's  mother,  who  died  in  Venice,  and  he  thus 
became  known  to  the  Queen.  He  is  a  young  fellow,  a  liair-brained 
busybody,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  the  chamber  on  my  arrival  this 
time  I  noticed  him  at  once,  and  asked  who  had  introduced  him 
there.  They  told  me  the  Queen  herself  had  summoned  him,  and  as 
her  bodily  condition  gave  no  hope,  I  did  not  proceed  further  in  the 
matter.  The  physician  I  brought  from  Amiens  afterwards  told  me 
that  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  man,  but  he  told  me  also 
that  he  {Br.  Coisar)  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  blavied  your  Majesty 
very  much  for  not  coming  here.  Although  the  Amiens  man  could 
not  say  for  certain,  yet,  when  Her  Majesty  was  opened,  he  thought 
that  indications  existed  in  the  body  to  give  ground  for  belief  that 
something  noxious  had  been  administered.  I  have  thought  whether 
with  this  and  what  the  duke  now  writes  we  had  better  lay  our 
hands  on  this  man,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  anything  is  said  to  the 
Queen  about  it  she  would  be  more  likely  to  reward  than  to  punish 
him.  Let  me  know  your  Majesty's  wishes  on  the  subject.  I  believe 
he  is  a  vassal  of  the  Pope  or  the  duke  of  Urbino. — London, 
14th  December  1558. 

28  Dec.     5.  The  King  to  the  Count  de  Feria. 

Besides  the  general  commission  to  visit  me  Lord  Cobham  tells  me 
the  Queen  has  instructed  him  to  inform  us  that  she  has  continued  to 
the  bishop  of  Ely  and  Wotton  the  powers  they  had  to  intervene  in 
the  peace  negotiations.  We  think  this  must  have  been  done  before 
the  Queen  saw  the  letters  written  by  the  bishop  and  Wotton  on  the 
matter,  which  has  proceeded  so  far  that,  although  the  French  for 
some  time  were  very  obstinate  about  Pieilmont  and  Corsica  which 
we  want  restored  to  the  Genoese  and  in  respect  uf  the  portion  of 
Tuscany  they  still  occupy,  yet  at  last  they  ceded  to  our  argument, 
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and,  if  tliey  do  not  turn  back,  as  they  sometimes  do  if  they  find  it 
suits  them,  the  French  commissioners  and  ours  are  in  accord.  I 
was  very  pressing  that  the  arrangement  with  England  should  be 
concluded,  and  that  they  (tl:e  English)  should  be  included  like  the 
rest  of  our  friends  in  the  settlement,  if  they  wished,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  insisted  most  positively  that  nothing  should  be  done 
without  the  English,  as  is  just,  seeing  that  we  are  allies  by  virtue 
of  treaties,  and  we  cannot  and  will  not  conclude  any  settlement  with 
the  French  unless  at  the  same  time  England  is  dealt  with  or  at  least 
that  the  English  should  confirm  and  consent  to  what  is  done.  We 
have  taken  up  the  question  with  great  warmth  both  in  the  late  and 
present  Queen's  time,  as  no  doubt  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  the  other 
commissioners  will  have  testified  in  their  letters,  but  the  great  eSbrt 
of  the  French  all  through  has  been  to  separate  us  from  the  English 
with  whom  tliey  do  not  wish  to  deal.  To  annoy  us  the  more  they 
allege  as  a  reason  for  refusing  any  concession  to  England  that  the 
latter  by  commencing  war  against  them  have  lost  all  right  to  claim 
anything,  either  in  respect  to  the  restitution  of  Calais  or  the  two 
millions  they  say  are  owing  to  them  on  account  of  the  overdue  and 
current  pensions,  but  seeing  how  determined  we  were  in  face  of  it 
all,  rot  to  treat  without  the  English  the  French  commissioners 
refused  to  proceed  further  until  their  difference  with  the  English 
were  settled,  and  on  the  pretext  that  the  changes  in  England  would 
cause  considerable  delay  before  the  Queen  settled  matters'  and  sent 
her  commissioners  new  powers  and  instructions  they  resolved  to 
leave  Cercamp.  They  sought  a  prorogation  of  the  truce  for  at  least 
two  months  although  they  wanted  much  more  ....  This  has 
caused  the  separation  of  the  commissioners  and  the  extension  of  the 
trnce  to  the  end  January  with  the  express  condition  that  they  shall 
meet  again  on  the  25th  of  that  month  at  Cercamp,  or  elsewhere, 
agreed  to  by  all.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  if  the  answer  and 
decision  come  from  England  before  the  date  fixed,  a  meeting  will  at 
once  be  held  to  conclude  the  negotiations.  This  is  the  real  meaning 
of  what  has  taken  place,  although  the  French  will  not  allow  any 
mention  of  the  English  in  the  treaty ;  the  reason  of  this  certainly 
being  that  they  will  attempt  some  sort  of  negotiations  in  England. 
The  bishop  and  Wotton  have  been  scrupulously  informed  of  all  that 
has  passed  and  had  a  copy  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  drawn  up, 
but  which  the  French  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  would  not  agree 
to,  and,  accordingly,  so  as  not  to  break  off  the  negotiations  altogether, 
the  English  themselves  were  of  opinion  that  the  prorogation  should 
be  accepted  and  the  aforegoing  arrangement  made.  The  English 
commissioners  promised  to  give  clear  testimony  to  the  Queen  and 
Council  of  what  had  passed  to  prevent  what  is  known  to  be  the 
French  design,  to  divide  us  to  the  great  prejudice  of  both,  as  will  be 
easily  understood  in  England ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  they  will 
never  succeed  in  it  after  the  assurances  contained  in  the  Queen's 
letter  bought  by  Cobham,  of  which  copy  is  enclosed.  On  our  side 
there  will  never  be  any  falling  off  nor  will  we  cease  to  forward  the 
good  friendship  and  brotherhood  which  now  exist.  The  further 
meeting  of  the  commissioners,  as  I  have  said,  turns  almost  exclusively 
on  English  points,  and  especially  in  respect  of  Calais,  which  the 
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French  are  still  obstinate  about  keeping,  and  we  therefore  urge  you 
to  speak  to  the  Queen  and  remind  her  from  us,  if  she  has  not  ab'eady 
done  so,  to  closely  examine  all  that  which  we  suppose  her  coiumis- 
sioners  will  have  written  on  these  points  so  as  to  decide  in  time 
what  is  to  be  done  to  conclude  the  negotiations  in  hand.  Although 
it  would,  of  course,  be  very  hard  that  we  should  remain  at  war  with 
France  on  the  question  of  Calais  alone,  which  the  English  lost 
through  their  own  fault  and  carelessness,  and  refusing  to  believe 
the  advice  given  to  them  of  the  French  movements  or  to  accept  our 
timely  offers  of  succour,  yet  as  the  English  entered  into  this  war  for 
our  cause  the  treaties  which  bound  them  to  do  so  also  bind  us  not 
to  treat  without  them,  and  we  are  determined  to  fulfil  this  obligation 
and  conclude  no  peace  except  with  their  consent.  On  their  part  we 
expect  they  will  do  their  share  and,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
throw  the  blame  u])on  us  before  the  public  for  the  loss  of  Calais, 
it  being  desirable  with  us  to  stand  well  with  them,  you  must  be  very 
careful  that  no  suggestion  shall  be  noted  as  coming  from  us  tliat 
Calais  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French  or  that  the  fortress 
should  be  destroyed,  nor  indeed  any  other  measure  or  thing  that 
may  seem  ill  to  the  Queen,  the  Council,  or  the  people  themselves. 
But  as  peace  is  so  necessary  to  Christendom  it  is  most  important 
that  the  English  should  adopt  some  measures  which  originate  with 
themselves  and  a  good  way  to  bring  them  round,  I  think,  will  be  for 
you,  always  with  tact  and  prudence  which  distinguish  you,  to  keep 
harping  upon  our  sorrow  that  tliey  should  have  lost  Calais  in  the 
way  tliey  did  and  making  very  clear  to  them  that  we  are  only  at 
war  about  that  and  nothing  else,  and  so  you  can  urge  that  if  the 
French  will  not  listen  to  reason  about  it  the  Queen  must  decide 
what  share  she  will  take  with  us  in  jointly  forcing  the  French 
to  render  justice,  letting  her  understand  how  willing  and  ready 
we  are  to  help  if  they  will  do  their  share.  By  taking  this  course 
it  is  very  likely,  their  need  being  such  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
appeal  to  arms,  that  they  may  come  of  their  own  accord  to  propose 
terms  that  the  French  can  agree  to,  which  is  the  object  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  which  suits  us  much  better  than  arranging  on  our  side,  and 
you  must  dexterously  try  to  lead  the  negotiation  in  this  direction  ; 
at  the  same  time  assuring  them  of  the  goodwill  we  always  bear 
them,  and  our  desire  to  fulfil  to  the  very  letter  all  our  obligations  to 
them.  You  must  urge  them  to  decide  speedilj'-  as  time  is  short,  and 
upon  them  depends  whether  the  commissioners  return  home  or  meet 
again,  their  business  being  the  only  one  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
a  settlement,  and,  even  if  the  commissioners  meet  on  the  day  agreed 
upon,  it  will  be  useless  if  the  English  decision  is  not  ready.  You 
will  advise  me  diligently  what  is  done  as  you  will  see  the  importance 
of  it. 

We  have  had  the  treaties  between  us  and  England  examined,  and 
it  is  clearly  seen  from  them  tliat  the  alliance  made  in  the  year  1546 
and  by  the  declaration  of  Utrecht  in  1546  are  perpetual  and  binding 
upon  heirs  and  successors  nnd  even  guardians  of  princes  of  either 
state  who  may  be  minors,  as  you  may  see  by  the  treaties  themselves 
which  are  in  Latin,  with  councillor  Dasonleville,  if  he  be  still  there, 
or  with  the  bishop  of  Aquila.  The  Queen  must  be  well  aware  of 
this,  because,  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  her  letter,  she  even  signs 
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herself  Soror  et  perpetua  confederata,  as  you  will  see,  so  that  oa 
this  point  no  doubt  or  difficulty  need  be  raised.  I  answer  her  in  the 
same  way. 

As  I  have  allowed  the  exchange  and  liberation  of  the  Constable, 
questions  may  be  asked  about  it  there,  and  I  wish  you  to  know, 
therefore,  tliat  I  was  moved  thereto  by  three  reasons,  first  by  his 
years,  next  by  his  illness,  which  it  was  feared  would  prove  fatal, 
and  thirdly,  if  he  returns  to  France  the  Guises  will  not  have  so 
much  power  as  now  that  they  entirely  control  both  war  and  finance, 
whereas  if  the  Constable  be  there  the  war  matters  will  be  in  his  care, 
and  he  will  probably  remove  the  ministers  and  officers  appointed  by 
the  others,  and  thus  cause  divisions  and  dissensions  amongst  them, 
which  will  be  good  for  our  affairs. — Gruniendal,  28th  December  1558. 

29  Dec.     6.     Count  de  Feria  to  the  King. 

By  the  post  despatched  on  the  14th  instant,  I  wrote  to  your 
Majesty  more  at  length  than  I  could  have  wished.  Since  then  they 
have  suspended  the  departure  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  although 
the  Queen  and  Council  have  concealed  from  me  the  reason  of  his 
voyage,  when  his  departure  was  suspended  the  Queen  sent  to  me  to 
say  that  as  he  was  so  important  an  officer  of  the  household  the 
festivities  and  the  coronation  made  it  necessary  to  deier  his  journey, 
and  she  hoped  I  would  take  it  in  good  part,  and  would  not  believe 
the  people's  gossip.  I  answered  civilly  although  I  am  displeased  to 
see  the  great  care  they  take  to  hide  frovi  me  everything  they  do,  both 
great  and  small,  which  they  carry  to  an  extent  that  your  Majesty 
cannot  imagine  or  believe,  and  indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  one  fine  day 
we  shall  find  this  woman  m^arried,  and  I  shall  he  the  last  man  in 
the  place  to  know  anything  about  it.  And  yet,  whilst  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  thing  that  is  going  on  I  hear  the  Queen  said  a 
few  days  since  that  I  was  too  well  informed  about  English  affairs 
to  be  allowed  to  stay  here,  and  that  like  a  true  Spaniard  I  was  very 
proud,  and  she  would  be  glad  if  your  Majesty  would  recall  me  and 
send  someone  else.  I  am  sure  they  will  try  this,  for  both  she  and 
they  desire  it.  I  write  this  to  your  Majesty  because  I  wish  you  to 
be  well  informed  of  all  that  passes  here,  so  that  in  due  time  you 
may  take  such  steps  as  may  be  advisable.  I  try  to  overlook  many 
things  and  not  to  seem  to  take  offence  at  anything  or  to  appear 
inquisitive,  but  their  enynity  and  evil  consciences  make  them  so 
cautious  and  suspicious  that  they  think  I  know  everything,  ctnd  in 
return  for  all  my  wishes  to  please  them  I  believe  they  would  like  to 
see  me  thrown  into  the  river,  that  is  to  say,  she  and  her  adherents, 
for  the  Catholics  and  decent  people  are  pleased  that  your  Majesty 
should  gain  ground  here,  and  there  are  many  of  this  sort  in  the 
kingdom.  The  most  corrupt  places  are  London,  Kent,  and  some  of 
the  seaports.  Some  of  the  heretics  from  Germany  have  come  hither, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  Christmas-tide  they  began  to  preach  in  a 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  close  to  the  Treasurer's  house,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Italians  here.  They  first  sent  to  the  Italian 
Consul  to  ask  for  the  keys.     He  is  a  Florentine,  and  refused  to  give 

*  Montmoronci,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin. 
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them  up  so  they  went  and  broke  the  door  in,  and  preached  four 
sermons  during  the  day.  The  Italians  complained  to  the  Marquis 
Treasurer,  but  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  begged  them  not 
to  refer  the  matter  to  him.  The  Consul  then  went  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  complain,  who  referred  the  case  to  the  Council  where 
the  Consul  also  attended.  After  hearing  him  they  promised  to 
summon  the  people  and  enquire  into  the  affair. 

Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a  knave  of  whom  I  have  already  written 
to  your  Majesty,  was  present  at  the  business,  and  the  Councillors 
who  attended  the  meeting  that  day  were  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
the  Admiral,  Monsieur  Bedford,  the  Controller,  the  chancellor  of 
Lancaster,  Sackville  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Augmentation  in 
king  Edward's  time,  Mason  who  was  ambassador,  Rogers  the 
Vice-Chamberlain,  and  secretary  Cecil.  As  it  was  not  a  case 
especially  to  dissemble  about,  and  many  were  waiting  to  see  how  I 
took  it,  in  the  absence  of  orders  from  your  Majesty,  I  adopted  a 
course  which  I  thought  on  the  one  hand  would  not  quite  offend 
them,  nor  on  the  other  let  them  off  without  giving  them  to 
understand  they  were  doing  wrong,  and  exactly  the  thing  that 
would  displease  your  Majesty ;  so  the  bishop  of  Aquila,  who  is  my 
stay  and  right  hand,  and  whose  help  is  invaluable  to  me,  went  and 
spoke  to  them  what  is  contained  in  the  enclosed  report,  together 
with  their  reply. 

On  the  Sunday  of  Christmas-tide  the  Queen  before  going  to  Mass 
sent  for  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,*  who  was  to  officiate,  and  told  him 
that  he  need  not  elevate  the  Host  for  adoration.  The  Bishop 
answered  that  Her  Majesty  was  misti'ess  of  his  body  and  life,  but 
not  of  his  conscience,  and  accordingly  she  heard  the  Mass  until  after 
the  gospel,  when  she  rose  and  left,  so  as  not  to  be  present  at  the 
canon  and  adoration  of  the  Host  which  the  Bishop  elevated  as 
usual.  They  tell  me  that  yesterday  she  heard  Mass  said  by  another 
bishop  who  was  requested  not  to  elevate  the  Host  and  acted 
accordingly,  and  she  heard  it  to  the  end.  I  should  like  in  these 
affairs  to  animate  and  encourage  the  Catholics  so  that  she  may  find  ^ 
difficnlties  in  the  way  of  doing  the  wicked  things  she  is  beginning, 
hut  I  am  doing  it  with  the  utmost  caution  in  order  that  she  may 
not  he  offended  or  quarrel  with  me  m,ore  than  need  he.  This  affair 
is  going  at  a  pace  that,  in  sjnte  of  the  good  offices  your  Majesty  may 
perform  with  the  Pope,  it  rvillhe  impossible  to  stop,  and  I  hear  that  he 
{the  Pope)  will  declare  this  Queen  a  bastard  and  will  proceed  against 
her,  giving  the  right  to  the  Crown  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  It  is  said^ 
here  that  the  king  of  France  settled  this  with  the  Pope  some  time 
since,  hut  in  any  case  the  other  woman  already  has  many  adherents 
in  the  kingdom  and  every  day  will  have  more. 

They  are  so  full  of  prophecies  in  this  country  that  nothing  happens 
but  they  immediately  come  out  with  some  prophecy  that  foretold  it 
so  many  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  serious  people  and  good 
catholics  even  take  notice  of  these  things  and  attach  more  importance 
to  them  than  they  usually  merit.     These  prophecies  are  now  saying 

*  Owen  Oglethorpe,  who  •was  the  only  prelate  who  would  consent  to  crown  Elizabeth. 
He  died  early  in  1560. 
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that  she  will  reign  a  very  short  time,  and  that  your  Majesty  wUi 
again  reign  over  the  country,  but  the  true  prophecy  is  that  this 
nation  is  very  fond  of  novelty,  and  she  is  beginning  to  govern  m  a 
way  which  gives  reasonable  hopes  of  a  change  every  hour  ihe 
people  are  already  beginning  to  gossip  about  her  being  flighty  and 
since  she  has  been  dipping  her  hand  into  the  subsidies  they  have 
become  more  displeased.  There  were  so  many  men  too  who  thought 
they  would  be  put  into  the  highest  places,  and  so  few  places  m  which 
to  put  them,  that  many  of  these  men  are  dissatisfied,  as  well  as 
others  whom  she  is  turning  out  of  the  offices  they  held,  without 
regarding  patents  or  anything  else. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  preached  a  very  catholic  sermon  in 
memorv  of  the  late  Queen,  and  the  Council  sent  for  him  and  ordered 
him  not  to  leave  his  house.  The  sermon,  in  memory  of  our  Lord 
the  Emperor,  was  preached  on  Christmas  eve  by  an  almoner  of  the 
new  Queen  who  was  formerly  her  chaplain.  He  is  a  heretic,  buthe 
said  nothing  to  mark  him  as  such  except  that  he  did  not  mention 
the  Pope,  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English,  which  is  the  custom 
of  heretics.*  The  Queen  has  ordered  certain  portions  of  the  Mass 
to  be  said  in  English,  such  as  the  Paternoster,  and  1  think  the 
Creed. 

A  litany  has  been  printed  which  used  to  be  sung  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward,  in  which  no  saints  at  all  are  mentioned,  and  she  (the 
Queen)  hears  Mass  in  this  way,  although  they  tell  me  that  the 
chaplains  who  perform  it  are  some  of  them  married,  and  the  others 
doubtful. 

The  earl  of  Ai-undel  has  been  going  about  in  high  glee  for  some 
time  and  is  very  smart.  He  has  given  jewels  worth  2,000  crowns  to 
the  women  who  surround  the  Queen  and  his  son-in-law  Lord 
Lumley  has  been  very  confidential  with  her.  I  was  rather  disturbed 
at  this  for  a  time  as  an  Italian  merchant  from  whom  he  has 
borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  told  others  here  that  he  heard  that 
he  was  to  marry  the  Queen,  but  I  did  not  lose  hope  as  the  Earl 
is  a  flighty  man,  of  small  ability.  The  afitiir  has  ended  in  his 
being  again  made  Lord  Steward,  whilst  they  have  returned  to  the 
marquis  of  Winchester  the  office  of  Treasurer  which  the  Earl  wanted. 
/  think  this  old  man  is  a  good  servant  of  your  Majesty  and  the 
others  respect  him.  He  looks  younger  and  better  than  I  have 
ever  seen  him.  The  other  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  who  was 
lord  of  the  Cinque  Portst  has  died,  and  his  offices  have  not  yet  been 
filled  up.  They  have  not  either  appointed  a  Chancellor,  but  they 
have  given  the  seals  to  guard  to  Mr.  Bacon  ^\ho  is  married  to  a 
sister  of  the  wife  of  secretary  Cecil,  a  tiresome  bluestocking, J  who 
belonged  to  the  Bedchamber  of  the  late  Queen  who  is  in  heaven. 
He  is  a  man  who  is  not  worth  much.  Englefield's  office  has  been 
given  to  the  present  controller.§ 


*  Dr.  Bill,  dean  of  Westminster.  t  Sir  Thomas  Chenies. 

J  She  was  one  of  the  accomplished  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook. 
§  Sir  Thomas  Parry. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about  the  Queen  marrying 
Buke  Adolphus,  brother  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  One  of  the 
jjrincipal  recommendations  they  find  in  him  is  that  he  is  a  heretic, 
but  I  am  persuading  them  that  he  is  a  very  good  catholic  and  not 
so  comely  a  gentleman  as  they  make  him  out  to  be,  as  I  do  not 
think  he  luould  suit  us. 

I  have  only  seen  the  Queen  on  the  two  occasions  of  which  I  have 
written  to  your  Majesty.  I  liave  had  a  great  controversy  about 
their  giving  me  rooms  in  the  palace.  I  had  tried  to  arrange  it  in  a 
friendly  way  with  the  eaii  of  Pembroke  and  the  Chamberlain  with- 
out bringing  it  before  the  Council,  but  these  people  arc  so  cursedly 
contrary  that  tliey  must  all  need  meet,  as  I  am  told,  to  discuss  the 
question,  and  the  Queen  sent  me  an  answer  by  the  Chamberlain  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  astonished  at  my  asking  such  a  thing  which 
had  never  been  granted  to  the  minister  of  any  prince,  followed  by 
words  of  compliment,  and  explaining  that  it  was  done  for  me  during 
the  late  Queen's  life  because  she  was  the  wife  of  your  Majesty, 
whilst  she  (Elizabeth)  was  still  unmarried.  This  answer  was  given 
by  the  Chamberlain  to  the  man  who  went  to  ask  him  for  it,  but  I 
did  not  want  to  be  beaten,  and  seeing  it  could  not  be  done  throu£;h 
the  Chamberlain  I  bethought  me  to  try  the  Secretary.  The  Bishop 
went  to  talk  to  him  and  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  that  the  Chamber- 
lain had  treated  the  matter  more  as  a  courtier  than  as  a  man  of 
business,  and  that  since  the  Queen  thought  my  request  unreasonable 
I  was  desirous  that  the  matter  should  be  explained  to  her  by  him 
(Cecil),  so  that  she  should  not  think  I  had  acted  without  due 
consideration.  My  view  was  that  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in 
negotiating  with  Her  Majesty  and  the  members  of  her  Council,  who 
were  so  numerous,  it  would  be  just  to  give  me  rooms  in  the  palace 
like  one  of  themselves  as  I  was  here  for  the  purpose  of  serving  her 
in  all  things,  and  because  of  its  not  having  been  done  to  any  other 
minister  it  did  not  at  all  follow  that  rooms  should  not  be  given  to 
me,  as  I  was  the  servant  of  Her  Majesty's  brother,  and  such  close 
friendship  existed  between  them,  and  moreover  that  it  would  be 
well  for  our  common  enemies  to  see  how  your  Majesty's  affairs  were 
conducted  here.  The  Secretary  replied  that  it  was  true  he  had 
heard  the  matter  discussed,  and  it  really  did  appear  extraordinary 
to  him  as  the  Queen  would  not  introduce  any  innovations  in  the 
royal  household.  On  further  discussion  he  went  on  to  say  that  as 
the  Queen  was  unmarried  I  might  be  one  of  her  suitors.  The 
Bishop  was  much  surprised  at  this  and  refuted  it,  and  Cecil  at  last 
said  he  would  speak  to  the  Queen  and  give  an  answer  next  day. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  Bishop  went  to  speak  with  them  about  the 
affair  of  St.  Augustine's  church,  and  he  was  told  that  the  Queen  was 
much  pleased  with  my  message  to  her,  but  that  for  my  convenience 
in  negotiating  she  would  give  me  audience  as  often  as  I  wished, 
either  alone  or  with  some  of  her  council  as  I  desired,  and  so  the 
matter  remains. 

On  Innocents  day  she  sent  Peter  Carew  (Pedro  Caro)  to  visit  me, 
who  told  me  that  the  Queen  thought  I  was  ill  as  I  had  not  been  to 
see  her,  and  that  she  thanked  me  for  what  the  Bishop  on  my  behalf 
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Lad  said  to  tlie  Council  about  the  St.  Augustine's  affair,  which  had 
displeased  her  very  much,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  which  she 
had  issued  a  new  proclamation  prohibiting  preaching.  He  otFered  to 
bring  me  a  copy  if  I  wanted  to  see  it.  I  answered  him  very  cordially, 
saying  I  was  much  obliged  to  Her  Majesty  for  sending  him  to  visit 
me,  and  that  I  bad  not  been  to  see  her  as"  I  had  heard  that  she  was 
very  busy  and  I  was  not  sure  my  visit  would  be  acceptable.  I  was 
always  desirous  of  doing  precisely  what  would  please  her.  I  said  I 
thought  best  to  send  and  speak  to  the  Council  about  the  St.  Augustine's 
affair,  as  it  seemed  to  me  a  very  scandalous  business.  I  had  nothing 
to  say  about  the  new  proclamation,  as  Her  Majesty  would  order  it  to 
be  printed,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  see  it,  but  it  certainly  did  seem 
strange  to  me  that  only  a  month  ago  she  should  order  a  proclamation 
to  be  printed  providing  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  religious 
affairs  and  now  to  issue  another  in  a  contrary  sense.  I  did  not 
know  what  would  be  thought  of  it.  I  was  reserved  in  manner  and 
expressed  great  surprise. 

He  said  that  in  France  the  King  had  given  a  church  to  those  of 
the  new  persuasion.  I  told  him  it  was  untrue.  He  then  said  it  was 
at  Metz  which  I  denied,  but  even  if  he  had  allowed  one  at  Metz  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  as  the  town  belonged  to  the  Empire 
and  the  king  of  France  only  kept  a  garrison  there  for  the  better 
defence  of  his  kingdom.  I  did  not  care  to  push  this  matter  any 
further  until  I  get  your  Majesty's  instructions.  I  conversed  with 
the  man  for  some  time  and  he  said  he  wished  to  God  that  your 
Majesty  had  married  the  new  Queen  and  had  children.  He  had 
also  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  obligation  under  which  the  English 
are  to  your  Majesty.  I  did  not  answer  a  word  about  the  marriage, 
but  on  the  other  subject  I  enlarged  and  pointed  out  the  good  offices 
of  your  Majesty  to  the  Queen  and  country.  We  afterwards  talked 
about  the  peace,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  last  suspension  of  hostilities 
arranged  at  Cercamp  was  very  favourable  for  your  M.ajesty's  interests 
because  these  people  have  at  last  made  up  their  minds  that  your 
Majesty  will  not  leave  them  in  the  lurch  and  is  their  true  friend. 
They  will  come  to  terms  even  though  Calais  is  not  given  up  to 
them. 

I  think  even  that  your  Majesty's  commissioners  should  side 
strongly  tuith  the  English  and  urge  them  to  jjress  this  point  so  that 
perhaps  it  may  be  agreed  to  leave  Calais  in  ruins  or  at  least 
dismantled. 

I  am  looking  into  the  treaties  with  the  Bishop,  some  of  them  being 
in  Latin. 

Peter  Carew  also  told  me  that  when  peace  was  made  it  would  be 
well  to  confirm  the  treaties.  I  told  him  we  would  see  about  it. 
There  would  be  time  for  that.  I  told  him  the  news  about  the  money 
coming  from  the  Indies  without  diminishing  the  amount  at  all,  so 
that  he  might  tell  the  Queen,  as  I  thought  she  would  glad  to  hear 
that  your  Majjesty  was  so  prosperous  and  well  off.  They  ttll  me  this 
news  has  made  a  great  noise  in  France,  as  indeed  it  has  here. 

The  fact  is  that  these  people  are  going  on  in  a,  way  that  will  end 
in  their  coming  io  grief,  and  your  Majesty  must  get  the  affair  in 
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your  grasp.     We  must  begin  at  once  to  see  that  the  Icing  of  France 
does  not  get  in  or  spoil  the  crop  that  your  Majesty  has  sown  here. 

A  few  days  after  the  Queen's  accession  she  made  a  speech  to  the 
women  who  were  in  her  service  corumanding  them  never  to  speak 
to  her  on  business  affairs,  and  up  to  the  present  this  has  been 
carried  out. 

The  courier  that  came  from  Spain  bears  a  certificate  of  how 
they  have  treated  him  here,  and  the  reason  of  his  long  delay,  but 
thej"  have  ordered  the  Queen's  officers  to  despatch  the  passports 
more  quickly  in  future  so  that  couriers  and  others  shall  net  be 
detained. 

I  humbly  beg  your  Majesty  to  have  my  letters  answered  more 
promptly  as  the  delay  may  cause  much  harm  to  your  Majesty's 
service.  The  Queen  and  the  rest  of  them  are  noticing  that  your 
Majesty  has  not  written  to  her.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the 
delay  has  occurred. — London,  29th  December  1558. 

1559. 
10  Jan.    7.    The  King  to  the  Count  de  Feria. 

Councillor  Wotton  presented  to  me  yesterday  the  Queen's  credential 
letter  of  1st  instant  and  ia  virtue  of  it  gave  me  two  messages  from 
her.  The  first  was  her  desire  not  only  to  preserve  the  brotherhood, 
friendship,  and  perpetual  alliance  between  us,  but  also,  if  such  was 
my  wish,  to  confirm  them  by  celebrating  anew  the  treaties  and 
capitulations  which  were  executed  by  the  Emperor  and  my 
predecessors  with  her  country.  To  this  I  replied  fittingly,  saying 
I  thanked  the  Queen  for  this  proof  of  her  goodwill  and  assured  her 
that  my  wish  always  was  and  would  be  to  observe  the  treaties  we 
had  with  Kngland,  and  indeed  to  serve  and  satisfy  her  in  every  way 
as  I  had  written  and  sent  verbally  by  Cobham. 

The  second  matter  was  to  let  me  know  that  the  French  had  made 
an  attempt,  although  not  openly,  to  commence  peace  negotiations, 
and  although  she  thought  they  would  not  return  to  the  subject  she 
wished  me  to  be  assured,  in  case  they  did,  that  she  would  not  listen 
to  them  nor  depart  from  the  line  she  had  taken  up,  namely  to  carry 
on  the  negotiations  jointly  with  us,  and  to  agree  to  nothing  with 
the  French  without  my  knowledge  and  co-operation. 

I  replied  to  this  also  thanking  the  Queen  for  advising  me  as  to 
what  had  happened,  and  saying  I  was  sure  she  would  do  as  she 
said,  knowing,  as  she  did,  the  way  I  had  acted  in  these  peace 
negotiations  and  the  care  I  had  taken  of  English  interests,  in  respect 
of  which  alone  1  had  refrained  from  concluding  peace  with  the 
French  with  whom  T  was  quite  agreed  on  all  other  points.  Only  their 
decision  is  awaited  to  conclude  peace,  and  although  no  doubt,  Wotton 
wil]  advise  the  Queen  of  this,  I  think  well  to  let  you  know,  both 
for  your  information  and  that  you  may  thank  her  heartily  from  me 
and  satisfy  her  on  these  points  as  opportunity  offers  in  accordance 
with  my  wishes  which  you  know.  You  may  if  you  please,  use  for 
this  purpose  the  letter  I  enclose,  which  as  you  will  see,  accredits  you 
on  these  and  the  other  matters  on  which  you  have  to  treat  with 
them.     I  am  sure  you  will  have  done  what  was  necessary,  as  I  wrote 
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to  you,  to  get  these  people  to  decide  about  the  peace.  The  matter 
only  awaits  their  answer,  and  as  the  time  is  now  so  short  and  it  is 
most  important  that  their  decision  should  arrive  in  time,  you  had 
better  press  them  again  as  if  of  your  own  accord,  in  tlie  sense  I  wrote 
to  you  before,  and  urge  them  very  strongly  to  make  up  their  mmd 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  and  let  me  know  at  once  what  they  resolve. 
— Brussels,  10th  January  1559. 


B.M. 

Add.  260.'36. 


10  Jan.    8.     Tiie  Same  to  the  Same. 

Simancas.  You  will  have  noted  what  I  said  in  my  two  last  letters  respecting 
the  Queen's  marriage,  and  that  I  highly  approved  of  the  course  you 
had  adopted  in  persuading  her  and  her  Council  that  it  was  not  to 
her  interest  to  marry  a  subject.  You  will  continue  to  do  your 
utmost  to  prevent  this.  As  regards  myself,  if  they  should  broach 
the  subject  to  you,  you  should  treat  it  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to 
accept  nor  reject  the  business  altogether.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  grave 
importance  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  take  counsel  and  maturely 
consider  it  in  all  its  bearings  before  I  sent  you  my  decision.  Many 
great  difficulties  present  themselves  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
reconcile  my  conscience  to  it  as  I  am  obliged  to  reside  in  my  other 
dominions  and  consequently  could  not  be  much  in  England,  which 
apparently  is  what  they  fear,  and  also  because  the  Queen  has  not 
been  sound  on  rehgion,  and  it  would  not  look  well  for  me  to  marry 
her  unless  she  were  a  Catholic.  Besides  this  such  a  marriage^  would 
appear  like  entering  upon  a  perpetual  war  with  France,  seeing  the 
claims  that  the  queen  of  Scots  has  to  the  English  crown.  The 
urgent  need  for  my  presence  in  Spain,  which  is  greater  than  I  can 
say  here,  and  the  heavy  expense  I  should  be  put  to  in  England  by 
I'eason  of  the  costly  entertainment  necessary  to  the  people  there, 
together  with  the  fact  that  my  treasury  is  so  utterly  exhausted  as 
to  be  unable  to  meet  the  most  necessary  ordinary  expenditure,  much 
less  new  and  onerous  charges  :  bearing  in  mind  these  and  many  other 
difficulties  no  less  grave  which  I  need  not  set  forth  I  nevertheless 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  enormous  importance  of  such  a  match  to 
Christianity  and  the  preservation  of  religion  which  has  been  restored 
in  England  by  the  help  of  God.  Seeing  also  the  importance  that  the 
country  should  not  fall  back  into  its  former  errors  which  would  cause 
to  our  own  neighbouring  dominions  serious  dangers  and  difficulties, 
I  have  decided  to  place  on  one  side  all  other  considerations  which 
might  be  urged  against  it  and  am  resolved  to  render  this  service  to 
God,  and  ofi'er  to  marry  the  queen  of  England,  and  will  use  every 
possible  effort  to  carry  this  through  if  it  can  be  done  on  the  conditions 
that  will  be  explained  to  you. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  that  j-ou  should  satisfy  yourself 
that  the  Queen  will  profess  the  same  religion  as  I  do,  which  is  the 
same  that  I  shall  ever  hold,  and  that  she  will  persevere  in  the  same 
and  maintain  and  uphold  it  in  the  country,  and  with  this  end  will 
do  all  that  may  appear  necessary  to  me.  She  will  have  to  obtain 
secret  absolution  from  the  Pope  and  the  necessary  dispensation  so 
that  when  I  marry  her  she  will  be  a  Catholic,  which  she  has  not 
hitherto  been.     In  this  way  it  will  be  evident  and  manifest  that  I 
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am    serving   tlie    Lord    in   marrying   her  and  .that   she   has   been 
converted  by  my  act. 

You  will  however  not  propose  any  conditions  vmtil  you  see  how 
the  Queen  is  disposed  towards  the  matter  itself,  and  mark  well  that 
you  must  commence  to  broach  the  subject  with  the  Queen  alone 
as  she  has  alread}^  opened  the  door  to  sucli  an  approach. 

In  my  marriage  treaty  with  the  late  Queen  it  wa.s  stipulated  that 
my  Netherlands  dominions  should  pass  to  any  issue  of  the  marriage, 
but  as  this  condition  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  my  son  (Carlos) 
it  must  not  be  again  consented  to. 

Nothing  has  been  said  to  the  Pope  nor  is  it  desirable  until  the 
Queen's  consent  has  been  obtained. — Brussels,  10  January  1559. 

13  Jan.     9.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  delay  in  the  arrival  of  an  answer 
to  my  long  letter  of  28th  December,  treating  in  detail  the  question 
of  peace,  and  giving  you  instructions  how  to  proceed  with  the  Queen 
and  Council,  and  although  I  know  that  no  time  has  been  lost  on 
your  part,  and  that  you  will  not  have  failed  in  diligence,  I  wrote  to 
you  again  on  the  subject  in  my  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  and  have 
determined  to  send  the  present  courier  with  this  letter  only,  the 
time  fixed  being  now  so  very  short.  If  on  the  arrival  of  this  letter 
no  resolution  has  been  adopted,  you  wiU  as  if  of  your  own  accord 
press  them  most  urgently  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done.  As  upon 
this  matter  alone  depends  the  conclusion  of  peace,  if  their  answer 
with  terms  of  conciliation  acceptable  to  the  French  do  not  arrive  in 
time,  it  is  useless  for  the  Commissioners  to  meet  on  the  day  arranged, 
as  nothing  can  be  done  without  this  foundation  for  which  all  is  at 
a  standstill.  I  have  already  written  to  you  that  the  object  is  to 
get  them,  as  if  of  their  owii  action  and  without  pressure  on  my 
part,  to  agree  to  terms  which  the  French  can  accept,  and  in  order 
to  push  them  to  adopt  such  terms  I  still  think  the  best  way  will 
be  to  tell  them  that  if  they  cannot  agree  to  conditions  of  peace  they 
must  immediately  tell  you  in  detail  and  distinctly  to  what  extent 
they  are  prepared  to  contribute  for  their  share  oF  the  war,  which 
must  be  carried  on  with  the  king  of  France,  I  for  my  part  being 
willing  to  carry  out  all  my  tr(3aty  obligations  with  them.  You 
must  give  them  to  understand  how  willing  1  am  to  help  them,  and 
how  I  look  upon  their  affairs  as  my  own;  but  although  great 
demonstrations  must  be  made  to  this  effect,  the  object  of  course  must 
be  to  persuade  them  with  the  skill  and  tact  you  possess  to  tind  some 
way  of  settling  the  question  of  Calais  and  concluding  peace  of  which 
Christendom  has  so  much  need.  From  what  I  have  already  written 
you  know  my  wishes,  and  I  need  not  enlarge  further,  except  to 
enjoin  you  to  press  the  matter  forward  as  much  as  possible,  and  let 
me  know  as  speedily  as  you  can  what  is  done. 
Note  in  the  King's  handwriting : — 

You  will  well  understand  the  importance  of  a  decision  in  this 
business  as  it  will  not  suit  me  to  have  any  more  prorogations,  and 
I  must  know  how  I  am  going  to  stand  in  all  my  affairs  and  most 
of  all  in  this.     If  they  do  not  decide  soon  in  London  I  am  not  sure 
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that  I  shall  not  have  to  resolve  as  suits  me,  it  being  needful  for  my 
affairs.  About  the  matter  contained  in  my  last  letter  also  1  must 
have  a  decision  so  that  I  may  act  accordingly.  You  must  advise 
me  frequently  of  everything,  as  I  cannot  help  being  very  anxious.— 
Brussels,  January  IS,  1559. 

13  Jan.    10.     The  Count  de  Feria  to  the  King. 

Lord  Grey  has  arrived  here,  as  your  Majesty  has  heard,  a,nd 
the  Queen  has  sent  two  of  her  Council  to  say  that  she  will  be  glad 
if  your  Majesty  will  favour  him  in  the  exchange  of  the  baron  de  la 
Eochefoueauld  for  him.  I  write  in  obedience  to  the  Queen's  desire, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  as  this  is  a  matter  which  will  please  Her 
Majesty,  you  will  command  such  steps  to  be  taken  as  will  best  tend 
to  obtaining  his  freedom,  and  I  humbly  beg  your  Majer-ty  to  do  so. 
— 14th  January  1559.  ... 

Document  endorsed :  Copy  of  letter  written  to  His  Majesty  m 
favour  of  my  Lord  Grey.— Dureplaz  (Durham  Place),  13th  January 
1559. 

20  Jan.    11.    The  King  to  the  Count  de  Feria. 

The  ambassador  to  my  very  dear  nephew  the  king  of  Portugal 
has  complained  to  me  of  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in  settlingthe 
business  respecting  which  I  have  written  to  you  on  several  occasions 
and  lastly  on  the  14th  November,  as  you  will  have  seen,  touching 
the  English  ships  that  had  arrived   at  Portsmouth  laden  with  gold 
and  pepper,  which  they  had  brought  from  the  coast  of  the  Mina,*  to 
a   greater  amount  than  was    covered   by  their  sureties    for    1,500 
crowns.     He  says    that  notwithstanding   all  his   efforts  he  cannot 
obtain  justice,  nor  have  they  delivered  to  him  any  of  the  merchandise 
from  the  ships,  or  executed  the  bond,  and  he  begs  me  to  write  to 
you  again  and  to  the  Queen  on  the  matter  which  I  do  most  willingly, 
as  I  look  upon  his  affairs   as  my  own.     I   enjoin  you  therefore  to 
use  your  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  settlement  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  have  the  share  that  is  declared  to  belong  to  the  King  handed 
to  the  person  appointed  by  the  ambassador  for  the  purpose.     You 
will  speak  to  the  Queen  about  it  in  my  name  in  fulfilment  of  the 
letter  of  credence  sent  herewith,  and  will  assure  her  how  glad  I  shall 
be  for  a  speedy  and  favourable  decision  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  case. 
— Brussels,  20th  January  1559. 

28  Jan.     12.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  me  here  by  certain  merchants, 
named  Cristobal  Pruner,  Francisco  Velati,  Paulo  Timmerman,  Henrico 
Zomer,  Francisco  Bridon,  Johan  de  Has,  Huberto  de  Zande,  and 
John  Hoens,  complaining  greatly  of  the  bad  treatment  they  have 
received  from  the  English,  who  have  recently  taken  from  them 
certain  ships  with  their  valuable  cargoes  as  they  have  from  many 
others  of  our  subjects.     Although  the  Queen  and  Council  are  well 

*  This   is    sometimes  assumed    tn  mean  '  the  province    of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil, 
but  in  the  present  case  the  context  clearly  proves  it  to  be  Elmina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
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aware  of  the  justice  of  the  case  no  restitution  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  merchants  petition  me  very  urgently  to  take  some  steps  in  the 
matter.  I  cannot  well  refuse  this,  and  I  have  ordered  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  you  which  will  be  handed  to  the  parties,  containing 
the  petition  and  a  list  of  the  ships  and  merchandise  seized.  Do 
what  you  can  in  their  favour,  but  if  on  receipt  of  my  letter  you 
think  the  broaching  of  the  matter  will  be  injurious  to  our  principal 
affair  you  can  postpone  it  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  You 
can  extract  from  the  memorial  what  you  think  best,  but  you  will 
see  on  reading  it  that  it  will  be  better  not  to  show  the  memorial 
itself.  I  have  also  given  the  Portuguese  ambassador  letters  for  you 
and  the  Queen  about  the  English  ships  that  went  to  the  Mina. — 
28th  January  1559. 

31  Jan.     13.    The  Count  de  Febia  to  the  King. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  by  a  post  despatched  on  the  20th,  giving 
an  account  of  events  to  that  date.  Since  then  I  have  only  seen  the 
Queen  once,  in  the  little  chamber  leading  out  of  the  privy-chamber. 
She  conversed  with  me  very  gaily.  She  has  not  been  very  well 
lately  and  the  opening  of  Parliament  was  postponed  in  consequence 
from  the  23rd  to  the  2oth,  on  which  latter  day  she  went  thither 
between  10  and  11  o'clock,  but  would  not  allow  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Westminster  to  receive  her  as  is  usual,  but  went  to  the  hall  of 
Parliament  itself.  She  returned  thither  some  three  or  four  days 
after  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  proposed  three  things,  first  that 
the  religion  should  be  reformed  or  changed ;  secondly,  that  all  laws 
recently  passed  should  be  revoked  ;  and  thirdly,  to  ask  for  money. 

The  Catholics  are  very  fearfid  of  the  measures  to  he  taken  in  this 
Parliament.  The  members  of  the  Council  who  are  foremost  in 
upsetting  things  are  Cecil  and  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  earl  of 
Sussex  is  the  worst  of  those  outside.  I  understand  that  the 
Councillors  are  beginning  to  be  convinced  that  she  does  not  wish  to 
marry  in  the  country,  and  this  is  causing  them  to  hurry  on  the 
heresy  business.  But  after  all  everything  depends  on  the  husband 
she  chooses,  for  the  King's  wish  is  paramount  here  in  all  things. 

On  this  occasion  I  did  not  revert  to  the  pending  discussion,  nor 
have  I  done  so  since  as  I  thought  best  to  wait  for  the  Parliament  to 
press  the  Queen  to  Tuarry,  as  I  hear  from  her  that  they  will,  and 
she  wishes  to  await  it,  although  I  do  not  believe  she  will  declare  her 
choice  whilst  Parliament  is  sitting,  because  if  the  person  chosen  is 
not  to  their  liking  they  could  use  the  national  voice  to  stop  the 
affair.  But  another  reason  is  that  she  was  suffering  from  a  bad 
cold  when  I  saw  her,  and  has  been  almost  ever  since.  I  await  your 
Majesty's  letter  to  press  her  further  on  the  very  first  opportunity,  as 
I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  this  business,  and  it  is 
most  important  that  your  Majesty  should  know  the  result  as  soon  as 
possible.  By  last  post  I  wrote  your  Majesty  that  I  had  been  told 
that  the  Queen  took  the  holy  sacrament  "  svh  utraque  specie  "  on  the 
day  of  the  coronation,  hut  it  was  all  nonsense.  She  did  not  take  it 
at  all.  The  Chamberlain  left  on  the  18th.  He  did  not  go  before 
as  the  ship  struck,  and  he  was  nearly  killed.     They  sent  a  post  to 
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the  bishop  of  Ely  and  Wotton  telhng  them  to  go  on  to  the  place 
of  meeting  without  wailing  for  the  Chamberlain,  and  begin  the 
negotiations. 

The  person  I  told  your  Majesty  had  been  in  hiding  in  the 
Treasurer's  chambers  in  the  palace,  I  know  now  to  have  been  Guido 
Cavalcanti.  I  believe  the  departure  of  the  Chamberlain  was  delayed 
to  await  the  answer  this  man  would  bring  from  France,  but  up  to 
the  present  he  has  not  returned.  I  am  having  him  well  watched  so 
that  directly  he  puts  foot  on  shore  they  will  let  me  know,  and  if 
your  Majesty  wishes  even  for  some  trick  to  be  played  on  him  it  can 
be  done. 

The  Catholics  in  this  country,  who  are  many,  place  all  their  hope 
in  your  Majesty,  and  it  is  curious  how  anxious  they  are  to  know 
what  I  am  doing.  When  we  have  to  come  to  close  quarters  they 
will  all  be  on  your  side  and  against  the  king  of  France  as  they  think 
they  will  be  ruined  if  he  gets  his  foot  in  here.  The  heretics 
announce  that  your  Majesty  is  going  to  Spain,  and  the  Queen  asked 
me  if  it  were  true  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  saying  that  she  had  been 
told  you  had  written  to  that  effect  to  the  late  Queen,  I  said  I  was 
not  aware  of  it.  In  Scotland  I  believe  they  are  ill-treating  the 
English.  I  am  sure  they  are  not  doing  it  so  much  as  I  could 
luish. 

1  beg  j-our  Majesty  to  send  me  the  letter  for  which  I  ask. — 
London,  31st  January  1559. 

Endorsed :  "  Copy  of  the  letter  written  to  His  Majesty." 

12  Feb.    14.  The  King  to  the  Count  de  Feria. 

/  received  your  letter  of  end  of  January  and  wrote  to  you  on  the 
28th  of  same  enclosing  you  the  autograjyh  letter  you  asked  for  with 
which  I  €17)1  sure  you  will  have  carried  forivard  the  discussion  of 
this  matter.  In  the  interests  of  all  and  particularly  in  the  cause  of 
religion  it  is  most  important  that  no  time  he  lost  and  for  certain 
reasons  vjhich  you  know  and  others  which  you  will  understand  delay 
ivill  he  most  detriTnental.  I  have  heen  pained  to  hear  from  you  that 
the  first  thing  they  proposed  in  Parliam,ent  was  to  reform  or  change 
the  religion,  as  I  see  the  harm  and  trouhle  that  may  result  from  it 
hoth  in  England  and  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  the  danger  heing  so 
imminent,  it  hehoves  us  to  use  all  speed  to  ohviate  the  evil  which 
threatens  unless  God  should  ordain  otherwise.  I  therefore  wrote  to 
the  duke  of  Alha  an  autograph  letter,  of  a  portion  of  which  I  enclose 
a  copy,  asking  him,  Ruy  Gomez,  and  the  bishop  of  Arras  their 
opinion  on  the  matter,  so  that  I  should  not  have  to  decide  on  a 
question  of  such  great  importance  on  my  own  opinion  alone.  They 
answered  me  as  you  see  by  copy  enclosed,  and  after  deeply 
considering  their  ansiver  with  the  rest  of  my  Council  of  State  I  have 
decided  that  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  you  will  seek  the  best 
opportunity  you  can  to  see  the  Queen  and  tell  her  from  me  that  as 
a  good  and  true  brother  who  really  wishes  her  well  both  on  account 
of  our  relationship  and  because  I  desire  to  see  her  firmly  and 
peacefully  established  on  the  throne,  I  must  warn  her  to  ponder  and 
consider  deeply  the  evils   which  may  result   in  England  from  a 
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change  of  religion,  particularly  thus  early  in  her  reign,  and  the 
dissensions  and  perturbation  which  may  arise  therefrom  ;  and  I 
therefore  heg  and  entreat  her  to  hold  her  hand  and  not  to  allow  any 
innovations  seeing  how  much  the  preservation  and  stability  of  the 
state  depend  upon  it.  You  luill  enforce  this  with  all  the  good 
arguments  and  most  persuasive  words  which  you  can  eviploy  so  as  to 
prevent  such  pernicious  novelties  being  adopted  to  God's  offence. 
You  will  use  in  this  nfiatter  every  mode  and  form  you  may  think 
best  and  all  the  care  and  diligence  that  such  an  important  affair 
demands,  but  if  notwithstanding  all  your  efforts  you  see  that  they 
still  go  on  with  their  intention,  and  that  you  can  obtain  no  success 
in  that  way,  you  had  better  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  well  to 
press  the  Queen  by  saying  that  if  this  change  is  made  all  idea  of  my 
marHage  with  her  must  be  broken  off,  and  if  she  has  any  thoughts 
of  the  marriage  this  may  be  efficacious.  Of  course  you  will  be  best 
able  to  judge  if  this  can  be  taken  advantage  of  and  if  so  luhen,  where, 
and  in  what  manner,  as  you  are  on  the  spot  and  probably  have 
sortie  further  knowledge  of  the  Queen^s  feelings.  I  therefore  entrust 
this  matter  to  your  prudence,  tact,  and  experience,  leaving  you  to 
proceed  how  and  when  you  think  best  according  to  the  humour  of 
the  Queen,  because  from  here  no  more  precise  orders  than  these  can  be 
given  to  you  only  to  recommend  the  matter  to  you  very  earnestly  for 
the  service  of  Our  Lord  and  the  welfare  of  His  religion.  Advise 
us  at  once  what  is  done.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  say  about 
the  number  and  spirit  of  catholics  of  England  and  their  devotion  to 
me,  and  you  must  try  to  keep  them  the  best  you  can.  Resjiecting 
m/y  going  to  Spain  you  will  satisfy  them  as  you  like  so  as  not  to 
harm  the  principal  business,  as  you  are  aware  of  my  real  intention 
and  the  importance  of  iny  going  thither.  My  Commissioners  met 
those  of  the  king  of  France  on  the  6th  instant,  but  nothing  passed 
but  salutations  as  the  French  would  only  consent  to  begin  where 
they  left  off,  nartxely,  on  the  English  question,  so  they  were  all  xuaiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Lord  Chamberlain  Howard  who,  as  the  duke  of 
Alba  writes,  arrived  there  on  the  9th  instant,  and  they  were  to 
begin  to  treat  at  once.  1  am  sure  we  shall  soon  see  the  result 
of  it.         _  _ 

Respecting  Guido  Cavalcanti  I  have  only  to  say  that  you  must 
try  to  find  out  what  he  brings  from  France  on  his  return,  using 
any  means  or  ways  you  think  fit.  I  thank  you  for  your  care  in 
keeping  me  well  advised,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  urge 
you  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Note  in  the  handwriting  of  the  King : — 

Consider  if  it  will  be  well  also  to  tell  the  Queen,  in  case  she  should 
not  give  way  about  religion,  that  she  should  be  suspicious  of  the 
heretical  party  as  the  French  have  more  communication  with  them 
and  trust  them  more,  and  that  the  Catholics  will  never  trust  the 
French,  which  is  true,  but  you  will  see  what  arguments  are  best 
to  use. 

Just  as  I  was  signing  this  the  courier  arrived  from  Chateau 
Cambresi  bringing  me  news  that  after  my  people  had  communicated 
with  the  English  they  found  tbem  all  as  firm  about  Calais  as  ever. 
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and  Howard  and  his  colleagues  said  ttat  they  had  no  other 
instructions  about  Calais  or  anything  else  than  they  had  before  and 
consequently  my  people  were  in  fear  of  a  rupture.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  English  are  trying  to  deceive  us  here,  or  have  deceived 
you  in  saying  that  they  had  an  open  commission  about  Calais.  The 
French  are  as  hasty  as  the  devil,  and  so  I  fear  the  worst  for  me  as 
I  can  hold  out  no  longer.  You  must  consider  whether  you  can 
do  anything  more  or  wait  to  see  what  happens  at  the  next  meeting, 
of  which  I  will  advise  you  at  once.  They  certainly  must  be  pressed 
either  to  help  nie  very  handsomely  or  let  me  make  peace,  for  it  is 
most  important  to  me. 

Draft  of  a  letter  in  cipher,  indorsed  lOth  February  1559. 

15.     Count  de  Feria  to  the  King. 

After  writing  to  your  Majesty  on  the  31st  ultimo  and  before  I 
received  the  autograph  letter  I  had  asked  for  from  your  Majesty  to 
the  Queen  I  took  the  opportunity  of  going  to  speak  to  her  about 
remedying  the  injuries  done  here  to  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  your  Majesty,  and  then  pressed  the  business  that  I  had  com- 
menced, and  although  Ave  were  in  colloquy  for  a  long  time  I  came 
away  that  night  without  having  decided  anything.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards  your  Majesty's  letter  arrived,  and  I  went  to  deliver 
it  to  her,  and  we  again  returned  to  the  subject  when  I  pressed  more 
than  ever  for  an  answer.  After  a  great  deal  of  argument  she  said 
she  would  give  it  me  the  next  clay.  I  let  some  days  pass  and  then 
sent  to  say  that  I  did  not  desire  to  be  importunate  nor  to  be  wanting 
in  my  duty.  She  then  gave  me  audience,  and  we  once  more  entered 
on  the  question.  She  began  to  answer  mc  by  keeping  to  her  old 
arguments  for  not  wishing  to  marry,  but  seeing  whither  she  was 
tending  I  cut  short  the  reply,  and  by  the  conversation  which 
followed  together  with  what  had  preceded,  as  well  as  the  hurry  she 
was  in  to  give  me  my  answer,  I  soon  understood  what  the  answer 
would  be,  namely,  that  she  did  not  think  of  ma.rrying,  arc!  so  to 
shelve  the  business  with  fair  words.  It  ended,  however,  in  our 
agreeing  that  I  would  have  no  answer  that  was  not  a  very  good 
one,  and  so  I  left  the  matter  open  as  I  thought  that,  knowing  as  I 
did  her  feeling  then,  it  would  be  well  to  have  time  to  advise  your 
Majesty  of  what  had  happened  in  order  that  your  commands  might 
be  given  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  I  thought  best  to  furnish 
your  Majesty  with  a  detailed  account  of  everj'thing  by  sending  over 
tlie  bishop  of  Aquila  who  is  the  person  through  whose  hands  have 
passed  all  things  that  have  been  done,  and  who  has  a  full  knowledge 
of  everything  which  your  Majesty  should  know,  but  which  from 
their  nature  are  matters  that  1  cannot  satisfactorily  give  an  account 
of  in  letters.  He  was  ready  to  start  when  your  Majesty's  post  of 
11th  arrived  and  two  others  from  your  Commissioners  at  Cambresi 
of  11th  and  13th,  bringing  me  news  of  what  was  being  done  there, 
and  seeing  that  we  have  to  deal  at  the  same  time  with  three  affairs 
of  so  great  an  importance  as  religion,  peace,  and  matrimony,  I 
thought  that  t'ne  peace  question  was  the  most  pressing,  and  the 
Bishop  deferred  his  departure,  in  order  to  help  me,  until  the  Queen 
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ha:?  resolved  wbat  to  do,  when  he  will  go.  With  this  I  went  to  the 
Queen  the  evening  before  last  and  said  I  heard  she  had  letters  from 
her  Commis.sioners  as  I  also  had  received  some  from  your  Majesty. 
I  then  waited  for  her  to'speak  first  as  I  thought  better  to  make  her 
talk  and  get  to  understand  wliat  she  had  in  her  mind  after  reading 
the  Commissioners  letters,  so  that  I  might  govern  myself  accoi-ding 
to  her  humour.  She  began  by  saying  it  was  true  they  had  written 
about  the  difficulties  they  had  encountered  in  treating  with  the 
French  and  proposing  certain  means  of  agreement  such  as  marriages 
and  so  on,  of  which  she  appeared  to  make  small  account,  and  having 
spent  some  words  on  these  and  expressed  her  annoyance  at  the 
French  she  said  they  had  also  informed  Jier  that  the  duke  of  Alba 
had  signified  to  the  Chamberlain  that  your  Majesty  must  come  to 
an  agreement  in  any  case.  I  answered  that  it  was  impossible  in 
discussing  matters  in  all  their  bearings  to  help  saying  what  appears 
obvious  about  them,  and  so  I  smoothed  her  down  a  little,  but  I 
plainly  see  that  these  heretics  she  has  about  her  had  seized  upon 
this  point  to  incense  her  against  your  Majesty,  as  I  know  they 
perpetually  do. 

She  also  told  me  she  was  astonished  that  the  Commissioners  had 
not  written  to  her  anything  about  the  war  with  Scotland.  I 
answered  that  I  had  no  information  about  it  but  that  I  was  sure  it 
was  a  point  upon  which  they  would  not  fail  to  treat,  although  they 
had  not  yet  reached  it,  and  I  then  reminded  her  how,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  two  months  truce  at  Cercamp,  she  had  been  suspicious  and 
had  thought  that  the  suspension  was  more  for  your  Majesty's 
objects  than  for  hers,  and  would  not  believe  me  when  I  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  the  contrary.  I  now  rejoiced  that  she  had  been 
convinced  by  what  her  Commissi(mers  had  written  to  her  that  all  I 
had  said  on  behalf  of  your  Majesty  had  been  true  as  well  as  your 
brotherhood  and  friendship  to  her,  for  not  only  had  the  truce  given 
her  time  to  discuss  and  arrange  her  afiairs  with  due  deliberation, 
your  Majesty  in  the  meanwhile  maintaining  a  strong  force  at 
enormous  cost,  but  notwithstanding  that  you  had  reduced  the  king 
of  France  to  accept  all  your  Majesty  required  for  yourself,  yet  you 
insisted  upon  the  English  questions  being  settled  fittingly  before 
concluding  peace.  She  expressed  her  gratitude  to  your  Majesty  and 
acknowledged  that  all  I  had  told  her  was  true,  and  we  then  touched 
upon  the  pretensions  of  the  queen  of  Scots  which  the  French  have 
])ut  forward  at  which  she  is  much  offended,  and  she  began  to  rave 
against  them  and  said  what  she  would  do  if  it  were  not  for  other 
reasons.  She  said  her  subjects  were  not  so  poor  that  money  and 
arms  could  not  be  got,  and  she  knew  what  soldiers  she  had.  I  was 
glad  to  see  her  so  offended  and  indignant  about  it,  and  I  thought  it 
would  bring  her  round  to  our  object  if  I  told  her  that  although  she 
knew  I  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased  to  see  her  angry  with  the  French, 
who  were  enemies  of  your  Majesty  and  hers,  yet  I  must  not  omit  to 
tell  her  that  great  princes  like  her  had  to  take  many  things  into 
consideration  to  ensure  success  in  their  enterprises,  and  should  not 
enter  into  them  rashly  to  the  subsequent  damage  of  their  reputation, 
and  to  tell  her  the  truth,  in  the  time  of  thG  late  Queen  things  were 
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Eot  in  a  fit  state  for  her  to  undertake  a  war  with  France  with  a 
sufficient  force  as  Her  Majesty  was  very  poor  and  tiie  English 
unusually  inexperienced  in  war.  She  said  that  she  was  even  poorer 
still  in  consequence  of  the  expenditure  of  the  late  Queen,  which 
seemed  to  contradict  what  she  had  just  said  when  she  was  railing 
against  the  French.  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  quite  believed  there 
was  plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  bub  that  it  was  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  get  it  out  of  the  people  as  they  were  so  proud  and 
excited,  and  in  this  she  agreed  with  nie.  After  this  we  returned  to 
the  great  obligations  under  which  she  and  the  country  were  to  your 
Majesty,  and  on  this  point  I  enlarged  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  saying 
that  up  to  tlie  present  eveiybody  had  seen  how  your  Majesty  had 
fulfilled  your  part  of  the  friendship  and  alliance  between  us,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  see  what  slie  would  do  on  her  side  in  return,  as 
hitherto  all  the  thanks  your  Majesty  had  received  for  the  benefits 
you  had  conferred  upon  them  was  to  be  slandered  by  saying  that 
war  was  declared  with  France  for  your  sake,  whereas  the  Queen  had 
many  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  declaring  war  with  them,  and 
that  Calais  had  been  lost  which  was  manifestly  their  own  fault. 
They  blamed  your  Majesty  too  for  the  expense  of  the  fleet,  which, 
as  I  had  pointed  out  was  not  raised  at  your  Majesty's  instance  at  all, 
but  for  other  reasons,  and  finally,  they  allege  that  your  Majesty  had 
taken  away  large  sums  of  money  from  the  country,  this  being 
utterly  false,  as  I  had  already  told  her.  She  answered  that  she 
knew  what  I  said  was  true  and  wished  it  made  public,  particularly 
as  regards  the  money  taken  out  of  the  country.  I  followed  this  up 
by  asking  her  to  consider,  after  all  you  had  done  for  the  country 
and  for  her  personally,  and  seeing  your  dominions  so  wasted  with 
war,  and  an  honourable  peace  offered  to  you,  whether  it  was  not 
hard  that  such  a  necessary  boon  to  Christendom  so  universally 
desired  should  be  cast  aside  for  the  sake  of  one  town  alone.  I  said 
I  did  not  know  how  your  Majesty's  subjects  and  allies  would  take 
it,  seeing  that  so  great  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  for  this  respect 
alone,  and  for  these  and  many  other  reasons  I  prayed  her  to  consider 
very  deeply  the  interests  of  herself,  your  Majesty  and  Christendom 
in  general,  as  it  was  necessary  for  your  Majesty  to  take  steps 
speedily  either  to  conclude  peace  with  the  French  or  to  prosecute 
the  war  which  must  be  done,  however,  very  differentlj'  from  what  it 
was  done  before,  enlarging  much  upon  this  as  your  Majesty's 
Commissioners  wrote  to  me.  She  re[)lied  that  she  would  discuss 
with  her  Council  the  instructions  to  be  sent  to  her  Commissioners, 
and  she  would  have  a  decision  arrived  at  speedily  although  she  saw 
no  way  of  agi-eeing  unless  the  French  returned  Calais  to  her  within 
a  short  time.  I  said  that  as  Her  Majesty  had  deigned  to  hear  me 
so  graciously,  and  seeing  the  good  understanding  that  existed  in  the 
matter  between  her  Commissioners  and  those  of  your  Majesty  I 
ventured  to  ask  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  be  present  when  it  was 
discussed  in  the  Council.  The  members  were  reported  to  be  prudent, 
and  I  knew  that  she  was  as  prudent  as  all  of  them  put  together, 
but  still  as  I  was  acquainted  with  foreign  affairs  and  had  been 
engaged  for  s  me  tim«  past  in  English  matters,  it  might  be  of  some 
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service  to  Her  Majesty  to  hear  me  in  the  discussion.  She  replied 
that  she  would  do  so  with  pleasure  and  would  show  me  the  instruc- 
tions that  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners.  If  she  does  as  she 
promises  I  shall  try  to  bring  them  round  to  some  settlement  that  the 
French  will  accept,  and,  if  possible,  get  them  to  send  more  open 
instructions  to  the  Commissioners  so  that  your  Majesty's  represen- 
tatives there  may  persuade  them  to  close  the  business  speedily.  I 
am  still  of  opinion  as  I  have  written  to  your  Majesty  before,  that 
they  will  make  peace  without  Calais  both  on  account  of  the  state  of 
things  here  and  because  I  hear  so  from  many  persons  of  high 
position,  besides  the  general  opinion  that  the  Chamberlain  bore 
instructions  to  that  eflect.  I  feel  sure  that  these  difficulties  nnd 
those  about  the  marriage  are  inventions  of  the  devil  and  of  these 
heretics  who  surround  the  Queen  who  think  that  everything  stands 
in  the  way  of  their  heretical  designs.  If  they  cannot  agree  on  terms 
with  the  French  nor  are  disposed  to  prepare  suitably  for  caiTying  on 
the  war  (which  they  cannot  do,  and  even  if  they  did  I  would  not 
accept  it  unless  I  had  your  Majesty's  orders)  I  think  it  will  be  best 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them  on  that  question  and  on  religion  and 
the  marriage,  so  that  we  can  press  them  again  in  that  way  or  open 
the  door  for  your  Majesty,  if  nothing  else  can  be  done,  to  act  in 
your  own  interests.  When  this  is  decided  the  Bishop  will  go  to 
give  your  Majesty  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
dissensions  which  are  feared,  and  all  other  points  which  may  be 
necessary  for  your  Majesty's  guidance  as  to  your  relations  with 
these  people,  and  in  the  event  of  their  ruin,  to  provide  beforehand 
for  what  must  be  foreseen  and  provided  for,  as  is  fitting  in  all  things, 
but  particularly  on  this  occasion.  I  will  not  dilate  upon  this  point 
now  but  will  leave  it  for  the  Bishop's  visit  as  I  do  not  wish  to  talk 
out  of  season,  and  I  think  the  first  thing  I  liave  to  do  here  at 
present  is  to  try  to  get  this  answer  sent  off  at  once  and  get  rid  of 
the  question  that  impedes  the  conclusion  of  peace.  When  this  is 
disposed  of  I  can  attend  to  the  other  two  questions  of  religion  and 
marriage,  which  are  really  onlj''  one,  and  I  can  speak  more  freely 
about  them  when  the  peace  is  settled. 

I  have  thought  best  not  to  speak  in  earnest  to  the  Queen  about 
religion  yet,  although  I  see  her  plainly  going  to  perdition,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  marriage  is  carried  out  the  rest  will  soon 
be  arranged,  and  all  will  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  wishes  of  your  Majesty,  whilst  if  the  marriage  dp 
not  take  place  all  I  could  say  to  the  Queen  would  be  of  little  avail 
as  she  is  so  badly  advised  by  the  heretics  she  has  around  her  and  in 
her  Council,  and  it  might  even  greatly  prejudice  the  conclusion  of 
the  principal  matter. 

After  talking  a  long  time  on  these  points  the  Queen  wished  to  be 
seated  and  seemed  to  expect  that  I  was  going  to  re-open  the  former 
conversations.  I  did  not  wish  to  begin  on  that  subject  again,  and 
only  said  that  all  these  difficulties  could  be  ovei-come  if  only  Her 
Majesty  would  do  certain  things  which  I  would  talk  about  when  we 
had  got  rid  of  the  other  affair  (i.e.  of  the  peace).  Slie  gave  me  no 
answer,  but  she  understood  very  well  what  I  meant,  and  that  I  was 
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displeased  with  the  result  of  the  last  audience  in  which,  as  I  told 
your  Majesty  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  she  was  going  to  give 
me  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  she  did  nob  mean  to  marry,  and 
questioned  the  power  of  the  Pope  about  the  dispensation,  and  with 
this  the  conversation  ended.  In  the  meanwhile  I  think  it  will  be 
well  for  your  Majesty's  commissioners  to  speak  with  the  Queen's 
commissioners  on  this  subject  of  religion,  and  express  their  sorrow 
at  the  wickedness  which  is  being  planned  in  this  Parliament  which 
consists  of  persons  chosen  throughout  the  country  as  being  the 
most  perverse  and  heretical.  The  Queen  has  entire  disposal  of  the 
upper  Chamber  in  a  way  never  seen  before  in  previous  Parliaments, 
as  in  this  there  are  several  who  have  hopes  of  getting  her  to  marry 
them,  and  they  are  careful  to  please  her  in  all  things  and  persuade 
the  others  to  do  the  same,  besides  which  there  are  a  great  number 
whom  she  has  uiade  barons  to  strengthen  her  party,  and  that 
accursed  cardinal  left  twelve  bishoprics  to  be  filled  which  will  now 
be  given  to  as  many  ministers  of  Lucifer  instead  of  being  worthily 
bestowed.  All  the  county  sees  the  absurdity  of  what  is  going 
on.  I  may  also  tell  your  Majesty  that  although  the  Parliaments 
usually  sit  here  in  the  winter  for  well-known  reasons,  yet  a  new 
Parliament  may  be  convoked  in  40  days  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
I  say  this  in  consequence  of  a  remark  I  see  in  your  Majesty's 
autograph  letter  to  the  duke  of  Alba. — London,  20th  February  1559. 

Endorsed  :  "Copy  of  letter  written  to  His  Majesty." 

29  Feb.  16.  The  Same  to  the  Spanish  Ministers  at  Cajibray. 
Simancas,  On  the  20th  instant  I  sent  your  Lordships  a  copy  of  the  letter 
Add  26  056.  ■'"  ^^^  ^®°*  ^°  "^^^  Majesty,  and  on  the  21st  the  Queen  despatched 
a  servant  of  lord  chamberlain  Howard,  but  without  keeping  her 
promise  to  me  to  show  me  the  despatch  before  she  sent  it.  On  the 
same  day  I  went  to  see  her,  and  she  said  as  I  entered  that  she  had 
expected  me  the  previous  day  as  I  had  said  I  was  going  to  supper 
with  the  Treasurer.  She  then  sent  her  secretary  for  a  copy  of  the 
despatch  and  told  me  the  contents  as  it  was  in  English.  She  declared 
the  substance  to  be  that  they  were  to  make  peace  with  the  French 
on  their  promise  to  return  Calais  to  her  within  six  years  with  the 
district  round  including  Newnham  Bridge.  The  King  (Philip)  in  the 
meanwhile  to  appoint  arbitrators  to  settle  the  differences  between 
her  and  the  king  of  France.  That  the  war  in  Scotland  shall  be 
pacified  within  two  months  and  hostages  given  to  her.  That  your 
Lordships  should  propose  these  conditions  as  from  yourselves,  and 
she  instructs  her  Commissioners  to  let  the  French  know  that  they 
are  acting  in  full  accord  with  your  Lordships,  so  that  they  may- 
know  they  cannot  separate  her  from  the  King.  I  wish  to  know 
what  your  Lordships  think  of  this  despatch,  as  until  I  receive  that 
information  I  do  not  intend  to  reply  on  the  subject,  and  although 
the  Queen  says  this  is  the  last  concession  she  will  make  I  still  think 
we  shall  get  her  to  stretch  a  point  if  necessary,  which  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be,  but  that  the  I'rencli  will  be  quite  willing  to  promise  to 
restore  Calais  and  then  keep  their  word  in  their  usual  fashion. 
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Although  the  Queen  was  so  indignant  on  the  day  I  saw  her,  as 
you  will  have  seen  by  my  letter  to  the  King,  I  learn  that  this 
morning  Guido  Cavalcanti  arrived  here  from  France,  and  the  Queen 
received  him  at  once  and  was  with  him  for  a  long  time.  He  brings 
with  him  a  little  Frenchman,  but  I  have  been  able  to  learn  nothing 
yet  except  that  Guido  has  brought  the  Queen  a  portrait  which  she 
gazed  upon  intently.  I  expect  to  see  her  to-morrow  and  shall  speak 
to  her  about  religion,  as  yesterday  the  House  of  Commons  decided 
that  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  was  attached  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Some  of  the  members  spoke  in  favour  of  reason  so  strongly 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Cecil  to  get  up  a  wrangle  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  wicked  plan,  and  the  Bill  then  passed.  To-morrow  it  goes 
to  the  upper  house,  where  the  Bishops  and  some  others  are  ready  to 
die  rather  than  consent  to  it,  as  tbey  (the  heretics)  wish  to  make  all 
the  country  swear  to  respect  this  enactment,  and  those  who  do  not 
are  to  be  held  as  traitors  as  they  were  in  King  Henry's  time.  I 
understand  that  affairs  are  moving  apace  to  the  great  ruin  of  this 
country,  and  not  a  few  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  Queen.  She  is  wrapped  up  in  the  idea  of  getting  popular, 
but  she  has  no  party  but  the  heretics. 

It  is  a  wretched  state  of  things  for  a  ruler,  and  worse  here  than 
anywhere,  as  aSairs  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  so  long. — 
London,  29th  February  1559. 

17.    Memorandum  from  the  Count  de  Feria. 

To  remind  His  Majesty  that  his  Lordship  wrote  from  England  last 
year  how  His  Majesty's  interests  were  imperilled  in  England.  What 
might  probably  be  feared  from  the  incapacity  of  the  late  Queen,  not- 
withstanding her  excellent  intentions,  and  the  disaffection  and  deceit 
of  the  Cardinal,  which  were  clearly  seen  then,  but  which  have  since 
been  palpably  proved  to  be  directed  against  His  Majesty's  interests, 
and  to  the  small  benefit  of  religion ;  and  respecting  this  to 
mention — 

A.bout  Pedanke. 

The  matter  of  Maria  Isabella. 

Having  left  so  many  churches  vacant. 

What  has  been  heard  about  his  hatred. 

What  should  be  done  with  the  servants  who  go  thither. 

How,  when  he  returned  the  second  time  he  found  things,  as  he 
said,  as  bad  as  they  could  be,  all  that  was  feared  to  the  harm  of  God 
and  His  Majesty  having  happened;  and  that  all  the  faithful  and 
Catholic  people,  although  blaming  the  Queen  and  cardinal,  cast  the 
principal  blame  on  His  Majesty  for  not  occupying  himself,  as  he 
might  have  done,  in  their  affairs. 

That  affairs  generally  are  badly  managed. 

Maria  Isabella's  affairs. 

About  the  Councillors. 

About  Paget. 

About  Lord  Chamberlain  Hastings. 

About  the  Governor  of  Calais. 

Traitors  and  heretics  that  have  been  pardoned, 
a   6(i529.  c 
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The  indifierence  with  which  His  Majesty  treated  the  Queen ;  to 
which  cause  they  ascribe  her  illuess  and  death. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  way  in  which  the  Catholics  have 
adhered  to  His  Majesty,  and  the  hopes  they  base  upon  him. 

How  His  Majesty  has  not  a  man  really  devoted  to  him  in  all  the 
country,  but  that  the  Catholic  party  understand  that  the  welfare 
and  preservation  of  their  religion  depend  only  on  His  Majesty  s 
assistance,  and  appear  to  place  thereupon  all  their  hopes.  They 
understand  that  if  the  king  of  France  gets  his  foot  in,  the  country 
would  be  rained  spiritually  and  temporally,  as  he  would  only  take 
care  to  spend  their  substance  and  keep  them  in  subjection,  without 
attending  either  to  religion  or  to  the  good  of  the  country. 

Of  the  nobility  all  the  young  men  and  most  of  the  old  are 
attacked  with  heresy,  and  amongst  them  the  king  of  France  has 
many  adherents  who  work  in  his  interest.  It  is  believed  that 
amongst  their  number  are  the  secretary,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  Peter  Carew,  M.  Grey,  and  Mason.  London,  the 
seaports,  and  the  county  of  Kent  are  very  heretical. 

To  this  must  be  added  what  Throgmorton  said,  and  Cecil's 
resolution. 

They  say  all  the  rest  of  the  country  is  sound  and  Catholic, 
together  with  the  few  bishops  there  are  ;  so  that  in  the  aggregate 
the  Catholics  are  in  a  majority. 

Since  the  death  of  the  late  Queen  and  the  coming  of  the  present 
one  affairs  have  been  directed  to  the  total  destruction  of  religion,  and 
with  this  object  they  have  thought  best  to  keep  friendly  with 
both  princes  without  binding  themselves  to  either.  They  are  so 
infatuated  with  this  idea  that  they  cannot  see  their  weakness,  and 
that  if  His  Majesty  were  to  step  aside  and  leave  them  alone  with 
the  French  they  would  eat  them  up,  as  they  have  been  warned. 

The  evils  that  would  result  from  this  are  very  serious. 

There  can  be  doubt  of  their  inability  to  stand  alone  against  the 
French,  as  the  country  has  no  money,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
got  out  of  the  people,  they  being  so  proud  and  disturbed,  and,  above 
all,  divided  about  religion.  There  is  nobody  in  the  country  fit  for 
war,  nor  to  govern,  nor  to  obey. 

And  again,  the  number  of  deaths  this  year  has  been  so  great  that 
where  there  were  usually  musters  of  200  men  there  are  now  but  40, 
as  was  advised  by  letter  of  14th  (?)  November. 

His  Majesty  was  also  advised  that  things  being  in  this  state 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  new  Queen,  who,  with  the 
excitement  of  her  fresh  dignity,  and  all  these  thoughts  and  preju- 
dices began  in  the  first  two  audiences  to  treat  matters  with  more 
off-handedness  and  independence  than  was  to  be  expected,  and 
showed  signs  thereof  especially- by  her  resolution  to  remain  neutral; 
in  consequence  of  which,  after  advising  His  Majesty  of  what  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  best  way  to  tveat  with  her  and  the  Council,  the 
Count  decided  to  absent  himself  from  the  palace  for  some  days.  This 
also  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  awaiting  His  Majesty's  orders  after 
consultation  with  his  Council.  The  result  of  this  was  that  she  sent 
to  the  Count  telling  him  to  go  and  see  her  often,  and  became  more 
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reasonable,  which  change  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  a  desire  to 
alter  the  manner  of  negotiation,  as  has  since  been  proved. 

After  His  Majesty  wrote  his  decision  about  these  affairs  nego- 
tiations were  conducted  by  all  suitable  and  fitting  means,  as  His 
Majesty  as  been  informed  by  letters,  with  the  object  of  putting 
aside  as  much  as  possible  all  idea  of  iriarriage  with  a  subject,  and  of 
gaining  over  her  women-of-the-chamber  and  ministers. 

After  speaking  with  her  three  times  since  the  14th  January,  when 
His  Majesty's  decision  arrived,  the  Count  again  spoke  to  her 
yesterday  evening,  and  she  answered  : 

That  she  had  no  desii-e  to  marry,  as  she  had  intimated  from  the 
first  day. 

That  she  quite  understood  that  this  marringe  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  her  honour  and  the  preservation  of  both  States,  but  that 
these  ends  could  be  attained  by  the  maintenance  of  the  good 
friendship  with  your  Mnjesty,  above  all  seeing  the  obligation  she 
was  under  to  maintain  it,  as  she  well  knew. 

The  impediment  she  discovered  in  the  fact  of  your  Majesty 
having  married  her  sister,  and  after  that  she  denied  point-blank  the 
Pope's  power,  which  she  had  previously  only  pointed  out  indirectly. 

That  it  was  not  by  any  means  so  clear  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
would  succeed  her  as  the  Count  said  : 

That  the  people  did  not  wish  her  to  marry  a  foreigner. 

And,  finally,  that  several  persons  had  told  her  that  your  Majesty 
would  come  here  and  then  go  off  to  Spain  directly.  This  she  said 
with  great  laughter  as  if  she  could  read  the  Count's  secret  thouglits. 
She  is  so  well  informed  about  this  that  it  looks  as  if  she  had  seen 
His  Majesty's  letters.     This  should  be  taken  good  note  of. 

His  lordship  answered  as  follows  : 

Seeing  what  sort  of  answer  she  was  going  to  give,  he  so  turned 
the  conversation  as  not  to  take  her  remarks  as  an  answer  at  all,  and 
left  it  over  for  another  day,  in  order  to  advise  your  Majesty  in  the 
meanwhile  of  what  was  going  on,  and  receive  instructions ; 
although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  the  count  feigned 
not  to  take  the  answer  she  is  noli  likely  to  reply  in  any  other 
way. 

His  Majesty  must  be  informed  of  the  character  of  the  Queen.  She 
is  acute,  depending  upon  the  favour  of  the  common  people,  detested 
by  the  Catholics,  known  to  everyone,  &c.,  &c. 

These  heretics  that  surround  her  seem  to  influence  her  by  two 
ideas  ;  first,  by  the  heresy  that  she  has  been  taught  from  her  child 
hood ;  and  secondly,  by  persuading  her  that  she  has  sufficient 
strength  of  her  own  to  defend  herself  against  the  French.  They  are 
so  carried  away  by  their  wish  to  effect  these  wicked  changes  that 
they  do  not  see  that  their  neutrality  and  her  neglect  to  marry  may 
open  the  door  to  disturbances  in  the  country  ilself,  as,  indeed,  might 
already  have  happened  but  for  the  hope  that  your  iMnjesty  would 
remedy  it  all. 

The  things  discussed  and  adopted  in  Parliament  for  the  service  of 
the  kingdom. 

About  the  declaration  of  her  legitimacy. 
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About  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  means  adopted  to  give 
power  to  her. 

About  the  mass  they  call  the  library  (?) 

The  advice  given  to  her  that  she  should  marry,  and  her 
answer. 

The  tithes  which  she  has  again  demanded  of  the  Church.* 

The  sermons  preached  this  Lent  by  Cox,  Capobacina,t  and 
Grindal. 

That  Cobb  am  has  been,  and  is,  so  zealous  with  his  letters  from 
Brussels  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  manage  him  a  little,  and  his 
lordship  has  therefore  thought  well  to  promise  him  a  pension, 
although  he  has  not  told  him  how  much  it  will  be.  The  Queen  has 
promised  him  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

That  the  marchioness  of  Northampton,  his  sister,  who  is  in  high 
favour  with  the  Queen,  has  served  His  Majesty  when  opportunity 
lias  occurred, 

That  Wotton,  who  is  a  friend  and  relative  of  Cobham,  has  written 
here  telling  them  not  to  trust  to  the  French  or  their  promises,  and 
verbally  requested  Cobham  to  tell  the  same  to  the  Queen. 

Money  should  be  sent  for  pensioners  at  once,  and  in  plenty. 

After  His  Majesty  has  been  told  all  this,  if  he  gives  me  an 
opportunity,  he  may  be  told  the  various  things  which  his  lordship 
indicated  to  me ;  but  not  as  coming  from  him. 

These  must  be  entered  into  more  fully  with  his  Council. 

Peace  question  to  the  Council. 

Something  about  this  to  the  confessor  and  the  minister. 

The  manner  in  which  sorrow  may  be  expressed  about  religion  to 
Wotton  and  the  chamberlain,  in  case  it  should  be  desirable. 

To  give  notice  to  Monsignor  d'Arras  first,  about  the  Portuguese 
ambassador. 

How  his  lordship  saw  the  Queen  after  the  despatch  of  her  letters 
to  Cambresi  about  the  peace,  and  what  passed. 

The  great  effect  produced  by  these  conversations. 

What  has  passed  with  Pembroke,  the  treasurer,  and  Robert. 

What  passed  afterwards  with  Cecil,  the  Admiral,  and  Mason. 

What  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  after  due  consideration  of  all  these 
points. 

That  His  Majesty's  obligations  in  these  affairs  should  be  con- 
sidered, and,  in  sight  of  them  and  the  state  of  things  here,  a  fit 
remedy  should  be  applied. 

To  consider  the  perils  and  troubles  which  may  be  feared  if  no  such 
remedy  is  provided  ;  first  spiritual  and  then  temporal. 

The  business  of  the  ships. 

Document  endorsed :  "  Memorandum  of  afiPairs  entrusted  to  the 
bishop  of  Aquila  to  discuss  with  His  Majesty  (1559)." 


*  The  Bill  for  restitution  and  annexation  of  the  flrstfruits,  &c.  to  the  Crown  o£  this 
realm,  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  Saturday,  February  4th. — D'Ewes'  Journals. 

■f  David  Whitehead,  who  is  mentioned  by  Strype  (Life  of  Grindal)  as  one  of  the  Lent 
preachers  in  1559  in  addition  to  Grindal,  Cox,  Sandys,  Parker,  and  Bill. 
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19  Mar.    18.    Count  de  Feeia  to  the  King. 

On  the  6th  instant  I  wrote  by  the  bishop  of  Aquila.  I  have  since 
liacl  a  long  conversation  witli  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household*  about 
the  affairs  of  religion  and  the  obligations  the  Queen  and  country  are 
under  to  your  Majesty,  and  although  he  is  not  so  good  a  Catholic  as 
he  should  be,  he  is  the  most  reasonable  of  those  near  the  Queen. 
She  knew  he  was  coming  to  speak  with  me  on  that  day  to  St.  James' 
Park,  and  told  him  to  ask  me  to  go  with  him  to  another  park  higher 
up  near  the  execution  place,  so  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  other 
gentlemen  who  were  walking  in  St.  James'  Park  should  not  see  us. 
The  Earl  and  the  others  who  were  walking  would  have  been  just,  as 
shy  of  speaking  to  me  where  the  Queen  or  the  Treasurer  saw  us.  I 
say  this  to  show  how  suspicious  and  distrustful  they  are.  The 
conversation  amounted  to  my  saying  that  the  Queen  and  they  would 
be  undone  if  they  changed  the  religion.  This  I  said  without 
mentioning  your  Majesty.  The  Treasurer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
interview  had  promised  me  that  the  Queen  would  not  take  the  title 
of  head  of  the  church.  A  week  after  I  went  to  see  the  Queen  to  beg 
her  to  have  a  remedy  found  for  the  ill-treatment  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  in  this  country.  A  great  company  of  the  boatmen  who  get 
their  living  by  bringing  over  goods  from  Flanders  came  to  me  on 
that  day  to  complain  that  many  of  their  number  had  been  robbed 
and  murdered  between  Gravesend  and  here,  their  boats  boarded  and 
their  goods  taken.  I  found  her  resolved  about  what  was  yesterday 
passed  in  Parliament,  and  which  Cecil  and  Vice  Chamberlain  Knollys 
and  their  followers  have  managed  to  bring  about  for  their  own  ends. 

She  said  after  a  time  that  she  could  not  marry  your  Majesty 
as  she  was  a  heretic.  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  her  use  such 
words  and  begged  her  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  so  great  a  change  since 
I  last  discussed  the  subject  with   her,  but  she  did  not  enlighten  me. 

These  heretics  and  the  devil  that  prompts  them  are  so  careful 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  compass  their  ends  that  no  doubt 
they  have  persuaded  her  that  your  Majesty  wishes  to  marry  her 
for  religious  objects  alone,  and  so  she  kept  repeating  to  me  that 
she  was  heretical  and  consequently  could  not  marry  your  Majesty. 
She  was  so  disturbed  and  excited  and  so  resolved  to  restore  religion 
as  her  father  left  it,  that  at  last  I  said  that  I  did  not  consider  she  was 
heretical  and  could  not  believe  that  she  would  sanction  the  things 
whicih  were  being  discussed  in  Parliament,  because  if  she  changed 
the  religion  she  would  be  ruined,  and  that  your  Majesty  would  not 
separate  from  the  union  of  the  church  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  She  said  then  nmch  less  would  you  do  it  for  a  woman.  I 
did  not  want  to  be  all  rigour,  so  I  said  that  men  did  more  ibr  a 
woman  than  for  anything  else.  She  said  she  would  not  take  the  title 
of  head  of  the  church,  but  that  so  much  money  was  taken  out  of 
the  country  for  the  Pope  every  year  that  she  must  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  that  the  Bishops  wete  lazy  poltroons.  I  replied  that  the 
poltroons  were  the  preachers  that  she  li.stened  to,  and  that  it  added 
little  to  her  honour  and  was  a  great  scandal  that  so  many  rogues 
should  come  from  Germany,  and  get  into  the  pulpit  before  her  and 

*  Sir  Thomas  Parry  who  had  recently  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Chenies  in  the  office. 
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great  coEgregations  to  preach  a  thousand  absurdities,  without  being 
learned  or  worthy  to  be  listened  to.  After  we  had  been  talking 
for  half  an  hour  Knollys  came  in  and  said  supper  was  ready,  a. 
new  thing,  and  as  I  think  arranged  by  those  who  are  working  this 
wickedness,  for  there  is  nothing  that  annoys  them  more  than  that 
I  should  speak  to  her.  I  took  my  leave  saying  that  she  was  not 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  that  I  knew  and  that  I  was  very  dissatisfied 
with  what  I  had  heard,  and  if  she  did  what  she  said  she  would  be 
ruined.  This  was  Tuesday  evening  and  the  next  day  there  wasno 
sermon  at  the  palace  as  she  was  unwell ;  and  truly  I  do  not  think 
her  health  is  good.  The  Treasurer  of  the  household  (although  he  is 
a  favourite  with  the  Queen)  is  not  at  all  discreet,  nor  is  he  a  good 
Catholic,  as  I  have  said,  but  still  he  behaves  better  than  the  others. 

Cecil  is  very  clever  but  a  mischievous  man  and  a  heretic,  and 
governs  the  Queen  in  spite  of  the  Treasurer,  for  they  are  not  at  all 
good  friends  and  I  have  done  what  I  can  to  make  them  worse. 
This  is  the  history  up  to  then,  Ever  since,  these  heretics  have  been 
trying  to  carry  through  what  they  had  proposed  before,  and  by  way 
of  compromise  on  Wednesday  the  loth  instant,  they  brought  forward 
the  same  as  they  proposed  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  only  more 
moderate,  This  was  that  she  could  take  the  title  of  supremacy  if 
she  chose,  the  Pope's  authority  being  abolished  in  any  case.  This 
was  to  be  sworn  to  by  all  who  hold  any  ofBce  or  benefice  from  the 
Queen,  and  in  case  of  refusal  they  were  to  be  deprived.  In  the  same 
manner  all  ecclesiastics,  the  graduates  of  the  universities  and  the 
scholars  would  lose  all  the  rights,  places  and  profits  they  held.  All 
agreed  to  this  except  the  eaii  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Montague,  the 
Bishops  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster.  I  believe  some  of  the  lords 
were  not  present,  but  I  shall  find  out  how  each  one  acted  and  let 
your  Majesty  know.  The  earl  of  Sussex  distinguished  himself  in 
being  the  greatest  rogue  of  them  all,  as  I  always  expected  he  would, 
for  he  never  deceived  me.  Paget  has  not  left  his  house  as  he  has  a 
bad  quartan  ague  and  is  very  ill. 

The  same  day  that  this  was  decided  in  Parliament  the  Queen 
received  news  of  the  heads  of  agreement  arrived  at  in  Chateau 
Cambresi.  As  regards  this  country  she  (the  Queen)  will  ill  repay 
your  Majesty  for  all  the  benefit  received  at  your  hands,  for  believe 
me,  she  will  arrange  with  the  French  without  standing  out  about 
Calais  if  they  will  settle  the  Scotch  business.  This  has  always  been 
my  opinion  since  the  discussion  commenced,  as  your  Majesty  will 
recollect.  Nothing  else  could  be  expected  of  them.  A  secretary  of 
tlie  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  has  arrived  here  who  they  say  rules 
her  body  and  soul.  He  came  last  year  and  they  have  now  given 
him  leave  to  go  over  to  France  which  was  not  done  before.  There 
has  been  a  truce  signed  for  two  months  commencing  a  week  ago. 
Your  Majesty  already  knows  that  what  is  decided  in  Parliament  is 
of  no  effect  if  it  be  not  confirmed  by  the  Sovereign,  and  they  tell 
me  that  the  Queen  will  probably  confirm  this  week  the  abominable 
decree  they  have  adopted.*  She  told  me  some  days  since  to  delay 
writing  to  your  Majesty  as  she  had  not  confirmed  anything  yet,  and 

*  The  Act  of  Uniformity. 
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although  I  fear  it  will  have  but  small  effect,  I  purpose  speaking  to 
her  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  as  it  is  weU  to  leave  no  remedy 
untried  whilst  the  patient  still  breathes ;  although  in  this  case  ho 
may  be  considered  dead.  The  Catholics  say  your  Majesty  must 
help  them,  and  they  and  the  heretics  take  so  much  account  oi;  me 
that  from  having  seen  Dr.  Velasco  and  the  others  who  came  from 
Spain  leave  here  in  the  three  boats  belonging  to  this  house,  they  soon 
said  in  London  that  I  had  gone  with  the  Bishop  of  (to  ?)  Rome.  They 
have  been  in  great  fear  that  if  they  change  the  religion  your 
Majesty  will  abandon  them  and  I  think  this  has  made  tliem  pause. 
The  country  is  in  the  same  state  as  the  bishop  of  Aquila  will  have 
roiiresented  to  your  Majesty,  only  that  my  views  have  since  been 
amply  confirmed  and  things  cannot  last  at  the  present  rate. 

Mason,  who  was  ambassador  to  his  late  Majesty*  left  here  two 
<lays  after  the  Bishop,  and  the  Queen  tells  me  that  he  is  going  to 
Cambresi  to  see  the  Commissioners  on  certain  points  that  can  be 
explained  better  verbally  than  by  letter. 

All  the  Bishops  here  are  determined  to  die  for  the  faith,  and  your 
Majesty  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  firm  and  steadfast  tliey  have 
been  and  are.  If  I  had  money  and  authority  from  your  Majesty,  I 
would  willingly  rather  give  it  to  them  than  yjay  the  pensions  of 
these  renegades  wlio  liave  sold  their  God  and  the  honour  of  their 
country.  I  am  sure  that  religion  will  not  fall,  because  the  Catholic 
party  is  two-thirds  larger  than  the  other,  but  I  could  wish  that  the 
work  were  done  by  your  Majesty's  hands,  and  that  God  should  not 
be  delivered  over  to  the  enemy. 

I  humbly  beg  your  Majesty  to  forgive  me  for  departing  thus 
from  my  story,  but  I  am  so  distressed  at  what  is  happening  here 
that  I, cannot  help  saying  what  I  do.  Three  or  four  Spaniards  have 
arrived  here  from  Geneva  full  of  false  doctrine.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  some  precaution  taken  on  the  coast  of  Manders  to  prevent  such 
vile  rabble  coming  over,  at  least  Spaniards,  as  the  heretics  greatly 
congi-atulate  themselves  upon  their  coming.  Those  who  have  arrived 
say  that  some  forty  more  Spaniards  and  one  Antwerp  man  are  still 
in  Geneva  and  are  expected  to  come  here.  I  have  decided  in  accord 
with  Friar  Juan  de  Villagarcia  and  Dr.  Velasco  to  try  and  seize 
them,  tlieir  wickedness  being  proved,  and  throw  them  into  the  river. 
I  must  do  it  so  dexterously  and  secretly  as  to  give  no  ground  for 
complaint  to  tlie  Queen  or  her  people. 

I  am  told  also  that  news  has  been  received  of  the  coming  of  Pedro 
Martin  (Peter  Martyrf)  Friar  Bernardino  de  Siena  J  and  Calvin.§ 

*  Sir  John  Mason  formerly  English  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  one 
of  Elizabeth's  privy  councillors. 

t  Jewel  bishop  of  Salisbury  writing  to  Peter  Martyr  a  month  later  (Zurich  Archives) 
mentions  that  the  Queen  was  desirous  of  inviting  him  to  return  to  England,  but  the 
invitation  was  not  accepted  as  Martyr  considered  he  owed  his  first  duty  to  the  city  of 
Zurich. 

J  Probably  the  person  meant  is  Bernardino  Ochinus,  an  Italian  reforming  priest,  who 
had  accompanied  ipeter  Martyr  to  England  in  1549,  and  for  whom  bishop  Jewel  was 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  preferment  in  the  Anglican  church  about  the  date  of  this  letter. 
Zurich  Archives  (Parker  Soc). 

§  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Calvin  was  invited  as  Elizabeth  was  highly  incensed 
with  him  for  a  pamphlet  ascribed  to  him,  but  really  written  by  Ifnox  against  the  govern- 
ment of  women.  (Letter  from  Calvin  to  Cecil  s.d.,  but  apparently  in  the  spring  of  1559  in 
the  Archives  at  Berne. — Parker  Soc.) 
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I  beg  your  Majesty  to  have  the  measures  taken  to  remedy  this  as 
you  wrote  to  me,  Calvin  is  a  Frenchman  and  a  great  heretic. — 
London,  19  March  1559, 

23  Mar.    19.    The  King  to  the  Count  de  Feria, 

By  your  letters  and  by  the  bishop  of  Aquila  I  am  informed  of 
the  Queen's  decision  about  the  marriage,  and,  although  I  cannot 
help  being  sorry  that  the  affair  has  not  been  arranged,  as  I  greatly 
desired  and  the  public  weal  demanded,  yet  as  the  Queen  thinks  it 
was  not  necessary  and  that  with  good  friendship  we  shall  attain 
the  same  object,  I  am  content  that  it  should  be  so.  I  advise  you  of 
this  that  you  may  inform  the  Queen  from  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  repeat  my  offers  of  assistance  and  co-operation  for  the  good 
government  of  her  realm,  and  assure  her  that  I  will  preserve  the 
good  friendship  and  brotherhood  that  I  have  hitherto  maintained. 
Even  besides  this  if  it  should  be  necessary  that  I  should  render  her 
any  service  in  the  matter  of  her  marriage  I  will  do  so  with  all  the 
goodwill  that  I  have  ever  shown  in  matters  that  concern  her,-- 
Brussels,  23rd  March  1559. 

23  Mar.    20.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Tour  letter  by  the  bishop  of  Aquila  received.  He  has  related 
at  great  length  what  you  confided  to  him,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  so 
detailed  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  as  I  was 
very  anxious  to  know  the  exact  position,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  he  has  laid  it  before  me.  I  cdso  highly 
approve  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  p>roceded  in  all  things, 
and  the  prudence,  moderation  and  zeal  you  have  shown  in  your 
decdings  with  the  Queen  and  the  rest,  for  which  I  thanh  you,  and 
charge  you  to  continue  the  same  care,  diligence  and  good,  will  in  the 
guidance  of  affairs  touching  my  interests. 

The  affairs  entrusted  to  the  Bishop  being  of  such  importance  I  sent 
him  at  once  to  Cambresi  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  my  Council  of 
State  who  are  there  arranging  for  peace.  The  Bishop  has  returned 
with  their  answer,  and  after  consulting  with  those  of  my  Council 
tvho  reside  here  I  have  resolved  as  follows. 

First.  Having  regctrd  to  luhat  you  write  and  the  Bishop  tells  me, 
there  seems  reason  to  fear  that  religious  affairs  having  reached  their 
2oresent  pitch,  revolutions  or  disturbances  'might  result  therefrom 
either  from  the  Catholics  resenting  the  carrying  out  of  the  new 
decisions  or  from,  the  discontent  that  is  shown  by  some  of  the  Queen's 
proceedings  and  mode  of  Government,  or  again  by  the  incitement 
of  the  French,  and  I  therefore  think  that,  to  avoid  this  and  the 
inconveniences  which  might  result,  and  which  are  so  great  and 
evident  that  I  need  not  recapitulate  them,  that  cdl  your  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  smooth  matters  down  as  much  as  possible  and  use 
every  means  that  the  Queen  should  not  proceed  so  rigorously 
as  she  seemed  to  intend  to  enforce  the  oath  that  Parliament  had 
determined  upon.  In  case  this  cannot  be  managed  you  will  try  ta 
keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Queen  and  lead  her  to  rely  upon  my 
friendship  i/mplicitly  so  that  no  opportunity  shall  be  presented  for 
the  French  to  be  appealed  to  in  case  of  necessity,  although  it  seems 
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onost  unlikely  that  she  should  trust  people  who  have  the  claims  they 
have  on  her  kingdom  and  are  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  try  and 
oust  her  from  it.  You  will  use  for  this  object  all  the  fair  words, 
arguments  and  compliments  you  may  think  fitting  and  efficacious, 
hut  at  the  same  time  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  Catholics 
despair  of  our  friendship,  hut  rather  seek  opportunities  of  favouring 
them  luith  the  Queen,  giving  them  to  understand  that  you  xvill 
always  do  so. 

The  main  end  and  aim  that  you  must  have  in  view  in  all  things 
is  to  obstruct  and  invpede,  hy  every  way,  form  and  means,  any 
rupture  between  the  Catholics  and  heretics  in  England,  this  being 
the  best  course  for  the  pacification  of  the  country,  and.  for  the  welfctre 
of  our  interests,  as  it  will  deprive  the  French  of  any  excuse  for 
putting  their  foot  in  the  country,  which  is  the  thing  principally  to 
be  o.voided.  With  this  object  you,  must  so  guide  and  direct  things 
as  far  as  possible  to  attain  a^d  preserve  harmony ;  making  yourself 
a  ^mediator  and  employing  those  vieans  which  you  see  fitting  with 
your  great  knowledge  of  English  affairs. 

If  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts  you,  cannot  obviate  a  rupture  betiveen 
Catholics  and  heretics  you  must  endeavour  by  all  means  to  let  me 
know  at  once  the  state  of  affairs  and  I  will  instruct  you  how  you 
are  then  to  proceed.  If  however  a  disturbance  happen  so  suddenly 
that  you  have  no  time  to  consult  me,  you  will  mediate  and  try  to 
pacify  without  declaring  yourself  for  either  party  until  you  Imve 
advised  me  and  received  my  reply,  but  if  you  see  the  Catholic 
side  strong  and  firmly  established  and  the  heretics  iveak,  you  will 
not  fail  to  secretly  favour  the  former  and  supply  them  underhandedly 
with  money,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  you  will  give  fair  words  to 
the  heretics  to  put  them  off  their  guard  and  prevent  them  from 
calling  in  the  French. 

For  this  and  the  paynfient  of  the  pensions  you  must  have  a  supply 
of  money,  and  T  have  ordered,  in  addition  to  the  20,000  ducats 
that  were  sent  to  yon  the  other  day,  another  40,000  to  be  sent  to  you. 
20,000  at  once  by  way  of  Antwerp,  which  will  arrive  as  soon  as  the 
Bishop  and  the  other  20,000  in  a  few  days,  as  cdl  could  not  be  sent 
together.  It  will  be  well  not  to  let  be  it  known  there  that  you  have  any 
more  money  than  is  necessary  to  pay  what  we  owe,  as  it  may  arouse 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and  this  icoidd  be  inconvenient.  You  can 
employ  it  in  the  way  you  think  advisable,  either  in  paying  the 
pensioners  something  or  in  gaining  friends  or  succouring  and 
maintaining  Catholics  and  others,  whom  you  think  might  be  useful 
to  prevent  a  rupture,  as  cdready  mentioned,  or  indeed  in  any  way 
you  think  best  for  our  object  in  the  exercise  of  your  prudence.  You 
must  keep  prrincip>ally  in  view  by  all  ways  and  means  to  avoid  a 
rupture,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  great  that  I  cannot  he  satisfied 
ruithout  repeating  it  so  many  times.  To  help  what  may  be  desirable 
in  England  I  have  thought  wise  to  publish  that  I  have  for  the  present 
abandoned  my  voyage  to  Spain,  with  the  excuse  that  I  atucdt  here 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince  my  son  for  his  marriage.  It  tvill  be  well 
for  you  to  spread  this  in  England  so  as  to  give  more  encouragement 
to  our  friends.     T  have  also  ordered,  in  case  of  necessity,  that  money 
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should  be  got  to  fit  out  a  fleet  in  a  short  time:  so  that  it  nnay  he 
ready  to  carry  men  over  to  England  if  required.  I  have  not  had  it 
done  at  once  so  as  not  to  aroibse  the  jealousy  of  the  English  and 
in  order  that  i^eople  may  not  think  it  is  for  my  voyage  to  Spain. 

Men  will  also  he  got  ready  here,  so  that  if  it  should  he  necessary 
they  can  he  sent  to  the  place  vjhere  they  may  he  %va,nted. 

Whilst  this  tuas  heing  ivritten  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant 
arrived,  and  1  ivas  viioch  pained  to  learn  what  you,  say  is 
happening  in  the  matter  of  religion  and  the  resolution  adopted 
in  Parliament  on  the  subject.  I  approve  of  the  steps  you  took  with 
the  Queen,  and  1  avi  very  anxious  to  know  whether  they  have  been 
of  any  avail,  as  she  told  you  not  to  advise  me  %{,ntil  she  let  you 
knoiv.  1  do  not  think  that  I  need  alter  anything  that  has  been 
written  above  except  to  enjoin  you  again  very  emphaticcdly  to  carry 
out  my  ivlshes  luith  all  possible  diligence  and  let  me  know  what 
hap)pens  by  every  opportunity.  As  the  Queen  might  perhaps  think 
I  was  offended  at  her  rejection  of  the  marriage,  I  thought  well 
to  write  you  a  separate  letter  that  you  might  shoiv  to  her.  Bo 
so,  and  intimate  as  from  me  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  'with  what 
pleases  her,  with  such  complimentary  words  and  offers  of  service 
as  you  may  see  advisable  and  in  substccntial  accord  with  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  The  bishop  carries  this  despatch  back  rvith  him  avd 
has  been  present  at  all  the  discussions  on  the  iniatter.  You  will 
therefore  hear  from  him  full  particulars  as  he  is  thoroughly  well 
informed  about  it.  I  have  ordered  the  bishop)  to  speak  about  a  certain 
apology  which  was  written  by  Cardinal  Pole  touching  the  oncUters 
which  the  Pope  had  had  laid  before  him  and  treating  also  of  other 
things  that  p>erhaps  had  better  not  he  published.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  apology  has  come  into  possession  of  the  Queen  amongst 
the  other  papers  left  by  the  Cardinal  which  were  seized  by  her  orders, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  tnany  reasons  to  get  hold  of  it.  I  charge 
you,  therefore  dexterously  to  get  it  away  frovi  the  Queen,  or  tvhoever 
may  have  it,  employing  your  -usual  tact  in  obtaining  it.  I^hen 
obtained  please  send  it  to  me. 

In  the  handwriting  of  the  King  : — 

It  will  he  well  to  delay  as  much  as  possible  the  payment  of  the 
p)ensions  except  those  most  necessary  for  the  success  of  our  present 
affairs,  so  that  this  tnoney  now  sent  may  go  as  far  as  piossihle,  for 
cdthough  the  sum  may  not  he  large,  in  'my  present  circiomstances 
I  shall  feel  the  want  of  it,  hut  am  anxious  to  do  nothing  that  shall 
stand  in  the  %vay  of  the  arrangement  of  my  business. —  Gruniendal, 
23rd  March  ]  559. 

24  Mar.    21.     Count  de  Feeia  to  the  King. 

On  the  19th  instant  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  by  a  courier  who 
went  over  with  Dr.  Velasco.  On  the  fame  day,  Palm  Sunday, 
there  were  great  rejoicings  at  the  palace  on  the  arrival  of  a  son 
of  the  Chamberlain  with  news  of  the  peace,  and  also  because  Parlia- 
ment had  passed  on  the  previous  day  the  Act  mentioned  in  my 
former  letter  against  the  authority  of  tha  Pope.  On  the  next  day, 
Monday,  I  went  to  speak  with  the  Queen,  and  as  I  was  waiting  in 
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the  presence  chamber  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  the  Admiral  separately 
caught  sight  of  me  and  fled  from  me,  as  if  I  were  the  person  they  h.'id 
injured.     When  I  went  in  to  speak  to  the  Queen  I  said  that  I  had 
heard  she  had  received  letters  from  her  Commissioners  acquainting 
her    with    the   help   and   support   they   had    received    from   your 
Majesty's  Commissioners.     She  answered  that  she  had,  and  seemed 
grateful,   bub    was    indignant    with    her    own    representatives    for 
agreeing  to  such  terms,  as  she  appeared  to  think  that  the  500,000 
crowns  to  be  paid  by  the  French  if  they  do  not  restore  Calais  within 
eight  years  was  too  little.     She  went  on  in  this  way,  but  her  anger 
was  all  pretended,  and  she  is  I'eally   very  much  pleased  and  her 
people  as  well.     They  all  see,  good  and  bad  alike,  the  great  service 
your  Majesty  has  rendered  them,     Tliey  tell  me  that  the  common 
people  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  French  giving  up  Calais  to  them 
again,  and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  agreement  made,  although  they 
are  very  thankful  to  your   Majesty.     I  am  sure  that  the  news  of 
peace  made  the  Parliament  come  to  the  decision  I  have  mentioned. 
They  were  much  afraid  that  your  Majesty  would  abandon  them,  for 
truly  they  are  very  weak,  and  anyone  speaking  to  them  strongly  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholics  would   carry  them  with   him.     I  said  to 
the  Queen  that  I  was  surprised  that  she  had  allowed  Parliament  to 
go  so  far  in  the  matter  of  religion  ;  but  since  it   had  come  to  so  had 
a  decision  I  hoped  that  she  would  act  more   wisely  in  so  far  as  the 
confirmation  was  concerned,  and  that  as  she  had  asked  me  not  to 
write   to  your   Majesty   until   her   confirmation   was  given   [   had 
refrained  from  doing  so,  and  I  was  now  afraid  that  if  your  Majesty 
learnt  what  was  going  on  from  any  other  source  you  would  be  angry 
with  me  for   delaying  the  information  so  long,   so  that  as  I  had 
trusted  to  her  and   the  whole  business  was   entirely  in  her  hands,  I 
begged  of  her  to  consider  deeplj'  before  acting.     She  replied  that  she 
did  not  think  of  calling  herself  head  of  the  church,  or  of  administering 
sacraments,  and  then  went  on  to  say  some   false  and  foolish  things 
about  the  present  occurrences,  and  asked  me  scornfully  whether  your 
Majesty  would  be  angry  at  all  this  and  at  the  mass  being  said  in 
English.     I    said    that    I    thought  your  Majesty  would    be    much 
pained  thereat,  but  I  did  not  know  how  you  would  take  it,  although 
I  feared  she  would  be  ruined  if  it  went   on  as  I  had  told  her  before 
on  my  own  account  as  a  person  who  wished  her  well,  and  who  would 
be  sorry  to  see   her  destruction.     She  asked  me  who  could  bring  it 
about,  your  Majesty  or  the  king  of  France.     I  answered  that  I  said 
nothing  in  your  Majesty's  name,  and  that  you  had  done  nothing 
more  in  the  matter  than  to  commend  the   question  of  religion  to  her 
when  she  first  succeeded  to  the  crown.     I  said  she  had  seen  hitherto 
whether  your  Majesty,  was  a  friend  or   an  enemy,  and   that  I,  in 
compliance  with  your  Majesty's  orderg  that  I  should  serve  her,  could 
not  help  telling  her  the   truth  when  I  saw  her  in  such  a  dangerous 
way,   as  I   knew    what  forces    she  had,  as    well  as  those  of  your 
Majesty  and  the  king  of  France,  and  was  convinced  that  her  strength 
lay  in  the  friendship  of  your  Majesty.     She  said  that  she   had  no 
idea  of  making  war  in  France,  but  meant  to  hold  her   own  in  her 
kingdom,  as  her  father  had  done.     I  replied  that  they  were  deceiving 
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her  and  she  could  not  hold  her  own,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  and  a 
shame  to  hear  the  things  they  made  her  believe ;  and,  as  to  restoring 
religion  as  her  father  left  it,  she  knew  that  king  Henry  burnt 
Lutherans,  whilst  all  those  who  were  now  preaching  to  her  were 
either  Lutherans  or  Zuinglians.  She  denied  this  and  was  much 
surprised.  I  told  her  I  was  more  astonished  afc  the  manner  in  which 
these  religious  questions  were  settled  than  I  was  at  the  decisions 
arrived  at,  bad  as  they  were ;  and  to  convince  her  that  these 
poltroons  who  preached  to  her  were  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  I  would 
give  her  notes  of  some  of  the  abominable  and  bestial  things  they 
had  preached  before  her.  She  asked  me  to  do  so,  and  wanted  to 
know  who  had  written  the  notes  for  me.  I  told  her  I  had,  and 
liave  wise  and  godly  people  here  who  are  capable  of  stating  the 
truth,  and  that  as  she  wished  it  I  would  send  her  a  paper  in  which 
these  things  were  set  forth,  and  she  could  have  it  considered  and 
answered  in  writing.  I  sent  her  a  paper  that  had  been  prepared 
by  Friar  Juan  de  Villagarcia,  which  I  thought  very  good. 

I  think  when  I  left  her  on  that  occasion  she  was  rather  kinder 
than  she  had  been  the  last  time,  but  it  will  not  be  by  such  talks  as 
these  that  she  or  they  will  be  softened.  I  thought  well  to  send 
her  the  paper,  as  I  verily  believe  they  have  never  told  her  the  truth 
in  these  matters  in  all  her  life,  except  when  the  late  Queen  sent 
some  of  the  Bishops  to  speak  with  her,  and  in  that  way  she  would 
have  hated  it,  even  if  they  had  agreed  with  her.  The  next  day  I 
wrote  to  her  begging  her  not  to  take  any  step  in  the  Parliament 
business  until  I  had  seen  her  after  these  holidays.  She  sent  to  say 
she  would  answer  when  she  saw  me.  I  took  this  course  in  order  to 
prevent  the  confirmation  of  the  Parliament's  decisions  until  after 
Easter,  as  the  heretics  have  made  a  great  point  of  having  them 
confirmed  before. 

Last  night  the  Queen  sent  to  say  she  would  see  me  at  9  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  just  as  I  was  ready  to  go  a  message  came  for  me 
to  put  off  my  visit,  as  she  was  very  busy.  She  had  resolved  to  go 
to  Parliament  to-day  at  1  o'clock,  after  dinner,  and  there,  all  being 
assembled,  to  confirm  what  they  had  agreed  to  in  the  matters  they 
Lave  discussed,  although  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  this  is. 
Her  going  was,  however,  postponed  till  next  Monday  week  the 
3rd  April.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  see  that  the  heretics  are  very 
downcast  in  the  last  few  days.  I  am  doing  everything  in  the  world 
tha,t  I  can  to  lengthen  the  life  of  this  sick  man  until  God  and  your 
Majesty  provide  a  remedy. 

It  would  be  well  that  the  Pope  should  be  informed  of  the  way  in 
which  the  designs  against  religion  are  passed  in  Parliament  now,  as 
it  is  very  different  from  what  was  done  in  the  time  of  king  Henry 
and  Edward  VI.  If  he  decide  to  proceed  against  the  Queen  and 
kingdom  he  should  leave  out  the  bishops  and  others  who  were 
against  the  measure  in  Parliament  and  the  ecclesiastics  who  assembled 
in  synod  in  the  cathedral  of  London,  and  who  issued  a  very  Catholic 
declaration  proclaiming  the  truth  and  denouncing  the  attacks  which 
were  directed  against  it.  All  the  Catholics  in  the  country  who  had 
no  voice  in  Parliament,  the  majority  indeed,  should  also  be  excepted. 
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It  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  great  importance  that  this  distinction  should 
be  made  in  the  bull,  both  to  favour  and  confirm  the  Catholics,  and 
to  confound  and  injure  the  heretics.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
Queen  has  no  one  near  her,  man  or  woman,  to  advise  her,  except  to 
her  injury,  in  a  matter  of  this  importance. 

I  have  forgotten  to  write  to  your  Majesty  that  lady  Catherine,* 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  speaks  confidentially  to  me,  told  me 
that  the  Queen  does  not  wish  her  to  succeed,  in  case  of  her  (the 
Queen's)  death  without  heirs.  She  is  dissatisfied  and  offended  at 
this,  and  at  the  Queen's  only  making  her  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
presence,  whereas  she  was  in  the  privy-chamber  of  the  late  Queen, 
who  showed  her  much  favour.  The  present  Queen  probably  bears 
her  no  goodwill.  I  try  to  keep  lady  Catherine  very  friendly,  and  she 
has  promised  me  not  to  change  her  religion,  nor  to  marry  without 
my  consent.  She  has  been  hitherto  very  willing  to  marry  the  earl 
of  Pembroke's  son,  but  she  has  ceased  to  talk  about  it  as  she  used 
to.  The  bishop  will  have  told  your  Majesty  what  passed  between 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  me  on  this  matter. 

Document  endorsed :  "Copy  of  the  letter  written  to  His  Majesty 
24.th  March  1559." 

30  Mar.    22.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  bishop  of  Aquila  arrived  here  before  daybreak  to-day, 
30th  March,  with  your  Majesty's  letters.  By  them,  and  from  what 
he  tells  me,  I  understand  your  Majesty's  wishes  and  will  endeavour 
to  carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  do  not  think  that,  up 
to  the  present,  any  of  the  roads  your  Majesty  wishes  to  take  have 
been  closed,  and  I  will  try,  in  any  case,  to  do  what  has  to  be  done 
with  as  little  cost  and  risk  as  possible.  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on 
the  24th,  and  since  then  the  Queen  has  commanded  the  persons, 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  enclosed  memorandum,!  to  meet  on 
each  side  to  dispute  on  the  three  articles  set  forth.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  point,  and  am  now  trying  to 
devise  means  to  avoid  any  trick  or  subtilty  in  the  form  of  the 
dispute,  which  the  heretics  may  take  advantage  of  afterwards.  The 
best  way  that  has  occurred  is  that  the  dispute  should  be  in  Latin 
and  in  writing,  and  that  each  disputant  should  sign  what  he  says. 
The  Queen  at  first  had  consented  to  this,  but  afterwards  they  sent 
to  the  Catholics  to  say  that  the  dispute  was  to  be  in  vulgar  English, 
verbal  and  in  Parliament  which  would  be  very  bad.  I  shall  go  to 
the  Queen  to-morrow  and  see  whether  I  cannot  persuade  her  to 
return  to  the  former  conditions.  T  try  all  I  can  to  keep  her 
pleasant  and  in  good  humour,  and,  although  sometimes  I  speak  to 

*  Lady  Catherine  Grey. 

t  The  inclosure  has  been  lost,  hut  the  names  of  the  disputants  as  given  by  Jewel  in  a 
letter  to  Peter  Martyr  (Zurich  ArehiTes),  dated  20th  March  1559,  are  himself,  Scory, 
Cox,  Whitehead,  Sandys,  Grindal,  Horn,  Aylmer,  ahd  Gheast  on  the  Protestant  side,  and 
the  five  bishops  (i.e.,  White  of  Winchester,  Watson  of  Lincoln,  Baine  of  Coventry, 
Scot  of  Chester  and  Oglethorpe  of  Carlisle),  with  Cole  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  archdeacons 
Chedsey  and  Harpsfield,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster.  Official  accounts,  however,  only 
recognize  eight  disputants  on  each  tide,  and  Strype  says  the  names  of  Sandys  on  the 
protestant  side  and  Oglethorpe  on  the  papist  side  were  "  mis-added."  The  name  of 
Archdeacon  Langdale  should  also  be  added. 
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her  very  freely,  as  I  ought  to  do,  having  right  and  truth  on  my 
side,  yet  I  think  that  for  this  very  reason  she  does  not  get  tired 
of  me,  but  likes  to  discuss  matters  with  me,  and  to  such  an  extent 
is  this  so,  that  she  does  not  want  her  people  to  hear  of  our 
intercourse  and  they  on  their  side  are  very  suspicious  that  the 
coolness  they  discover  in  her  about  heresy  is  owing  to  my  efforts 
on  your  Majesty's  behalf,  which  is  quite  true,  for  i£  it  were  not 
ior  youi-  Majesty  all  would  have  sunk  into  the  pit  already. 

I  send  this  letter  by  Godinez,  the  courier,  on  his  way  from  Spain, 
who  has  just  arrived,  and  in  order  not  to  detain  him  I  do  not 
answer  the  bishop's  dispatch. — 30th  March  1559. 

Document  endorsed :  "1559,  copy  of  the  letter  written  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  30th  March." 

4th  April.  23.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  30th  ultimo  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  by  Godinez,  and  the 
next  day  I  went  to  speak  witli  the  Queen.  She  was  in  a  better 
humour  with  me  than  I  have  ever  seen  her,  and  said  that  she  had 
heard  the  French  had  not  come  to  terms  with  your  Majesty,  and 
that  I  might  be  sure  that  she  would  not  agree  with  them  unless 
your  Majesty  did  so  too,  but  tliat  she  would  keep  to  her  promises. 
All  this  was  without  my  saying  anything.  She  said  that  the 
French  had  sent  Guido  Cavalcdnti  hither  three  times,  always  with 
the  same  thing,  and  that  they  had  been  answered  as  they  deserved, 
and  yet  they  wanted  to  send  him  again.  She  is  rather  offended 
with  her  commissioners ;  I  do  not  know  whether  l^ecause  they  are 
not  conducting  the  business  to  her  liking,  or  because  they  bear 
themselves  unworthily  with  the  French.  The  latter  is  what  she 
gave  me  to  understand,  and  I  said  that  I  had  heard  that  it  was  so. 

About  the  dispute.  She  told  me  it  was  decided  to  hold  it  in 
English  and  in  writing,  each  side  signing  what  they  said.  On  the 
same  day,  Friday,  the  last  day  of  March,  there  assembled  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  at  Westminster,  in  the  morning,  the  persons 
whose  names  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Council  and  a  great  number  of  people  of  all  sorts  who  had  gathered 
to  hear  them,  and  although  they  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
discussion  was  to  be  verbal  and  that  all  could  give  their  vote. 
Dr.  Bacon,  who  is  acting  as  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
then  announced  that  they  had  to  dispute  in  wi-iting.  The  Catholics 
could  not  do  this  as  they  had  been  deceived ;  but,  nevertheless, 
Dr.  Cole,  dean  of  St.  Pauls,  said  something  on  the  matter.  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished  speaking  one  of  the  heretics  rose,  and  kneeling 
down  with  his  back  to  the  altar  on  which  was  the  sacrament,  he 
prayed  that  God  would  inspire  and  enlighten  those  present  to 
understand  the  truth.  When  the  prayer  was  ended,  another  of  them 
took  out  a  book  and  read  very  diffusely  all  they  had  prepared  and 
devised  on  the  first  point.  When  this  was  done  the  Bishops  wished 
to  follow  up  the  discussion  as  they  expected  and  reply  to  the 
heretics'  arguments,  but  Bacon  would  not  allow  it.  The  bishop  of 
Winchester  said  that  as  no  one  had  spoken  on  their  side,  but  Cole 
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and  all  of  them  had  mudi  to  say,  they  should  give  them  another  day 
so  that  they  might  reduce  what  they  had  to  say  to  writing,  since 
they  would  not  hear  them  now.  If  this  were  not  done  to  give  them 
the  same  advantage  as  their  opponents  only  one  side  would  be  heard, 
and  so,  with  great  difficulty  and  bad  grace,  tiiey  gave  them  till  the 
following  Monday  when  they  again  met  at  the  same  place  and  the 
Catholics  then  wanted  to  read  the  written  answer  they  had  brought 
accoi'ding  to  the  agreement,  which  answer  I  understand  contained 
many  very  good  arguments,  as  indeed  their  adversaries  must  also 
have  thought  and  regretted,  to  judge  from  what  followed.  Bacon 
told  the  Catholics  tha'.  they  had  to  pass  on  to  the  second  article  as 
the  first  had  already  been  discussed  on  Friday,  and  the  Bishops 
replied  that  they  had  not  given  their  opinion  upon  the  first  article 
as  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  speak,  but  that  they  had  now 
brought  their  opinion  in  writing  and  begged  that  it  might  be  read. 
For  this  purpose  Dr.  Arceu  (Harpsfield),  archdeacon  of  St.  Pauls, 
rose  four  times  with  the  paper  in  his  hand  and  was  refused 
permission  each  time.  Bacon  urging  them  still  to  pass  to  the  second 
article,  and  they  replying  that  they  wished  to  be  heard  on  the  first; 
and  as  they  claimed  it  ns  their  right  Bacon  said  they  could  hand  in 
their  paper  without  reading  it.  To  this  the  Bishops  replied  that  as 
their  opponents  had  impressed  their  arguments  on  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  it  was  not  just  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  doing 
the  same  ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  the  reason  for  the  discussion  being 
ordered  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  meet  for  any  other  purpose.  They 
were  again  pressed  lo  go  on  to  the  second  article,  and  told  that  it  was 
the  Queen's  wish  and  command  that  they  should  do  so,  and  on  their 
being  asked  whether  tliey  would  obey  or  not  the  Bishops  answered 
that  they  could  not  do  so  without  grave  prejudice  to  their  cause,  and 
complained  of  the  many  other  unfair  and  injurious  things  that  had 
been  done  to  them.  As  they  remained  firm  in  their  position  the  abbot 
of  Westminster  rose  and  said  that  although  the  Bishops  were  right, 
and  an  injury  was  being  done  to  them  by  forcing  them  to  discuss  the 
second  article  when  they  had  only  come  jDrepared  to  discuss  the  first, 
yet,  to  obey  the  Queen's  command  he  offered  to  reply  to  their 
opponents'  arguments  on  the  second  article.  Although  the  Bishops 
did  not  approve  of  this  they  would  have  put  up  with  it  if  the 
heretics  had  set  forth  their  views,  but  even  this  could  not  be 
arranged  with  them,  and  Bactm  insisted  that  they  (the  Bishops) 
should  begin  and  speak  on  the  second  article.  At  such  a  manifest 
injustice  as  this  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln  said  ii  was  a 
great  shame  that  they  should  be  treated  so  badly  and  made  to  raise 
questions,  they  being  Catholics  and  therefore  not  obliged  to  open 
disputes,  although  they  would  gladly  reply  to  them  and  justify  the 
Catholic  doctrine  to  any  who  desired  it,  even  though  they  were  open 
heretics.  On  one  of  the  adversaries  telling  him  that  they  were  the 
guardians  of  the  churches.  Bishop  Baden  (Bain)  asked  them  of  what 
Church ;  English  or  German,  since  in  England  there  was  only  one 
Church,  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  If  German,  which  one 
did  they  mean,  as  they  had  heard  there  were  several ;  and,  finally, 
the  matter  was  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  the  heretics  were  routed 
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and  the  colloquy  ended.*  In  the  afternoon  some  of  the  Bishops 
were  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Lincoln  were  sent  prisoners  in  a  boat  to  the  Tower,  as  they  had  been 
most  conspicuous  against  the  heretics,  and  their  goods  have  been 
sequestrated.  I  amT  also  told  to-day  that  they  will  send  the  other 
six  to  the  Tower,  three  Bishops  and  three  Doctors  who  were  in  the 
discussion,  only  leaving  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  as  he  said  he 
would  discuss  the  second  article  out  of  obedience.  I  hear  also  that 
the  Council  has  discussed  whether  the  Bishops  have  given  sufficient 
cause  to  deprive  them  of  tlieir  dignities,  although  others  tell  me 
that  the  question  discussed  was  that  of  the  appropriation  by  the 
Queen  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  general.  The  Catholics 
are  disturbed  to  see  the  violence  and  injustice  with  which  this 
business  is  being  treated. 

A  person  that  the  bishop  of  Aquila  told  your  Majesty  was  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  me  truthful  information  assures  me  that  a  marriage 
is  being  discussed  between  the  Queen  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
and  that  Count  George  Helfenstein  or  another  will  shortly  return 
hither.  I  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  any  of  these  things,  but 
think  well  to  keep  your  Majesty  informed. 

Guide  Cavalcanti,  or  he  who  came  with  him,  who,  the  Bishop 
tells  me,  is  called  Monsieur  de  la  Marche,t  gave  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  2,000  crowns  from  the  king  of  France. 

They  tell  me  that  Mason  is  expected  back  here.  I  do  not  know 
why  he  went  or  why  he  returns,  as  they  take  very  good  care  to 
withhold  all  their  affairs  from  me.  I  send  this  letter  by  the  post  to 
Antwerp  addressed  to  the  factor  to  be  forwarded  at  once  to  your 
Majesty. — 4th  April  1559. 

Document  endorsed  :  "  Copy  of  the  letter  written  to  his  Majesty." 

11  April.  24.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  4th  instant  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  by  the  ordinary 
Antwerp  post,  and  on  the  7th  Mason  arrived  with  news  of  the 
peace,  at  the  same  time  as  your  Majesty's  courier  to  me  despatched 
on  the  5th,  and  another  courier  bringing  me  the  same  news  from 
your  Majesty's  Commissioners.  On  the  same  day  I  went  to  the 
palace  with  the  son  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  who  came  to 
visit  the  Queen.  The  members  of  the  Council  and  Mason  came  out 
to  us  and  I  thought  they  looked  downcast.  We  went  in  to  See  the 
Queen,  who  received  us  graciously,  and,  seeing  that  your  Majesty 
had  left  to  me  in  your  letters  the  mode  in  which  she  should  be  told 
of  the  arrangement  with  the  French  I  thought  most  convenient,  and 
in  keeping  with  my  previous  attitude  to  express  my  sorrow  about 
the  marriage  J  as  I  was  so  devoted  a  servant  of  hers,  and  understood 

*  Jewel  in  a  most  minute  and  iateresting  account  of  the  meeting  initten  to  Petet  Mat-tyt 
6tli  April  l.')59  (Zurich  Archives,  Parket  Society),  says,  "At  last,  wheti  a  grfeat  part  bf 
"  the  time  had  been  taken  up  in  altercation  and  the  bishops  would  on  no  accotint  yield, 
"  the  assembly  broke  up  without  any  disputation  at  all." 

f  La  Marque. 

J  Philip's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  th6  French  kiog,  whibh  was  Sirranged  in  the 
treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis. 
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what  she  had  lost,  and  thus  to  throw  a  greater  gloom  over  her  and 
them  in  this  respect  than  has  been  thrown  over  them  by  seeing 
your  Majesty  in  close  alliance  and  relationship  with  the  king  of 
France.  The  Queen  presently  began  to  read  the  letters  from 
Portugal,  which,  being  in  Portuguese,  she  called  me  to  help  her  to 
read.  I  answered  her  that  I  was  no  longer  any  good  for  a  secretary, 
which  she  understood  and  smiled  slightly.  After  this,  when  she 
had  finished  with  the  Portuguese,  she  called  me  to  her  and  asked 
whether  I  had  letters  from  your  Majesty.  I  told  her  yes,  and  that 
on  the  next  day  I  would  give  her  any  information  she  wanted  about 
them,  but  that  I  could  not  do  so  then,  as  I  was  so  angry  with  her 
and  so  annoyed.  She  said  that  if  I  wanted  to  go  out  with  the 
Portuguese  I  could  do  so  and  she  would  send  outside  for  me.  This 
she  did,  and  on  my  return  began  to  say  she  had  heard  your  Majesty 
was  married,  smiling,  saying  your  name  was  a  fortunate  one,  and 
now  and  then  giving  little  sighs  which  bordered  upon  laughter.  I 
told  her  that  although  I  saw  that  this  peace  was  a  great  boon  to 
Christendom  I  could  not  rejoice  to  see  your  Majesty  married  to 
anyone  else  but  her,  nor  at  her  refusing  to  believe  all  my  impor- 
tunities and  assurances  of  how  desirable  it  would  be  for  her  to 
marry  your  Majesty.  To  this  she  retorted  that  it  was  your  Majesty's 
fault  it  had  fallen  through  and  not  hers,  as  she  had  given  me 
no  reply,  and  that  I  had  told  her  also  that  I  had  not  written  about 
it  to  your  Majesty.  I  told  her  she  knew  very  well  what  the  facts 
were,  and  that  I  had  not  taken  a  reply  because  I  understood  what 
kind  of  answer  she  would  give  me,  and  that  in  aflFairs  of  this 
importance  between  two  such  great  princes  as  your  Majesty  and 
her  it  was  my  duty,  if  I  could  not  bring  about  an  agreement,  to 
give  matters  such  a  turn  as  to  cause  no  anger  or  resentment  on 
either  side,  and  this  I  had  tried  to  do,  although  in  so  doing  I  had 
leant  more  on  her  side  than  on  your  Majesty's,  as  she  very  well 
knew.  She  confessed  this  was  so,  and  afterwards  went  on  to  say 
that  your  Majesty  could  not  have  been  so  much  in  love  with  her 
as  I  had  said,  as  you  had  not  had  patience  to  wait  four  months  for 
her ;  and  many  things  of  the  same  sort,  as  if  she  was  not  at  all 
pleased  at  the  decision  adopted  by  your  Majesty.  She  told  me  that 
two  or  three  of  her  Council  must  have  been  very  glad  at  the  news, 
but  she  did  not  say  who  they  were.  What  I  have  heard  during  the 
short  time  since  the  news  of  the  peace  came,  is  that  she  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  have  been  much  grieved  to  see  your  Majesty,  and  the 
king  of  France  so  united,  and  they  greatly  fear  that  this  friendship 
may  portend  evil  to  them.  During  the  time  the  Portuguese  was 
talking  to  the  Queen  and  before  we  entered  her  room,  I  spoke 
with  nearly  all  the  councillors  separately,  and  Cecil,  who  is  a 
pestilent  knave,  as  your  Majesty  knows,  told  me  they  had  heard 
your  Majesty  was  going  very  shortly  to  Spain ;  and  amongst  other 
things  he  said  that  if  your  Majesty  wished  to  keep  up  the  war  with 
France,  they  for  their  part  would  be  glad  of  it.  I  told  him  he  could 
tell  that  to  people  who  did  not  understand  the  state  of  affairs  in 
England  so  well  as  I  did.  What  they  wanted  was  something  very 
different  from  that,  and  they  were  blind  entirely  to  their  real 
interests,  and  would  now  begin  to  understand  that  I  had  advised 
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what  wa,8  best  for  the  service  of  the  Queen  and  the  welfare  oi  the 
country.     In  .short  I  left  thoui  that  day  as  bitter  as  gall. 

Paget  is  better  and  has  gone  twice  or  thrice  to  the  palace  in  a 
litter.  I  have  arranged  to  see  him  to-day.  He  is  greatly  persecuted 
and  out  of  favour,  and  wishes  to  assure  me  that  he  is  sound  m 
religious  matters. 

The  two  bishops  are  still  in  the  Tower.  He  of  Lincoln  has  a 
quartan  ague,  and  they  say  they  will  let  him  go  home  under  sureties, 
but  I  do  not  know  for  certain.  They  have  not  done  anything  with 
the  others  yet.  They  have  lately  discussed  in  Parliament  the 
question  of  depriving  the  bishoprics  of  their  valuable  possessions,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Queen  to  bestow  them  upon  whom  she  pleases, 
and  appoint  to  each  Bishop  a  certain  stipend  in  tithes  and  other 
small  matters.  They  are  very  steadfast  and  determined  to  die  if 
necessary. 

Nothing  more  has  been  said  about  the  disputation.  The  effect 
has  been  a  good  one,  and  the  matter  ended  in  their  seeing  that 
they  were  doing  an  injustice  to  the  Bishops  who,  however,  refused 
to  allow  a  wrong  to  be  done  to  their  cause,  and  this  has  greatly 
encouraged  the  Catholics  and  thrown  the  heretics  into  some  con- 
fusion. Besides  this  the  earl  of  Sussex  (lord  deputy)  of  Ireland, 
although  he  is  so  great  a  heretic,  told  them  in  the  Council  that  if 
they  try  to  make  any  change  in  religion  there  tbe  province  will 
revolt.  The  Welsh  have  sent  word  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  not  to 
send  them  any  heretic  preacher,  or  he  will  never  come  back.  I  for 
iny  part  believe  that  the  Queen  would  be  glad  not  to  have  gone  so 
far  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  the  peace  which  they  thought  to 
turn  to  advantage  for  carrying  out  this  wicked  design  is,  by  God's 
will,  that  which  they  now  fear  most,  and  since  God  thus  does  your 
Majesty's  business,  it  is  only  just  to  reciprocate  by  promoting  His 
affairs.  This  matter  of  religion  has  been  held  in  suspense  hitherto, 
and  the  blow  miraculously  kept  from  falling,  sometimes  by  my 
softly  persuading  the  Queen,  and  sometimes  by  frightening  her,  and 
urging  her  to  give  more  time  to  the  business.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  get  over  Holy-week,  as  she  was  resolved  on  Friday  to 
confirm  what  Parliament  had  adopted.  They  give  themselves  up 
for  lost  if  your  Majesty  will  not  back  them  up,  and  they  are  so 
alarmed  lest  the  French  should  recall  their  forces  from  Italy 
and  send  them  over  here,  that  Mason  told  me  so  the  day  before 
yesterday,  disgusted  and  sick  of  the  way  they  had  acted.  He 
told  the  Queen  that  your  Majesty's  marriage  was  arranged  after  he 
left,  and  a  courier  who  overtook  him  on  the  road  brought  him  the 
news.  They  consider  that  the  peace  is  favourable  and  honourable 
for  your  Majesty  and  the  king  of  France,  and  for  them  the  contrary. 
I  gather  from  certain  things  which  your  Majesty  and  your  Council 
asked  the  bishop  of  Aquiia,  and  from  what  they  write  to  me,  that 
they  would  have  wished  me  to  send  my  opinion  about  English 
alfairs.  Even  though  I  had  a  good  opinion  to  give  I  could  not  well 
give  it  without  being  thoroughly  enlightened  respecting  the  state 
of  all  other  matters  across  the  sea,  and  I  have  consequently  thought 
best  always  to  report  to  your  Majesty  the  position  of  matters  here 
as  I  see  and  understand  them,  and   the  evil  effects  which  might 
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arise  from  noD  being  prepared  for  thein  in  time,  greater  indeed  than 
those  which  have   already  arisen,  which  are  not  small,  as  we  have 
lost    a    kingdom,   body   and    soul.     Now,    however,  that  God    has 
deigned  to  send  this  great  boon  of  peace  to  Christendom,  and  your 
Majesty  is  more  at  leisure  to  attend  to  other  obligations,  I  think  it 
is  time  to  consider  how  things  are  going  to  end  here.     This  business 
is  divided  into  two  heads,  first,  that  of  religion,  and   whether  your 
Majesty  is  bound  in  this  respect  I   do  not  enquire,  although   the 
Catholics  claim  that  notwithstanding  the  country  having  been  at  the 
disposal  of  your  Majesty  to  be  treated  as  you  wished,  it  has  come 
to  its  present  pass.     The  other  head  is  the  question  of  the  State,  and 
the  necessity  of  preventing  the  king  of  France  from  dominating  the 
kingdom,  for  which  object  he  has  two  circumstances  so  favourable  to 
him,  namely,  the  just  claims  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  great  ease 
with  which  he  could  take  possession  owing  to  the  miserable  state  in 
which  the  country  is,  as  I  have  informed  your  Majesty  several  times 
since  I  came  hither,  and  1  think  it  has  been  growing  worse  every  hour. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  carry  out  your  Majesty's  commands  to  try  and 
tranquihse  the  country  and  please  the  Queen,  and  to  hold  my  hand 
in  religious  affairs,  and  at  the  ssim.e  time  to  push  them  on  to  make 
peace  without  any  responsibility  weighing   on   yotir  Majesty  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  made,  and  this  I  have 
succeeded  in  doing  as  your  Majesty  is  more  free  than  ever  there- 
from.    But  it  behoves  me   to  consider  whether,  with  things  as  they 
are,  your  Majesty  can  be  assured  of  that  which  is  desirable,  because 
as  I  understand — leaving  aside  God's   affairs  and  religious  matters 
unredressed — now  that  these  people  are  better  able  to  do  aa  they 
like  than  at  any  time  since  this  woman  became  Queen,  all  the  time 
which  may   be  allowed  them   to   carry  out  their  heresies    will  be 
pernicious  to  the  tranquillity  and  quietude  of  the  country,  and  may 
give  rise  to  tumult.     And  besides  this,  whenever  the  king  of  France 
finds  means  in  Rome  to  get  this   woman  declared  a  heretic  together 
with  her  bastardy,  and  advances  his  own  claim,  your  Majc:i':y  will 
be  more  perplexed  what  to  do  than  at  present,  because  I  do  not  see 
how  your  Majesty  could  in  such  case  go  against  God  and  justice 
and  against  the  Catholics  who  will  doubtless  join  him  (the  king  of 
France)  if  he  comes  with  the  voice  of  the  Church  behind  him.     To 
let  him  take  the  country,  which  he  will   do  with  so  much  ease  that 
I  dread  to  think  of  it,  would  be  to  my  mind  the  total  ruin  of  your 
Majesty  and  all  your  States,  and  seeing  things  in  this  light,  as  I  do, 
and  to  fail  to  inform  your  Majesty,  would,  in  my  opinion  be  a  crime 
worthy  of  punishment  both  towards  God  and  your  Majesty.     They 
tell  me  the  Swedish  ambassador  has  again  pi'essed  the  matter  of  the 
marriage  and  told  the  Queen  that  the  son  of  the  King  his  master 
was  still  of  the  same  mind,   and  asked  for  a  reply  to  the  letter  he 
brought  last  year.     The  Queen  replied  that  the  letter  was  written 
wlien  .she  was  Madam  Elizabeth,  and  now  that  she  was  queen  of 
England  he  must  write  to  her  as  Queen  and   she  would  give  an 
answer.     She  did  not  know  whether   his  master  would  leave  his 
kingdom  to  marry  her,  but  she  would  not  leave  hers  to  be  monarch 
of  the  world,  and  at  present  she   would  not  reply  either  yes  or  no. 
With  this  message  a  secretary  who   came  here    this    winter  was 
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despatched,  the  ambassador  remaining  here.  About  a  week  ago  this 
secretary  came  back  and  brought  a  grand  present  of  tapestries  and 
ermine  for  the  Queec,  and  says  that  his  master  will  send  very 
shortly  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  his  kingdom  to  treat  of  the 
marriage.  He  had  audience  of  the  Queen  yesterday.  I  do  not 
know  what  passed. 

The  (illegible*)  of  Calais  has  come  here  on  the  same  conditions 
as  Lord  Grey.  His  wife  begged  the  Queen  that  he  might  come 
and  kiss  her  hand,  but  the  Queen  said  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to 
come  at  present.     He  is  being  kept  in  the  Control  Chamber. 

I  had  written  thus  far  three  days  ago  and  have  detained  the  post 
In  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Queen  before  despatching  the  letter.  I 
have  not  seen  her,  but  in  order  to  keep  your  Majesty  well  informed 
I  have  thought  best  to  send  it  off.  The  only  thing  iiresh  that  I  can 
say  is  that  no  class  of  people  in  the  country,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
pleased  with  the  way  in  which  your  Majesty  has  made  peace.  The 
Catholics  are  grieved  that  your  Majesty  should  have  married  away 
from  here,  and  the  heretics  are  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  at  the 
thought  that  everybody  is  arming  against  them.  The  Queen  has 
already  declared  in  Parliament  that  she  will  not  be  called  head  of 
the  church,  whereat  the  heretics  are  very  dissatisfied.  Cecil  went 
yesterday  to  the  lower  house  and  told  them  from  the  Queen  that 
she  thanked  them  greatly  for  their  goodwill  in  offering  her  the 
title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  which  out  of  humility  she 
was  unwilling  to  accept,  and  asked  them  to  devise  some  other  form 
with  regard  to  the  supremacy  or  primacy.  He  was  answered  that 
it  was  against  the  word  of  God  and  the  Scripture,  and  they  were 
surprised  at  his  coming  to  them  every  day  with  new  proposals  and 
objections. 

In  four  or  five  days  I  will  send  your  Majesty  an  account  of  what 
is  done  about  the  ships  which  have  been  taken  here  in  spite  of  your 
Majesty's  safe-conducts,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  thing  that  should 
not  be  allowed. — London,  11th  April  1559. 

Document  endorsed  :  "  London  1559,  copy  of  letter  written  to  his 
Majesty  11  April." 

12  April.  25.    The  King  to  the  Count  de  Feria. 

On  the  6th  instant  I  received  the  letter  you  sent  by  the  courier 
from  Spain  on  the  30th  ultimo,  to  which  there  is  not  much  to  reply 
except  that  I  am  glad  the  bishop  of  Aquila  had  arrived  safely,  as 
from  what  he  will  have  told  you  and  the  despatch  he  bore  you 
will  now  be  well  advised  of  ray  wishes  in  respect  of  matters  in 
England,  and  in  accordance  therewith  you  can  with  your  usual 
prudence  forward  them  as  you  consider  most  desirable  for  our 
interests. 

I  have  read  the  memorandum  you  sent  me  of  the  points  to  be 
discussed  between  the  Catholics  and  the  heretics  and  the  names  of 
persons  chosen  by  each  side.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  way 
for  the  dispute  to  be  in  Latin  and  in  writing  for  the  reasons  which 
you  give.  Let  me  know  the  result  of  your  good  offices  with  the 
Queen  on  the  subject  and  the  decision  arrived  at,  as  I  shall  be  glad 

*  Probably  deputy  of  Calais— Lord  Wentworth. 
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be  such  as  to  redound  to  His  service  and  the  good  of  religion,  and 
that  He  will  not  allow  wickedness  to  prevail  and  obscure  the  truth. 

The  Count  de  Luna*  has  written  to  me  that  the  Emperor  having 
heard  that  I  had  not  married  the  Queen  of  England,  he  had  told 
him  he  should  be  very  glad  to  treat  of  the  matter  for  one  of  his 
sons,  and  His  Majesty's  ambassador  has  spoken  to  me  here  to  the 
same  effect  to  learn  my  will,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being 
favourable  to  beg  me  to  promote  and  favour  his  suit.  I  replied 
that  I  would  do  so  willingly,  both  because  T  thought  it  would  be 
very  good  for  all  parties,  and  because  I  was  desirous  of  gratifying 
His  Majesty  and  forwarding  the  prosperity  of  my  cousins.  The 
ambassador  wished  to  inform  his  master  of  this  before  taking  any 
step,  but  I  think  best  in  every  respect,  and  particularly  to  upset  the 
negotiations  on  the  subject  in  London,  to  advise  you  at  once  of 
what  is  taking  place  and  tell  you  my  will  for  your  guidance.  I 
enjoin  you  therefore  to  endeavour  to  speak  with  the  Queen  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  tell  her  that  as  the  love  I  bear  her  is  that  of 
a  good  brother,  I  am  always  thinking  of  what  will  conduce  to  her 
welfare  and  the  stability  of  her  kingdom,  and  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  as  she  will  have  to  marry  a  foreigner  (which  will  be  most 
fitting  as  she  knows)  she  can  do  no  better  than  to  take  one  of  the 
Emperor's  sons  for  a  husband,  for  the  reasons  which  her  good 
judgment  will  perceive  sooner  than  she  can  be  told,  both  for  the 
good  of  Christianity  in  general,  which  should  be  the  first  aim  of 
princes,  and  for  the  special  advantage  of  her  own  country,  as  by 
making  this  match  his  Caesarian  Majesty  will  hold  her  as  a  daughter 
and  will  thus  aid  and  defend  her  with  all  the  power  of  the  Empire. 
I  on  my  part  would  do  the  same  and  should  feel  myself  as  much 
bound  to  it  as  if  she  had  married  the  prince  my  son,  and  thus  by 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  relationship  between  us,  the  goodwill 
and  affection  of  all  of  us  will  become  stronger  and  last  for  ever  with 
many  other  benefits  which  will  accrue  therefrom,  which  you  can 
point  out  so  as  to  persuade  her  to  accept  this  business  with  the 
same  earnestness  and  good  feeling  which  have  prompted  me  to 
propose  it.  And  signally  will  it  tend  to  her  own  contentment  and 
repose  if  she  determine  to  marry  one  of  the  archdukes  my  cousins, 
because  having  no  states  of  his  own  he  would  always  be  with  her 
and  would  help  her  to  bear  the  burden  of  government  of  her 
kingdom  whilst  these  states  of  mine  will  remain  the  more  united 
to  hers  by  reason  of  lier  husband  being  of  our  blood  and  of  so  near 
kin,  and  she  herself  will  be  more  feared  and  esteemed  by  her  own 
subjects  and  will  have  all  the  protection  she  may  require.  She  will 
have  so  many  connections  and  of  such  strength  and  power  that  none 
will  dare  to  offend  or  vex  her,  whereas  just  the  reverse  will  happen 
if  she  marry  a  subject,  as  apart  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who 
were  not  related  to  the  man  she  may  choose,  it  might  give  rise  to 
such  humours  that  although  she  is  prudent  enough  to  remedy  them, 
may  cost  her  much  trouble  and  perplexity  to  assuage.  The  afore- 
going, and  as  much  more  to  the  same  effect  as  you  think  necessary, 
you  will  place  before  her  with  the  tact  and  suavity  you  know  how 

*  The  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  Philip's  uncle. 
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to  be  informed,  and  I  hope  to  God  (whose  cause  it  is)  that  it  will 
to  employ,  so  that  what  you  say  may  persuade  without  vexing  her  ; 
taking  particular  care  always  to  banish  any  shadow  of  an  idea  she 
may  have,  that  because  she  did  not  marry  me  and  T  have  entered 
the  French  alliance,  I  shall  take  less  interest  in  her  affairs.  You 
will  on  the  contrary  assure  her  positively  that  this  will  not  be  so, 
but  that  I  am  and  shall  remain  as  good  a  brother  to  her  as  before 
and  as  such  shall  take  very  great  interest  in  what  concerns  her, 
and  will  try  to  forward  her  affairs  as  if  they  were  my  own.  To 
prove  this  by  acts  I  send  you  order  to  undertake  the  present  task 
and  propose  this  marriage  to  her  as  I  believe  no  other  could  be  so 
suitable  for  her,  although  I  believe  the  Emperor  will  very  shortly 
send  a  person  specially  to  treat  of  the  business.  Advise  me  promptly 
what  answer  she  gives,  so  that  in  view  thereof  the  necessary  steps 
may  be  taken,  bearing  in  mind  that  any  efforts  you  make  to  bring 
this  business  to  the  desired  end  will  be  very  agreeable  to  me.— 
Brussels,  12th  April  1559. 

14  April.  26.     The  King  to  the  Count  de  Feeta. 

This  morning  T  received  the  letter  you  sent  me  by  way  of  Antwerp 
on  the  4th  instant,  by  which  I  have  seen  what  had  passed  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  Catholics  and  the  heretics  on  the  points  which 
had  been  proposed  respecting  our  religion  and  also  the  result  of  the 
dispute,  which  in  truth  has  grieved  me,  although  I  still  hope  that 
God  will  take  up  His  cause  and  aid  His  ministers  that  they  may 
not  be  thus  unjustly  injured  and  maltreated.  You  will  continue  to 
advise  me  what  passes  in  this  matter  as  fully  as  hitherto,  as  I  desire 
to  know. 

Respecting  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
my  cousin,  you  will  have  learnt  by  what  I  wrote  by  the  courier 
of  the  12th,  what  the  Emperor's  ambassador  said  to  me,  and  how 
glad  I  shall  be  that  every  effort  should  be  made  very  earnestly  on 
behalf  of  him  or  the  archduke  Charles  his  brother,  and  so  1  beg 
and  enjoin  you  to  do  your  best  in  this  matter,  which  interests  me 
very  much. 

I  am  awaiting  with  impatience  a  reply  to  what  I  wrote  you  by 
the  bishop  of  Aquila,  as  I  have  decided,  unless  your  reply  should 
make  such  a  course  undesirable,  to  order  you  to  return  hither,  since, 
as  matters  have  changed  so  much,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
you  to  remain  there.  As  you  have  to  leave  I  have  thought  of 
appointing  the  bishop  of  Aquila  as  my  ambassador  to  reside  in 
England,  making  due  provision  for  his  proper  maintenance  according 
to  his  office  and  rank,  and  giving  his  bishopric  to  another  who  will 
live  in  his  diocese.  I  have  understood  that  he  wishes  to  leave  it, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  for  him  to  do  so,  as  I  need  his  services, 
and  this  will  do  away  with  any  scruples  of  conscience  he  may  have. 
I  have  been  influenced  thereto  by  thinking  that  as  the  Bishop  is 
already  employed  in  these  affaii's  he  will  manage  them  better  than 
a  fresh  person,  and  also  by  my  satisfaction  with  him  and  his  good 
judgment  and  your  own  good  reports  of  him,  as  well  as  the  tact 
he  has  hitherto  shown,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  he 
will   still   exhibit   in  the   future.      As  regards   matters   connected 
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with,  those  states  (Flanders)  it  has  occurred  to  mo  to  send  Councillor 
Dasonleville,  who,  as  you  know,  is  well  versed  in  them  and  knows  the 
l)eople ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  bishop  will  have  precedence  in 
every  way,  and  although  aa  they  are  both  my  servants  there  will 
have  to  exist  the  necessary  good  understanding  between  them,  each 
of  them  will  conduct  separately  the  affairs  appertaining  to  him.  I 
have  not  thought  well,  however,  to  decide  on  either  point  until  I  have 
let  you  know  and  obtained  your  opinion  on  the  whole  question,  and 
to  gain  time  I  have  sent  this  by  special  courier.  Considei-  the 
matter  well  and  send  me  at  once  your  opinion  as  to  what  will  be 
best  for  my  service,  so  that  I  may  then  decide  and  give  the  necessary 
orders.  In  the  meanwhile  you  will  please  me  much  by  forwarding 
in  every  possible  way  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
with  one  of  my  cousins,  as  in  every  respect  it  would  suit  us  all  to 
bring  it  about. — Brussels,  14th  April  1559. 

18  April.  27.     Count  de  Feria  to  the  King. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  11th  instant  and  on  the  14th  and 
17th.  I  received  your  Majesty's  letters  of  12th  and  14th  in  answer  to 
mine  of  the  .30th  March  and  4th  April.  Since  then  the  news  is  that 
the  Queen  having  sent  to  the  Parliament  to  say  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  take  the  title  of  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  and  asking  them  to 
think  of  some  other  style,  they  have  agreed  that  she  shall  be  called 
"Governess  of  the  Church,"  as  it  appfears  to  them  that  it  is  different 
if  put  in  this  way.  The  same  decree  declares  that  any  persons  who 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  to  observe  this  shall  lose  their  places  and  pay 
if  they  be  servants  or  officers  of  the  Queen  of  any  kind,  and  if  they 
be  ecclesiastics  or  prebendaries  in  public  schools  shall  be  deprived  of 
their  dignities,  benefits  or  prebends  ;  and  they  add,  moreover,  that 
anybody  receiving  or  helping  any  recusant  with  money  or  otherwise 
shall  incur  the  same  punishment  as  the  principals,  and  their  lives 
shall  be  at  the  Queen's  mercy,  which  is  a  sort  of  punishment  con- 
tained in  a  charter  of  the  kingdom  which  commences  "  Preinunire  " 
and  which  is  now  extended  to  these  cases.  The  Act  has  already 
passed  the  lower  house,  and  has  been  proposed  in  the  upper.  The 
archbishop  of  York  has  opposed  it,  and  it  has  to  be  read  some  more 
times  before  it  can  pass.  This  York*  is  a  worthy  man,  and  England 
can  never  liave  had  such  Bishops  as  these  before.  The  other  Bishops 
are  still  prisoners,  and  he  of  Lincoln  is  very  ill.  He  will  be  a  great 
loss  if  he  dies,  as  he  is  more  spirited  and  learned  than  all  the  rest. 

I  have  seen  Paget,  who  is  better  in  health  than  he  has  been, 
although  not  free  from  ague  and  other  ailments.  He  deplored  with 
me  when  he  came  in,  that  this  country  had  lost  your  Majesty  for 
king  and  spoke  very  differently  from  what  he  had  done  on  other 
occasions  when  I  had  seen  him.  As  I  understand,  the  reason  of  this  is 
no  doubt  that  he  is  undeceived  and  knows  the  Queen  will  not  give  him 
either  credit  or  authority.  He  said  they  considered  him  a  Catholic 
and  thought  he  had  close  relations  with  me,  but  God  send  him  better 
health  if  he  is  ever  to  be  of  any  use  or  I  have  need  of  him.  He 
joked  with  me  about  the  scant  service  your  Majesty  had  received 
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for  the  pensions  granted  here,  and  says  that  Simon  Kenard*  was 
the  inventor  and  not  he.  He  goes  to  his  house  in  a  fortnight,  a,s  he 
tells  me,  without  any  office  or  even  being  a  member  of  the  Council. 
I  spoke  very  lovingly  to  him  and  promised  him  I  would  have  the 
pension  paid  to  him  which  was  owing,  and  this  I  have  done,  and  to 
show  him  what  a  good  master  your  Majesty  was,  he  should  be  better 
treated  than  ever  now  that  you  had  no  need  of  his  help,  and  he  took 
no  part  in  public  affairs.  I  thought  best  to  keep  this  man  satisfied 
and  in  good  humour,  as  at  all  events  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
servant  of  your  Majesty,  and  he  is  a  man  of  greater  intelligence 
and  tact  than  the  others. 

Enclosed  I  send  copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Council  to  the  case  stated 
on  your  Majesty's  behalf  showing  that  the  ships  bearing  your  Majesty's 
safe-conducts  taken  by  the  English  should  be  restored,  and  I  also 
send  copy  of  what  the  bishop  of  Aquila  thinks  might  be  replied  after 
consulting  with  the  lawyers  representing  the  merchants  who  are 
moving  the  case,  in  order  that  your  Majesty  may  order  what  you 
may  deem  best.  It  seems  to  us  here  a  very  hard  and  unjust  thing, 
and  against  the  old  treaties.  The  loss  to  these  poor  merchants  is 
more  than  150,000  ducats  after  bringing  their  goods  over  in 
dependance  on  your  Majesty's  good  faith  and  paying  money  for  the 
safe-conducts.  Dr.  Velasco  has'been  informed  of  the  business  herCj 
and  a  lawyer  who  is  pleading  in  the  case  for  the  owners  of  the  goods 
is  going  to  Brussels  and  will  explain  it  to  whomever  your  Majjesty 
may  command. 

Your  Majesty's  subjects  who  come  hither  complain  that  the  duties 
have  been  raised  here  to  such  an  extent  on  the  goods  in  which  they 
deal  that,  according  to  them,  they  are  doubled  in  violation  of  the 
treaties.  I  have  thought  well  to  advise  your  Majesty  of  this,  as  if 
these  people  here  will  not  observe  the  treaties  in  this  respect  and 
your  Majesty  should,  notwithstanding  this,  wish  to  observe  them  on 
your  part,  you  may  know  what  is  happening,  and  will  be  able  to 
consider  whether  it  will  be  advisable  to  treat  the  English  as  they 
treat  the  subjects  of  your  Ma-jesty.  They  tell  me  the  sum  is  a  large 
one,  so  large  indeed  that  by  the  accounts  the  merchants  give  of  the 
cloths  and  other  goods  which  are  taken  from  here  to  your  Majesty's 
dominions  it  would  amount  to  above  200,000  ducats  a  year.  I  do 
not  know  whether  these  duties  would  all  go  to  your  Majesty  or 
some  to  the  places  in  your  dominions  where  this  trade  is  carried  on, 
Paget  tells  me  that  this  raising  of  duties  in  spite  of  the  treaties  was 
began  by  the  Emperor  although  these  people  have  done  it  with  a 
^     heavier  hand. 

I  note  that  your  Majesty  writes  respecting  the  marriage  of  the 
;  archduke  Ferdinand  with  the  Queen,  and  the  same   day  that  the 

courier  arrived  with  tiie  letter  I  was  about  to  despatch  news  to  your 
Majesty  of  what  was  being  done  here  in  the  matter  and  about 
Lord  Robert,  which  is  as  follows.  When  the  Emperor's  ambassador 
arrived  here  I  understand  that  he  had  no  instructions  to  treat  of  the 
matter,  but  as  so  many  loose  and  flighty  fancies  are  about,  some 
of  these  people  who  went  to  and  fro  with  him  to  the  palace  must 

*  The  ambassador  of  Charles  V.  in  England. 
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have  broached  the  subject  to  him.  One  in  particular  I  know  of  was 
Challoner,  who  went  to  visit  the  Emperor  on  the  Queen's  behalf 
when  she  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  is  a  great  talker,  but  a  perons 
of  no  authority.  At  the  same  time  the  matter  must  have  been 
brought  before  Count  Helfenstein  by  the  Queen's  asking  him  whether 
he  had  instructions  to  speak  to  her  on  any  other  subject,  which  I 
believe  she  did  two  or  three  times.  He  must  thereupon  have  advised 
his  master,  and  about  a  week  ago  the  said  Count  sent  hither  a  German 
who  acts  as  his  secretary,  and  who  I  am  told  is  a  lawyer,  directed 
to  Challoner  with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Queen  and  a 
portrait  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand.  The  Secretary  delivered  the 
letter  in  person,  and  in  it  His  Majesty  says  that  he  desires  to  send 
hither  a  person  to  treat  with  her  (the  Queen)  of  matters  of  closer 
friendship  than  those  respecting  which  Count  Helfenstein  visited  her, 
The  Queen  accepted  the  offer  to  send  the  person,  and  the  German 

returned  with  her  letter  and  message  the  day  before  yesterday.     As J 

I  was  assured  that  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  and  that  this, 
secretary  was  here  for  the  purpose,  I  thought  I  ought  to  so  approach 
the  Queen  and  him  that  they  might  both  understand  that  the 
negotiations  had  your  Majesty's  accord  and  goodwill  without  binding 
myself  to  them  in  a  way  that  could  cause  inconvenience  from  my 
having  acted  without  your  Majesty's  orders.  I  therefore  onlj'  told  the  \ 
Queen,  on  the  day  the  Portuguese  went  to  take  leave  of  her,  that  since 
she  had  not  married  your  Majesty  I  wished  she  would  take  the 
person  nearest  to  you  in  kin  and  kindness,  and  so  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  informed  of  what  was  being  discussed.  I  was  going 
in  general  terms  to  offer  the  secretary  such  assurances  as  were  fitting, 
seeing  the  friendship  and  relationship  that  exists  between  your 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor's  sons,  but  as  it  happened  that  the  courier 
arrived  on  the  same  day  as  I  was  to  speak  to  him,  I  opened  out 
more  with  him,  promising  help  and  aid  from  your  Majesty  for  the 
affair,  and  telling  him  how,  by  order  of  your  Majesty,  I  had 
spoken  to  tlie  Queen  and  tried  to  incline  her  towards  it,  and  I  advised 
him  also  as  to  how  he  should  proceed.  I  found  him  at  first  reserved 
and  close,  but  when  he  saw  I  was  acting  above  board  and  I  offered 
to  show  him  the  instructions  I  had  received  from  your  Majesty 
he  made  a  clean  breast  to  me  and  told  me  what  he  had  come  for,  as 
I  have  related  above.  He  went  to  solicit  his  despatch  when  he  left 
me  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  very  much  more  open  and  extremely 
pleased  to  tell  me  how  they  would  give  him  his  despatch  that 
night  or  the  next  morning,  and  to  ask  me  if  he  could  do  anything 
for  me  in  Flanders. 

The  same  day  I  sent  to  beg  an  audience  of  the  Queen  and  spoke 
to  her  on  this  business,  persuading  her  to  it  as  your  Majesty 
commands.  She  told  me  that  the  Emperor  had  written  to  her,  and 
that  up  to  the  present  she  did  not  know  what  he  wished  to  negotiate 
with  her.  All  this  in  fair  words,  and  I  do  not  think  she  faces  the 
business  badly,  nor  indeed  do  any  of  them,  although  to  say  the  truth 
I  could  not  tell  your  Majesty  what  this  woman  means  to  do  with 
herself,  and  those  who  know  her  best  know  no  more  than  I  do. 

During  the  last  few  days  Lord  Robert  has  come  so  much  into 
favour  that  he  does  whatever  he  likes  with  affairs  and  it  is  even 
said  that  her  Majesty  visits   him   in   his  chamber   day  and  night. 
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People  talk  of  this  so  freely  that  thej^  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  his 
wife  has  a  malady  in  one  of  her  breasts  and  the  Queen  is  only 
waiting  for  her  to  die  to  marry  Lord  Robert.  I  can  assure  your 
Majesty  that  matters  have  reached  such  a  pass  tliat  I  have  been 
brought  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  approach  Lord 
Robert  on  your  Majesty's  behalf,  promising  him  your  help  and  favour 
and  coming  to  terms  with  him. 

The  marriage  with  the  archduke  Ferdinand  appears  to  me  not  to 
be  a  bad  expedient,  as  I  see  none  better  than  he  for  matters  on  this 
side,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  other  side  your  Majesty  would 
do  well  to  attract  and  confirm  him  in  his  friendship,  so  that  he 
may  see  how  useful  it  will  be  for  his  aggrandizement  and  stability. 
I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  for  your  Majesty  that  this 
matter  should  be  settled,  as  there  are  certain  circumstances  in  it  that 
require  watching  closely.  The  first  is  that  the  people  both  here  and 
on  the  other  side  have  begun  already  to  try  to  treat  without  the 
intervention  of  your  Majesty,  as  the  Emperor's  notification  of  it  to 
your  Majesty  was  subsequent  to  sending  orders  to  his  ambassador 
and  writing  to  tlie  Queen,  and  after  the  ambassador  had  sent  his 
secretary  hither  who  certainly  would  not  have  seen  me  nor  opened 
out  to  me  if  I  had  not  taken  the  steps  1  did.  The  Emperor  and  his 
sons  apparently  will  not  understand  that  your  Majesty's  influence 
in  this  matter  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  your  gift,  and 
it  is  probable  that  thej''  have  given  rise  to  the  same  feeling  here. 
To  counteract  this  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  buy  Ferdinand's  friendship 
with  monoy,  as  he  has  none,  not  only  finding  him  a  sum  for  his 
coming  hither  if  tlie  affair  is  carried  through,  but  also  a  regular 
payment  every  year  instead  of  the  pensions  whii'h  were  paid  to 
these  people  here  and  which  had  have  so  little  effect  as  your  Majesty 
has  seen.  Besides  the  ancient  treaties  between  your  Majesty's 
predecessors  and  the  kings  of  this  country  your  Majesty  could  also 
arrange  with  him,  in  tlie  form  which  may  seem  best  to  you,  to  bind 
himself  to  remedy  and  restore  religion  to  which  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  your  Majesty  is  indifferent.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  best  way  for  the  present ;  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient,  and 
to  neglect  any  effort  in  this  direction  would  be  a  great  pity.  If 
Ferdinand  is  a  man,  backed  up  as  he  will  be  by  your  Majesty,  he 
will  be  able  not  only  to  I'eform  religion  and  pacify  the  country,  but 
oven  though  the  Queen  may  die  to  keep  the  country  in  his  fist,  and 
if  anything  besides  God's  cause  has  led  me  to  hope  that  your  Majesty 
might  again  get  a  footing  here  it  was  this.  I  feel  sure  that  any  of 
your  Majesty's  affairs  will  encounter  great  difiieidty  in  neo-otiation 
with  the  Emperor  and  his  sons,  and  as  I  look  upon  this  matter  as 
of  the  highest  importance  for  your  Majesty  and  your  dominions, 
as  well  as  for  God's  sake,  I  wish  to  leave  no  stone  unturned.  1 
think  it  would  be  well  to  send  a  confidential  person  to  negotiate 
with  the  Emperor  and  his  sons,  and  even  to  promise  them  that,  on 
condition  that  Ferdinand  settles  matters  here  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  God  and  the  welfare  and  peace  of  Christendom,  yoTir 
Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  marry  the  Prince  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  or  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  which  I  think  would  be  best  and 
would  smooth  and  attract  them  very  much  to  your  Majesty.  If  I 
could  see  this  settled  in  addition  to  the  peace  I  would  cease  troubling, 
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but  otherwise  your  Majesty  must  pardon  me,  for  I  cannot  hold  my 
peace  seeing  the  gait  things  here  are  going. 

The  Chamberlain  has  come  back  more  French  than  an  inhabitant 
of  Paris.  In  order,  as  I  suspect,  to  get  off  of  his  bad  management 
of  the  negotiations  he  must  have  tried  to  set  the  Queen  against  your 
Majesty  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage,  and  has  made  religious  affairs 
worse,  for  Ins  head  is  full  of  foolish  things  said  by  the  constable  on 
his  master's  behalf.  One  of  the  things  he  told  the  Queen  and  me 
was  that  he  would  bet  that  your  Majesty  was  going  to  Spain  at 
once  and  would  not  be  back  m  Flanders  these  seven  years.  The 
said  Chamberlain  is  going  to  France  for  the  ratification  of  peace 
with  a  great  company  of  these  young  sparks,  some  of  whom  are 
asking  for  payment  of  your  Majesty's  money  to  go  and  dance  in 
France  with,  wliich  I  intend  very  few  of  them  shall  do. 

They  tell  me  that  Mason  goes  as  ambassador  resident  to  your 
Majesty's  court  and  Nicholas  Throgmorton  to  France. 

Up  to  the  present  the  only  pensions  that  have  been  paid  are  those 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  High  Admiral,  Paget,  M.  Montague,  and 
Jerningham.  In  addition  to  these  I  have  paid  what  was  owing  to 
the  archers  and  other  servitors  and  the  geutlemen-in- waiting  who 
complained  very  much,  and  1  thought  best  to  close  their  mouths. 
The  servants  who  had  board  wnges  were  paid  up  to  the  end  of 
lo^T,  the  pensioners  up  to  end  of  1.5.58,  and  the  archers  the  remainder 
to  the  day  the  Queen  died.  I  should  like  to  pay  up  all  these  small 
folks,  but  I  would  not  give  another  groat  to  the  lords,  as  it  is  of  no 
use.  Your  Majesty  will  please  send  instructions  in  this  matter,  and 
also  what  shall  be  given  to  your  Majesty's  late  chamberlain,*  my 
question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  not  having  been  answered. 
Ho  has  gone  to  the  Queen  to  complain  of  your  Majesty  and  of  me 
for  not  paying  him  for  his  service. 

What  your  Majesty  has  decided  about  the  embassy  here  appears 
to  me  satisfactory,  although  there  are  some  objections  which  I  will 
explain  to  your  Majesty  when  I  arrive,  and  there  will  then  be  time 
to  remedy  them.  I  would,  however,  beg  your  Majesty  to  grant  the 
Bishop  sufficient  money  to  fittingly  maintain  himself  in  his  station, 
as  I  am  satisfied  of  his  ability  and  goodness  as  well  as  his  suitability 
for  the  office  ;  but  he  is  so  modest  that  if  he  gets  200  ducats  he  will 
say  no  more  about  it  than  if  they  gave  him  200,000. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  is  up  to  the  present  time  faithful  in  religion 
although  they  do  not  think  much  of  him  here. — London  1.559. 

Bocwnient  endorsed:  "  Ltmdon  1559,  copy  of  letter  written  to  His 
Majesty,  18th  April." 

24  April.  28,     The  King  to  the  Count  db  Feria. 

By  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  I  have  learnt  the  discussions 
you  have  had  with  the  Queen  and  Council  about  the  peace  and  other 
affairs  you  had  in  hand,  and  I  cannot  I'efrain  from  highly  praising 
the  prudence  and  dexterity  you  have  displayed.  I  thank  you  also 
for  the  note  you  send  me  of  the  points  which  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind  and  provided  for  in  my  interest  to  obviate  what  ma.j  happen 
in  England,  which  I  can  assure  you  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
giving  me  just  now  most  anxiety.     I  have   ordered  it  to  be  well 

*  Protably  Lord  Williams  of  Thame. 
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considered  and  discussed  at  once,  and  after  due  deliberation  it 
appears  that  at  present  the  most  advantageous  course  will  be  for 
you  to  endeavour  to  confirm  the  Queen  and  her  friends  in  the  fear 
you  say  they  feel  of  the  peril  and  danger  in  which  they  stand,  so 
that  they  may  understand  thoroughly  that  they  are  ruined  unless 
I  succour  and  defend  them.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  easily 
grasp  this  if  they  think  it  over,  as  it  is  so  very  clear.  The  duke  of 
Alba,  Ruy  Gomez,  and  the  bishop  of  Arras  tell  me  that  in  the 
conversations  they  had  with  the  Queen's  Commissioners  at  Chateau 
Cambresi  the  latter  confessed  that  this  was  so,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  will  have  reported  to  the  same  effect  and  this 
together  with  what  you  have  told  her  (the  Queen)  will  have  set 
her  thinking  in  a  matter  that  so  deeply  concerns  her.  When  you 
have  frightened  the  Queen  about  this,  in  the  manner  you  find  most 
suitable  to  open  her  eyes  to  lier  interests  and  to  convince  her  of 
the  zeal  which  leads  me  to  advise  her,  you  will  assure  her  from 
me  that  I  will  never  fail  to  help  her  in  all  I  can  to  preserve  her 
realm  and  settle  her  affairs  exactly  the  same  as  if  they  were  my 
own,  both  on  account  of  the  great  love  and  affection  I  bear  her, 
from  which  neither  the  peace  nor  my  alliance  with  France  will 
ever  estrange  me ;  rather  will  I  try  to  bind  us  closer  by  all  the 
kindness  and  good  ofiices  I  can  show,  and  also  for  my  own  interests, 
which  would  be  gi'eatly  injured  if  her  kingdom  were  to  fall  into 
other  hands  than  hers,  which  God  forbid.  This  might  easily  happen 
if  she  do  not  provide  against  it,  and  at  once  adopt  the  only  true 
remedy,  which  is  to  forbid  any  innovations  in  religion  which 
usually  cause  risings  and  turbulence  in  countries  and  in  the  hearts 
of  subjects.  If  she  do  this  and  take  one  of  the  archdukes,  my 
cousins  for  a  husband,  respecting  which  I  have  already  written  to 
you,  she  will  smooth  down  and  settle  all  her  affairs  and  enjoy  more 
tranquillity  and  contentment  than  can  be  described,  and  I  will 
remain  a  good  brother  to  her  as  she  will  see  by  my  acts.  You  wir 
enlarge  in  this  sense  according  as  you  see  her  disposition  and  the 
conversation  permits  with  all  the  tact  and  suavity  you  know  how 
to  employ  as  you  have  done  in  other  matters.  This  course  has 
seemed  the  best  to  follow  with  the  Queen,  because  under  this  head 
what  is  proposed  is  so  absolutely  true  that  you  can  bring  as  much 
pressure  to  bear  as  may  be  needed,  and  that  you  may  be  provided  at 
all  points,  I  have  thought  well  to  send  you  enclosed  the  letter  for 
her  written  with  my  own  hand,  the  tenor  of  which  you  will  see  by 
the  copy.  Amongst  other  points  you  may  tell  her  not  to  wonder  if 
in  these  matters  I  press  her  more  than  is  customary  between  princes, 
but  as  they  are  so  important  and  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  her 
realm,  whose  rehabilitation  and  preservation  depend  entirely  upon 
them,  and  concern  me  inasmuch  as  they  concern  her  as  well  as 
touching  my  own  interests,  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  fail  to  do  it 
as  a  good  brother. 

I  have  been  very  glad  to  learn  what  you  say  about  the  Queen 
refusing  the  title  offered  to  her  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and 
delaying  her  sanction  to  what  had  been  done  in  Parliament,  because 
it  looks  as  if  there  were  still  some  hopes  of  salvation.  Seeing  this 
and  how  damaging  it  would  be  if  the  Pope  were  to  declare  her  a 
bastard,  which  he  might  decide  to  do  since  I  am  not  to  marry  her. 
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I  thought  it  time  to  approach  his  Holiness,  and  I  sent  a  despatch 
on  the  subject  to  Rome  advising  his  Holiness  of  tlie  state  of  things 
there  and  of  the  hopes  still  entertained  of  an  amendment,  which  I 
I  was  trying  my  best  to  bring  about,  and  asking  him  not  to  make 
any  change  until  the  result  of  my  efforts  were  seen,  of  which  result 
I  would  inform  his  Holiness.  This  step  was  thought  very  desirable 
in  order  to  keep  his  Holiness  in  hand  and  delay  the  matter  as  was 
in  all  respects  to  be  desired.  You  will  advise  me  of  all  that  happens, 
so  that  we  may  act  accordingly. 

A  servant  of  mine  belonging  to  that  country  advises  me  for 
certain  that  two  captains  named  Henry  Strangways  (Estranquis) 
and  William  Wilford  are  arming  and  fitting  out  on  their  own 
authority  two  ships  of  140  tons  each  in  the  port  of  Southampton 
or  Plymouth,  in  which  ships  he  says  they  have  placed  50  gentlemen 
with  their  servants  and  500  soldiers,  with  the  determination  of 
going  out  on  a  piratical  voyage  and  to  sack  the  island  of  Madeira' 
One  of  them  has  experience  of  this  who,  he  says,  was  at  the  sack  of 
la  Palma  and  has  been  in  France.  As  I  am  told  these  ships  are  to 
leave  at  the  end  of  this  month,  I  enjoin  you  urgently  to  speak  to 
the  Queen,  and  ask  and  beg  of  her  from  me  to  order  enquiries  to  be 
made  about  this  and  act  in  it  as  my  goodwill  towards  her  deserves. 

Postscriijt :  After  writing  this  I  have  received  your  last  letter  of 
23rd  (18th  ?)  instant,  and  have  been  glad  of  your  news,  although  in  the 
matter  of  religion  what  you  say  about  the  Parliament  having  agreed 
that  the  Queen  should  take  the  title  of  Governess  of  the  Church 
fills  me  with  new  anxiety,  as  it  is  so  dangerous  and  troublesome  on  all 
accounts.  Advise  me  if  it  has  passed  the  upper  house  and  whether 
the  Queen  has  accepted  it,  and  take  the  steps  which  may  be  advisable 
in  accordance  with  what  I  have  said.  The  other  points  in  your 
letter  shall  be  answered  later  so  as  not  to  detain  this  post. — Brussels, 
24th  April  1559. 

29  April.   29.    Count  de  Fekia  to  the  King. 

I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  24th  instant  on  the  27th 
and  went  to  the  palace  the  next  day.  After  giving  your  Majesty's 
letter  to  the  Queen  I  spoke  to  her  in  conformity  with  what  had  been 
written  to  me.  She  heard  me  as  she  had  heard  me  many  times 
before,  only  that  on  this  occasion  I  spoke  in  your  Majesty's  name. 
Although  I  tried  to  frighten  her  all  I  could,  I  kept  in  view  the 
necessity  of  not  offending  her  as  they  have  preached  to  her 
constantly  that  your  Majesty  and  the  king  of  France  hold  her  of 
small  account,  and  she  thinks  that  the  only  thing  she  needs  is  to 
get  rich.  I  smoothed  her  down  a  good  deal  in  this  respect  making 
her  understand  that  your  Majesty  was  prompted  only  by  your 
great  affection  for  her  and  considered  her  harm  or  advantage  as  your 
own.  She  answered  amiably  that  she  thanked  your  Majesty  for 
your  message.  Subsequently  in  conversation  with  me  she  said  three 
or  four  very  bad  things.     One  was  that  she  wished  the  Augustanean* 

*  Otherwise  the  confession  of  Augsburg  which  had  been  first  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  on  June  2.5,  1530.  It  was  signed  by  John,  elector  of  Saxony  ;  George 
marquis  of  Bradenburg ;  Ernest  duke  of  Lunenburg ;  Philip  Landgrave  of  Hesse ; 
Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhault  and  the  imperial  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Eeutlingen.  The 
matter  was  supplied  by  Luther  and  the  document  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon. 
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confesyion  to  be  iiiaintained  in  lier  realm,  whereat  I  was  much 
surprised  and  found  fault  with  it  all  I  could,  adducing  the 
arguments  I  thought  might  dissuade  her  from  it,  She"then  told  me 
it  would  not  be  the  Augustanean  confession,  but  something  else  like 
it,  and  that  she  differed  very  little  from  us  as  she  believed  that  God 
was  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  only  dissented  from 
three  or  four  things  in  the  Mass.  After  this  she  told  me  she  did 
not  wish  to  argue  about  religious  matters.  I  told  her  neither  did 
I,  but  desired  to  know  what  religion  it  was  that  she  wanted  to 
maintain,  as  I  understood  that  even  those  who  were  concerned  in  it 
were  not  agreed  one  Avith  the  other,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the 
other  heretics  in  Germany  and  everywhere  else,  and  I  was  terrified 
to  see  that  whereas  the  other  princes  were  laying  down  their  arms  in 
order  to  cope  with  heresy,  she  with  her  kingdom  tranquil  and  catholic, 
was  doing  her  best  to  destroy  religion ;  and  besides  this  that  she 
wanted  to  revoke  the  good  and  holy  laws  that  God,  your  Majesty 
and  the  late  Queen  had  enacted  here.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  great  obligations  she  owed  to  your  Majesty  she  should  reconsider 
this  matter.  I  for  my  part  had  done  my  best  that  your  Majesty 
should  not  hear  of  the  small  respect  that  had  been  paid  you  in 
certain  things  so  as  to  maintain  the  good  relations  which  1  desired 
to  exist  between  you,  but  that  the  present  state  of  things  was  very 
grave  and  so  notorious  that  your  Majesty  could  not  fail  to  hear  of 
it  from  other  quarters  even  if  I  did  not  inform  you.  She  answered 
that  she  only  intended  to  revoke  In.ws  that  had  been  passed  by  the 
late  Queen  before  she  married  your  Majesty.  I  told  her  it  was  all 
one  as  they  had  been  confirmed  and  upheld  after  her  marriage.  She 
reminded  nie  that  she  was  her  sister,  but  I  pointed  out  how  different 
one  obligation  was  from  the  other. 

She  also  said  that  your  Majesty  well  knew  she  had  always  been  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  the  Queen  as  well,  but  1  assured  her  that  your 
Majesty  had  never  heard  such  a  thing.  Slie  was  very  emphatic  in 
saying  that  she  wished  to  punish  severely  certain  persons  who  had 
represented  some  comedies  in  which  your  Majesty  was  taken  off.  I 
passed  it  by  and  said  that  these  were  matter  of  less  importance 
than  the  others,  although  both  in  jest  and  earnest  more  respect 
ought  to  be  paid  to  so  great  a  prince  as  your  Majesty,  and  I  knew 
that  a  member  of  her  Council  had  given  the  arguments  to  construct 
these  comedies,  which  is  true  for  Cecil  gave  them,  as  indeed  she 
partly  admitted  to  me. 

She  then  said  that  as  these  were  matters  of  conscience,  she  should 
in  life  and  death  remain  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  would  be 
glad  of  three  hours'  talk  with  your  Majesty.  At  the  end  of  the 
colloquy  she  said  she  hoped  to  be  saved  as  well  as  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  I  told  her  of  the  good  offices  your  Majesty  had  rendered  to 
her  with  the  Pope  in  order  that  he  should  not  proceed  against  her, 
and  asked  her  not  to  let  them  persuode  her  that  this  was  a  small 
matter,  as  for  a  schism  less  grave  than  heresy,  a  king  of  Navarre 
had  been  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  a  sentence  of  the  Pope,  and 
remained  without  it  to  this  day.  I  assured  her  that  if  the  king  of 
France  had  ordered  her  and  the  Council  how  to  govern,  they  could 
not  have  acted  more  favourably  for  his  ends  than  they  had  done, 
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and  as  I  saw  the  ruin  of  hev  and  her  realm  and  was  grieved  thereat", 
I  could  not  refi-ain  from  telling  her  thus  clearly  and  openly  as  she 
had  heard  me  say  many  times  before.  She  now  saw  that  your 
Majesty  ordered  me  to  say  the  same  things  on  your  behalf  so  that  no 
effort  on  your  part  shouhl  be  wanting  as  from  a  good  brother  and 
friend.  When  I  said  any  polite  Avords  of  this  sort  in  your  Majesty's 
name  she  expressed  her  thanks,  the  other  things  being  said  to 
me  in  the  course  of  conversation  and  not  in  reply  to  your  Majesty. 
At  last  she  asked  me  when  I  should  despatch  an  answer  to  your 
Majesty,  and  I  told  her  that  on  the  previous  day  a  courier  had 
brought  me  this  letter,  and  the  answer  would  be  the  course  she 
pursued  in  these  affairs,  and  thus  the  matter  rested.  Many  more 
things  to  the  same  effect  Avere  said  with  which  I  will  not  tire 
your  Majesty.  The  courier  came  at  a  very  opportune  moment  as 
some  Catholics  had  sent  to  beg  me  to  speak  to  the  Queen  before 
Parliament  closed,  which  will  now  be  soon.  Indeed  I  thought  it 
would  have  ended  this  week,  and  it  will  certainly  not  pass  next 
week.  In  any  case  I  think  that  when  Parliament  closes,  your 
Majesty  should  recall  me  as  it  would  greatly  alarm  the  wicked,  and 
confirm  the  godly  in  the  opinion  they  hold  that  your  Majesty  has 
ordered  me  to  remain  here  only  for  this  business.  It  is  very 
troublesome  to  negotiate  with  this  woman,  as  she  is  naturally 
changeable,  and  those  who  sun-ound  her  are  so  blind  and  bestial 
that  they  do  not  at  all  understand  the  state  of  affairs. 

They  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  marriage  with  archduke 
Ferdinand  and  seem  to  like  it,  but  for  my  part  I  believe  she  will 
never  make  up  her  mind  to  anything  that  is  good  for  her.  Some- 
times she  appears  to  want  to  marry  him,  and  speaks  like  a  woman 
who  will  only  accept  a  great  prince,  and  then  they  say  she  is  in 
love  with  Lord  Robert  and  never  lets  him  leave  her.  If  my  spies 
do  not  lie,  which  I  believe  they  do  not,  for  a  certain  reason  which 
they  have  recently  given  me  I  understand  she  Avill  not  bear  children, 
but  if  the  Archduke  is  a  man,  even  if  she  die  without  any,  he  will 
be  able  to  keep  the  kingdom  with  the  support  of  your  Majesty.  I 
am  of  this  opinion,  and  the  reasons  I  have  shall  be  placed  before 
your  Majesty  when  I  arrive.  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  order  this 
business  of  the  Arcliduiie's  marriage  to  be  well-considered  and 
discussed,  as  the  tranquillity  of  Christendom  and  stability  of  your 
Majesty's  dominions  depend  upon  it. 

I  also  spoke  to  the  Queen  and  the  Admiral  about  the  ships  which 
your  Majesty  writes  me  are  being  armed  by  Strangways  and  Wilf'ord, 
and  they  promise  me  that  the  matter  shall  be  remedied. 

1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the  Cardinal's  apology.  The  Queen 
has  promised  me  that  she  will  have  search  made  in  a  trunk  of 
papers  she  has  belonging  to  the  Cardinal,  and  if  it  is  found  she  will 
give  it  to  me. 

The  Antwerp  people  liave  written  to  me  about  tlje  robberies  and 
insults  committed  in  this  country  on  their  merchants  both  in  the 
matter  of  the  safe-conducts  and  the  duties.  Your  Majesty  has  full 
particulars  of  all  this  and  will  order  what  you  think  best,  but  I 
know  that  by  favour  we  shall  do  nothing  with  these  people. 
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I  am  informed  to  day  that  a  Frenchman  has  arrived  here  who 
says  that  two  or  three  days  ago  the  eldest  son  of  the  constable*  will 
have  left  Paris  to  come  hither  and  with  him  Monsieur  de  Noaillest 
to  reside  liere  as  Ambassador.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  before  they 
arrive,  if  possible,  how  your  Majesty  desires  me  to  bear  myself 
toward  them,  as  pending  other  instructions  I  think  of  sending  to 
meet  them  on  the  road  and  invite  them  to  be  my  guests  on  the  first 
night  of  his  arrival,  so  that  people  may  see  us  very  united  and 
friendly. 

With  the  ChamberlaiDj  there  were  going  to  France  the  sons  o£ 
some  of  the  lords  here,  young  fellows  like  lord  Strange§  and  others 
of  the  same  sort,  at  which  I  was  not  well  pleased,  as  there  is  no  need 
of  their  coming  and  chattering  here  of  the  splendours  of  the  French 
court,  so  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  the 
Queen,  and  found  she  had  already  seen  it  and  had  forbidden  their 
going,  although  at  first  she  had  given  them  leave.  She  thanked  me 
heartily  for  reminding  her  of  it. 

I  pray  your  Majesty  to  write  me  what  is  to  be  done  with  these 
pensioners  and  servants,  and  especially  with  that  former  chamberlain 
of  your  Majesty. 

The  bishop  of  Elyj)  has  spoken  to-day  in  Parliament  very  well 
and  like  a  good  Catholic,  saying  that  he  will  die  rather  than  consent 
to  a  change  of  religion. 

Document  endorsed :  "  Copy  of  the  letter  written  to  His  Majesty 
on  the  29th  April  1559." 

8  May.    30.     The  King  to  the  Count  de  Feria. 

By  your  letter  of  29th  ultimo  I  have  learnt  the  steps  you  have 
taken  with  the  Queen  in  conformity  with  our  instructions  to  make 
known  to  her  the  danger  and  peril  in  which  she  is  placing  herself 
and  her  realm  by  wishing  to  alter  the  religion  as  she  is  doing.  All 
you  said  to  her  was  so  much  to  the  point  and  in  such  good  terms 
that  if  she  had  not  been  obstinate  and  hardened  in  her  opinion  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  persuade  aad  convince  her  of  her  error. 
Since  however  neither  this  nor  other  previous  efforts  have  made  her 
recognize  it  and  look  out  for  herself  and  her  interests,  and  I  have 
done  my  part  in  fulfilling  what  was  due  to  the  brotherhood  and 
friendship  I  have  for  the  Queen  in  trying  sincerely  to  remedy 
the  evil ;  and  seeing  also  the  last  reply  given  to  you  and  the  small 
hope  it  gives  of  any  satisfactory  result  (to  my  great  sorrow)  as 
Parliament  was  so  near  closing,  I  think  your  departure  will  be 
very  opportune  when  the  Parliament  rises.  As  you  point  out,  it 
will  be  a  great  alarm  to  the  heretics  and  will  make  the  Catholics 
understand  that  your  long  stay  has  been  principally  on  account  of 
religious  affairs,  and  the  excuse  of  your  being  one  of  the  persons 
named  to  go  as  my  hostages  to  France  for  the  conclusion  o£  peace 

*  Frangois  de  Montmorenci.  See  an  interesting  account  of  his  reception  in  Calendar 
of  State  papers,  Venetian,  Vol.  7. 

t  Gilles  de  Noailles,  brother  of  Antoine  and  irran9ois  de  Noailles,  who  had  been 
successively  French  ambassadors  in  England  in  the  jjrevious  reign. 

X  Lord  William  Howard,  first  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham. 

§  Eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Derby. 

[[  Thomas  Thirlby. — He  was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  his  see,  alid  remained  for 
many  years  until  his  death  a  prisoner  of  Archbishop  Parker  at  Lambeth. 
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is  a  very  good  one  so  far  as  the  Queen  is  coDcernccL*  As  soon 
therefore  as  Parliament  ends  you  can  take  leave  of  the  Queen  and 
come  here,  delivering  to  her  the  letter  I , enclose  you  for  the  purpose, 
and  whose  tenor  you  will  see  by  the  copy,  assuring  her  from  me 
that  if  I  can  serve  her  in  any  way  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  she  will  let 
me  know  how  by  you.  You  will  try  to  leave  her  in  as  good  humour 
as  possible,  managing  this  with  your  great  tact  and  prudence  as  usual 
better  than  you  can  be  told  from  here.  Do  not  fail  however  to 
speak  to  her  about  religious  afi'airs  if  you  see  it  is  of  any  avail. 

When  you  go  to  take  leave  of  the  Queen  you  will  take  with  you 
the  bishop  of  Aquila  and  present  him  to  her  saying  (as  I  write  to 
her  also)  that  I  have  appointed  him  to  reside  at  her  court  as  my 
ambassador  and  am  sure  she  will  be  pleased  to  treat  with  him  as  he 
possesses  so  many  good  qualities,  and  beg  her  that  on  your  departure 
she  will  give  him  gracious  audience  whenever  he  desires  it  and  entire 
faith  and  credit  in  all  he  may  propose  or  say  on  my  behalf.  You 
will  leave  the  Bishop  well  advised  of  all  you  may  think  necessary 
and  order  him  to  continue  and  carry  forward  the  affairs  you  had 
commenced,  giving  us  due  advice  of  what  he  does  in  this  respect  and 
other  details  of  what  occurs  there  as  you  have  done,  and  I  write  him 
to  this  effect  by  enclosed  letter.  A  separate  letter  of  credence  only 
will  be  sent  to  him  for  the  first  matter  in  which,  after  your  departure 
he  may  have  to  present  himself  to  the  Queen,  as  I  think  that 
will  suffice  for  the  present.  I  will  have  a  proper  salary  appointed 
for  him  and  will  shortly  resolve  the  other  points  concerning  him, 
and  will  send  you  advice  in  another  letter. 

As  regards  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  one  of  the  archdukes 
my  cousins  the  person  wi)o  was  to  be  sent  by  the  Emperor  to 
negotiate  it  has  not  arrived,  but  he  cannot  tarry  much  longer,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  for  j-ou  to  employ  all  the  good  offices  you  find  possible 
in  order  to  leave  the  matter  in  a  fan-  way.  When  you  happily 
arrive  here  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  points 
to  be  considered  in  this  business. 

If  in  fact  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  prevent  the  voyage  of  the 
two  ships  which  were  being  fitted  out  for  the  island  of  Madeira  you 
will  again  speak  to  the  Queen  and  Council  about  them  as  you  see 
fit.  If  no  conclusion  is  arrived  at  before  your  departure  the  Bishop 
must  take  care  to  follow  it  up. 

Respecting  the  insults  offered  there  to  our  vassals  and  the  condBsca- 
tion  of  their  goods  against  the  tenor  of  our  safe-conducts  we  have 
ordered  Dr.  Emery  (Emereo),  who  has  come  about  it  to  be  heard  and 
the  documents  sent  by  you  to  be  examined,  and  after  deciding  what 
is  to  be  done,  the  Bishop  shall  be  duly  advised  as  you  will  have 
already  left.  In  the  meanwhile  no  harm  can  be  done  by  keeping  the 
matter  in  hand  and  soliciting  redress  by  every  course  which  appears 
desirable. 

If  Cardinal  Pole's  apology  has  not  already  been  given  to  you, 
which  you  say  they  were  to  seek  in  his  trunk  of  papers,  I  shall  be 

*  Trom  this  and  subsequent  references  to  tho  same  subject  it  wonlil  appear  that  the 
choice  of  Keria  as  one  of  the  Spanish  hostages  to  France  was  a  mere  excuse,  althoufili 
contemporary  diplomatists  considered  it  a  very  deep  move  on  the  part  of  the  P'reiich  to 
free  Elizabeth  from  the  Count's  influence  in  the  matter  of  her  murriiige.  Sec  letter  from 
Paolo  Tiepolo  to  the  Doge  and  Senate.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian,  Vol.  7. 
66529.  E 
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pleased  for  you  to  get  tliem  to  use  diligence  in  finding  it,  and  you  can 
bring  it  with  you  if  it  can  be  got  before  you  leave,  and  if  not  the 
Bishop  must  look  after  it. 

In  regard  to  your  desire  to  know  my  will  about  your  demeanour 
towards  the  son  of  the  constable  of  France  and  Monsieur  de  Noailles 
I  have  only  to  say  that  I  approve  of  what  you  had  decided 
to  do,  namely  to  send  and  receive  them  and  invite  them  to  your 
lodgings  as,  for  reasons  you  point  out,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
and  others  should  see  that  you  treat  them  as  friends. 

By  your  letter  of  18th  ultimo  we  see  the  details  of  the  various 
persons  and  servants  of  ours  to  whom  you  had  paid  their  dues,  which 
was  well  done,  and  as  regards  to  what  you  say  about  paying  off  all 
the  small  folk  and  giving  nothing  more  to  the  (paper  torn)  no  use 
I  leave  you  to  do  as  you  think  most  advisable.  You  will  order  the 
Chamberlain  to  be  paid  all  that  is  owing  of  his  wages  and  for  the 
sable  cloak  which  he  claims  to  receive  every  year,  you  will  pay  him 
thirty  pounds  for  each  one  he  should  have  received,  which  was  the 
arrangement  made  with  him. 

You  will  also  pay  what  is  owing  of  the  rent  of  the  house  where 
m)'  mules  were  kept,  according  to  the  statement  sent  herewith  signed 
by  Diego  Maldonado. 

Postscript :  (In  the  handwriting  of  Philip  II.)  About  dismissing 
the  small  folk  and  paying  them  off,  do  as  you  say.  Do  not  give 
any  more  to  the  principal  people,  and  when  you  arrive  we  will 
see  what  is  advisable  to  be  done.  Fox  any  good  they  are  at 
present  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  giving  them  pensions  or  anything 
else. 

Signed:  I  the  King. — Brussels,  8th  May  1559. 

10  May    31.    Count  de  Feria  to  the  King. 

On  the  29th  ultimo  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  and  have  not  received 
any  letter  from  your  Majesty  since. 

The  news  here  is  that  Parliament  closed  the  day  before  yesterday, 
Monday,  and  the  Queen  having  confirmed  what  had  been  adopted, 
which  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  she  now  remains  governess  of  the 
Anglican  church.  The  Bishops  and  others  who  are  considered 
Catholics  are  as  firm  as  on  the  first  daj^  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  has 
honoured  himself  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  world,  for  the  Catholics 
did  not  hold  him  in  high  esteem,  and  the  heretics  tried  to  gain  him 
over  by  presents,  but  he  determined  to  remain  a  good  Catholic  and 
an  honest  man.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  see  what  is  going  on  here. 
From  Easter  they  will  begin  to  say  all  the  service  everywhere 
in  English,  and  they  have  already  commenced  to  do  so  in  the 
Queen's  chapel.  They  tell  me  that  everything  is  worse  even  than 
in  the  time  of  king  Edward.  Lord  Chamberlain  Howard  spoke  in 
Parliament  very  differently  from  what  he  gave  signs  of  when  the 
Queen  first  succeeded.  All  was  to  the  efi'cct  that  it  was  right  that 
the  Queen's  wish  should  be  complied  with  as  they  were  all  her 
subjects,  and  she  could  very  well  be  head  of  the  church,  as  king 
Henry  and  king  Edward  had  been. 

I  am  told,  although  I  am  not  very  certain,  that  the  bishop  of 
Ely  replied  to  him  that  this  was  not  at  all  what  he  had  heard  him 
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say  before  your  Majesty's  Commissioners  and  those  of  the  king  of 
France.  In  short,  what  can  be  said  here  to  your  Majesty  is  only 
that  this  country  after  thirty  years  of  a  government  such  as  your 
Majesty  knows,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  woman  who  is  a 
daughter  of  the  devil  and  the  greatest  scoundrels  and  heretics  in 
the  land.  She  is  losing  the  regard  of  the  people  and  the  nobles,  and 
in  future  will  lose  it  still  more  now  that  they  have  brought  the 
question  of  religion  to  an  end.  They  make  difficulties  about  giving 
licence  to  CathoUcs  who  want  to  leave  the  country.  In  the  presence 
of  the  Queen  the  acting  chancellor*  told  the  Bishops  that  none  of 
them  were  to  go  their  houses  without  permission.  They  leave  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  God.  Thej^  are  excellent  men,  and  have  borne 
themselves  bravely  and  piously.  I  am  much  surprised  to  see  the 
harmony  and  understanding  that  exist  amongst  the  godly  who  up 
to  the  present  have  shown  no  signs  of  wavering,  and  this  makes  me 
think  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  struggle  it  will  be  more  hellish  than 
ever.  The  saying  of  the  service  in  English  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Mass  jiassed  by  three  votes  in  the  upper  house,  although  the 
Bishops  and  some  of  the  principal  men  opposed  it  strongly ;  it  is  all 
roguery  and  injustice.  The  Catholics  are  in  a  gxeat  majority  in 
the  country  and  if  the  leading  men  in  it  were  not  ot  so  small  account 
things  would  have  turned  out  differently.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  can  last. 

I  have  not  heard  that  anything  more  has  been  done  on  the  other 
side  about  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  and  not  even  what  your 
Majesty  had  arranged  in  the  business.  I  want  the  matter  pressed 
so  as  to  make  this  woman  show  her  hand.  Sometimes  I  think  she 
might  consent  to  it,  and  at  other  times  that  she  will  not  marry 
and  lias  some  other  design.  Pickering  arrived  here  on  the  night  of 
Ascension  Day  and  has  been  much  visited  by  the  Queen's  favourites. 
She  saw  him  secretly  two  daj's  after  his  arrival,  and  yesterday  he 
came  to  the  palace  publicly  and  remained  with  her  four  or  five 
hours.  In  London  they  are  giving  25  to  100  that  he  w  11  be  king. 
They  tell  me  Lord  Robert  is  not  so  friendly  with  him  as  he  was, 
and  I  believe  that  on  the  first  day  that  the  Queen  saw  him 
secretly  Lord  Robert  did  not  know  of  it,  as  he  had  gone  hunting 
at  Windsor.  If  these  things  were  not  of  such  great  importance 
and  so  lamentable  some  of  them  would  be  very  ridiculous. 

They  are  now  making  fewer  presents  to  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
and  he  is  still  very  constant  in  giving  great  gifts  to  the  Queen 
-  and  her  adherents,  in  order  to  ti-y  and  forward  the  marriage  with 
his  master. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  left  for  France  yesterday,  and  Lord  Strange 
and  another  lad  called  Lord  Feirars  (Feris)  still  go  with  him, 
notwithstanding  what  the  Queen  told  me  on  the  matter,  as  I  wrote 
to  your  Majesty  on  the  29th  instant.  No  more  truth  is  to  be  found 
here.  They  tell  me  that  Wotton  is  to  go  with  him  as  well,  but  I 
do  not  know  for  certain. 

The  son  of  the  Constable  did  not  leave  Paris  when  I  wrote  to 
your  Majesty,  as  has  since  appeared.     There  are  to  come  with  him 

*  Sit  Nicholas  Bacon. 
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a   knight   of  the   order,    who    lias   been  governor   o£    Metz,*    and 
M.  Noailles  to  remain  as  ambassador. 

The  fleet  witli  cloth  and  other  goods  which  leaves  _  here  for 
Flanders  has  already  sailed.  I  am  assured  that  it  carries  30,000 
cloths  more  than  ever  went  before.  There  are  altogether  85,000 
or  90,000  cloths,  besides  other  goods.  I  have  already  written  to 
your  Majesty  what  I  think  on  this  matter,  and  since  your  Majesty 
has  shown  so  much  liberality  and  goodness  to  these  people  and  so 
little  has  come  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  waste  of  time  to 
pursue  further  the  same  course,  unless  to  lose  more  by  it. 

Your  Majesty's  archers  came  to-day  with  the  enclosed  claim.  I 
beg  your  Majesty  to  say  what  answer  is  to  be  given  to  them. 

I  forgot  to  write  to  your  Majesty  that  on  St.  George's  Day  they 
gave  the  Order  to  four  gentlemen,  and  two  vacancies  remain  to  be 
filled  up.  Those  who  received  it  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  who  had  it  before  he  was  attainted,  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  and  Lord  Robert.  Bedford  was  much  aggrieved  that 
they  did  not  give  it  to  him.  He  is  not  such  a  favourite  as  was 
thought.  The  secretary  (Cecil)  Bacon,  the  treasurer  of  the  household, 
and  Lord  Robert  rule  everything. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  when  the  Pope  knows  what  has 
happened  he  will  proceed  against  the  Queen  and  people  here, 
and  it  would  be  of  great  importance  for  him  to  be  informed  that 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  whole  Parliament  consented  without 
any  contradiction  whatevei',  except  from  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
(Rofense)  and  Thomas  More,  whereas  now  not  a  single  ecclesiastic 
has  agreed  to  what  the  Queen  has  done  and  of  the  laymen  in  the 
lower  chamber,  and  in  the  upper  some  opposed  on  the  question  of 
schism,  and  a  great  many  opposed  the  heresies. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  Pope  should  except  the  Catholics 
from  excommunication,  both  to  confirm  and  uphold  them,  and 
also  because  it  is  not  just  that  the  godly  should  suffer  from  the 
faults  of  the  wicked,  and  your  Majesty  owes  them  this  diligence 
with  the  rest. 

I  will  try  to  get  a  copy  of  the  bull  that  was  pronounced  against 
king  Henry  and  his  kingdom,  as,  in  it  no  one  was  excepted,  and  it 
will  be  a  great  consolation  for  the  Catholics  now  to  know  that  they 
are  excepted.  It  is  true  that,  legally,  they  say  they  would  not  be 
comprised,  but  everybody  does  not  know  this.  The  heretics  will  be 
greatly  annoyed  at  it. 

Document  endorsed :  "  Copy  of  letter  written  to  his  Majesty 
10th  May  1859  from  the  Count  de  Feria." 

10  May.  32.  The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  Duke  of  Alba. 
•simancas,  By  the  Count's  letter  to  the  King  you  will  see  the  state  of  things 
JflfZ^^^eose  '^^^'^  which  is  the  most  miserable  that  can  be  conceived.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  Monday  the  Queen  went  to  Parliamentland  exactly  confirmed 
what  they  had  adopted  as  they  read  it  from  a  book.  She  only  left 
open  for  consideration  the  clause  where  she  is  to  take  the  title  of 
head  of  the  Church  and  for  the  present  only  assumes  the  style  of 

*  M.  de  Vielleville,  kniglit  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  Governor  of  Metz. 
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'"  Governor."  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  on  the  ground  that 
she  may  marry  and  her  husband  might  then  take  the  title.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  words  as  "  governor  "  and  "  head  "  after  all  mean 
the  same  thing. 

Yesterday  they  took  the  sacrament  away  from  the  palace  chapel 
and  some  sort  of  mass  was  performed  in  English,  as  they  are  doing 
in  many  parish  churches.  The  Bishops  are  ordered  not  to  leave 
London  without  the  Queen's  consent.  They  say  the  oath  will  at 
once  be  proffered  to  them  which  they  will  not  take,  and  that 
they  will  thereupon  be  all  deprived  at  one  blow,  and  the  new 
Bishops  put  in  their  seats.  The  decree  is  to  the  effect  that  any  person 
who  shall  oppose  the  doctrine  prescribed  by  the  Queen  shall  lose 
his  patrimonial  property  (salaries  and  ecclesiastical  revenues  being 
confiscated  for  a  refusal  to  take  the  oath)  for  the  first  offence,  and 
the  second  offence  is  punishable  by  death.  An  infinite  number  of 
people  would  leave  the  country  if  they  would  let  them,  which  they 
will  not,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are  wise  in  this. 

The  earl  of  Sussex  pronounced  an  harangue  in  the  upper  house 
exhorting  the  Queen  to  uphold  this  law,  and  saying  how  vain  would 
be  all  their  efforts  if  the  new  enactment  were  not  kept  inviolate. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house  compared  the  Queen  to 
Moses,  saying  that  she  had  been  sent  by  God  to  lead  the  people  out 
of  bondage. 

The  heretics  of  our  own  times  have  never  been  such  spoilt  children 
of  tlie  devil  as  these  are,  and  the  persecutors  of  the  early  church  were 
surely  not  impious  enough  to  dare  to  pass  such  unjust  acts  as  these. 
To  force  a  man  to  do  a  thing  whether  he  likes  it  or  not  has  at  all 
events  some  form,  however  unjust,  but  to  force  him  to  see  a  thing 
in  the  same  light  as  the  King  sees  it  is  absurd,  and  has  no  form  either 
just  or  unjust ;  and  yet  such  is  the  ignorance  here  that  they  pas?  such 
a  thing  as  this.  Religion  liere  now  is  simply  a  question  of  policy, 
and  in  a  hundred  thousand  ways  they  let  us  see  that  they  neither 
love  nor  fear  us. — London,  lOtli  May  1-559. 

24  May.    33.     From  the  Bishop  of  Aquila*  to  the  King. 

I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  ordering  me  to 
I'emain  here  for  your  Majesty's  service,  following  the  instructions 
to  be  given  to  me  by  the  count  de  Feria.  The  latter  took  me  to  the 
Queen,  who  received  me  graciously,  and  promised  to  hear  willingly 
whatever  I  had  to  say  on  your  Majesty's  behalf,  and  I  will  take  care, 
as  your  Majesty  orders  me,  to  advise  you  fully  of  all  that  happens 
here. 

With  regard  to  present  events  and  state  of  affairs  in  this  country, 
the  count  will  be  able  to  inform  your  Majesty  direct,  and  I  have 
now  only  humbly  to  salute  your  Majesty  in  gratitude  for  deigning 
to  make  use  of  my  services.     Here  and  elsewhere  I  will  employ  my 

*  Don  Alvaro  do  la  Quadra  \s'iis  ton;  ;i  Naples  r>!  nnh'"  Spanish  parents,  and  after  a 
brilliant  career  in  tlie  rsnks  of  the  lower  clergy,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Venosa  in 
>fHplcii,  in  1542,  -svhich  see  he  resigned  in  1551.  Two  years  afterwards  Charles  V. 
appointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Aquila  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  continued  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  discharge  delicate  and  important  missions  for  his  sovereigns  with  the 
most  exquisite  diplomacy  and  tact.  Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  ambassador  in 
England  he  resigned  his  see  of  Aquila,  and  thenceforward  the  style  is  gradually  changed, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  letters  to  "  Bishop  Quadra." 
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best  efforts  to  succeed  in  fulfilling  my  instructions  with  the  care, 
fidelity,  and  diligence  which  I  am  bound  to  display  in  your 
Majesiby's  service. — London,  24th  May  1559. 

29  May.    34.    The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  Count  de  Feria. 

Simancas,        The  Emperor's  ambassador  came  to  this  house,  and  was  so  deter- 

Add26of6a  ^i^s'i  ^'^  ^*^y  ^^^^  *^^^'®  ^'^^  ^°  resisting  him,  and  the  countess  (of 

'  Feria)  was  good  enough  to  lodge  him  in  the  rooms  that  I  occupied. 

He  hears  more  masses  than  his  master.     He  and  I  had  audience 

to-day  as  I  thought  better  we  should  go  together.    He  was  dismissed 

very  blankly  at  "first,  but  the  business  was  set  on  foot  again,  and 

with  at  least  some  hope  that  they  will  think  of  it.     They  will  not 

hear  Ferdinand's  name  mentioned.     They  have  no  doubt  heard  that 

he  is  not  of  their  way  of  thinking.     They  say  Charles  has  a  head 

bigger  than  that  of  the  earl  of  Bedford. 

The  Queen  says  that  she  has  taken  a  vow  to  marry  no  man  whom 
she  has  not  seen,  and  will  not  trust  portrait  painters  and  a  thousand 
other  things  of  the  usual  sort.  They  are  very  anxious  to  please  us, 
and  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  impediment  of  relationship  the 
other  affair  would  have  been  brought  off.  I  answer  them  fittingly, 
and  we  are  quite  harmonious.  It  is  now  decided  that  a  committee 
of  the  Council  is  to  discuss  the  matter  with  us.  This  ambassador 
does  exactly  as  he  is  told,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  he  is  quite 
a  good  fellow,  but  this  must  surely  be  the  first  negotiation  he  ever 
conducted  in  his  life.  The  Queen  sent  Hunsdon,  her  cousin,  to  see 
him  to-day,  and  they  make  much  of  him.  We  shall  see  how  it 
will  end.— London,  29th  May  1559. 

30  May.   35.    The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  King. 

The  Count  de  Feria  has  left  here,  and  Montmorency  who  arrived 
on  the  same  day,  Tuesday,  went  to  visit  the  Queen  next  day.  On 
Thursday,  Corpus  Christi,  he  went  to  the  palace  to  take  the 
oath  from  the  Queen.  The  latter  seated  herself  near  the  altar  and 
ordered  Montmorency  and  the  others  to  sit  by  her.  Several  prayers 
and  psalms  were  said  in  English  and  the  terms  were  then  read 
although  the  Queen  ordered  many  of  them  to  be  passed  over  as  she 
said  she  was  well  informed  about  them.  When  they  were  finished 
she  and  Montmorency  rose  and  advanced  to  the  altar,  where  he  took 
a  bible  which  was  resting  on  it  and  asked  the  Queen  whether  she 
was  willing  to  swear  the  observance  of  these  terms  as  the  King  his 
master  was  to  do  that  very  day  before  her  ambassadors.  She 
answered  with  both  her  hands  resting  on  the  book  that  she  would 
do  so.  and  a  great  deal  more  in  proof  of  her  friendship  with  his 
King.  They  dined  and  supped  there  that  day,  and  the  usual  rejoicings 
took  place,  and  on  the  following  day  they  went  to  worship.  On 
this  day  three  of  the  hostages  arrived,  the  fourth,  who  was  the 
Provost  of  Paris,  having  been  wounded  in  a  quarrel  with  his  father- 
in-law,  as  Cecil  told  me,  making  a  joke  of  it  I  do  not  know  why. 
On  the  following  Saturday  after  dinner  Montmorency  took  them  to 
the  palace,  where  the  Queen  received  them  in  the  first  chamber  and 
they  took  the  usual  oath.  Yesterday,  Sunday,  those  who  had  to 
leave  departed,  the  ambassador  Noailles  and  the  three  hostages 
remaining  behind.    I  do  not  think  they  went  very  well  pleased,  and 
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are  less  so  now  as  I  hear  they  went  rather  beyond  the  bounds  on  both 
sides  and  there  were  some  squabbles  amongst  the  servants  in  the  palace, 
but  of  no  great  importance.  The  Catholics  here  murmur  greatly 
that  Montmorency  should  have  been  present  at  the  solemnity  and 
ceremonies  with  which  the  oath  was  presented,  since,  if  the  oath 
were  not  to  be  taken  with  the  formalities  of  the  Catholic  church  it 
might  have  been  administered  in  a  room  without  any  religious 
solemnities  at  all.  If  they  had  done  so  and  he  had  given  more 
thought  to  religion  he  would  not  have  lost  anything  here  in  my 
opiuion,  but  they  have  conducted  them.selves  in  a  very  boyish 
manner. 

On  Friday  morning  Baron  Kabenstayn,  the  Emperor's  ambassador, 
arrived  here  and  came  to  lodge  in  this  house,  which  belongs  to  the 
count  de  Feria,  where  all  honour  and  good  treatment  are  shown  him. 
Ho  besought  an  audience  through  Challoner  and  the  lords  of  the 
Council  and  I  solicited  audience  for  myself  to  accompany  him  and 
give  him  what  aid  I  could  as  your  Majesty  commands  in  your  letter 
of  17th  instant.  We  were  received  on  Sunday  at  one  and  found  the 
Queen  very  fine  in  her  presence-chamber  looking  on  at  the  dancing. 
She  kept  us  there  a  long  while  and  then  entered  her  room,  and  I 
presented  your  Majesty's  letter  and  asked  her  agreeably  with  what 
had  previously  been  said  on  your  Majesty's  behalf,  to  consider 
how  suitable  in  all  respects  would  be  her  marriage  with  a  sou  of 
the  Emperorj  with  which  object  the  ambassador  came,  and  I  begged 
het  to  hear  him  and  decide  the  matter  with  the  prudence  and  wisdom 
which  God  had  given  her,  and  which  were  so  great  that  I  had  no  doubt 
she  would  easily  discern  how  advisable  such  a  match  would  he.  I 
did  not  name  the  archduke,  because,  as  1  suspected,  she  would  reply 
excluding  both  of  them,  I  did  not  wish  to  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  She  at  once  began,  as  I  feared,  to  talk  about  not 
wishing  to  marry  and  wanted  to  reply  in  that  sense,  but  I  cut  short 
the  colloquy  by  saying  that  I  did  not  seek  an  answer  and  only 
begged  of  her  to  hear  the  ambassador  and  reply  to  him  when  she 
thought  proper.  I  then  stood  aside  a  little  and  left  her  alone  with 
the  German.  Whilst  he  was  with  her  I  took  Cecil  apart  and  talked  to 
him  about  this  business  and  others  to  see  what  he  would  say.  I 
understood  from  him,  although  not  by  his  words,  that  the  Queen 
would  refuse  the  match  with  one  of  the  Emperor's  sons,  thinking 
that  the  archduke  Ferdinand  would  be  proposed,  as  he  is  only  one 
that  these  people  have  any  knowledge  of  and  they  have  quite  made 
up  their  minds  that  he  would  upset  their  heresy.  He  then  began 
to  relate  the  various  offers  of  marriage  that  had  been  made,  and 
wanted  to  draw  me  out  about  some  of  them,  such  as  that  of  the  duke 
de  Nemours  and  those  of  Englishmen.  I  told  him  my  dispassionate 
judgment  of  them,  and  it  ended  in  his  wanting  to  satisfy  me  about 
your  Majestj''s  offer.  He  said  that  if  had  not  been  for  the  impedi- 
ment of  affinity  the  Queen  would  have  married  your  Majesty,  but 
the  matter-  involved  religious  questions  such  as  the  dispensory  power 
of  the  Pope,  which  it  would  be  fruitless  now  to  discuss  as  the  offer 
had  fallen  through.  I  purposely  avoided  answering  him  although 
really  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talkiag  over  these 
matters  with  him  to  dissipate  the  suspicion  which  I  think  he  and 
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his  friends  liave  tiiat  they  have  incurred  your  Majesty's  anger  by  their 
change  of  religion.     I  therefore  answered  him  without  any  reproach 
or  complaint,  and  only  said  that  what  had  been  done  in  the  kingdom 
certainly  seemed  to  me  very  grave,  severe  and  ill-timed,  but  that  i 
hoped  in  God,  and,  if  He  would  some  day  give  us  a  council  of  bishops 
(Concilio)  or   a  good  Pope  who  would  reform  the  customs  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  apparently  had 
scandalized  the  provinces,  all  the  evil  would  be  remedied  and  God 
would   not  allow  so  noble  and  christian  a   nation   as  this   to   be 
separated  in  faith  from  the  rest  of  Christendom  to  its  grave  peril. 
With  regard  to  your  Majesty's  marriage  I  said  that  God  had  ordered 
all  for  the  best  in  this  great  and  weighty  matter,  and  I  then  turned 
the  conversation  again  to  the  marriages.     He  told  me  the  Queen  had 
been  informed  that  the  Archduke  had  a  head  larger  than  that  of  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  was  unfit  to  govern,  and  other  things  showing 
rather  more   openly  than  hitherto   a  desire  that  the  Queen  should 
many.     The  ambassador  here  ended  his  interview  with  the  Queen, 
quite  despairing  of  the  business,  but  dismissed  with  great  complements 
and  polite  phrases.     When  I  saw  this  I  returned  to  her  and  asked 
her  pardon,  but  said  your  Majesty's  earnest  desire  to  see  this  marriage 
brought  about  made  me  bold,  as  I  had  good  reason  to  be,  and  I  begged 
her  to  consider  that  in  a  matter  of  this  gravity  touching  the  welfare 
and  tranquillity  of  their  kingdoms  and  those  of  their  neighbours  kings 
and  queens  could  not  always  follow  their  oAvn  desires  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  of  their  subjects  without  doing  great  wrong  and  grievous 
sin,  and  therefore  she  should  not  consult  her  own  inclination  about 
her  marriage  but  should  look  at  the  ruin  that  would  come  to  her 
country  by  her  doing  so.     I  said  that  when  she  had  resolved  how 
to  act  in   this  case  she  sliould  treat  of  her  intention  frankly  and 
sincerely  with  the  Emperor  in  order  that  no  cause  of  offence  should 
be  given  to  him.     She  knew,  I  said,  how  honestly  and  kindly  the 
worthy  Germans  negotiated  and  should,  in  order  to  come  to  a  proper 
decision,  truly  inform  herself  of  what  it  behoved  her  to  know,  as  I 
heard  that  they  had  represented  the  archduke  to  her  as  a  young 
monster  and  the  contrary  of  what  he  is,  for  although  both  brothera 
were  comely,  this  one  who  was  offered  to  her  now  was  the  younger 
and  more  likely  to  please  her  than  the  other  who  had  been  spoken  of 
before.     I  thought  best  to  speak  in  this  way  as  I  had  understood  in 
my  talk  with  Cecil  that  it  was  Ferdinand  they  dreaded,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  how  she  would  answer  about  the  other  one  and  so  to  clear 
the  ground  and  find  out  whether  all  this  means  a  desire  not  to  marry 
at  all  or  simply  to  avoid  a  Catholic  husband  which  in  my  opinion  is 
the  principal  object  of  the  Queen  and  her  associates  in  heresy.     She 
was  all  attention  at  this  and  asked  me  of  whom  I  was  speaking.     I 
told   her  the   younger  brother  and   not  Ferdinand,  of  whom  the 
Emperor  thought  he  could  not  avail  himself  for  this  purpose,  whereas 
Charles   possessed   extremely   good   and  fitting   qualities   which   I 
recounted  at  length.     She  was  a  long  while  demurring  and  doubting 
and  telling  me  she  was  sure  I  was  mistaken  as  they  had  spoken  to 
her  only  of  Ferdinand.     When  she  was  quite  satisfied  about  this  by 
your  Majesty's  letter  (whereat,  as  I  thought,  she  was  pleased)  she 
went  back  again  to  her  nonsense  and  said  she  would  rather  be  a  nua 
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than  marry  without  knowing  with  whom  and  on  the  faith  of  portrait 
painters.  We  continued  at  this  for  some  time  wasting  words  and  at 
last  she  said  she  was  resolved  not  to  marry  except  to  a  man  of  worth 
whom  she  had  seen  and  spoicen  to,  and  slie  asked  me  whether  I 
thought  the  archduke  Charles  would  come  to  this  country  that  she 
might  see  him.  I  said  that  I  could  well  believe  tliat  he  would  do  so 
willingly,  young  man  as  he  was,  bub  I  thought  his  father  would  not 
consent  to  it,  not  on  account  of  the  danger  of  which  there  was  none, 
but  for  his  own  dignity's  sake,  and  that  of  the  business  itself.  She 
repeated  this  several  times.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is  jesting, 
which  is  quite  possible,  but  I  really  believe  she  would  like  to  arrange 
for  this  visit  in  disguise.  I  turned  it  to  a  joke  and  said  we  had 
better  discuss  the  substance  of  the  business  wliich  was  after  all  the 
"  yes  "  or  "  no  "  as  to  her  own  wishes,  and  that  with  regard  to  her 
satisfaction  with  the  individual,  I  would  undertake  that  he  would 
not  displease  her,  and  that  the  archduke  had  everything  to  gain  by 
showing  himself 

Finally  it  was  settled  that  she  should  call  the  German  back  again 
and  tell  him  that  at  my  prayer  she  was  pleased  to  depute  some  of 
her  Council  to  hear  his  proposal  and  to  give  her  their  advice, 
although  she  was  resolved  not  to  trust  painters,  but  was  determined 
to  see  and  know  the  man  who  was  to  be  her  husband.  We  there- 
upon left ;  the  German  very  well  pleased  that  the  affair  had  been 
set  on  foot  again  after  he  had  been,  as  he  thought  dismissed.  On 
Monday  at  three  we  were  summoned  and  were  listened  to  by  the 
earls  of  Pembroke,  and  Bedfoi'd,  the  Admiral,  treasurer  Parry, 
Bacon  and  Cecil.  The  ambassador  spoke  to  them  according  to  his 
instructions,  and  they  answered  that  they  would  refer  and  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  Queen,  showing  pleasure  at  the  proposal.  I  told 
them  afterwards  also  that  I  thought  tliej^  should  know  before 
discussing  it  how  great  would  be  the  satisfaction  of  your  Majesty  if 
the  marriage  could  be  brought  about,  both  on  account  of  the  Queen's 
own  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  her  subjects,  and  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  lasting  alliance  and  union  between  your  Majesty 
and  her  which  this  marriage  would  tend  to  perpetuate.  They 
answered  me  very  civilly  at  great  length  and  appeared  to  give  much 
importance  to  this  aspect  of  the  question,  more  indeed  than  to  any 
other,  and  we  then  left  on  their  assurance  that  they  would  inform 
us  of  the  Queen's  pleasure  later  on.  We  shall  see  what  she  answers, 
and  I  will  send  a  courier  at  once. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  ambassador  has  instructions  to  take  no 
notice  of  religious  matters  and  is  willing  to  let  them  do  as  they  like. 
The  evil  of  this  is  not  in  saying  it,  but  in  doing  it,  and  on  this  I 
need  not  enlarge,  but  only  advise  your  Majesty  of  it. 

He  tells  me  that  some  of  these  people  have  asked  him  whether  it  is 
true  that  certain  differences  exist  between  your  Majesty  and  the 
Emperor,  and  he  has  told  them  that  it  is  not.  If  he  had  said  it  was 
true  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  lost  anything  by  it. 

Pickering  entertains  largely  and  is  very  extj'avagant.*  He  himself 
always  dines  apart  with  music  playing.    He  asked  after  the  ambassador 

*  "haoe  pl^to  y  gasta  largo." 
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on  the  day  he  arrived,  and  said  the  Queen  would  laugh  at  him,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  as  he  (Pickering)  knew  she  meant  to  die  a 
maid. 

Kobert  is  as  highly  favoured  as  usual.  The  Swedish  ambassador 
was  summoned  the  other  day  by  the  Queen  who  told  him  she  wished 
to  show  her  gratitude  to  his  master  who  had  sought  her  in  the  day 
of  her  simplicity,  and  asked  him  to  tell  her  wliether  his  ambassadors 
were  coming  as  she  was  being  pressed  with  other  marriages.  They 
are  constantly  getting  presents  out  of  him  in  this  way. 

On  Sunday  last  they  had  a  procession  of  the  holy  sacrament  in 
Canterbury,  in  whicli  there  were  3,000  people  and  many  worthy 
people  of  the  country  round. 

Whilst  I  was  writing  this  letter  a  German  here  called  Dr.  Martin 
came  to  speak  to  the  ambassador,  sent  by  the  earl  of  Bedford 
and  others  of  the  Council  to  say  that  they  were  very  well 
pleased  with  the  proposal  he  made  yesterday,  but  they  will  not 
remain  so  if  the  name  of  archduke  Ferdinand  is  mentioned  as  they 
know  he  is  very  bad  and  a  persecutor  of  those  who  follow  the  gospel. 
The  ambassador  says  he  answered  that  if  he  was  to  tell  the  truth 
he  could  not  deny  what  they  said,  and  for  tliat  reason  the  Emperor 
had  thought  that  Charles  would  be  more  suitable  in  this  country  as 
he  was  more  peaceable  and  docile  anr]  would  be  more  easily  directed 
by  the  Emperor  in  matters  tending  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
I  told  him  (the  ambassador)  that  he  had  answered  wisely  because 
these  wicked  ones  have  to  be  answered  according  to  tlieir  wickedness. 
The  Swedish  ambassadors  are  expected  here  very  shortly.  After  I 
had  written  thus  far  this  afternoon  the  Queen  sent  for  this  German 
ambassador  and  he  went  alone,  which  I  thought  was  best  as  she 
might  want,  as  she  did,  to  speak  to  him  about  religion.  He  says 
she  plied  him  with  a  thousand  silly  stories.  She  said  one  thing, 
however,  that  I  think  was  meant  for  a  hint,  although  he  did  not  under- 
stand it.  It  was  that  one  of  her  fools  told  her  that  it  was  current  in 
London  that  the  gentleman  who  acted  as  the  ambassador's  chamberlain 
was  really  the  archduke  Charles  who  had  come  thus  in  order  to  see 
the  Queen.  In  my  opinion  this  only  meant  that  the  archduke  might 
come  in  this  fashion  to  see  and  be  seen  which  she  hinted  to  me 
last  Sunday.  She  does  not  want  the  ambassador  to  leave,  but  to 
write  to  the  Emperor  and  await  the  reply  which  he  has  promised  to 
do ;  she  writing  as  well.  With  regard  to  the  coming  of  other 
ambassadors  she  said  she  could  not  promise  to  settle  anyihing,  but 
would  bo  willing  to  discuss  with  theui  any  matter  he  wished. 

With  respect  to  the  Archduke's  coiuing  here,  which  is  her  usual 
topic,  he  (the  ambassador)  tells  me  she  says  he  had  better  not  give 
his  master  so  much  trouble  in  order  to  see  so  ugly  a  lady  as  she,  and 
when  he  asked  her  whether  she  wished  him  to  write  this  she  told 
him  certainly  not  on  her  account  as  she  did  not  mean  to  marry. 

This  good  man,  however,  who  is  not  the  most  crafty  person  in  the 
world,  says  he  thinks  she  is  willing.  After  spending  a  good  while 
on  this  chat  she  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  Emperor  and  his  sons, 
and  said  she  heai'd  that  the  Emperor  wa.s  a  virtuous,  just  and  worthy 
prince,  and  that  Maximilian  was  a  noble  and  christian  gentleman  and 
a  lover  of  the  true  religion.     She  heard  that  Ferdinand  was  only  fit 
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to  pray  to  God  for  his  father  and  brothers  as  he  was  so  strong  a 
Catholic,  which  she  laughed  at,  but  that  she  knew  nothing  about 
Charles,  and  then  she  waited  to  hear  what  the  ambassador  would 
answer.  He  says  he  replied  that  the  archduke  Charles  was  a  very 
worthy  gentleman  and  an  obedient  son,  and  he  therefore  had  never 
departed  from  the  path  in  which  his  father  had  put  him,  but  he  never- 
theless was  a  man  of  knowledge  and  would  be  able  to  govern  his 
subjects  well,  T  see  the  ambassador  is  somewhat  embarrassed  at  this 
point,  as  indeed  I  am  myself  to  hear  his  account  of  the  conversation. 
For  my  part  I  believe  he  opened  out  a  good  deal  more  than  he  tells  me, 
and,  as  I  have  said  twice,  in  affairs  of  this  description  I  do  not  condemn 
words  but  only  intentions  and  acts  as  great  good  may  be  done,  and 
if  it  fail  to  be  done  great  harm  may  come  of  it.  This  ambassador 
up  to  the  present  is  very  straightforward  with  me  and  does  not 
depart  from  the  course  he  is  advised  to  pursue.  I  do  not  know 
whether  when  Bedford  sees  him  to-morrow  he  will  advise  him  to 
avoid  my  company.  I  have  warned  him  that  he  may  do  so.  He 
appears  to  be  very  pleased  with  the  way  things  have  gone  up  to  the 
present  and  with  the  good  offices  of  your  Majesty  to  his  master  to 
whom  he  will  write  in  three  or  four  days. 

Although  what  your  Majesty  has  often  heard  from  the  Count  de 
Feria  in  respect  to  the  marriage  is  no  doubt  highly  probable,  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  so  clearly  is  the  need  for  her  to  marry 
being  daily  more  understood  by  herself  .ind  her  advisers,  notwith- 
standing her  disinclination  to  say  yes,  I  need  not  despair  of  her 
listening  to  the  proposal,  at  all  events  until  other  ambassadors 
arrive  to  engage  the  attention  of  her  advisers,  for  afterwards  she 
will  not  scruple  to  serve  them  in  the  same  way  she  is  serving  this 
one.  The  whole  business  for  these  people  is  to  avoid  any  engagement 
that  will  upset  their  wickedness.  I  believe  that  when  once  they  are 
satisfied  about  this  they  will  not  be  averse  to  Charles.  I  am  not 
sure  about  her  for  I  do  not  understand  her.  Amongst  other  qualities 
which  she  says  her  husband  must  possess  is  that  he  should  not  sit 
at  home  all  day  amongst  the  cinders,  but  should  in  time  of  peace 
keep  himself  employed  in  warlike  exercises. — London,  30th  May  1559. 

36.     From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

By  the  Emperor's  servant  Martin  Danda  I  informed  your  Majesty 
on  the  6th  instant  of  the  news  here  up  to  that  date.  Since  then  it  is 
said  that  the  disturbances  in  Scotland  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
heretics  have  somewhat  calmed  down  owing  to  the  Regent's*  having 
punished  some  of  the  rioters,  and  having  stayed  some  days  in  the 
town  of  St.  John  (Perth)  making  inquiries,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  the  capture  or  flight  of  the  preacher  Knox  who  had  been  tlie 
cause  of  the  rising.  These  heretics  here  say  nobody  has  been 
punished,  but  that  tranquillity  has  been  obtained  by  a  general  pardon 
from  the  Queen  by  accord  of  all  parties.  However  that  may  be, 
these  people  are  sorry  it  has  turned  out  as  it  has  and  the  Catholics 
pleased,  as  they  think  that  what  has  happened  there  has  been 
favourable  to  religion,  and  that  the  king  of  France  is  not  so  neutral 

♦  Mary  of  Lorraine,  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  ■widow  of  James  V. 
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as  they  make  him  out  to  be  here,  and  he  therefore  has  not  lost 
anything  in  the  esteem  of  the  Catholics  on  that  account.  There 
has  been  a  great  rumour  here  this  week  that  the  Scots  would  not 
agree  to  the  conditions  made  by  this  Queen  with  the  king  of  France 
as  regards  the  demolition  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  that  trie 
Queen  Eegent  had  answered  the  English  Commissioners  that  as  the 
English  had  changed  their  religion  they  need  not  think  they  were 
going  to  trust  them  or  destroy  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  the  Queen 
Regent  suspected  that  the  disturbances  had  been  fomented  by  the 
heretics  here. 

Although  I  have  used  all  diligence  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
found  out  the  truth.  The  members  of  the  Council  here  declare  that 
in  consequence  of  the  tumults  having  taken  place  at  the  time  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  were  to  meet  to  ratify  the  peace  with  the 
English  the  former  could  not  attend,  but  that  they  have  now  advice 
that  they  have  met  again  and  peace  will  be  concluded  without  fail. 
They  try  all  they  can  to  make  light  of  the  danger,  but  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  suspicion  existed  here,  even  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen,  and  still  exists  ;  that  these  were  merely  delays  and  excuses 
to  avoid  doing  what  had  been  promised.  They  were  already 
beginning  to  say  in  the  Council  that  even  if  these  fortresses  were 
not  demolished  peace  should  still  be  concluded  notwithstanding  and 
alleging  that  it  was  of  small  importance  as  soon  as  the  fortification 
of  Berwick  is  finished  and  they  despatched  a  courier  to  their 
ambassador  in  France  on  the  subject.  It  is  incredible  the  fear  these 
people  are  in  of  the  French  on  the  Scotch  border,  and  if  they  were 
not  so  confident  of  the  impotence  of  the  French  king  to  make  war 
upon  them  for  many  years  to  come  owing  to  the  many  heretics 
they  say  there  are  in  France,  who  they  hope  would  harass  him, 
they  would  certainly  give  themselves  up  for  lost  as  they  well  know 
their  own  weakness,  and  the  many  adherents  the  Frenchman  would 
have  here  as  the  legitimate  heir  and  defender  of  religion.  They 
have  just  begun  to  carry  out  the  law  against  the  Bishops,  and  have 
in  fact  deprived  the  bishop  and  dean  of  London,  casting  them  out  of 
their  church,  changing  the  services  and  doing  away  with  the  holy 
sacrament,  which  was  done  last  Sunday  the  11th  instant.  It  appears 
now  that  they  find  a  difliculty  in  giving  legal  form  to  this  depriva- 
tion, as  the  doctors  here  say  the  Bishops  cannot  be  deprived  for 
disobeying  this  law,  whose  adoption  and  promulgation  they  have 
always  opposed  and  resisted,  alleging  that  it  cannot  be  enforced 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm  as  it  is  made  in  opposition  of 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  body.  They  would  not  take  this  into 
consideration,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  before  the  Queen  con- 
firmed the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  thus  clear  that  what  they 
are  now  doing  is  through  fear  of  disturbance  in  the  country  and  of 
putting  weapons  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  I  am  assured  that 
the  majority  of  the  Council  are  not  pleased  that  this  religious 
question  has  been  carried  so  far  and  great  division  and  confusion 
reign  amongst  them.  The  judges  of  England,  as  they  are  called, 
who  have  come  here  for  the  terms  have  refused  to  swear  and  have 
gone  to  their  homes  as  they  have  not  dared  to  press  them  about  it. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  to  many  others,  and  it  is  thought  they 
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will  not  dare  to  prcsw  anyone  as  they  had  intended.  They  say 
Bacon  has  begged  the  Queen  to  give  the  seal  to  someone  else  as  he 
fears  to  hold  it,  but  notwithstanding  all  this  the  Queen  and  lier 
partizans  are  more  steadfast  than  ever,  and  more  determined  to 
carry  out  this  undertaking.  The  number  and  constancy  of  the 
Catholics  however  frighten  them,  because  they  see  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  gain  over  a  single  man  of  them  either  with  pro- 
mises, threats,  or  by  any  other  means.  They  have  offered  the 
archbishop  of  York  all  his  revenue,  and  will  not  administer  the  oath 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  consents  to  the  appointment  of  heretic 
vicar-general,  but  neither  he  nor  others  to  whom  similar  offers  have 
been  made  have  consented.  This  confused  state  of  things  still  exists, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be  settled  as  there  are  difBculties  in 
depriving  them  (the  bishoi^s)  and  if  they  do  not  deprive  them  no  one 
will  execute  the  Queen's  command  nor  change  the  religion  of  their 
churches  as  they  are  Catliolic  ministers. 

The  French  ambassador  has  refused  to  let  the  subjects  of  his  king 
pay  the  duties  newly  imposed,  but  only  those  which  were  paid 
formerly  before  the  war  broke  out,  nor  will  he  consent  that  those 
who  go  backward  or  forward  between  France  and  Scotland  shall  be 
called  upon  to  show  what  money  they  carry  or  be  searched,  or  that 
they  should  pay  anything  for  the  passport  they  obtain.  These 
people  here  feel  these  matters  keenly,  but  put  up  with  them  all,  and 
pretend  to  make  light  of  them,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  their 
neighbours,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  are  grieved  to  hear  from 
Italy  that  if  it  were  not  for  your  Majesty  the  Pope  would  proceed 
against  the  Queen.  It  is  wonderful  how  maliciously  they  stand 
aloof  from  any  of  your  Majesty's  affairs,  and  how  they  put  the  worst 
construction  upon  everything  that  is  done  for  them. 

The  emperor's  ambassador  is  very  delighted  and  is  in  high  favour 
with  the  Queen  in  appearance.  She  makes  her  intimates  think  that 
she  is  favourable  to  the  archduke's  affair,  and  her  women  all  believe 
such  to  be  the  case,  as  do  the  people  at  large,  but  there  is  really  no 
more  in  it  than  there  was  the  first  day,  and  I  believe  for  my  part 
that  she  is  astutely  taking  advantage  of  the  general  opinion  to 
reassure  somewhat  the  Catholics  who  desire  the  match  and  to 
satisfy  others  who  want  to  see  her  married  and  are  scandalised  at 
her  doings. 

She  has  told  the  ambassador  how  earnestly  your  Majesty  has 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  this  marriage  with  the  archduke. 

She  has  just  given  12,000?.  to  Lord  Robert  as  an  aid  towards  his 
expenses. 

The  cloistered  clergy  here  (religiosos)  have  all  license  to  go  and 
have  already  begun  to  depart.  They  are  being  given  alms  for  the 
purpose  in  your  Majesty's  name.  There  has  arrived  here  ffom 
Geneva  a  physician  ;of  Toledo,  a  great  heretic.  I  do  not  know  what 
sort  of  man  he  is  only  that  he  has  come  here  to  live,  and  was  to  go 
to-day  to  the  palace  to  speak  with  the  Qtieen.  He  says  he  has 
Come  to  know  God.  The  Flemish  heretics  are  multiplying  greatly. 
Whole  families  are  coming  with  women  and  children,  and  their  oWtl 
preachers  who  are  those  that  principally  spread  their  wickednesSi 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  sotne  steps 
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in  Flanders  to  let  them  know  that  they,  at  all  events,  are  being 
looked  after.— London,  19th  June  1559. 

25  June.    37.    The  King  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

The  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  worn  by  Henry  VIII.  has  not 
been  restored.  He  is  instructed  to  apply  for  it  and  send  it  with 
all  care,  and  if  it  cannot  be  obtained  to  inform  the  King  thereof  so 
that  another  collar  can  be  made  before  the  chapter  of  the  order  to  be 
held  at  Ghent  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

Dccument  endorsed :  "  To  Bishop  Quadra  from  Brussels  25th  June 
1559." 

^  25  June.    38.     The  Count  de  Feria  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila. 

t^M™M^  My  only  consolation  is  that  I  see  the  Queen  and  her  councillors 

Add.  26056f(.  ^'^^  ^^  tumed  out  and  tieated  as  they  deserve  and  that  God  will 
strike  for  his  own  cause.  As  for  us  the  devil  himself  may  fly  away 
with  us  if  that  is  brought  about. — Brussels,  25th  June  1559. 

27  June.    39.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

On  the  14th  instant  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  Scotch  affairs  had 
somewhat  calmed  down,  and  I  now  hear  that  they  have  again  become 
disturbed.  An  Englishman  called  Cuthbert  Vaughan*  (Coubertra- 
ham)  has  arrived  with  this  news  and  relates  that  the  Queen  Regent 
after  the  first  encounter  between  her  people  and  the  heretics,  in  which 
some  Frenchmen  were  killed,  v.'as  pleased  to  pacify  the  country  by 
giving  a  general  pardon,  leaving  religious  questions  to  be  dealt  with 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament.  This  divided  people  and 
somewhat  tranquillised  affairs.  The  Queen  Regent  afterwards  learnt 
that  the  heretic  preachers  and  some  of  the  leaders  were  assembled 
in  a  certain  place  in  order  to  take  council  about  their  affairs,  and  as 
she  considered  this  a  breach  of  the  agreement  she  determined  to 
catch  them  when  they  were  together.  She  had  troops  secretly 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  the  others  nevertheless  got  wind  of  it 
and  gathered  so  many  men  of  their  own  that  the  Queen  who  had 
sallied  from  Edinburgh  to  fall  upon  them  was  obliged  to  fly  back 
again  for  safety.  It  is  said  that  when  she  arrived  at  Edinburgh  she 
found  the  castle  closed  against  her,  and  she  was  then  forced  to  retreat 
towards  the  English  frontier  and  throw  herself  into  one  of  the 
fortresses  that  were  to  be  demolished.  They  say  too  that  the  heretics 
were  either  coming  against  her  or  would  remain  before  Stirling. 
The  gentleman  says  that  affairs  remained  in  this  state  and  troops 
were  expected  from  France  with  the  Duke  D'Aumale.  The  news 
has  been  received  here  with  great  pleasure  by  the  Queen  and  her 
friends  and  it  is  publicly  said  that  the  Scotch  heretics  are  acting 
with  the  favour  and  accoi-d  of  this  Queen  who  has  instigated  them 
and  allowed  them  to  receive  help.  They  say  it  is  also  with  the 
countenance  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  is  a  great  heretic  and  a 
comely  young  fellow  of  twenty -two,  with  whom  this  Queen  might^chink 

*  Captain  Cuthbert  Vaughan  had  been  sent  back  from  Berwick  by  lord  Kure  for 
insubordination  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  on  former  occasions  also,  but  he  had  friends 
at  court  and  was  spon  allowed  to  rejoin  the  forces  with  a  grant  of  200/.  for  his  expenses. 
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of  marrying  if  by  any  means  he  were  to  become  king  of  Scotland,  which 
they  hope,  not  only  because  the  Queen  Dauphiness  is  suffering  from 
a  certain  incurable  malady,  but  also  by  means  of  a  rising  of  the  people 
who  conspire  against  the  French  and  make  the  question  of  religion 
their  pretext.  This  is  quite  current  here,  and  the  heretics  and 
adherents  of  the  Queen  affirm  it  publicly.  They  are  making 
oxtraordinaiy  preparations  besides  ordering  the  harquebusses  and 
field  pieces  lately,  as  I  advised  your  Majesty  some  time  since,  and 
they  assert  that  they  are  to  raise  2,000  men  as  a  body  guard  for  the 
Queen,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  my  authority  for  this.  They  are  also 
fitting  out  certain  ships  to  go  in  search  of  the  pirates  called 
Strangways  and  Wilford,  who  have  made  some  important  captures 
from  Portuguese  merchants  in  Antwerp. 

The  news  is  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester  they  have 
refused  to  receive  the  church  service  book,  which  is  tlie  office  which 
these  heretics  have  made  up,  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  had 
assembled  to  discuss  what  they  should  do.  No  mass  was  being  said, 
whereat  the  congregations  were  very  disturbed. 

Last  week  they  summoned  five  bishops  to  the  Council  and  proffered 
them  the  oath  with  great  promises  and  threats  as  well,  but  none  of 
them  would  swear  and  they  were  ordered  yesterday  to  return  to  the 
house  of  the  sheriff  of  London  whither  they  brought  also  the  two 
bishops  from  the  Tower*  and  again  tried  to  persuade  them  to  swear, 
but  they  would  not.  They  were  greatly  insiilted  and  mocked  at, 
and  at  last  were  ordered  not  to  leave  London  until  after  September, 
and  to  go  no  further  away  than  Westminster  under  pain  of  oOOf. 
each,  and  they  had  to  find  bail  for  this  amount.  The  two  were 
taken  back  to  prison  and  both  they  and  the  others  deprived  of  their 
preferments  de  facto,  since  by  law  the  doctors  are  still  of  opinion 
that  they  cannot  be  deprived  for  refusing  to  swear  to  the  laws  of 
the  country.  They  themselves  {i.e.  the  doctors)  refuse  to  swear. 
They  summoned  the  bishop  of  Ely  with  the  other  five  and  afterwards 
sent  to  say  that  he  need  not  come  until  they  sent  for  him  again. 
It  is  said  that  he  is  steadfast.  Dr.  Wotton  was  summoned  by  the 
Queen  the  other  day  and  was  with  her  a  long  time.  They  say  he 
took  the  oath  although  it  has  not  been  made  public,  and  I  do  not 
know  for  certain.  It  has  been  suspected  for  some  time  that  he 
would  do  so.  The  displeasure  of  the  people  with  the  Queen  is  still 
increasing,  and  the  causes  of  it  go  on  the  same  as  ever,  especially  now 
that  they  are  demanding  with  great  rigour  the  taxes  which  were  to 
be  payable  at  the  end  of  July. 

On  Wednesday  she  (the  Queen)  went  to  Greenwich,  where  she  is 
very  solitary,  as  many  of  them  have  gone  to  their  estates.  She  has 
ordered  Pickering,  with  whom  she  had  long  conversations  lately, 
to  be  given  lodgings  in  the  palace,  and  they  say  she  has  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Council. 

They  are  as  usual  caressing  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  whereat  the 
French  have  been,  and  are,  somewhat  jealous,  and  the  German 
hearing  of  it,  and  that  they  invited  and  feasted  him  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  something  out  of  him,  I  advised  him  to  speak  to  the  Queen 
about  it  to  see  what  she  would  reply.     He  says  that  as  soon  as  he 

*  White  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Watson  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
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began  to  speak  about  it  the  Queen  answered  that  she  knew  full 
well  that  there  were  many  reasons  why  the  French  should  be 
anno>-ed  at  this  marriage  being  discussed,  and. they  were  right  in 
dreading  it ;  and  she  informed  him  that  not  only  had  they  set  spies 
about  hira,  and  bribed  the  people  of  her  own  chamber  to  learn  what 
was  being  done,  but  they  had  actually  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  members  of  her  Council  in  a  most  barefaced  way,  saying  that 
they  were  much  surprised  that  the  Queen  had  so  soon  forgotten  the 
signal  services  her  subjects  had  recently  rendered  her,  and  that  she 
would  not  now  condescend  to  marry  one  of  them.  The  ambassador 
says  she  was  very  vexed  at  this,  and  again  said  to  him  that  she  would 
die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  marry  one  of  her  subjects,  but  for 
all  this  he  does  not  seem  to  have  got  any  further  than  usual  with 
his  master's  affair. 

Since  then  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  who  is  one  of  the  hostages,  said 
to  the  ambassador  that  if  they  thought  this  marriage  of  the  archduke 
would  result  in  prejudice  to  their  King  they  could  not  fail  to  oppose 
it  by  every  means  in  their  power  although  the  forces  of  the  King  of 
France  had  little  reason  to  fear  those  of  an}''  other  nation,  and  other 
things,  with  what  foundation  I  know  not.  They,  the  hostages,  are 
doing  their  best  here  to  make  friends  and  take  great  care  to  find  out 
everything  that  is  going  on  all  over  the  country.  The  Queen  knows 
this  well  and  dissembles  with  them  although  she  and  hers  are  vexed 
enough  at  it  and  understand  the  object  with  which  it  is  all  done. — 
London,  27th  June  1559. 

28  June.    40.     The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  King. 

Last  night  I  despatched  a  courier  with  news  of  the  tumults  in 
Scotland  and  afterwards  the  Emperor's '  ambassador  returned  from 
audience  with  the  Queen  at  Greenwich,  and  he  tells  me  that  certain* 
things  passed  between  them  which  I  think  well  to  send  your  Majesty 
an  account  of  at  once.  He  says  that  in  his  business  she  put  him  oft 
with  the  usual  excuses  and  delays,  and  that  he  understood  from  her 
that  she  was  not  really  thinking  of  this  marriage,  and  if  she  thinks 
of  any  it  is  that  with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  with  whom,  she  told 
him,  her  father  wished  to  betroth  her  when  she  was  a  child,  but  that 
she  never  liked  him,  and  other  things  about  the  business  with  which 
the  ambassador  thinks  she  is  pleased. 

At  last  she  told  him  that  the  duke  was  already  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  had  escaped  notwithstanding  that  the  King 
had  sent  his  portrait  to  many  of  the  ports  that  they  might  prevent 
him  from  getting  away.  She  said  the  King  thought  the  Duke  was 
hidden  in  England,  but  she  believed  he  was  mistaken,  or  at  least  if 
the  Duke  was  here  she  did  not  know  it,  but  she  knew  well  that  he 
was  lately  in  a  certain  kingdom,  and  thereupon,  the  ambassador  says, 
she  smiled  and  looked  archly.  She  afterwards  appears  to  have 
repented  for  saying  so  much,  and  begged  him  earnestly  not  to 
repeat  it  to  anybody,*  as  she  knew  the  King  of  France  Was  bursting 

*  The  earl  of  Arran  to  whom  this  referred  had  not  arrhed  in  England  at  the  titae 
allbough  the  Queen  and  her  friends  were  busy  devising  means  for  his  safe  coming  hither. 

Randolph  and  Killigrew  were  successively  sent  to  Throgmorton  in  Paris  to  plan  with 
him  how  best  to  rescue  Arran  from  the  French  King  who  had  ordered  his  capture  dead 
or  alive.    The  Queen  writes  to  Throgmorton  under  date  of  17th  July  155».    "  Touching 
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with  rage  at  this  and  she  did  not  wish  to  make  him  burst  any  more. 
I  would  not  dare  to  write  such  a  thing  as  this  it' I  had  not  received  it 
from  this  German,  who  is  a  worthy  man,  and  seems  to  act  straight- 
forwardly. The  public  talk  is  that  she  (the  Queen)  will  marry  this 
Duke  and  will  help  him  to  get  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  all  ihis  to  subdue  the  Catholics  and  spread  her  sect.  She  has 
heresy  so  implanted  in  her  very  bones  that  it  is  certainly  to  be 
feared  that  the  devil  may  make  her  his  instrument  for  doing  great 
evil.  If  what  she  now  says,  that  the  Duke  is  in  this  island,  be  true 
it  would  be  well  to  devise  some  remedy  and  look  well  ahead.  If"  it 
be  a  joke  nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that  this  woman  has  not 
much  sense.  Your  Majesty  will  be  better  able  to  judge  what  there 
is  in  it,  and  I  only  send  news  of  what  occurs  here  and  what  can  be 
gathered  from  the  public  talk.  The  Queen's  own  manner  of  speaking, 
as  related  by  the  ambassador,  seems  to  confirm  the  vulgar  rumour. — 
London,  1st  July  1559. 

* 

1  July.     41.     The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  King. 

On  i he  27th  and  28th  ultimo  I  wrote  tt)  your  Majesty.  About 
three  days  since  Thomas  Randolph,  brother  of  the  Randolph  one  of 
your  Majesty's  servants,  arrived  here  from  France  and  at  once  went 
to  see  the  Queen.  He  told  her  how  the  Dauphin  had  ordered  the 
arms  of  England  to  be  emblazoned  with  his  own  in  many  places,  and 
it  was  said  he  v^ould  shortly  proclaim  himself  king  of  England. 
Randolph  says  that  after  the  Queen  had  heard  all  about  it,  she  told  him 
that  she  would  take  a  husband  who  would  give  the  king  of  France 
some  trouble,  and  do  him  more  harm  than  he  expected.  She  gave 
him  200  ducats  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  France  immediately. 
He  was  to  leave  last  night. 

I  hear  that  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  is  in  England  and  very  near 
London.     The  day  before  yesterday  Cecil  after  having  been  in  and 

"  the  earle  of  Arrayne  as  their  hearers  can  declare  unto  you  we  he  desyroose  that  he 
"  should  be  helped  from  Geneva  into  this  realme  or  into  Scotland  and  for  that  purpose  our 
"  meaning  shall  better  appear  in  the  memorial  in  ciphre  sent  you."  The  memorial 
contains  the  following :  "  The  sauff  conveying  of  the  earl  of  Arrayne  hither  unto  this  realme 
"  or  Scotland  seemeth  here  a  thing  both  proffitable  and  needful.  The  doing  of  it  cannot 
"  be  here  prescribed  but  is  referred  to  your  discretion  wherein  you  shall  deserve  great 
"  commendation."  "  It  must  be  done  secretly  as  well  in  respect  of  the  Emperor's  subjects 
"  and  friends  and  the  King  Catholique's  as  of  the  French's."  "  Ye  must  needs  take  chardge 
"  to  appoint  one  for  the  expedition  of  the  earl  of  Arrayn  from  Geneva." — Forbes. 

The  Queen  writes  to  Throgmort(m  again  on  the  19th  July  "  Common  charity,  the 
"  honour  of  the  partye  and  our  own  experience  of  such  lyke  calamities  moveth  us  to 
"  have  compassion,  and  therefore  we  wold  that  ye  should  employ  your  wisdome  how 
"  he  might  be  safely  oouncilied  to  preserve  himself  from  the  danger  of  the  Frencheking 
"  and  the  Guises.  Wherein  although  there  may  be  many  other  wayes  devised  yet  we  see 
"  not  presently  if  he  should  be  forced  to  depart  thence  (which  we  would  not  without 
"  evident  necessity)  than  ether  persona  dissimulata  to  goo  to  Geneva  and  there  to 
"  remain  untill  tyme  shall  reveale  him  furder  counsell  ;  or  els  to  come  into  our  ile  ot 
"  Jersaye,  and  so  to  Plimmouth  or  Hampton  and  so  to  pass  into  Scotland." — Forbes. 
KiUigrew  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  22nd  July  but  Throgmorton  had  already  sent  Kandolpli 
to  Chatelherault  to  convey  the  Earl,  disguised,  in  all  haste  to  Geneva  or  Zurich.  They 
travelled  as  merchants  and  visited  Peter  Martyr  at  Zurich  and  started  from  Lausanne  for 
England  on  the  6th  July,  Arran  travelling  under  the  assumed  name  of  M.  de  Beaufort, 
and  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Kalph  Sadler  to  Cecil  dated  16th  September  l.'J59  (Sadler  p.npers) 
the  writer  says  ''  He  was  safely  delivered  in  Teeydale  into  one  of  his  friend  s  bauds  ihat 
"  undertoke  to  convey  him  surelye  and  secretlye  to  his  father,  and  we  hme  now  ecrtiiui 
"  advertisement  that  he  is  safely  in  Hamilton  Castell  with  his  father." 
a     66529.      -  '  -■  J, 
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out  several  times  with  advices  for  the  Queen  left  Greenwich  suddenly 
with  only  two  servants.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  whither  he 
has  gone  although  I  have  tried  to  do  so  in  several  ways  but  the 
■  accounts  all  differ.  I  am  sure  he  has  gone  to  speak  with  the  Dulce, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  news  of  this  marriage,  for  it  is  not^  to  be 
believed  that  they  would  have  received  the  Duke  at  such  a  time  as 
this  and  endanger  their  friendship  with  the  French  unless  the  thing 
were  settled,  and  he  was  to  be  something  more  than  a  guest. 

The  person  who  says  the  Duke  is  here  is  John  Alee,  a  connection 
of  the  Queen,  who  is  leaving  for  Italy  tomorrow,  that  he  may  not 
see  what  is  going  on  here.  He  is  ordered  by  the  Queen  to  visit  the 
duchess  of  Lorraine  on  his  way  and  tell  her  that  if  she  will  come 
to  England  the  Queen  will  be  glad  to  receive  her  and  will  be  grateful 
for  the  visit.  I  have  not  beau  able  to  discover  whether  the  invitation 
is  sent  out  of  friendship  or  for  some  private  business,  but  I  get  my 
information  from  John  Alee  himself. 

They  say  that  the  Queen  has  news  of  religious  disturbances  in  the 
North  Country  where  they  refuse  to  receive  the  new  church  service. 
I  know  for  certain  that  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester  they  have  not 
received  it  and  will  not  take  the  oath,  and  that  all  is  in  confusion. 
They  dare  not  press  them.  There  is  no  news  from  Scotland,  as  they 
say  there  is  a  prohibition  against  writing  or  travelling  into  England. 
These  people  are  hurrying  on  the  collectioa  of  money  and  are 
pressing  for  anticipated  payments  if  only  for  a  month  before  they 
are  due,  a  sure  sign  that  they  think  they  may  want  money  before 
long. 

The  French  ambassador  is  anxious.  He  has  sent  a  gentleman  to 
France  as  well  as  two  or  three  couriers  in  the  last  few  days,  and  he 
sends  people  to  me  to  learn  what  is  going  on  here  and  to  know 
what  your  Majesty  thinks  of  this  Queen.  He  is  surprisd  that  she 
has  not  sent  an  ambassador  to  your  Majesty's  court,  and  he  announces 
the  great  severity  of  his  King  against  the  heretics.  He  even  says 
that  his  King  wants  to  burn  all  Geneva  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the 
Catholics. 

They  have  taken  the  bishop  of  Lincohi  out  of  the  Tower  as  he 
was  very  ill. — London,  1st  July  1559. 

7  July.     42.    Count  de  Feria  to  the  Bishop  ojf  Aquila. 

His  Majesty  is  about  to  leave,  and  promises  before  his  departure 
next  Wednesday  to  decide  your  Lordship's  affairs.  I  will  also 
endeavour  to  get  him  to  resolve  what  is  to  be  done  with  those 
people  (the  English).  It  is  only  with  great  trouble  that  he  can  be 
got  to  decide  anything.  I  believe  that  a  more  wretched  life  is 
before  the  Queen  than  she  wots  of.  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  is  not 
we  who  are  to  give  her  the  purge,  but  those  scoundrels  shall  pay 
for  it.— Brussels,  7th  July  1559. 

9  July,     43.    The  King  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila. 

All  your  letters  to  28th  ultimo  and  1st  instant  received.  I  thank 
you  for  informing  me  so  minutely  of  all  that  oqcurs,  and  desire  you 
to  continue  to  do  so.    I  have  not  replied  owing  to  my  being  greatly 
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occupied,  and  I  now  very  briefly  touch  upon  the  various  points  in 
your  letters,  particularly  about  the  Bishops,  as  tl)ey  must  be  kept  in 
mind  since  they  are  steadfast.  Respecting  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  with  the  Archduke  there  is  nothing  more  to  add,  as  you  will 
have  heard  from  Martin  de  Anda  that  the  Emperor  wishes  to  send 
a  resident  ambassador,  even  although  nothing  else  may  come  of  it. 
You  will  try  to  keep  up  the  negotiations  as  you  have  been  in- 
sti'ucted,  and  will  let  me  know  what  else  you  learn  about  the 
duke  of  Chatelherault.  Respecting  religion,  which  is  the  principle 
thing  of  all  I  note  what  you  say,  and  I  greatly  regret  that  the 
danger  becomes  daily  greater,  and  that  the  Queen's  affairs  are  in 
so  bad  a  state  that  grave  risk  is  caused  both  by  the  way  justice 
is  administered  and  by  the  conduct  of  religious  matters  the 
Catholics  in  the  country  being  so  numerous.  Considering  all  this, 
and  seeing  of  how  little  avail  have  been  our  kindness  and  com- 
pliments to  the  Queen,  the  favours  she  knows  she  has  received 
from  us,  the  demonstrations  of  love  and  friendship  we  have  made 
to  her,  and  the  good  offices  of  the  Count  de  Feria  in  frequently 
pointing  out  to  her  in  our  name  the  evil  course  she  was  pursuing, 
which  would  lead  her  and  her  country  to  ruin,  we  have  decided 
to  approach  her  in  a  more  pressing  fashion  than  hitherto.  Don 
Juan  de  Ayala  is  going  over  to  fetch  the  Countess  de  Feria,*  and 
the  pressure,  we  think,  will  have  more  effect  from  him  coming, 
as  he  does  straight  from  here,  than  if  it  were  brought  to  bear 
through  you  alone  who  'are  resident  there,  and  1  therefore  write 
a  very  short  letter  to  the  Queen  accrediting  him,  and  have  ordered 
him  to  be  instructed  to  go  and  see  her  with  you  and  tell  her 
that  she  well  knows  the  love  and  goodwill  I  have  always  borne 
her  and  have  proved  whenever  opportunity  has  offered,  and,  in 
virtue  of  this,  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  her  clearly  that  her 
affairs,  from  what  can  be  heard  on  all  hands,  are  in  a  very  bad 
and  dangerous  way,  and  the  changes  she  has  made  are  rendering 
the  maintenance  of  her  royal  power  extremely  doubtful.  I  therefore 
beg  her  to  consider  the  matter  deeply,  and,  not  only  for  her  own 
sake  do  I  ask  her  to  do  this,  but  also  because  I  must  say  that  the 
danger  which  will  arise  to  me  from  her  proceedings,  if  she  do  not 
change  her  ways  very  shortly,  will  force  me  to  take  counsel  as  to 
my  action  to  avoid  harm  to  my  own  dominions  which  will  certainly 
be  damaged  without  any  advantage  to  her.  This,  in  substance,  is 
what  I  wish  him  to  say  to  her,  and  he  is  to  coriimunicate  it  to 
you  before  he  does  so.  As  I  have  said,  you  will  go  together  and 
I  shall  be  glad  for  you  to  aid  and  forward  him  all  you  can  in 
order  that  the  Queen  may  hear  him  at  a  fitting  season  and  be 
told  with  due  calmness  and  courtesy,  without  any  appearance  of 
roughness  or  threat,  that  if  she  wants  to  go  to  ruin  herself  and 
refuses  to  change  her  ways  and  look  to  her  kingdom  and  her 
safety  we  must  take  our  own  course  to  avoid  falling  into  the  same 

*  The  Countess  remained  in  Durham  Place  from  the  departure  of  her  husband  until 
the  arrival  here  of  his  kinsman,  Don  Juan  do  Ayala.  to  convey  her  to  Flanders,  and  did 
not  return  with  the  latter  to  England  on  his  mission  to  the  Queen,  as  Mr.  Eawdou  Brown 
supposes  in  his  note  to  a  letter  on  the  subject,  in  Vol.  7.  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
(Venetian), 
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trouble.  You  will  inform  me  of  what  she  says  and  how  she  takes 
it  without  waiting'  for  Don  Juan  de  Ayala's  return,  as  I  desire  to 
know  at  once.  As  I  have  to  send  you  another  letter  replying^  to 
,  the  other  matte's  mentioned  by  you,  and  to  tell  you  what  decision 
has  been  arrived  at  in  your  own  affairs,  I  only  now  say  in  this 
that  I  have  ordered  to  be  enclosed  herewith  nn  advice  I  have 
recently  received  from  France,  by  which  you  will  see  the  demon- 
str.ition  the  Most  Christian  King  is  making  against  the  heretics. 
This  for  your  information  and  to  be  made  use  of  when  you  see 
an  opportunity. — 9th  July  ]  559. 

Document  endorsed  :  "  England.  To  the  bishop  of  Aquila  from 
Ghent,  9th  July  1559,  by  Don  Juan  de  Ayala  " — from  the  King. 

9  July.     44.     Count  de  Feria  to  the  Bishop  o?  Aquila. 

Gamboa*  arrived  here  on  the  6th  and  brought  me  your  letter. 
Whatever  we  may  do  or  say  we  can  get  no  further  than  the 
instructions  given  to  !Don  Juan  de  Ayala,  which  will  have  as  little 
effect  as  what  has  been  done  before.  About  your  Lordship's  affairs 
we  have  had  the  King  in  labour  for  a  month  but  have  not  managed 
to  deliver  him  yet.  He  promised  us  yesterday  that  he  would 
despatch  the  matter  at  once.  I  do  not  fail  to  put  before  him  all 
the  urgency  and  necessity  for  decision,  but  I  find  no  more  movement 
in  other  things  than  in  this.  I  think  surely,  however,  the  decision 
will  go  by  the  next  opportunity  or  at  least  a  grant  in  aid.  The 
king  of  Fiance  is  in  no  danger  and  with  hope  that  his  eye  may  be 
saved.  I  should  not  be  glad  of  his 'death,  as  it  would,  I  think,  be 
injurious  to  religious  matters  in  every  respect.j  His  Majesty  is 
certain  to  approve  about  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  I  will  be  his  friend 
if  he  acts  properly. 

The  bearer  will  tell  you  the  news  better  than  I  can  write  them. — 
Ghent,  9th  July  1559. 

12  Ju]y.    45.     The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  King. 

0  a  the  Qth  instant  I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  2Qth  ultimo 
nrderlTig  me  to  recover  the  collar  of  the  Gfolden  Fleece  worn  hy  King 
Henry  and  send  it  to  Ghent.  The  letters  were  delayed  and  these 
people  were  some  time  nucking  up  their  mind  to  give  me  the  collar 
which  I  luive  consequently  not  been  able  to  send  until  now.  They 
have  also  given  me  a  cloak  which  T  send  with  it. 

1  have  since  received  another  letter  from  your  Majesty,  dated 
9th  instant  instructing  me  what  to  do  ivhen  Don  Juan  de  Ayala 
arrives,  which  instructions  shall  be  carried  out  unless  in  view  of  the 
death  of  the  king  of  France  (of  which  the  Queen  received  news  to-night) 
Don  Juan  should  think  well  to  suspend  action  until  receiving  fresh 
orders  from  your  Majesty.  The  joy  of  the  Queen  was  very  great, 
and  she  cd  once  sent  the  news  to  the  Emperor's  ambassador. 

I  conversed  yesterday  with  sovie  of  the  Frenchmen  here,  and 
tliey  ro'iifess  that  the  Scotch  ajfair  is  lost.  They  have  news  that  the 
Queen   Regent   is  in   a  corner  awaiting   succour,   that   they   have 

*  The  courici' 

I  ITenry  II.  of  Prance  Tcceiveil  a  fatal  thrust  in  the  eje  from  Montgomery,  colonel  of 
the  S-'cots  Gminis,  at  a  tournament  in  celebration  of  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis, 
30th  .June  1559. 
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attacked  uoul  taken  the  town  of  >Sf.  John  (Perth)  and  that  the  whole 
country  is  wp.  The  (laedion  is  not  religion  but  rebellion,  and,  the 
King  being  dead,  the  remedy  is  difficult,  partiruhi liji  as  things  liere 
religious  and  otherwise  will  get  much  worse  if  theij  are  (dloiued 
to  have  their  ivay.  I  cannot  help  telling  your  Majesty  how  greatly 
many  of  the  godly  here  and  persons  xvell  versed  in  public  affairs 
are  astonished  to  see  that  this  Queen  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  her 
designs  to  the  manifest  peril  to  the  faith  and  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  In  six  months  she  has  revived  heresy  and  encourages  it 
everywhere  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  recovering  furiously  all 
the  credit  it  had  lost  for  years  p)ast.  I  ivell  know  that  this  question 
nnll  be  duly  considered  inyour  Majesty's  council,  and  I  only  venture 
to  say  whcd  f  do  in  order  that  your  Majesty  may  know  the  opinion 
of  the  people  here.  At  one  time  they  expected  the  remedy  frortx  your 
Majesty's  hand,  but  had  recently  turned  towards  the  king  of  France 
for  it.  Now  that  he  fails  them  it  seems  that  all  must  fall  on  your 
Majesty's  shoulders  again,  although  at  the  same  time,  his  deatn. 
greatly  facilitates  redress  as  no  other  parties  exist  noiuinthe  country 
but  Catholics  and  heretics,  and  'no  dependence  will  be  placed  on  the 
new  king  of  France  for  the  present,  your  Majesty  being  now  the 
only  hope  of  the  godly  and  dread  of  the  wicked  if  the  latter  are  not 
oliowed  time  to  meet  and  weaken  the  Catholic  party.  I  pray  your 
Majesty  to  pardon  this  digression,  but  as  I  have  heard^  these  views 
so  often  and  from  so  many  pieople,  I  have  presumed  to  set  them  forth, 
for  if  I  failed  to  do  so  I  fear  1  should  be  icanting  i'u  my  duty  to 
your  Majesty.  I  have  been  uncdjle  to  learn  anything  more  of  the 
duke  of  G/iatelherault,  but  the  journeys  Cecil  sometimes  makes, 
wither  no  one  knows,  only  tJuit  he  does  not  go  where  he  announces, 
make  me  suspect,  that  the  D^ike  cannot  be  far  off,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  were  in  Dover  castle  where  the  governor  is  a  brotlier- 
in-law*  of  that  Randolph  who  I  believe  came  with  him  hither.  I 
have  not  dared  to  enquire  too  closely  so  as  to  avoid  arousing  the 
Queen's  suspicion,  which  ivould  not  be  perhaps  convenient.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  Emperor's  business.  His  Majesty  wrote  a  very 
good  letter  to  the  Queen  expyressing  his  satisfaction  at  her  resolve 
about  the  marriage,  and  again  offering  his  services,  saying  that  for 
other  affairs  he  desired  to  hctve  an  ambas.sador  here,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  p^resent  one  should  remain.  She  ivas  pleased  at  this, 
but  gave  her  usual  answer  about  the  marriage. 

They  deprived  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  last 
Friday.  He  of  Ely  had  luords  v.ith  Bacon  and  told  him  that  if  the 
Queen  continued  as  she  had  begun  to  be  ruled  by  those  about  her, 
both  she  and  her  kingdom  u-ould  be  ruined. 

A  battle  has  been  fought  between  the  earl  of  Desmond  and.  the 
ertrl  of  Clanrikarde  (Clikharn)  in  Ireland  with  much  slaughter, 
and  Clanrikarde  taken  prisoner. — London,  12th  July  1559. 

12  July.    46.    The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  King. 

Simancas,        I  am  assured  that  the  Queen   understood  the  king  of  France  was 

.J(/J^26056a  iiitrig'iiig  against  the  country,  and  intendevi  to  deprive  her  of  it, 

'  and  I  had  an  idea  that  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  concerned  in  this  from 

*  Sir  James  Crofts. 
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certain  indications.  Nothing,  Lowever,  is  certain  here,  and  Paget  is 
suspected  ;  he  will  get  into  trouble  if  it  be  true.  The  death  of  the 
King  they  think  puts  them  out  of  apprehension,  and  in  order  not  to 
cause  a  disturbance  they  have  refrained  from  proceeding  in  the 
matter  till  they  know  that  your  Majesty  is  in  Spain.  They  are 
always  afraid  that  the  Catholics  here  may  obtain  help.  The  idea  is 
that  in  September  proceedings  will  be  taken  against  many  people. 

I  understand  that  the  bishop  of  LlandafF,*  who  is  a  greedy  old 
man  with  but  little  learning,  is  wavering,  and  it  is  feared  he  may 
take  the  oath,  as  he  is  wearing  a  bishop's  garb  agaia  lately.  I  had 
news  of  this  and  sent  to  visit  him  and  console  him  as  well  as  1  could, 
but  he  has  given  way  notwithstanding.  The  rest  of  them  are  firm, 
each  in  the  place  appointed  for  him,  and  they  hope  more  than  ever 
in  your  Majesty. — London,  12th  July  1559. 

47.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Some  days  ago  there  arrived  here  in  a  lay  habit  a  friar  of 
Mercy  who  calls  himself  Kodrigo  Guerrero.  He  came  to  me  and 
wanted  to  make  me  believe  that  he  came  from  Spain,  and  other 
things  which  I  saw  were  false,  and  as  I  thought  him  a  suspicious 
man  I  dismissed  hira  and  had  him  watched  to  see  what  he  would  do. 
I  heard  that  he  went  to  the  palace  and  often  spoke  to  Cecil,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  reassure  him  and  get  him  to  come  and  speak  to  me 
again,  which  he  did  yesterday,  and  told  me  who  he  was,  and  how 
being  discontented  with  many  things  (which  as  I  consider  them 
false  and  irrelevant  I  do  not  repeat)  he  had  come  here  to  join  the 
heretics,  although  he  says  that  in  his  conscience  he  is  not  one,  but 
must  become  so  for  his  livelihood,  as  they  will  give  him  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Oxford  where  he  can  earn  his  living.  I  treated  him 
kindly  and  brought  him  here,  and  lie  says  that  if  j'our  Majesty  will 
order  a  warrant  to  be  given  to  him  so  that  neither  the  General 
nor  Provincial  of  his  order,  who  are  his  enemies,  shall  punish  him 
or  know  of  his  doings,  and  jou  will  grant  him  a  perpetual  pension 
either  in  Barcelona,  Granada,  or  Valladolid,  he  will  go  to  Spain  as 
your  Majesty  has  ordered.  I  have  promised,  him  to  inform  your 
Majesty  and  would  endeavour  to  induce  your  Majesty  to  listen  to 
his  petition,  and  avoid  his  taking  so  bad  a  step  as  to  become  a 
heretic.  He  was  content  with  this  and  is  somewhat  reassured.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  take  him  to  be  a  man  of  poor  understanding. 
In  any  case  I  do  not  wish  him  to  remain  here,  as  he  would  form  a 
school  of  Spaniards  at  Oxford,  and  would  attract  thither  all  the 
good-for-nothings  of  your  Majesty's  dominions  to  the  great  disservice 
of  God  and  your  Majesty,  and  I  therefore  beg  for  instructions. — 
London,  12th  July  1559. 

Note  in  the  handwriting  of  Philip  II. : — 

Reply  at  once  to  the  Bishop  that  he  is  to  promise  everything  to  this 

friar  Rodrigo  Guerrero,  and  if  he  wants  a  warrant  that  he  shall 

liave  a  very  complete  one.     Ask  him  whether  he  would  like  to  go 

o\er  in  my  fleet  and  a  passage  shall  be  given  him,  and  if  not  he 

*  Kitchin. 
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Bhall  have  every  favour  he  now  requewts  as  soon,  as  he  arrives  in 
Spain.  In  short,  write  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall  be  indueecl 
to  go  to  Spain,  and  for  the  Bishop  to  be  able  to  show  him  the  letter 
if  he  thinks  fit. 

13  Jul}'.    48.    The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  King. 

Don  Juan  de  Ayala  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  hearing  of  the 
death  of  the  king  of  France  he  thinks  well  to  await  your  Majesty's 
orders  before  fulfilling  his  commission  to  the  Queen,'and  he  writes 
to  this  effect  to  your  Majesty.  This  courier  is  being  despatched  by 
the  Emperor's  ambassador  to  advise  his  master  that  the  Queen  has 
given  him  notice  that  the  duke  of  Wittemburg  was  in  league  with 
the  French  and  had  received  money  from  the  King  in  order  to 
obstruct  the  Emperor  if  he  had  commenced  war  to  recover  the 
lands  of  the  Empire  which  he  claims.  The  Emperor  is  advised  not 
to  trust  the  said  Duke  or  send  him  as  ambassador  to  France. 

The  Queen  is  sending  Thomas  Challoner  as  ambassador  to  your 
Majesty.     He  leaves  soon. — London,  13th  July  1559. 

17  July  ?  49.    The  King  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila. 

I  reply  in  a  separate  letter  about  Friar  Rodrigo  Guerrero  written 
purposely  that  you  may  show  it  to  him  if  desirable,  and  by  means 
of  it  persuade  him,  in  any  case,  to  leave  there  and  go  to  Spain  and 
so  avoid  the  inconvenience  you  point  out  of  his  settling  in  England. 
The  less  sense  he  displayed  in  his  discourse  the  more  necessary  is  it 
that  he  should  be  got  away,  and  you  will  use  all  and  every  means 
in  your  power  to  persuade  him  to  go  ;  and  especially  to  take  passage 
in  the  fleet.  If  you  cannot  induce  him  to  do  this  you  must  try  at 
all  events  to  get  him  to  Spain,  and  if  he  will  not  go  without  the 
documents  he  asks  for  let  me  know  and  I  will  send  them  to  you  for 
him.  Do  not  let  him  stay  on  that  account,  and  pray  use  the  utmost 
zeal  and  diligence,  as  your  prudence  and  experience  will  show  you 
are  necessary  in  this  case. 

It  will  be  well  also  if  you  will  draw  up  a  statement  of  all  that 
has  passed  in  conversation  with  him  in  the  fullest  detail,  and 
particularly  what  he  may  have  said  about  the  reasons  why  he  went 
to  England  and  what  his  intention  was.  Send  it  to  me  separately 
and  let  all  letters  on  the  subject  be  sent  apart  from  other  business, 
as  shall  be  mine  in  reply,  the  quality  of  this  affair  being  such  as  to 
make  this  needful. — Without  date. 

17  July.   50.     The  King  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila, 

I  note  what  you  tell  me  about  Friar  .Rodrigo  Guerrero,  of  all  of 
which  I  approve,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  signified 
his  wish  to  go  to  Spain,  as  we  have  ordered,  and  will  reside  in 
Barcelona,  Valladolid  or  Granada  on  his  being  granted  an  income  for 
life  and  a  license,  so  that  neither  the  General  nor  Provincial  of  his 
order  may  punish  him  or  know  of  his  actions.  You  have  done  well 
in  telling  me  of  his  need,  and  I  shall  be  glad  for  him  to  go  to  Spain  as 
a  sensible  and  religious  man  such  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  he 
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asks  of  me,  both  as  regaixls  the  General  and  Provincial,  who  shall  not 
proceed  against  him  or  know  of  his  life,  and  also  as  to  giving  hmi  an 
honest  and  sufficient  income  in  Castile  or  Andalucia  ui  any  part  he 
may  choose,  and  you  may  promise  and  assure  him  in  my  ^i^me  to 
this  effect,  and  urge  him  to  come  and  embark  in  my  fleet  which  is 
now  ready  to  accompany  me  to  Spain,  where  a  passage  shall  be  given 
him  and  all  requisite  for  the  voyage.  If  he  wishes  for  a  _ private 
order  of  my  own  to  free  him  from  his  enemies  and  provide  him  with 
a  livelihood  and  you  advise  me  thereof,  it  shall  be  given  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  arrives  here,  or  it  can  be  sent  to  you  at  ouce.  My 
departure  being,  please  God,  in  August,  get  him  to  start  at  once. 
The  sooner  the  better. — Ghent,  I7th  July  I  559. 

18  July    51.     The  Count  de  Feria  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila. 

Yours  of  l^th  instant  received.  Although  I  know  his  Majesty 
has  ordered  the  carrying  out  of  wliat  was  agreed  upon,  I  have  not 
seen  the  despatch,  and  I  am  now  going  to  the  palace  to  see  it  and 
to  find  out  whether  any  good  is  being  done  in  your  Lordship's 
private  affairs.  Do  not  be  astonished  or  angry  at  anything  you 
may  see  until  we  have  tired  the  King  out  as  he  expects  to  be 
tired  out  before  lie  does  anything,  great  or  small.  It  ia  no  good 
saying  iiny  more  about  the  voyage  to  Sj^ain,  for  if  the  world 
itself  were  to  cruQ)ble  there  would  be  no  change  in  that.  I  wish 
my  wife  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  without  seeiny;  the  Queen.  I 
cannot  speak  of  other  English  affairs  and  do  not  want  even  to 
think  of  them  seeing  the  way  his  Majesty  is  treating  them.—  Ghent, 
18th  July  1559. 

18  July.    52.     The  King  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila. 

Yours  of  12th  and  13th  instant  received.  You  have  done  well  in 
advising  me  of  events  in  England.  You  will  learn  by  a  letter 
enclosed  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  which  news  will  arrive 
late,  as  you  will  have  heard  of  it  already,  but  I  send  it  that  you 
may  be  kept  well  posted  in  all  that  happens. 

I  thank  you  for  the  points  you  set  forth  on  English  affairs,  and 
am  carefully  considering  them  in  order  to  adopt  the  best  course 
under  all  circumstances.     I  am  not  without  anxiety  about  them. 

Respecting  the  question  asked  by  you  and  Don  Juan  de  Ayala  as 
to  whether  he  should  carry  out  the  commission  we  gave  him  to  the 
Queen  now  that  the  king  of  France  is  dead,  we  have  deeply  considered 
and  have  decided  that  it  is  now  more  necessary  than  ever,  and  that 
the  death  of  the  King,  far  from  being  an  obstacle,  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  fulfilling  the  instructions  we  gave  to  Don  Juan,  as  is 
also  the  accession  of  the  new  King,*  who,  as  you  know,  has  claims 
to  the  English  throne  through  his  wife.  This  should  make  the 
Queen  and  her  friends  more  suspicious  if  they  look  at  it  as  they 
ought,  and  I  have  consequently  ordered  the  present  courier  to  be 
sent  back  to  you  at  once,  with  instructions  to  you  to  go  with 
Don  Juan,  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  and  perform  the  duty  set 
forth    in    our   letter,   you   giving   him    such  assistance   as  may  be 

*  Francis  II.,  husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
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neees?ary.  I  send  with  this  the  same  orders  to  him,  which  please 
hand  to  him,  and  let  them  be  carried  out  at  once,  giving  me  full 
particulars  of  how  the  Queen  takes  it,  which  it  is  necessary  I  should 
know. 

The  news  about  the  duke  of  \Vittemburg  which  the  Emperor's 
ambassador  writes  to  his  master  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
foundation  yet,  but  you  do  well  to  inform  me  of  everything.  You 
will  do  the  same  about  Scoi^cli  affairs,  and  will  try  to  obtain 
trustworthy  information. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  decide  about  your  affairs,  but  will  do  so 
soon.  In  the  meanwhile  I  have  ordered  1,000  crowns  to  be  sent 
you.  Perhaps  they  will  go  by  this  opportunity,  and  if  not  then  by 
the  next,  so  as  not  to  detain  this  man,  as  it  is  most  important  that 
the  commission  of  Don  Juan  should  be  carried  out  at  once. — Ghent, 
18th  July  15.59. 

27  July.    53.    The  Bishop  oi'  Aquila  to  the  King. 

Simancas,  I  have  lost  all  hope  in  the  affairs  of  this  woman.  She  is  convinced 
Add  ''e  056a  '^^  ^^^  soundness  of  her  unstable  power,  and  will  only  see  her  error 
when  she  is  irretrievably  lost.  In  religious  matters  she  has  been 
saturateJ  ever  since  she  was  born  in  a  bitter  hatred  to  our  faith, 
and  her  one  object  is  to  destroy  it.  If  your  Majesty  were  to  give 
her  life  and  all  in  it,  as  you  did  once  before,  she  would  never  be 
more  friendly  than  she  is  now,  and  she  would,  if  she  had  the 
power,  sow  heresy  broadcast  in  all  your  Majesty's  dominions 
to-da}',  and  set  them  ablaze  without  compunction.  Besides  this, 
her  language  (learnt  from  Italian  heretic  friai's  who  brought  her  up) 
is  so  shifty  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to 
negotiate  with  her.     ^A^ith  her  all  is  falsehood  and  vanity. 

13  July 
(August?).  54.  The  Samk  to  the  Same. 

The  last  letters  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  are  dated  27th  ultimo, 
and  since  then  Don  Juan  de  Ayala  will  have  arrived  and  informed 
your  Majesty  of  the  state  of  affairs  here  They  are  now  carrying 
out  the  law  of  Parliament  respecting  religion  with  great  rigour, 
and  have  appointed  six  visitors  who  examine  all  persons  to  whom 
the  law  decrees  that  the  oath  has  to  be  administered,  and  they 
proceed  against  those  who  disobey.  They  have  just  taken  away 
the  crosses,  images,  and  altars,  from  St.  Paul's  and  all  the  other 
London  churches,  but  encounter  resistance  as  usual  in  the  matter  of 
the  oath.  In  all  else  they  do  as  they  pleuse,  but  it  is  thought  that 
outside  London  they  will  not  have  it  all  their  own  way.  They  have 
deprived  the  bishops  of  St.  David's  and  Exeter  this  week,  and  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  a  very  aged  and  learned  man,  came  up  from  his 
diocese  solely  to  tell  the  Queen  what  he  thought  about  these  affairs. 
He  showed  her  documents  in  the  handwriting  of  king  Henry  against 
the  heresies  now  received,  and  especially  as  regards  the  sacraments, 
and  begged  her,  at  least,  to  respect  the  will  of  her  father  if  she  did 
not  conform  to  the  decrees  of  the  church ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail, 
and  they  only  laugh  at  him  as  he  might  with  better  reason  laugh  at 
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them.     Tliey  tell  me  that  this  Bishop  will  remain  steadfast,  and  his 
opinion  has  much  influence  and  weight  in  his  diocese. 

The  new  Bishops  complain  because  they  do  not  give  them  the 
enjoyment  and  revenues  of  their  sees,  and  are  constantly  running 
after  Cecil  and  altering  their  charges. 

This  Scotsman*  is  still  in  hiding.  They  say  publicly  that  he  is 
here  and  that  he  has  lately  been  in  the  Queen's  house.  This  cannot 
be  ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  believed,  and  that  he  will  marry 
the  Queen.  I  am  told  that  the  matter  has  been  discussed  iu  the 
Council,  and  that  they  all  agree  that  she  should  marry  the  Scotsman 
rather  than  the  Archduke  in  the  hope  of  the  former  becoming  king 
of  Scotland.  Some  of  them  are  in  favour  of  waiting  until  he  is 
really  King,  nnd  his  country  is  tranquil,  whilst  others  say  that  as 
the  malady  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  is  mortal,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  wait,  but  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  at  once,  and  he  be 
helped  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  It  seems  the  latter 
opinion  is  held  by  the  Queen,  who  they  say  has  secretly  sent  money 
to  Scotland,  and  has  her  ships  kept  ready  to  prevent  the  French 
from  sending  troops  to  that  country,  although  she  says  herself  that 
she  is  sure  the  king  of  France  cannot  send  an  army  to  Scotland  at 
present,  and  so  say  certain  Scotsmen  recently  arrived  from  France, 
1  believe  that  if  she  could  raise  a  revolt  about  religion  in  France  like 
that  in  Scotland,  neither  fear  nor  conscience  would  prevent  her 
from  attempting  it,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Flanders,  for 
I  am  quite  astounded  to  see  the  flocks  of  heretics  who  come  hither 
to  the  city  and  are  well  received  and  their  constant  sermons  and 
meetings. 

The  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  is  trying  to  pacify  the  heretics 
there,  and  the  latter  say  they  have  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  sent  for  your  Majesty's  information;  but  the  document 
comes  from  Cecil's  house,  and  I  do  not  believe  it.  On  the  contrary, 
I  hear  by  other  means  that  the  terms  are  not  so  hard  on  the  French 
as  is  said  here,  and  that  the  heretics  have  given  hostages  to  the 
Queen  so  that  she  may  go  to  Edinburgh  and  rule  the  kingdom, 
leaving  them  in  their  heresy.  Here,  however,  they  publish  it  in  the 
other  Wiiy,  as  these  people  lose  no  opportunity  of  terrifying  the 
Catholic  party.  I  hear  on  very  good  authority  that  the  Queen  is 
quite  sure  that  your  Majesty  will  not  fail  to  persist  in  your 
friendship  and  defence  of  her  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
interest,  and  this  opinion  of  hers  is  shared  by  all  of  them,  and  is  the 
main  foundation  of  all  their  deliberations  and  decisions. 

Some  Florentines  who  reside  in  Lyons,  France,  have  recently 
arrived  here,  it  is  said,  with  a  sum  of  money,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  confirm  this,  although  it  may  well  be  true,  as  I  know  the 
French  ambassador  is  promising  pensions  to  some  Catholics  and 
heretics  here. 

The  Queen  is  beginning  to  collect  the  grants  that  have  been 
voted.  They  say  the  amount  will  not  reach  400,000  ducats  in  all. 
What  they  have  had  hitherto  have  been  the  church  revenues  and 
some  of  their  properties  which  they  are  selling. 

*  The  earl  of  Arran, 
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These  Irishmen  have  been  speaking  to  me  again  and  they  say,  in 
substance,  that  in  order  that  your  Majesty  may  be  the  better 
informed  about  their  proposal,  they  beg  you  to  send  a  person 
expressly  to  treat  with  those  from  whom  they  come,  and  they 
undertake  that  one  of  their  number  shall  accompany  him  disguised 
as  a  merchant.  They  say  he  can  go  direct  from  Ireland  to  Spain 
afterwards,  and  give  an  account  of  affairs  to  your  Mnjesty,  and  you 
can  then  resolve.  They  assure  me  tliat  perfect  union  and  harmony 
will  exist  about  it  in  Ireland,  and  they  believe  that  the  earl  of 
Ormond  himself  will  fall  in  with  it  as  he  is  very  indignant  and 
dissatisfied  with  this  Queen.  I  am  convinced  that  these  men  are 
not  trying  to  deceive  me,  but  nevertheless  I  have  always  answered 
them  evasively  until  I  know  your  Majesty's  pleasure. 

A  servant  of  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  who  is  one  of  the  French 
hostages  here,  killed  an  Englishman  the  other  day,  and  he  and  the 
other  Frenchmen  have  been  in  great  straits  as  the  townspeople  took 
up  arms  against  them  and  are  pressing  them  closely. 

The  king  of  Sweden's  ambassadors  who  have  arrived  are  being 
treated  by  the  Queen  in  a  manner  that  does  away  with  any  doubt 
about  her  marrying  their  master,  for  they  are  being  made  fun  of  in 
masques  in  their  own  presence. — London,  1.3th  July  (August  t) 
1559. 

August.    55.    The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  Emperoe. 

■R^AfAT  tl  Baron  Preyner  will  have  informed  your  Majesty  that  the  affairs 
Add^ic'oi'ea.  °^  ^hi^  country  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  as  the  Queen  has  thought  to 
weaken  the  French  by  dragging  them  into  a  war  in  Scotland  and 
fomenting  religious  discord  in  that  country  and  even  in  the  State 
itself,  she  favours  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  with  whom  she 
thought  of  marrying,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  now  how  she  can 
prevent  her  own  house  catching  fire.  I  have  no  doubt  the  king  of 
France  will  very  soon  be  able  to  dispose  of  this  country  with  the 
same  troops  that  he  will  send  to  subdue  Scotland.  He  is  at  present 
submitting  to  any  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  separating  these 
people  from  their  alliance  with  the  Scotch  rebels,  and  then,  after  he 
has  punished  the  latter,  he  will  turn  his  army  into  this  country. 

This  danger  is  enough  to  decide  the  Queen  to  marry  the  Archduke, 
which  would  rescue  her  and  give  the  country  peace  and  strength, 
but  her  religious  feeling  runs  so  high  that  she  and  her  Councillors 
will  never  dare  to  trust  his  Highness.  They  think  it  would  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  they  had  some  secret  understanding  with  my  King 
both  in  religion  and  in  other  matters.  In  addition  to  this  they  are 
so  taken  up  with  the  idea  of  their  power  and  strength  that  it  is 
impossible  to  open  their  eyes  although  their  feebleness  is  notorious, 
and  they  have  neither  money  nor  fortresses  in  the  country,  they  are 
divided  amongst  themselves  and  have  a  wilful  woman  for  a  monarch. 
My  King  has  had  all  this  clearly  pointed  out  to  them,  but  to  no 
purpose,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  country  is  crying  out  that 
salvation  can  only  come  from  a  marriage  witii  the  Archduke. 
Perhaps  time  and  the  pressure  of  danger  may  bring  the  Queen  to 
consent  to  it,  and  if  it  do  not  then  we  shall  not  have  lost  much  by 
having  patience  and  waiting  six  months. — London,  August  1559. 
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IS  Aug.     56,    The  Bishop  of  Aquila.  to  the  King. 

Since  writing  on  the  14th  instant  I  hear  that  the  Queen  hus  pent 
all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cornwall  ordering  men  to  be  mustered 
and  those  who  have  charge  in  time  of  war  to  be  prepared  in  various 
])laces  as  cu-tomary.  They  say  it  is  done  that,  in  case  your  Majesty 
by  stress  of  weather  should  be  obliged  lo  land  on  her  coast,  all 
honour  should  be  done  to  you,  and  in  order  that  I  may  believe  this 
tliej"  have  sent  people  to  tell  me  so  in  the  course  of  conversation. 
Many  believe  these  men  are  being  mustered  out  of  fear  of  your  Majesty, 
aiid  to  have  them  ready  to  embark  if  necessary  in  the  ships  that 
are  ready,  to  the  number  they  say  of  35  good  vessels.  The  principal 
reason,  however,  is  to  help  in  the  Scotch  business  and  prevent  the 
passag''  of  the  French  thither  which  will  be  necessary  if  it  be  true 
that  the  French  are  already  embarking  troops.  There  is  great 
excitement  in  London,  and  they  say  that  the  French  refused 
admittance  into  Calais  to  an  English  ship  although  they  admitted 
the  passengers  who  were  Flemings  and  others. 

I  received  the  other  day  a  letter  from  your  Majesty  ordering  me 
to  ask  the  Queen  for  the  restitution  of  a  ship  which  certain  English- 
men had  stolen  from  some  PortugTiese  and  Flemings  with  her  cargo 
of  sugar. 

With  this  letter  was  enclosed  one  for  the  Queen  herself.  I  heard 
that  the  man  who  inade  this  capture  was  one  Strangwaj  s  who  has 
become  a  pirate,  and  consequently  it  is  needless  to  ask  for  restitution 
as  he  is  not  under  the  Queen's  control.  I  therefore  decided  only  to 
speak  of  the  safety  of  navigation  and  the  punishment  of  pirates  and 
others  imd  to  keep  the  letter  for  a  better  opportunity.  'I'he  Queen 
told  me  that  she  had  sent  out  six  ships  in  search  of  the  pirate  in 
question,  and  if  it  cost  her  ten  thousand  pounds  she  would  get  hold 
of  him  and  have  him  executed,  as  he  had  been  captured  on  previous 
occasions  but  had  been  pardoned  through  the  bought  favour  of  her 
sister's  chamber- women  and  upon  this  she  enlarged  considerably.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Admiral  and  his  companions  having  heard  that  this 
man  had  made  captures  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
ducats  they  at  once  sent  to  take  him,  not  for  the  sake  of  catching 
him  but  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  booty  as  they  have  done. 
He  was  captured  on  the  coast  of  France  and  the  Admiral  has  taken 
part  of  the  plunder  and  divided  the  rest  as  he  thought  best,  and 
they  are  selling  the  goods  jjublicly  in  London ;  the  Admiral  mean- 
while interceding  for  the  thief  as  he  says  he  wants  sailors  for  the 
war.  I,  being  informed  of  all  this,  at  the  solicitation  of  these 
merchants  decided  to  send  your  Majesty's  letter  to  the  Queen  and 
not  to  go  myself  as  I  had  already  spoken  about  the  subject  to  her. 
By  another  letter  I  recommended  the  affair  to  Cecil,  who  answers 
me  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  hand  your  Majesty's  letter  to  the 
Queen  as  she  is  indisposed.  The  iTian  who  took  my  letters  says 
that  as  soon  he  gave  them  to  him  the  latter  said  he  would  take  the 
letter  to  the  Queen  and  try  to  get  it  attended  to  at  once,  without 
saying  anything  about  her  being  indisposed,  and  then  after  being  inside 
with  her  for  two  hours,  the  Council  were  summoned,  and  this  answer 
was  sent  me.     I  have  thought  best  to  send  to  your  Majesty  copies 
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of  all  the  letters  in  order  th;it  you  may  see  how  these  people  proceed 
and  in  what  fashion.  Cecil  told  the  petitioner  that  the  Queen  had 
spent  so  much  money  in  sending  after  this  pirate  that  what  they 
found  in  his  ship  would  not  cover  the  cost  incurred.  In  his  answer 
to  me  he  says  nothing  about  restitution  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  from 
them,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  fit.  to  advise  your  Majesty  fully 
so  that  if  your  Majesty  pleases  you  may  provide  some  redress  to 
these  poor  merchants.  It  is  really  pitable  to  see  how  cruelly  they 
are  treated  here. 

A  servant  of  the  ambassador  Throgmorton  has  been  arrested  in 
Paris,  and  they  are  keeping  him  where  he  cannot  be  spoken  to,  and 
great  complaints  have  been  made  about  it.  I  think  that  Throgmorton 
is  doing  ill  service  to  the  king  of  France  under  the  pretext  of 
religious  artairs,  and  I  have  heard  the  same  opinion  from  French 
heretics  here. 

I  have  no  doubt  also  that  he  knew  all  about  the  going  of  the 
duke  of  Chatelherault  or  earl  of  Arran  (for  he  is  called  by  either 
name)  about  whom  no  more  is  known  except  that  he  is  here. 

The  earl  of  Bedford  came  here  three  days  ago  to  tell  the  ambassador 
that  the  affair  of  the  Archduke's  marriage  was  in  a  very  good  way 
and  he  expected  it  would  be  settled,  and  he  afterwards  said  what 
I  have  written  above,  namely,  that  the  Queen  has  sent  many 
gentlemen  to  the  coast  in  order  that  your  Majesty  might  be  received 
in  safety  and  honour  if  by  chance  you  landed  on  her  shores.  My  own 
belief  is  that  he  really  only  came  to  say  this,  and  the  talk  about  the 
marriage  was  merely  an  excuse  for  coming.  What  he  says  about  it 
is  nonsense. 

The  said  earl  of  Bedford  sent  Guido  Cavalcanti  here  to  tell  me 
the  same  thing  as  if  of  his  own  accord  two  days  before,  and  after- 
wards a  brother  of  Cobham  repeated  it  to  me.  As  I  see  they  are 
trying  to  convince  me  that  these  preparations  are  compliments  and 
friendship  I  think  well  to  inform  your  Majesty  so  that  you  may 
know  of  them,  whatever  they  may  be. 

The  Swedish  ambassadors  are  leaving  much  aggrieved  and  offended, 
as  I  believe  it  was  brought  to  their  notice  that  they  were  being 
made  fun  of  in  the  palace,  and  by  the  Queen  more  than  by  anybody. 
I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  whether  they  depart  pleased  or 
displeased. 

Some  Flemings  in  business  here  have  asked  for  my  help  to 
obtain  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  taxes  paid  to  the  Queen 
by  agreement  and  ancient  custom.  I  have  done  so,  but  have  asked 
for  a  list  of  them  to  see  whether  there  was  any  heretic  amongst 
them,  and  if  so  to  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  advise  the  others  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  Those 
who  have  obtained  exemption  are  all  Catholics  :^nd  have  promised 
that  if  any  one  of  them  is  known  to  go  to  a  heretic  sermon  they  will 
undergo  any  penalty.  I  have  learnt  that  the  principal  preacher  they 
(i.e.  the  heretics)  have  is  a  Zealander  who  was  a  canon  in  his  own 
country,  a  young  and  unlearned  man.  The  bishop  of  Ely  has  sent 
to  say  that  he  has  asked  for  leave  to  come  and  see  me  sometimes, 
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but  they  have  refused  hira.*  It  is  certain  that  they  all  stand  more 
aloof  from  me  than  from  the  French.  I  think  they  are  vexed  at 
losing  their  pensions  and  this,  together  with  our  different  views 
in  religion,  causes  genuine  enmity,  although  I  have  always  avoided 
opportunities  when  offence  might  be  shown  to  me  to  the  detriment 
of  your  Majesty's  service. 

These  Irishmen  still  solicit  me.  They  say  that  the  earl  of 
Clam'ikarde,  who  was  routed  by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  aad  not 
captured  as  they  said  here,  has  already  been  reconciled  to  Desmond 
by  means  of  some  of  the  Bishops  and  will  be  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  rest  in  the  proposed  business.  The  earl  of  Sussex  goes  thither 
soon  and  has  ordered  Parliament  to  be  convoked  on  Micliaelmas 
Day  when  the  change  of  religion  is  to  be  proposed. — London,  18tL 
August  1559. 

22  Aug.    57.    The  King  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila. 

I  have  ordej'ed  the  claims  of  the  Flemish  merchants  against  the 
English  for  merchandize  taken  from  them  to  be  looked  into,  but  no 
decision  could  be  arrived  at  prior  to  my  departure,  and  I  have 
therefore  commanded  that  the  matter  should  again  be  carefully 
discussed  and  considered ;  but  I  think  that  before  any  step  is  taken 
it  will  be  advisable  to  address  the  Queen  again  on  the  subject  as  you 
will  learn  in  detail  from  the  letter  of  the  Duchesst  my  sister,  whom 
I  leave  as  governess  of  these  States.  I  command  and  desire  you  to 
fulfil  the  orders  she  may  send  you  on  the  subject  with  the  same  zeal, 
goodwill  and  care  as  if  I  wrote  myself,  and  to  take  whatever  steps 
may  be  fitting,  and  she  may  dictate  with  the  Queen  and  Council  in 
the  forwarding  of  this  business,  which,  as  it  closely  touches  the 
interests  of  my  Flemish  subjects,  I  shall  be  glad  for  you  to  urge  in 
accord  with  the  Duchess  in  the  same  manner  as  if  I  were  here. — 
Flushing,  22nd  August  1559. 

23  Aug.    58.    The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  King. 

Friar  Rodrigo  Guerrero  has  heard  from  me  your  Majesty's  gracious 
promise  and  will  go  and  kiss  your  Majesty's  hand,  trusting  in  your 
promise  and  not  venturing  to  place  any  further  conditions  on  your 
Majesty's  goodness.  I  am  sure,  moreover,  that  he  will  have  nothing 
to  fear,  as  he  sees  your  Majesty  wishes  to  reward  him  for  the  services 
of  himself  and  his  forbears. — London',  2.3rd  August  1559. 

59.    The  King  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila. 

Having  been  absent  from  my  Spanish  dominions  for  so  many 
years,  during  which  time  my  lord  the  Emperor  has  died,  we  have 
decided  to  return  to  them,  moved  thereto  by  their  need  for  our 
presence,  and  by  our  desire  to  repay  their  great  love  and  fidelity 
towards  us,  and  we  have  therefore  this  day  embarked  on  the  fleet 

*  Thomas  Thirlby. 

f  Margaret  of  Austria,  natural  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Joan  Van  der 
Gheenst.  She  was  married  to  Ottavio  Earnese,  grandson  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  brought 
him  as  her  dowry  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Plaoentia. 
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which  we  had  ordered  to  be  mustered  for  the  purpose  and  with  fair 
weather  are  now  about  to  set  sail  on  our  voyage  with  the  help  of 
God.  I  thus  advise  you  so  that  you  may  know  where  to  write  to  me 
in  future  which  you  will  do  in  the  same  manner  as  hitherto  giving 
me  full  details  of  all  that  happens.  You  will  use  the  private  cipher 
which  you  have  for  secret  communications  or  else  the  general  cipher 
which  I  enclose.  Advise  the  Queen  of  my  departure  and  assure  her 
that  wherever  I  may  be  I  will  look  to  her  interests  and  try  to  please 
her  in  all  things. 

As  I  leave  my  sister  the  Duchess,  Madam  Margaret,  Governess  of 
these  States,  you  will  keep  her  well  informed  of  all  things  touching 
my  interests  in  English  affairs.  You  will  perceive  how  important  it 
is  that  she  should  know  from  day  to  day  what  happens,  and  she  will 
take  care  to  answer  and  instruct  you. 

Francisco  de  Vargas  to  go  as  Antbassador  to  the  Emperor,  with 
whom  good  relations  and  correspondence  are  to  be  kept  up,  as  also 
with  Senor  de  Xansone  (Chantonnay  ?)  Ambassador  to  France. — 
Without  date. 

7  Sept.  60,  The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 
Simancas,  The  Emperor's  Ambassador  and  I  having  been  advised  by  one  of 
Add  26  056a.  ^^^®  ladies  of  the  palace,  a  sister  of  Lord  Robert,  called  Lady  Sidney, 
that  this  was  the  best  time  to  speak  to  the  Queen  about  the  Arch- 
duke, the  Ambassador  went  to  Hampton  Court  where  the  Queen  is 
living  to  see  her  on  the  subject.  The  ladj^  would  not  speak  herself, 
but  urged  that  I  should  go,  and  said  if  I  broached  the  matter  of  the 
match  to  the  Queea  now  she  was  sure  it  would  be  speedily  settled. 
I  tried  to  discover  what  this  might  mean,  and  find  that  the  Queen  is 
much  alarmed  at  a  plot  which  they  have  told  her  of  against  her  and 
Erobert,  the  object  of  which  was  to  kill  him  at  a  banquet  given 
recently  to  the  Queen  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  where  also  the  Queen 
was  to  be  poisoned.  This  plot  together  with  the  French  war 
preparations  lor  Scotland,  seems  to  have  decided  the  Queen  to  marry, 
and  Lady  Sidney  said  that  at  all  events  I  ought  to  be  there  and 
must  not  mind  what  the  Queen  said,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  ladies 
here  not  to  give  their  consent  in  such  matters  until  they  are  teased 
into  it.  She  said  it  would  only  take  a  few  days,  and  the  Council 
would  press  her  to  marry.  Lady  Sidney  said  that  if  this  were  not 
true,  I  might  tee  sure  she  would  not  say  such  a  thing  as  it  might 
cost  her  her  life  and  she  was  acting  now  with  the  Queen's  consent, 
but  she  (the  Queen)  would  not  speak  to  the  Emperor's  Ambassador 
about  it.  "We  were  rather  undecided  what  course  to  take  for  the 
moment,  but  they  a.re  now  making  so  much  of  us  that  all  London 
looks  upon  the  affair  as  settled. 

Lady  Sidney  said  the  Queen  wished  the  Archduke  to  come  at 
Once,  and  I  ought  to  write  to  the  Emperor  to  send  him,  which  ho 
could  do  on  her  honour  and  word,  and  she  (Lady  Sidney)  would 
never  dare  to  say  such  a  thing  as  she  did  in  the  presence  of  an 
Italian  gentleman  who  was  interpreting  between  us  (although  we 
can  understand  each  other  in  Italian  without  him)  unless  it  were 
true. 
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I  said  I  was  not  quite  sure  what  T  ought  to  do,  but  I  had  no 
doubt  the  Archduke  would  come  if  his  father  allowed  him  and  I 
would  write  at  once. 

I  afterwards  spoke  to  Lord  Robert,  who  said  in  this  as  in  all  things 
he  was  at  the  disposal  of  my  King  to  whom  he  owed  his  life. 
Treasurer  Parry  also  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
accord,  and  from  biiri  I  gathered  that  the  Queen  is  driven  to  this  by 
fear,  and  when  I  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  the  Queen  was  so 
irresolute,  ho  said  when  next  I  went  to  the  palace  he  hoped  to  give 
me  good  news. 

I  spoke  to  him  about  Lady  Sidney,  and  he  said  the  Queen  had 
summoned  both  of  them  the  night  before,  and  at  the  end  of  our 
conversation  he  said  that  the  marriage  had  now  become  necessary. — 
London,  7th  September  1559. 

7  Sept.     61.    Bishop  Qiiaj3ra  to  the  Bishop  of  Arras  (?) 

Simancas.  I  fear  the  evil  is  worse  than  I  thought,  and  this  woman  is  in 
Add  26056a  g^'®^^  trouble,  although  the  revelations  of  this  lady  (Lady  Sidney) 
about  the  plot  amply  account  for  it  and  drive  her  to  a  resolution, 
bearing  in  mind  the  French  preparations  in  Scotland.  I  am  told 
there  are  3,000  French  troops  there,  although  the  ambassador  assures 
me  there  are  not  more  than  1,200.  This  number,  however,  so  to 
speak  inside  their  own  doors,  is  quite  enough  to  spoil  their  sleep. 

Lord  Robert  and  his  sister  are  certainly  acting  splendidly,  and 
the  King  will  have  to  reward  them  well,  better  than  he  does  me, 
and  your  Lordship  must  remind  him  of  it  in  due  time.  The 
question  of  religion  is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  as  is  also  the 
manner  of  the  Ai'chduke's  marriage  and  its  conditions  and  ceremonies. 
In  view  of  these  difficulties  it  would  be  better  for  the  wedding  to 
be  a  clandestine  one.  I  do  not  know  how  he  will  get  over  the  oath 
he  will  have  to  take  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  are  some 
of  them  schismatic. — London,  7th  September  1559. 

9  Sept.     62.     The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  Duke  of  Alba. 

Simancas.  I  have  Only  been  able  to  find  out  about  this  plot  what  I  am  told 
Add^^^b&a  ^^  ^  great  friend  of  Robert's,  who  says  that  at  a  banquet  given  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel  to  the  Queen  she  was  to  be  poisoned  and  he 
murdered,  which  is  the  same  as  Lady  Sidney  said. 

I  also  hear  some  talk  about  Lords  Dacre  and  Montague  and  certain 
Bishops,  and  I  am  afraid  the  French  have  something  to  do  with  it, 
as  the  Queen  is  very  much  offended  with  them,  although  she  tried 
to  hide  it. 

It  seems  that  Pickering  is  sending  a  challenge  to  the  earl  of 
Bedford  for  having  spoken  ill  of  him  at  a  banquet.  Lord  Robert, 
who  is  to  be  Pickering's  second,  has  promised  to  deliver  the 
challenge.  I  do  not  believe  that  Bedford  will  ever  quarrel  with 
anybody.  Robert  professes  to  be  the  most  faithful  servant  our  King 
has  here,  and  Lady  Sidney  says  she  wishes  to  write  a  long  letter  to 
the  couiitess  (of  Feria)  with  plenty  of  news  from  here. 

They  cannot  make  too  much  of  me  here  at  Hampton  Court  now. 
It  is  curious  how  things  change. — London,  9th  September  1559. 
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12  Sept.    63.    The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  Empeeor. 

KM^Ms''         '^^^  ^^^^  °^  Arrau   (whom   tlie   Queen  thinks  of   marrying)   has 
Add.  26  056a.  ^^en  with  her  secretly  here  two  or  three  times,  and  she  is  fomenting 
the  tumults  in  bcotland  in  his  interest  through  a  heretic  preacher 
called  Knox. 

Some  ten  days  ago  tliis  Earl  left  here  for  Scotland,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  perform  the  task  the  Queen 
has  given  him  and  uphold  his  party  for  which  the  Queen  has  found 
the  money  and  promised  to  look  favourably  upon  his  suit.  The 
Admiral  and  Cecil  go  with  him  although  they  try  to  make  us  think 
they  have  gone  to  their  houses.  They  have  had  the  management 
of  Arran's  aifair  all  through.  I  feel  certain  their  designs  will  fail 
as  the  French  have  sent  3,000  or  4,000  infantry  and  600  cavalry, 
and  they  are  receiving  troops  in  the  country  itself  daily.  They  are 
masters  of  the  fortresses  and  the  landing  place  a  mile  out  ol 
Edinburgh,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  are  in  their  favour, 
so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  rebel  (or  heretic)  force,  for  they 
mean  the  same  thing,  will  not  liold  out  long.  Even  though  the 
queen  of  England  may  find  them  money  it  will  not  be  much ; 
they  have  nothing  else,  either  leaders  (as  this  youth  is  no 
soldier)  or  people,  except  some  labourers  and  country  fellows  who 
will  not  be  able  to  suffer  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  for  twenty 
days. — London,  12th  September  1559. 

2  Oct.      64.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

By  the  copies  of  what  I  wrote  to  the  duchess  of  Parma  on  the 
9th  ultimo  and  the  letters  the  ambassador  Preytier  and  I  wrote 
to  your  Majesty  on  the  18th,*  you  will  have  learnt  what  is  being  done 
in  the  matter  of  the  Archduke,  which  I  confess  perplexes  me  much. 
I  can  hardly  venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  so  important  an  aifair, 
and  yet  I  dare  not  refrain  from  doing  so  for  fear  of  failing  in  my 
duty,  and  I  feel  I  should  be  greatly  to  blame  if  the  business  were  to 
fall  through  in  consequence  of  my  silence.  Your  Majesty  will 
therefore  be  pleased  to  accept  only  what  your  enlightened  judgment 
will  show  you  ought  to  be  accepted  of  what  I  say,  distinguishing 
between  the  facts,  which  are  all  true,  and  the  mere  conjectures  in 
which  I  must  confess  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  said  in  my  letter  of  18th 
that  I  thought,  if  we  saw  the  Queen  determined  in  her  wish  to  see 
Archduke  and  circumstances  seemed  to  show  that  she  was  in  earnest, 
that  your  Majesty  should  send  him,  and  in  the  meanwiiile  he  might 
be  got  ready  to  start  at  once,  if  advice  came  from  here  to  that  effect 
as  it  was  well  to  prove  to  the  Queen  that  the  affair  was  being  carried 
on  with  goodwill,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shorten  the  delay  in  con- 
cluding it.  As  to  advising  his  coming  I  perceive  now  I  am  not  so 
clear  about  it  as  I  ought  to  be  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  be  does  not  come, 
as  the  Queen  wishes,  it  may  give  her  an  excuse  for  changing  her  mind 
and  either  resolving  not  to  marry  at  all  or  to  make  another  match  ; 
in  which  case  we  sliould  all  be  losers  and  your  Majesty  would  miss 
a  great  opportunity  to   serve  God  and  the  commonwealth,  and  at 
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the  same  to  profit  by  events.  Since  the  last  letter  to  your  Majesty, 
Lady  Sidney*  told  the  Queen  everything  that  had  passed  with  me 
and  how  she  had  given  me  hopes  that  this  business  would  be  carried 
through,  and  had  assured  me  that  the  only  thing  wanting  was  that 
the  Archduke  should  come,  whereupon  I  had  said  that  I  had  written 
to  your  Majesty  to  that  effect  on  her  word  alone.  It  seems  the 
Queen  answered  her  that  it  was  all  well,  and  since  things  were  at 
this  stage,  she  had  better  leave  us  alone  for  the  present  as  she  (the 
Queen)  wished  to  see  what  we  should  do.  When  I  saw  Lady  Sidney 
again  she  told  me  that  she  had  been  bidden  to  say  no  more  than  had 
been  said  in  this  business,  and  she  was  obliged  to  obey,  although  she 
was  sorry  for  it,  as  she  knew  that  if  she  might  speak  she  couldsay 
something  that  would  please  me ;  but  this  must  suffice.  I  might 
be  certain  that  what  was  necessary  and  would  ensure  success  was 
to  satisfy  the  Queen  as  to  the  Archduke's  coming  and  not  to  try  to 
draw  her  out  any  further,  for  we  should  never  make  her  speak  any 
more  clearly  than  hitherto.  We  should  leave  matters  as  they  were 
and  not  frighten  the  Queen  about  her  need  and  the  wars  which  were 
to  be  made  against  her,  as  it  distressed  her,  and  she  fancied  that  we 
did  so  to  draw  her  into  the  match  by  force.  It  appears  that  the 
ambassador  had  recently  spoken  to  her  rather  more  plainly  than  she 
liked.  We  have  followed  Lady  Sidney's  advice  and  have  refrained 
from  going  to  Hampton  Court.  On  Thursday,  when  the  Queen  came 
to  London,  the  ambassador  went  to  accompany  her,  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  barge  the  Queen  herself  began  to  speak  about  the  business  to 
him,  and  he  will  write  to  your  Majesty  what  passed  between  them, 
I  think,  however,  she  and  he  merely  repeated  the  usual  things, 
although  Preyner  says  she  opened  out  more  than  hitherto,  saying  that 
she  thought  she  should  be  forced  to  marry.  Preyner  saj's  that  all 
her  endeavour  was  to  find  out  something  about  the  Archduke's  coming, 
of  which  he  gave  her  no  hope,  unless  she  first  signified  her  wish  and 
summoned  him,  as  we  have  always  urged,  and  she  has  always  refused 
to  do.  When  she  arrived  I  went  on  Saturday  to  inform  her  of  the 
King's  arrival  in  Spain  and  speak  on  other  matters.  After  finishing 
my  business  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave  when  she  began  to  talk 
about  the  marriage,  and  told  me  how  the  ambassador  had  spoken 
to  her  in  the  barge,  and  gave  me  a  long  history  of  what  had  passed 
between  them.  I  let  her  talk  and  quite  understood  that  she  would 
have  liked  to  know  whether  the  Archduke  was  coming,  which  is  the 
only  thing  she  thinks  about. 

After  letting  her  talk  as  long  as  she  liked,  I  said  that  I  had 
perhaps  already  gone  further  than  I  ought  to  have  done  in  this 
business  as  your  Majesty  had  a  man  of  your  own  here,  but  that  I 
knew  that  neither  your  Majesty  nor  the  King  ray  master  would 
regret  any  effort  made  to  forward  it,  and  therefore  I  would  still  give 
her  my  frank  opinion,  which  was  that  she  remained  in  so  exactiug  a 
determination  and  was  so  very  far  from  answering  your  Majesty's 
request  that  no  arrangement  was  possible.  The  desire  of  your 
Majesty  was  to  know  whether  she  would  marry  the  Archduke,  and 

*  Lady  Mary  Dudley  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  and  sister  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester  mamed  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney  of  Penshurst. 
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her  answer  was  that  she  did  not  want  to  marry  him  or  anybody 
else,  and  if  she  married  at  all  it  would  only  be  to  a  man  whom  she 
knew.  In  addition  to  this  she  said  that  she  did  not  wish  the 
Archduke  t;)  come,  by  any  means,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  bind 
herself  even  indirectly  to  marry  him.  I  told  her  that  if  some 
compromise  could  not  be  ooine  to  it  was  not  worth  while  to  lose 
time  over  it.  I  thought  the  best  way  would  be  for  her  first  to 
premise  that  she  had  to  be  married,  as  she  saw  she  could  not  avoid 
it,  and  since  she  said  she  would  not  marry  a  man  she  did  not  know 
that  she  should  be  pleased  to  let  the  Archduke  come  over  for  her  to 
see  without  her  being  bound  more  than  she  is  at  present,  and  tliat 
your  Majesty  should  be  informed  of  this,  so  that  if  you  decided  to 
send  your  son  on  these  conditions  it  might  be  done  without  loss  of 
time.  We  were  at  this  for  a  long  time  wasting  words,  and  at  last 
she  said  the  following  words  to  me,  which  I  copy  here  that  your 
Majesty  may  the  better  consider  them.  She  said,  "  Shall  I  speak 
"  plainly  and  tell  you  the  truth  1  I  think  that  if  the  Emperor 
"  so  desires  me  for  a  daughter  he  would  not  be  doing  too  much  by 
"  sending  his  son  here  without  so  many  safeguards.  I  do  not  hold 
"  myself  of  so  small  account  that  the  Emperor  need  sacrifice  any 
"  dignity  in  doing  it." 

By  these  words  and  her  manner  of  saying  them  I  understood  tliat 
she  made  no  difficulty  as  to  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  but  only 
in  the  procedure  to  bring  it  about.  They  think  we  are  treating 
the  matter  punctiliously  with  her,  and  that  your  Majesty  wishes 
your  son  to  be  supplicated  and  summoned,  which  she  said  she  would 
never  do  ;  she  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths.  She  says  it  is 
not  fit  for  a  queen  and  a  maiden  to  summon  anyone  to  marry  her 
for  her  pleasure,  and  Lady  Sidney  has  said  the  same  thing  to  me 
many  times.  Seeing  this,  and  that  she  made  no  difficulty  about 
the  substance,  I  thought  we  need  not  make  any  about  the  rest,  and 
I  told  her  that  if  this  was  the  only  difficulty  I  thought  none  would 
be  raised  by  your  Majesty  in  sending  your  son  hither,  but  that 
your  Majesty  could  not  guess  that  she  wished  to  negotiate  in  this 
way,  and  as  the  coming  of  the  Archduke  might  displease  her,  it  was 
necessary  that  your  Majesty  should  be  satisfied  as  to  her  wishes  on 
the  point.  She  answered  that  no  one  would  ever  know  them  from 
her,  except  by  asking  and  proposing  it  to  her  in  your  Majesty's 
name.  At  first  I  appeared  pleased  at  this  contention,  and  then  said 
be  it  so,  and  that  in  the  name  of  your  Majesty  I  proposed  to  her 
whether  she  would  be  pleased  to  allow  the  Archduke  to  come  and 
see  her  without  any  obligation  on  her  to  marry  him.  She  asked 
whether  your  ambassador  or  I  was  commissioned  to  propose  this. 
I  said  that  if  I  told  her  we  were  so  commissioned  she  would  know 
that  I  was-  not  telling  the  truth,  as  she  was  aware  that  nothing  had 
ever  been  said  to  us  about  the  visit  until  now,  that  some  of  her 
household  recommended  it  to  me.  She  thought  I  was  going  to  tell 
her  about  Lady  Sidney's  conversation,  and  drew  back  a  little  as  if 
surprised ;  but  as  I  saw  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  approached  on 
that  side  I  said,  and  repeated,  that  your  Majesty  had  never  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  negotiate  to  send  your  son  to 
be  married  in  a  quarter  where  the  only  answer  ever  vouchsafed  was 
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that  thero  was  no  idea  of  marrying  at  all.  Now,  however,  that  it 
is  understood  that  the  visit  may  be  convenient  and  advantageous 
he  perhaps  would  be  sent,  and,  with  this  end,  I  begged  her  to  tell 
me  whether  she  would  he  pleased  that  he  should  come.  She  smiled 
and  said  that  she  prevented  no  one  from  coming  to  her  realm,  and 
I  replied  that  that  was  not  the  kind  of  license  I  craved,  for  even 
Turks  could  come  in  that  manner,  but  that  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  she  would  be  pleased  for  him  to  come  and  see  lier  as 
a  suitor  for  her  hand.  She  answered  that  she  could  give  no 
reply  to  that  unless  it  was  asked  in  your  Majesty's  name. 
I  saw  th's  was  only  variity,  and  being  desirous  to  obtain 
a  reply,  I  said  that  as  she  did  not  wish  to  reply  to  this  except  it 
came  in  your  Majesty's  name,  which  she  saw  could  not  be  done  at 
])re,sent,  it  occurred  to  me  (o  put  the  question  in  the  name  of  the 
King  my  master,  who  as  a  friend  and  kinsman  of  both  parties  would 
be  glad  to  know  her  wishes  in  order  to  be  able  to  advise  your 
Majesty  on  the  matter.  She  was  pleased  at  this  expedient,  and, 
after  expressing  some  regret  that  your  Majesty  should  desire  her  so 
little  as  to  need  persuas^ion  before  condescending  to  send  your  son 
hither,  she  told  me  that  she  would  be  glad  for  the  Archduke  to 
come,  and  asked  me  what  languages  he  spoke.  We  chatted  on  the 
subject  very  pleasantly  for  some  time  and  in  a  vastly  different  mood 
from  her  other  conversations  about  her  not  wishing  to  marry.  So 
much  so  that  I  told  her  that  if  it  were  not  that  I  feared  to  arouse 
the  suspicion  of  those  present  I  would  kiss  her  hand  for  such  a 
gracious  answer,  and  then,  to  draw  her  out  still  further,  I  asked 
her  whether  she  thought  the  Archduke  should  come  publicly  or 
secretly,  as  we  wished  to  do  nothing  displeasing  to  her.  She  drew 
back  again  at  this  and  said  she  did  not  wish  to  be  pressed  any  more ; 
he  should  do  as  he  thought  fit,  and  she  did  not  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  his  coming.  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  come  privately,  as  T  knew  that  was  what  she  wished,  and  she 
replied  that  she  hoped  to  God  that  no  evil  would  befall  him  coming 
in  this  way.  During  this  conversation  she  reminded  me  that  we 
were  to  agree  that  she  was  not  to  be  bound  to  marry  the  Archduke 
if  he  came  and  knowing  that  this  was  only  dissimulation  and  that 
she  really  means  to  marry  him,  as  I  think,  for  otherwise  she  would 
never  consent  to  his  coming  which  she  has  always  refused  hitherto, 
I  agreed  to  this  condition,  and  said  all  should  be  as  she  wished,  and 
I  was  sure  the  Archduke  would  suffer  no  loss  of  dignity  by  coming 
to  see  her  Majesty  even  though  she  might  not  marry  him.  I  did  not 
throw  any  doubt  upon  his  coming  as  I  knew  it  would  vex  her,  and, 
because  your  Majesty  is  not  bound  in  any  way  by  what  I  proposed, 
which  was  all  conditional  on  your  Majesty's  will  and  was  done  in  the 
name  of  the  King  my  master  as  intermediary.  What  I  have  aimed 
at  in  these  conversations  is  to  show  her  that  I  understood  her,  and  I 
said  I  conceded  at  once  the  condition  she  imposed,  because  I  knew 
that  the  condition  would  become  unnecessary  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
Archduke  with  whom  she  would  certainly  be  satisfied,  and  whom  she 
would  not  allow  to  go  out  of  England  again.  Sometimes  she  was 
silent  at  tljis  way  of  talking,  but  when  I  pressed  her  much  she 
seemed  frightened  and  protested  again  and  again  that  she  was  not 
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to  be  bound,  and  that  she  was  not  resolved  yet  whether  she  should 
marry  ;  but  this  was  after  we  had  agreed  about  the  Archduke's  visit. 
At  length,  to  give  itie  to  understand  that  she  was  serious  in  her 
demand,  she  repeated  what  we  had  agreed  upon  in  order  that  I 
should  put  it  in  writing,  and  when  I  look  this  as  a  joke  she  said 
she  would  not  trust  me  as  she  knew  I  was  deceiving  her,  and  she 
would  write  to  the  King  herself  that  he  might  bear  witness  that  she 
would  bind  herself  to  nothing  and  had  not  asked  the  Archduke  to 
come.  I  thereupon  kissed  her  hand  and  told  her  I  was  glad  that 
this  account  would  not  depend  upon  my  recollection,  and  I  should  be 
quite  easy  with  what  she  wrote.  1  expect  she  will  write  these 
protes'ations  very  seriously,  but  her  letter  mu.st  be  e:<plained  jointly 
with  mine,  and  her  words  need  not  cause  any  alarm  as  they  are 
certainly  nothing  but  ceremony.  I  might  easily  be  deceived  myself, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  Lady  Sidney  and  Lord  Robert  could  be 
mistaken,  and  the  latter  says  he  never  tli ought  the  Queen  would  go 
so  far. 

This  is  the  actual  state  of  the  affair,  and  your  Majesty,  as  is 
fitting,  will  decide  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  all  the  prudence, 
consideration,  and  counsel  which  the  importance  of  the  business 
demands.  I  know  full  well  how  unnecessary  and  inadequate  I  am, 
but  as  I  cannot  keep  silent  altogether  I  will  give  my  own  opinion  as 
a  help  to  others.  I  premise  that  we  have  to  depend  principally  not 
on  the  Queen's  words  but  upon  her  great  necessity,  and,  although 
she  may  boast,  as  she  always  does  whenever  I  speak  to  her,  she  is 
really  in  grave  fear  as  she  sees  the  French  increasing  their  army  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Catholics  here  more  steadfast  and  discontented 
than  ever ;  and  she  understands  that  she  is  not  safe  against  con- 
spiracy, her  own  people  having  tried  to  kill  her  Master-of-the-horse, 
and  even,  it  is  said,  endeavoured  to  poison  her.  For  these  several 
reasons  it  is  known  that  she  is  determined  to  marry,  and  will 
do  so  before  Christmas  according  to  the  general  opinion ;  indeed, 
she  told  me  herself  that  the  people  were  troubling  her  about  it  so 
constantly  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  satisfying  them. 
The  necessity  being  admitted  for  her  to  marry,  and  to  marry  wisely, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  has  not  consented  to  receive  the 
Archduke  for  the  purpose  of  refusing  him  and  offending  your 
Majesty  and  the  King  my  master,  as  well  as  injuring  ht-rself,  as  she 
certainly  would  do,  notwithstanding  anything  she  may  say.  It  can 
hardly  be  believed,  moreover,  that  if  she  did  not  mean  to  marry  she 
would  condescend  to  such  vanity  as  to  bring  a  son  of  your  Majesty 
here  to  no  purpose.  I  therefore  say  that  as  the  necessity  is  evident, 
and  she  is  doing  now  what  she  never  would  do  before  in  allowing 
the  Archduke  to  come,  she  is  receiving  him  for  the  purpose  of 
marrying  him,  and  your  Majesty  may  well  send  him  on  this 
conjecture  for,  although  it  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture,  the 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  make  it  a  manifest  demonstration. 
If  it  is  objected  that  on  these  premises  she  would  marry  the  Arch- 
duke without  seeing  him,  I  can  only  answer  that  in  pure  reason 
that  is  so,  but,  as  she  is  a  woman,  and  a  spirited  and  obstinate 
woman  too,  passion  has  to  be  considered,  and  I  ha^'e  heard  her 
speak  of  the  matter  so   determinedly  that  I  am  afraid   she  might 
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take  into  her  head  to  marry  a  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  or  some 
other  heretic,  which  is  exactly  what  the  people  around  her  advise 
her  to  do.  She  ia,  in  short,  only  a  passionate  ill-advised  woman, 
and  withal,  taking  into  consideration  the  objections  to  the  Arch- 
duke's visit  and  those  wliich  weigh  on  the  other  side,  I  think  that 
his  Highness's  coming  has  much  less  objection  than  his  staying 
away,  as  his  coming  would  in\olve  no  loss  of  life,  danger  to 
property,  nor  sacrifice  of  dignity,  the  enterprise  being  such  an 
honourable  and  worthy  one,  directed  as  it  is  towards  the  profit  of 
religion  and  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  together  with  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  your  Majesty's 
house. 

His  failure  to  come,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  evidently 
followed  by  his  losing  this  woman,  and  with  her,  all  the  advantages 
which  I  liave  recounted,  as  I  am  certain  she  will  not  marry  the 
Archduke  without  seeing  him. 

Your  Majesty  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  first  marriage 
that  has  been  effected  in  this  way  between  princes  of  the  first  rank, 
and  that  your  Majesty's  honour  is  not  at  stake,  even  if  this  repulse 
were  offered,  which  I  do  not  anticipate,  as  there  are  plenty  of 
people,  both  in  and  out  of  England,  who  would  say  that  the 
business  was  broken  off"  by  lis.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  send  the  Archduke  with  your  blessing 
and  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  in  whose  service  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  send  him  to  a  war  or  battle  where  the  peril  to 
life  and  reputation  would  be  much  greater  than  in  this  enterprise. 

It  might  be  said  that  he  came  to  see  his  sister,  the  duchess  of 
Blenes,  and  pass  Christmas  with  her,  and  if  this  business  do  not 
turn  out  well  he  could  return  there  and  decide  what  course  to  take 
as  circumstances  might  dictate.  If  he  should  come  your  Majesty 
might  send  with  him  some  persons  suitable  to  intervene  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  marriage  and  advise  his  Highness  day  by  day. 
— From  London,  &c. 

Having  written  thus  fur  and  decided  to  await  the  letter  the 
Queen  was  to  send  me  for  the  King  my  master,  secretary  Cecil 
sent  to  say  that  if  I  wanted  the  letter  I  was  to  go  and  see  the  Queen 
to  day  at  two.  I  did  so  and  found  her  with  the  letter  in  her  hand 
very  merry.  She  read  it  to  me  and  I  send  your  Majesty  a  copy. 
She  then  spoke  for  some  time  about  the  letter  and  gave  me  to 
understand  that  she  was  still  undecided  about  the  business,  but 
afterwards  passed  to  other  matters  very  different  from  the  un- 
certainty which  she  would  like  to  persuade  us  she  feels.  She  asked 
me  whether  your  Majesty  would  be  angry  with  her  if  the  Archduke 
were  to  return  home  unmarried,  and  I  answered  that  your  Majesty 
would  not  be  angry  with  anyone  so  long  as  the  agreement  was  not 
broken,  although  you  would  regret  such  an  issue  of  the  business; 
whereupon  she  said  God  forbid  that  she  should  offer  such  a  slight  to 
a  house  with  which  hei'  ancestors  had  so  close  a  friendship,  and  she 
said  besides  that  she  knew  that  this  was  the  best  marriage  in 
Christendom  for  her,  and  I  might  be  sure  she  would  only  take  the 
best.  She  asked  me  several  times  whether  I  thought  your  Majesty 
would  let  the  Archduke  come,  and  I  told  her  I  thought  you  would, 
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and  that  «lie  would  marry  him  in  less  than  two  uionths,  notwith- 
standing her  protestations  ;  to  whicli  she  replied  that  she  did  not 
kno^v.  Sometimes  again,  she  said  it  might  be  so,  but  she  was  not 
deckled  one  way  or  the  other:  in  short,  if  I  were  to  tell  your 
iMajesty  that  I  considered  the  business  otherwise  than  certain,  I 
should  be  going  against  my  conscience.  She  wanted  to  know  where 
we  were  going  to  lodge  his  Highness  when  please  God  he  should 
arrive.  I  said  here  in  my  house  until  she  received  him  in  hers,  which 
would  not  be  long  firat.  At  last,  catching  her  off  her  guard,  I  think 
I  discover  that  she  is  really  as  much  set  on  this  marriage  as  your 
J\lajesty  is,  and  I  believe  that  she  is  keeping  up  this  suspense  in 
order  that  the  Archduke  may  think  she  accepts  him  because  she  has 
seen  him,  and  not  that  she  sees  him  because  she  has  accepted  him, 
and  so  to  make  his  Highness  understand  that  it  is  to  her  and  no  one 
else  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  marriage  and  the  kingdom.  She 
doubtless  also  wishes  the  King  my  master  to  write  again  begging  her 
to  be  pleased  to  accept  the  match,  which  I  hope  his  Majesty  will  do. 
She  had  altered  and  added  much  to  what  we  agreed  c>a  Saturday 

should  be  written After  taking  leave   of  her 

I  spoke  to  Cecil  and  having  listened  to  him  for  some  time  and  seeing 
that  he  was  beating  about  the  bush  I  begged  that  we  might  speak 
plainly  to  each  other  as  I  was  neither  blind  nor  deaf  and  could  easily 
perceive  tliat  the  Queen  was  not  taking  this  step  to  refuse  her  consent 
after  all.  He  swore  that  he  did  not  know  and  could  not  assure  me. 
We  passed  from  this  to  talk  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  he 
confessed  that  they  knew  that  if  the  Queen  did  not  marry  they 
could  not  avoid  ruin,  and  he  displayed  the  fear  they  have  of  the 
French,  and  how  they  know  of  the  arrival  of  Hans  Guillem  to  raise 
troops  in  Germany  arid  the  preparations  they  are  making  in  France 
for  the  enterprise  as  well  as  the  small  hopes  these  people  have  of 
the  disturbances  in  Scotland.  He  said  that  the  Fj-ench,  in  order  to 
impede  the  marriage  with  the  Archduke,  had  offered  great  alliances 
and  friendship  to  the  king  of  Sweden  if  the  match  with  his  son 
could  be  brought  about ;  and  they  well  understand  that  this  is  only 
to  alienate  the  Queen  from  her  connexion  and  friendship  with  the 
king  (Philip)  and  thus  for  the  French  to  be  able  to  invade  the 
country  more  easily.  The  conversation  ended  by  his  saying  that 
he  hoped,  in  view  of  all  this,  that  our  business  would  be  settled,  and 
promised  sincerely  to  give  all  his  help,  in  return  for  which  I  assured 
him  of  the  entire  favour  of  the  King  my  master  and  the  Archduke. 
He  said  the  Queen  hoped  the  King  would  not  abandon  her  in  this 
strait,  and  I  told  him  that  if  this  marriage  were  brought  about  I 
was  sure  that  the  King  would  not  only  renew  the  alliance  and 
unity  with  this  country,  but  would  do  more  than  was  expected, 
as  the  Archduke  was  his  first  cousin,  to  which  he  replied  that  if 
this  were  so  he  was  sure  the  king  of  France  would  not  at  present 
attempt  the  conquest  of  the  country,  as  both  my  King  and  your 
Mfljesty  would  defend  it,  which  I  admitted,  always  on  condition 
that  the  marriage  was  effected,  but  keeping  silence  when  this 
condition  was  not  mentioned.  He  told  me  also  that  the  Queen  was 
sending  large  forces  to  the  frontier  of  Scotland,  and  that  a  great 
fleet  was  being  collected ;  but  all  this  with  so  little  spirit  and  in 
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such  a  manner  that  it  is  clear  they  are  much  alarmed.  This  is 
what  has  happened  to-day,  and  I  therefore  add  it  to  my  letter,  as 
it  confirms  my  former  opinion,  and  I  think  that  your  Majesty 
should  by  no  means  fail  to  send  the  archduke.  Frederico  Coloredo, 
your  Majesty's  servant  who  bears  this  is  acquainted  with  much 
that  has  passed  in  this  business.  He  is  an  honest  and  prudent  lad, 
and  can  tell  your  Majesty  many  things  which  I  do  not  write,  in 
order  not  to  make  this  letter  too  long.  I  have  written  it  in  such 
minute  detail  because  Preyner  will  not  write  anything  of  these  two 
interviews,  and  it  is  precisely  on  what  passed  at  them  that  your 
Majesty  will  have  to  form  your  judgment.  I  wrote  to  the  ambassador 
Vargas,  at  Eome,  that  he  must  take  care  the  French  do  not  get  at 
the  new  Pope  and  cause  him  to  proceed  against  the  Queen  (Elizabeth) 
on  the  Scotch  queen's  claims.  It  would  do  much  damage  both  here 
and  elsewhere  before  the  marriage.  They  will  not  venture  to  talk 
about  it  afterwards. 

5  Oct.      65.     The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  King. 

I  have  been  advised  by  your  Majesty's  letters  of  25th  August 
and  Sth  September  of  your  Majesty's  safe  arrival  in  Spain,  and 
I  have  communicated  with  the  Queen  as  commanded.  Ah  regards 
the  marriage,  your  Majesty  will  have  seen  what  I  wrote  to  the 
duchess  of  Parma  on  the  9th  ultimo,  and  your  Majesty  will  learn 
what  has  since  happened  by  the  copy  I  enclose  of  the  letter  I  am 
now  writing  to  the  Emperor,  which  is  so  full  that  it  leaves  me  little 
to  say  except  upon  one  point  which  I  have  not  thought  tit  to 
mention  to  his  Majesty  for  fear  he  might  feel  some  scruple  about  it, 
and  so  jeopardise  the  success  of  the  business. 

In  my  last  interview  with  the  Queen,  whilst  I  was  urging  and 
persuading  her  to  consent  to  the  Archduke's  visit,  she  said  she  did 
not  dare  to  summon  him  as  she  feared  he  might  not  be  satisfied 
with  her.  I  said  that  could  not  be  as  she  was  so  well  endowed  by 
nature,  and  other  things  to  the  same  effect,  whereupon  she  replied 
that  he  might  not  be  dissatisfied  with  what  he  saw  but  with  what 
he  heard  about  her,  as  I  knew  there  were  people  in  the  country 
who  took  pleasure  in  saying  anything  that  came  into  their  heads 
about  her.  This  she  said  with  some  signs  of  shame,  and  I  answered 
that  we  who  were  treating  of  the  Emperor's  business  were  not  so 
badly  informed  that  ^ve  did  not  know  something  of  what  was 
necessary  in  deciding  the  affair,  and  Her  Majesty  might  be  sure  that 
if  there  were  anything  which  the  Archduke  should  not  hear  or 
learn,  the  idea  of  his  coming  would  not  have  been  entertained  by  us, 
and  this  being  so,  she  could  understand  thereby  the  high  esteem  in 
which  your  Majesty  had  always  held  her,  and  with  this  I  tried  all 
I  could  to  change  the  subject,  signifying  that  theve  was  no  need  to 
speak  of  it.  I  saw  she  was  pleased  as  she  no  doubt  thought  that  if 
the  Archduke  heard  any  of  the  idle  tales  they  tell  about  her  (and 
they  tell  many)  he  might  take  advantage  of  them  to  the  detriment 
of  her  honour  if  the  match  were  broken  off,  and,  although  from  this 
point  of  view  I  was  not  sorry,  as  the  fear  may  not  be  without 
advantage  to  us,  I  thought  well  for  all  other  reasons  to  say  that 
vl  grieved  greatly  that  Her  Majesty  should  imagine  such  things,  and 
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slionld  think  that  the  Archduke  was  capable  of  any  other  thought 
than  that  of  serving  her  in  any  case,  whether  she  married  him  or 
not,  and  that  such  considerations  were  not  worthy  of  her  rank  or 
that  of  the  Archduke.  The  same  remark  had  been  made  by  me  before 
in  con  versa!  ion  by  Lady  Sidney,  only  I  understood  then  that  she 
was  complaining  of  the  rivals  her  brother  had.  At  any  rate  the 
Queen  now  remains  without  a  shadow  of  misgiving  on  the  point, 
and  I  am  in  great  hope  that  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  her 
unless  she  thought  the  marriage  would  take  place.  I  write  this  to 
your  Majesty  that  you  may  miss  nothing  of  what  passes  in  the 
business  ;  and  on  other  points  I  have  only  to  add  to  what  I  write  to 
the  Emperor,  that  I  hope  if  this  marriage  takes  place  the  Ai-chduke 
will  come  so  well  prompted  about  religion,  and  so  well  attended 
that  the  principal  object  of  his  coming,  which  is  to  serve  God,  shall 
be  attained  ;  without  which  the  rest  may  not  endure  long  ;  and  that 
the  Queen  may  not  be  able  to  deal  with  him,  as  she  hopes,  in 
accordance  with  St.  Paul's  saying,  that  "  the  faithful  wife  often 
wins  over  and  convinces  the  faithless  husband,"  which  our  Lord  in 
His  mercy  forbid  in  this  case,  as  it  would  be  the  opposite  to  what 
St.  Paul  says. 

I  have  answered  the  Irishmen  what  the  bishop  of  Arras  wrote 
me  from  your  Majesty.  I  fear  that  finding  themselves  so  sorely 
pressed  about  religion  they  may  have  appealed  to  France,  as  I  have 
heard  some  of  t'lese  Frenchmen  speak  of  them  with  great  regard. 
I  have  advised  Senor  de  Chantonnay  of  this,  that  he  may  be  on  the 
look  out.  I  humbly  thank  your  Majesty  for  1,000  ducats  pension 
from  the  church  of  Plasencia,  and  another  1,000  on  account.  Pray 
considei-  how  much  I  have  to  spend  here  when  my  permanent 
allowance  is  fixed. — London,  5th  October  1559. 


9  Oct.     66.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Bishop  ov  Arras. 

Simancas,  Qn  Thursday  the  Queen  had  ordered  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
Acid  26  056a  ^^'^y  ^^'"^^^*^  *°  ^^^'^  place  in  her  own  cha|  el  ;ind  directed  that  a 
crucifix  and  candles  should  be  placed  upon  the  altar,  which  caused 
so  much  noise  amongst  her  chaplains  and  the  Council  that  the 
intention  was  abandoned  for  the  time,  out  it  was  done  at  vespers 
on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  the  clergy  wore  vestments  as  they  do 
in  our  services,  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  at  the  palace  that 
disturbance  was  feared  in  the  city.  The  fact  is  that  the  crucifixes 
and  vestments  that  were  burnt  a  month  ago  publicly  are  now 
set  up  again  in  the  royctl  chapel,  as  they  soon  will  be  all  over  the 
kingdom,  unless,  which  God  forbid,  there  is  another  change  next 
week.  They  are  doing  it  out  of  sheer  ftar  to  pacify  the  Catholics, 
but  as  forced  favours  are  no  sign  of  affection  they  often  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  Queen  still  pretends  to  be  irresolute  about 
the  Archduke,  and  is  on  dreadfully  bad  terms  with  the  Fiench,  and 
says  they  who  think  themselves  so  clever  will  find  themselves 
outwitted  at  last.— London,  9th  October  1559. 

Sxtract. 
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U  Oct.     67.  The  Count  de  Feria  to  the  Bishop  of  Aqujla. 

Have  not  written  before  because  in  truth  every  time  I  recollect 
how  tha  King  has  gone  to  Spain  without  making  proper  provision 
for  your  Lordship  I  am  so  annoyed  that  I  cannot  help  expressing 
it.  I  do  not  wish  to  recount  the  way  liis  Majesty  treated  matters 
during  the  last  few  days  he  was  here.  He  cared  little  whether  we 
paid  out  of  our  own  pockets  instead  of  he  and  the  commonwealth. 
I  hope  he  will  open  his  eyes  now  that  he  has  gone  to  cure  his  home 
sickness  in  Spain.  Things  are  going  on  badly  there,  and  they  are 
coming  to  such  a  pass  that  we  soon  shall  not  know  which  are  the 
heretics  and  which  the  christians.  I  will  not  believe  evil  of  the 
Archbishop*  or  his  companion,  nor  of  the  archbishop  of  Granada, 
who  has  also  been  summoned  by  the  inquisitors.  What  drives  me 
crazy  is  to  see  the  lives  led  by  the  criininals  and  those  led  by  their 
ju'lges,  and  to  compare  their  respective  intelligence.  The  Duchess 
and  1  have  written  warmly  to  the  King  urging  your  needs.  God 
knows  what  the  result  will  be.  I  should  be  glad  if  that  woman 
(Elizabeth)  were  to  quite  lose  her  head  and  bring  matters  to  a  point, 
although  when  I  think  what  a  ba£;gage  she  is  and  what  a  crew  .she  is 
surrounded  by,  there  is  probability  enough  of  my  wish  coming  true. 
It  seems  the  Emperor  up  to  the  ipresent  refuses  leave  for  his  son 
to  go,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  he  is 
wrong,  nor  do  I  believe  that  she  will  either  marry  him,  or  refuse  to 
marry  him,  whilst  the  matter  at  issue  is  only  his  visit.  Real 
necessity,  however,  may  make  her  open  her  eyes  and  n;arry,  although 
the  laxity  of  the  neighbouring  princes  may  still  allow  her  to  deceive 
herself.  As  to  what  Lord  Robert  and  his  sister  say  I  do  not  believe 
more  than  the  first  day  that  the  only  thing  the  Queen  stickles  for  is 
the  coming  of  the  lad.  The  Countess  is  confined  with  a  fine  big 
boy,  and,  thank  God,  is  going  on  well,  but  we  cannot  leave  here  until 
after  the  winter  cold  is  over.  Pray  ask  the  Queen  for  license  for 
the  Countess'  grandmother  to  remain  another  six  months,  and 
Clarencis  as  well.  Ask  Lord  Robert  and  his  sister  on  my  behalf 
and  tell  them  that  Cecil  will  be  against  the  business.  I  beg  you  to 
treat  the  matter  with  a  higli  hand,  and  give  them  to  understand 
that  it  will  be  well  to  keep  me  in  a  good  humour,  although  it  may 
be  a  vanity  for  me  to  say  it,  but  I  swear  to  j'ou  that  as  long  as  I 
live  I  shall  try  to  bring  about  that  which  you  know,  and  what  is 
not  done  one  day  will  be  done  another.  This  license  must  be 
granted  at  once,  because  the  present  one  expires  at  Christmas,  and 
the  time  is  short.  Please  ask  the  Admiral  and  Lord  Robert  for  the 
dogs  they  promised  me,  which  I  want  for  a  present.  I  have  no  news 
for  you  from  Spain,  except  the  list  of  the  books  they  have  prohibited, 
which  I  enclose. — Malines,  14th  October  1659. 

16  Oct.     68.  The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  Emperok. 

Since  writing  my  long  letter  by  Frederico  Coloredo  on  the  Cth 
instant  we  have  inquired  in  all  possible  quarters  as  to  the  Queen's 
intentions  about  the  marriage,  and  have  favourable  news.     Your 

*  Bartolome  Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  on 
the  32nd  August,  1559,  and  whose  subsequent  persecution  iiod  sufferings  are  well  known 
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Majesty  should  send  His  HigJiness  at  once  in  the  way  I  have  already 
recommended. 

We  told  the  Queen  yesterday  that  we  thought  the  Archduke  would 
soon  come  and  she  was  much  pleased,  although  she  already  knew  it, 
and  had  told  Lady  Sidney,  who  assures  us  now  more  than  ever  that 
the  Queen  is  resolved  cm  the  marriage.  The  truth  is  that  her 
necessity  is  such  that  if  the  marriage  is  not  brought  about  she  may 
find  herself  in  grave  trouble.  I  write  to  the  King  my  master  again 
asking  him  to  write  to  her,  pressing  her  to  conclude  the  match  for 
reasons  which  are  evident,  and  also  because  if  the  Archduke  comes 
and  is  rejected  it  will  be  great  offence  to  your  Majesty  and  the  King 
and  all  his  house.  I  hope  to  God  it  will  have  the  desired  effect. 
The  list  of  the  household  and  state  kept  by  the  kings  here  shall  be  sent 
to  your  Majesty  in  my  next,  as  I  have  not  dared  to  ask  for  it  openly 
for  fear  they  might  suspect  whom  it  was  for.  The  coming  hither 
of  the  count  of  Helfenstein  would  be  of  but  little  service  at  present, 
or  until  the  conclusion  of  the  business  has  to  be  negotiated,  and  as 
this  cannot  be  until  the  Archduke  comes,  we  think  he  had  better 
stay  in  Flanders  and  bring  his  Highness  over  with  him  disguised 
as  a  member  of  his  household.  I  have  written  to  the  Duchess  to 
this  effect.  Pray  pardon  us  for  taking  resolutions  in  this  way,  but 
it  is  all  done  with  intention  and  desire  to  serve  your  Majesty. — 
London,  16th  October  1559. 

29  Oct.  69.  Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Pabma. 
S'niancas,  The  Queen  is  verj-  pleased  and  gay,  as  she  thinks  the  Archduke  is 
Add.  2G  056.  Coming,  but  otherwise  as  fickle  as  ever,  and  as  determined  to  see  him 
before  deciding.  This  woman's  troubles  are  growing  apace,  and  her 
house  will  be  in  a  blaze  before  she  knows  it.  I  am  sure  if  the 
Archduke  comes  she  will  marry  him,  particularly  if  we  flatter  and 
give  her  presents  which  will  influence  her  more  than  her  need.  Not 
only  are  the  French  daily  becoming  stronger  in  Scotland,  but  all  the 
country  is  so  much  against  this  Queen  that  the  catholics  are  not  by 
any  means  the  most  suspected  people  now.  A  plot  was  made  the 
otlier  day  to  murder  Lord  Robert,  and  it  is  now  common  talk  and 
threat.  The  plot  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  all  the  principal  adherents  of  the  Archduke.  The  Queen 
and  Robert  are  very  uneasy  about  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  he  talks 
openly  about  her  lightness  and  bad  government.  People  are  ashamed 
of  what  is  going  on,  and  particularly  the  Duke,  as  he  is  Lord  Robert's 
enemy.  The  Duke  is  a  great  friend  of  ours,  and  will  no  doubt  come 
to  receive  the  A.rchduke,  which  he  may  well  do  as  he  occupies  the 
principal  place  in  the  country.  For  these  reasons  I  think  the 
marriage  will  take  place,  but  we  must  touch  the  Queen  and  Council 
to  the  quick,  as  they  are  the  only  waverers,  the  country  being  with 
us.~  London,  29th  October  1559. 

29  Oct.    70.     Bishop  Quadea  to  the  Count  de  Feria. 

Many  many  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  condescension  shown  to 
me  in  your  letter  of  14th  instant,  for  which  I  am  especially  thankful, 
as  I  see  your  annoyance  at  the  troubles  of  your  poor  people  is 
sufficiently  mitigated  for  you  to  write  about  them.     God  knows  that 
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my  own  vexation  has  been  more  caused  by  the  knowledge  that  you 
were  in  trouble  about  us  than  by  the  evil  itself,  although  in  good 
truth  the  joke  has  been  a  bitter  one  for  me,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
I  shall  come  out  of  it.  I  should  rejoice  to  know  that  the  afl^airs  of 
the  Archbishops  and  good  Friar  Juan  was  not  graver  than  mine.  I 
cannot  understand,  knowing  them  as  I  do,  how  they  can  have  done 
anything  to  deserve  their  bad  treatment. 

I  have  sent  to  the  father  confessor*  the  letters  written  to  me  by 
some  of  the  godly  men  here  deploring  the  degradation  of  these  good 
friars  that  he  may  see  the  effect  that  this  business  has  had  on 
matters  here.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  letters  will  have  much 
influence,  but  at  all  events  1  console  myself  with  the  knowledge 
that  affairs  here  are  going  on  better,  iu  the  devil's  despite,  as  these 
catholics  are  firmer  than  ever,  and  the  heretics  are  fighting  so  much 
amongst  themselves  that  they  have  no  time  to  scoff  at  the  way  we 
catholics  are  persecuting  one  anotlier. 

Bedford  attacked  Cecil  the  other  day  about  the  crucifix,  and  the 
Queen  also  insulted  him  for  some  other  cause  unknown  to  me.  The 
heretic  Bishops  are  grumbling  to  he]'  about  their  revenues,  and  are 
beginning  to  preach  agpJnst  her  ;  in  fact,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all 
that  is  going  on  I  should  never  finish.  The  harvest  is  ripe  if  there 
were  someone  to  come  and  reap  it,  but  I  can  see  no  hope  of  that 
except  from  heaven.  Your  Lordship's  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Queen's  marriage  would  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a  woman  of  brains 
and  conscience  with  which  ihis  one  is  not  troubled,  but,  as  it  is,  I 
think  she  either  will  not  marry,  or,  if  she  do,  it  will  only  be 
because  she  has  brought  the  Archduke  here  and  likes  him.  Her 
need  cannot  be  greater  than  it  is,  nor  does  it  suit  us  that  it  should 
be  so,  as  that  would  mean  an  appeal  to  arms,  which  I  believe  His 
Majesty  does  not  desire.  The  best  feature  in  the  match  with  the 
Archduke  is  that  the  French  would  retire  from  the  business,  and  the 
minds  of  catholics  and  heretics  would  calm  down,  as  both  would 
think  he  would  favour  their  side.  In  this  respect  all  the  heretics 
are  quite  content  that  he  should  be  a  catholic  so  long  as  he  leaves 
them  at  liberty,  and  I  feel  sure  the  Queen  would  do  the  same,  as 
she  is  certainly  tired  of  the  vapourings  she  gave  way  to  at  first.  It 
will  be  well  for  your  Lordship  to  urge  the  coming  of  the  Archduke, 
as  it  is  most,  important,  and  the  ambassador  is  sending  one  of  his 
gentlemen  to  the  Jimperor  to  press  it.  The  freedom  of  these 
blackguards  annoys  me  beyond  measure,  as  the  Queen  says  the 
most  extraordinary  thing.'^,  and  I  always  have  a  retort  for  every 
word  which  greatly  offends  but  does  not  frighten  her,  whereas  I 
should  like  to  follow  an  exactly  contrary  course,  first  making  much 
of  her,  and  then  give  her  some  gall  syrup  in  the  form  of  news  of 
leagues  against  her  which  slie  fears  most. 

Here  we  are,  ten  or  twelve  ambassadors,  competing  for  her  favour, 
and  now  they  say  the  duke  of  Holstein,  brother  of  the  kin<'  of 
Denmark,  is  coming,  and,  as  they  tell  me,  not  a  worse-looking  man 
than  the  Archduke.     The  King  of  Sweden's  son,  who  is  hei'e,  is  fit 

*  Fresneda  the  King's  Confessor. 
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to  kill  the  Eniperor's  ambassador,  because  he  said  bis  father  was 
only  a  clown  Avho  had  stolen  his  kingdom  from  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  and  the  matter  has  reached  such  a  point  that  the  Queen 
is  careful  they  should  not  meet  in  the  palace  to  avoid  their  slashing 
each  other  in  her  presence.  To  crown  it  all  they  are  making 
mischief  with  me  about  it. 

The  other  day  when  Pickering  was  going  into  the  chapel,  which 
is  inside  the  Queen's  apartments,  the  earl  of  Arundel  came  to  the 
door  and  told  him  he  knew  very  well  that  that  was  a  place  for 
lords,  and  he  must  go  to  the  presence  chamber.  The  other 
answered  that  he  knew  that,  and  he  also  knew  that  Arundel  was 
an  impudent  discourteous  knave,  which  the  earl  .heard,  and  went 
out  without  answering  a  word,  leaving  the  other  to  enter. 
Pickering  tells  it  in  public  and  refrains  from  challenging  him  as 
he  holds  him  of  small  account,  but  it  is  only  right  that  he  should 
refrain  as  the  other  is  very  weak. 

Lord  Robert  will  ask  for  license  for  another  six  months  for  the 
Countess'  grandmother,  as  Lady  Sidney  says  he  will  do  it  better  than 
she.     If  the  Queen  will  not  give  it  I  will  ask  for  it  in  a  way  that 

will  not  fail  to  be  serviceable,  as  I  am  now  able  to  do* 

as  I  like  with  the  Queen  more  than  forraei'ly,  since  she  sees  that 
all  clergymen  are  not  sheep  like  those  of  her  own  countrj''.  I 
will  also  ask  the  Admiral  and  Robert  for  the  dogs,  and  will  send 
them  as  soon  as  I  can. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  good  offices  with  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 
God  grant  they  may  not  forget  to  pluck  me  out  of  the  trouble 
in  which  they  have  placed  me. 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  present  made  by  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
to  my  lady  the  Countess.  The  ladies  of  the  palace  here  are  very 
humble  and  civil,  which  is  more  than  their  mistress  is.  Congratu- 
lations on  the  birth  of  Don  Lorenzo,  who  thej'-  tell  me  is  a  brave 
boy.  I  write  to  the  bishojj  of  Arras  on  Irish  affairs,  which  are 
more  important  than  we  think. — London,  29th  October  1559. 

5  Nov.      71.     Count  de  Feria  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila. 

I  write  in  great  haste  to  catch  the  post,  and  have  received  three 
letters  from  you  since  14th  instant.  Yours  of  30th  ultimo  just 
handed  to  me. 

I  await  reply  from  Spnin  by  Juan  Gallego  about  your  affairs 
before  again  pestering  the  King.  His  Majesty  is  teaching  us  that 
way  of  proceeding  in  spite  of  us.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the 
Archduke  should  not  come,  but  my  opinion  is  now  of  small  im- 
portance as  his  father  will  not  let  him  come.  If  Duke  Adolph  goes 
thitiier  the  Queen  will  have  no  cause  to  find  fault  either  as  to  his 
good  looks  or  his  heresy.  We  expect  Count  Helfenstein  hourly  and 
shall  see  what  news  he  brings.  I  am  urging  what  you  write  to  the 
Duchess  (of  Parma)  and  M.  d' Arras  about  Ireland,  which  I  think 
you  also  ought  to  convey  to  the  King,  so  that  it  may  not  be  our 
fault  if  so  important  an  opportunity  is  missed.  Madame  will  answer 
as  she  thinks  best  about  the  horses  and  arms,  but  the  King  ordered 

*  Paper  torn  in  original. 
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me  to  tell  her  not  to  grant  any,  and  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  matter 
since.  I  should  not  object  to  a  horse  or  two  beins  given,  but  really 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  time  making  presents  is  over.  It  has  never 
been  of  any  use  whilst  the  other  mode  of  proceeding  has.  I  see  you 
are  now  acting  the  bland  and  loving  with  that  Medea.  The  Countess 
is  still  sadly  ailing,  but  the  boy  is  well.  I  cannot  exaggerate  my 
anxiety  about  the  license  for  the  Countess'  grandmother*  and 
Clarencis,t  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  let  the  short  time  to 
Christmas  slip  by  without  sending  it  as  the  good  old  ladies  are 
very  anxious,  as  is  my  wife.  In  your  letter  you  say  nothing  about 
Clarencis'  license  which  I  desire  as  much  as  the  other,  and  more 
as  she  has  entire  care  of  the  child  and  is  wonderfully  attentive. 
Pray  take  the  matter  in  hand. — M alines,  5th  November  1559. 

9  Nov.      72.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  wrote  by  last  post  and  have  since  received  letters  from  Spain, 
but  none  from  the  King  who  holds  these  States  in  so  small  account 
that  he  cares  not  whether  they  be  lost  or  not.  He  left  Valladolid 
on  the  9th  October,  and  the  Cortes  and  Councils  were  to  sit  in 
Toledo  on  the  12th  of  this  month.  The  duke  of  InfantazgoJ  and 
Cardinal  de  Burgos§  who  came  to  receive  the  Queen  were  to  be 
on  the  French  frontier  on  the  same  day  and  to  convey  her  to 
Guadalajara  where  the  Princess  of  Portugal  was  to  entertain  her, 
and  the  King  was  to  go  thither  and  marry  her,  and  thence  to 
Toledo  for  the  festivities.  You  will  see  by  copies  enclosed  what 
has  happened  in  the  aiitos  of  the  Inquisition  in  Valladolid  and 
Seville.  The  Archbishop!  was  a  prisoner  in  a  housed  with  two 
pages  and  Friar  Antonio**  to  serve  him.  He  had  answered  the 
archbishop  of  Seville tf  and  they  were  engaged  in  considering  the 
replies.  They  put  Friar  Juan  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  when 
he  arrived  irom  here.  We  shall  have  full  news  by  Juan  Gallego. 
The  Princess  of  Salerno  has  died  suddenly'  in  Valladolid.  I  .am 
very  anxious  about  Ladj'  Dormer's  license  which  we  have  requested. 
As  Christmas  is  drawing  near  I  have  decided  to  send  a  person 
specially,  and  I  ask  you  kindly  to  have  the  license  given  to  him 
as  soon  as  possible  as  it  is  most  important  to  me,  more  so  than 
you  would  think.  To  tell  you  the  truth  the  want  of  it  may  cost 
me  over  20,000  ducats  which  this  good  old  lady  wishes  to  give  to 
her  grand-daughter,  and  her  son  will  prevent  it  if  he  can.  Neither 
I  nor  my  wife  want  to  lose  what  is  our  own,  and  you  know  how 

*  Lady  Dormer. 

f  The  lariy  referred  to  is  no  doubt  Mistress  Susan  Clarentius  (or  Lady  Clarentius)  who 
had  been  a  fa-vourite  attendant  on  Queen  Mary,  and  was  present  at  the  Queen's  death 
nud  the  embalming  of  the  body.  Lady  Clarenlius  would  appear  to  have  entered  the 
Spanish  Ambassador's  household  soon  after  the  death  of  her  mistress,  and  accompanied 
the  Countess  to  Flanders  and  subsequently  to  .Spain.  Gresham,  who  was  in  Flanders  at 
the  time,  greatly  interested  himself  in  obtaining  these  licenses  for  the  two  ladies  to  remain 
out  of  England.  See  several  letters  of  similar  date  from  him  lo  Cecil  on  the  subject. — 
Calendar  of  State  papers,  Foreign  Series. 

J  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza  fourth  duke  of  Infantado  the  first  of  the  Castilian  nobles. 

S  The  duke  of  Infantado's  brother. 

II  Bartolome  de  Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  primate  of  Spain. 

•IT  In  the  house  of  Pedro  Gonzales  at  Valladolid  just  bought  by  the  Holy  Office. 

**  Antonio  Sanchez,  a  lay-brother  servant  of  the  Archbishop. 

•f -j-  Fernando  (i,e  Valdez,  archbishop  of  Seville,  Grand  Inqui.sitor. 
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ready  those  Council loi's  over  there  are  to  do  a  bad  turn  of  this  sort. 
They  are  letting  the  time  go  on  until  Christmas  is  past,  and  if  by 
that  time  the  license  is  not  despatched  they  will  declare  all  of  Lady 
Dormer's  property  forfeit.  Even  if  she  wished  she  could  not  go  as 
she  has  been,  and  is,  very  ill.  Olavarria  is  going  over  for  this,  and 
I  do  not  send  a  more  distinguished  ambassador,  because  we  place  all 
our  hopes  in  you  and  he  will  do  his  writing  with  his  tongue  only. 
Much  a,s  we  desire  this  license  we  wish  for  that  of  Mistress  Clarencis 
no  less  and  that  knave  Cecil,  in  order  to  lay  his  hands  on  her 
goods,  will  certainly  try  some  roguish  trick,  so  both  the  Countefs 
who  sends  her  regards  to  you,  and  I,  beg  you  with  all  our  hearts 
to  carry  this  matter  with  a  high  hand  and  send  us  these  licenses. 
I  expect  the  French  will  be  in  such  a  hurry  fo  open  the  ball  there 
that  we  shall  have  to  dance  whether  we  want  or  not.  I  hope  to 
God  it  may  be  so.  The  English  ambassador  in  France  told  our 
ambassador  there  that  it  would  be  better  for  England  if  war  broke 
out  at  once  with  the  French,  rather  than  wait  until  they  (the  French) 
were  stronger  in  Scotland,  as  it  was  evident  that  war  would  break 
out  as  soon  as  they  were. 

We  know  nothing  of  what  the  Enipeior  says  nor  has  Helfenstein 
arrived;  we  do  not  know  even  whether  he  has  left  his  house.  The 
Countess  still  in  poor  health  and  I  have  the  Antwerp  physician  here 
who  I  hope  to  God  will  cure  her.  The  boy  very  bonny.  I  believe 
Monsignor  d' Arras  will  send  you  copy  of  news  from  Rome.  If  he 
does  not  I  will  do  so  in  future.  The  dispensation  for  my  brother  to 
marry  my  neice  was  granted  whereat,  I  am  glad.*  Only  think  if 
they  were  to  make  Pacheco  pope  how  ho  would  gobble, f — Malines, 
9th  November  1559. 

12  Nov,     73,     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

B  M^M^s'         ■^^  ^^  struggling  with  the  terrible  fancies  of  the  Queen,  of  which 
Add.  26  056a.  ^^^  ^'^^^  heretics  are  ashamed. 

Surprised  at  the  steadfastness  of  the  Catholics.  Disturbances 
were  expected  as  they  were  really  dtiven  to  desperation.  Bees 
for  money  to  pay  pensions  and  salaries,  as  not  a  man  dares  to 
raise  his  voice  in  the  service  of  the  King,  and  he  is  making- 
enemies  rather  than  friends  as  he  cannot  pay  his  way. — London, 
12th  November  1559. 

13  Nov.    74,     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

The  matter  of  the  Queen's  marriage  being  in  the  position  explained 
to  your  Majesty  in  recent  letters,  a  position  which  gave  hopes  of  its 
being  brought  about,  I  received  certain  news  which  forced  me  to 
try  to  get  a  definite  declaration  from  the  Queen,  whatever  the  result 
might  be,  rather  than  the  Archduke  should  be  deceived  when  he 
arrived  here.     What   moved  me  to  ascertain  her  wishes  was   that 

*  A  clispecsation  had  already  been  granted  ro  the  Count  himself  to  marry  this  young 
lady  with  her  great  dowry,  and  when  all  was  arranged  for  the  wedding  the  Ambassador 
fell  violently  in  love  with  Miss  Dormer,  whom  he  married  secretly,  although  circumstances 
shortly  made  it  necessary  to  avow  the  marriage. 

t  Contemple  V.  S.  si  Pacheco  saliese  Papa  lo  qtte  pafaria,  an  untranslatable  play 
upon  words. 
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I  noticed  Lord  Robert  was  slackening  in  our  business  and  favouring 
the  Swedish  match,  and  that  he  had  had  words  with  his  sister 
because  she  wa.i  carrying  the  affair  further  than  he  desired,  but 
principally  because  I  had  heard  from  a  certain  person  who  is 
accustomed  to  give  ine  veracious  news  that  Lord  Robert  has  sent 
to  poison  his  wife.  Certainly  all  the  Queen  has  done  with  us  and 
with  the  Swede,  and  will  do  with  the  rest  in  the  matter  of  her 
marriage,  is  only  keeping  Lord  Robert's  enemies  and  the  country 
engaged  with  words  until  this  wicked  deed  of  killing  hir-  wife  is 
consummated.  The  same  person  told  me  some  extraordinary  things 
about  this  intimacy,  which  I  would  never  have  believed,  only  that 
now  I  find  Lord  Robert's  enemies  in  the  Council  making  no  secret 
of  their  evil  opinion  of  it,  so  that  in  view  of  all  these  things,  and 
as  Lady  Sidney  instead  of  coming  to  me  as  usual  with  encourage- 
ment was  alarmed,  I  thought  I  ought  not  to  delay  longer  in 
ascertaining  the  Queen's  intentions.  I  therefore  took  every 
opportunity  of  letting  her  know  in  the  best  way  I  could  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  be  more  open  with  us  than  hitherto, 
as  we  believed  the  Archduke  might  be  already  on  the  road,  and 
that  as  she  in  that  case  was  satisfied  that  her  reasonable  conditions 
had  been  complied  with,  we  on  our  part  ought  now  to  receive  some 
assurance  in  the  matter.  At  first  she  began,  as  usual,  with  words 
full  of  hope,  but  seeing  that  these  did  not  satisfy  me,  she  drew  back 
saying  that  she  did  not  think  of  marrying,  although  she  might  alter 
her  mind  when  she  had  seen  the  Archduke.  I  said  that  tliis 
intention  did  not  justify  her  in  giving  leave  for  the  Archduke  to 
come  and  see  her,  and  she  answered  that  what  she  intended  was  only 
to  see  and  know  him  now,  for  when  she  might  feel  inclined  to  marry. 
I  told  her  that  that  was  the  time  to  see  him,  as  I  did  not  expect 
she  would  marry  in  such  haste  when  she  did  make  up  her  mind 
as  to  lack  time  to  inform  the  Princes  who  had  to  be  consulted. 
She  answered  that  she  wanted  to  act  paradoxically  in  the  matter, 
and  to  get  married  before  anyone  in  the  world  knew  of  it ;  where- 
upon I  said,  seeing  it  was  useless  to  dispute  any  more,  that  if  she 
thought  of  doing  it  in  that  way  there  was  no  need  that  your 
Majesty's  servants  should  trouble  her  any  more  about  it.  She  did 
not  like  me  to  be  undeceived  already,  as  she  well  knows  the  danger 
which  may  arise,  and  told  me  that  she  would  think  over  what  had 
better  be  done.  I  asked  her  that  communications  on  the  matter 
should  be  made  to  the  Emperor's  ambassador  in  my  presence.  The 
next  day  they  summoned  us,  and  when  we  three  were  together  I 
saw  she  still  wished  to  justify  herself,  so  I  determined  to  tell  her 
what  I  had  hitherto  withheld,  namely,  what  Lady  Sidney  and  her 
brother  and  Treasurer  Parry  had  told  us,  without  mentioning  their 
names.  I  said  that  although  no  one  would  believe  that  so  wise  and 
prudent  a  Princess  would  bring  the  Archduke  over  only  to  reject 
him,  yet  we  should  not  have  dared  to  write  to  the  Emperor  as  we 
had  if  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  her  Court  had  not  assured 
us  that  she  would  marry  him  when  he  came,  and  these  persons  had 
informed  us  that  they  took  this  step  by  her  orders,  as  she  had 
refrained  from  telling  us  herself  from  modesty ;  and  we  therefore 
wished  for  a  more  definite  declaration  from  her  than  hitherto,  now 
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that  in  all  probability  the  Archduke  was  on  his  way.  I  thought 
this  would  have  excited  her  greatly,  as  was  to  be  expected  if  it 
were  not  true,  or  at  least  if  it  were  true  that  she  would  have  put 
on  some  appearance  of  indignation.  But  this  was  not  the  case, 
for  without  even  asking  who  the  persons  referred  to  were,  she 
answered  that  some  one  had  done  this  with  good  intentions,  but 
without  any  coramission  from  her.  We  were  rather  aggrieved  at 
this,  as  we  saw  the  trick  had  not  been  played  by  her  alone,  and  we 
ended  by  agreeing  that  we  would  advise  the  Emperor  of  what  I 
have  said,  in  order  that  he  should  decide  whether  to  send  his  son 
on  these  conditions  or  not.  She  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  declare 
herself  on  this  matter.  The  Emperor's  ambassador  is  despatching 
a  courier  with  this  news,  and  he  has  been  so  scandalized  at  it  all 
that  he  wanted  to  write  a  very  bad  account  to  his  master ;  but  I 
have  prevented  it,  and  I  believe  what  he  will  write  will  not  shut 
the  door  to  the  Emperor's  wisli  if  any  better  feature  in  the  affair 
should  appear.  I  am  obliged  to  complain  of  somebody  in  this 
matter,  and  have  complained  of  Lady  Sidney  only,  although  in 
good  truth  she  is  no  more  to  blame  than  I  am,  as  I  have  said 
privately.  If  your  Majesty  pleases  to  write  about  it  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  conversation  should  turn  that  way  in  the  meanwhile,  I  will 
tell  the  Emperor's  ambassador  what,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  done. 
Paget  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  said  that,  so  far  as  he  understood, 
the  Queen  was  not  entirely  unfavourable,  although  she  was  still 
resolved  not  to  marry  until  she  had  seen  her  future  husband.  The 
opinion  of  both  the  Council  and  herself  was  that  no  improvement 
in  the  present  state  of  things  here  could  be  expected  except  through 
this  marriage,  and  they  were  all  favourable  to  it,  but  that  I  did 
well  to  get  an  assurance  from  the  Queen,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
indecision.  This  is  all  that  has  happened,  and  I  hope  your  Majesty 
will  not  consider  my  action  ill-timed  or  injudicious,  as,  so  long  as 
the  Queen's  own  words  were  confirmed  by  the  assurance  of  her 
friends,  I  thought  I  could  not  be  wrong  if  I  followed  their  advice, 
but  when  I  found  Lady  Sidney-  was  doubtful  and  complained  of  the 
Queen  and  her  brother  (Lord  Robert),  I  thought  best  to  put  an  end 
to  uncertainty.  I  also  bore  in  mind  that  if  the  Emperor  is  not 
resolved  to  send  his  son,  this  step  of  mine  will  be  apposite,  whereas 
if  he  thinks  of  sending  him  it  will  still  be  well  that  he  should  know 
how  things  stand  here  before  he  starts.  In  case  he  should  have 
already  set  out,  in  which  event  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  look 
for  him  to  turn  back  again,  I  will  describe  the  position  here  in  order 
that  your  Majesty  may  have  the  question  considered  from  this  point 
of  view  and  decide  accordingly. 

As  I  knew  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  chief  of  Lord  Robert's 
enemies,  who  are  all  the  principal  people  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
he  had  said  that  if  Lord  Robert  did  not  abandon  his  present 
pretensions  and  presumption  he  would  not  die  in  his  bed,  I  got  the 
Ambassador  to  write  to  him,  Norfolk,  and  also  wrote  myself,  and  we 
sent  a  gentleman  interpreter  of  ours  to  him  with  Lord  Sidney  (sic), 
who  is  a  kinsman  of  Robert's,  and  a  great  adherent  of  the  Duke,  with 
instructions  to  give  him  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  in  this 
business,  and  the  point  to  which  we  had  brought  it,  in  order 
a    66529.  H 
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that  we  might  obtain  his  countenance  and  advice.  He  replied  very 
graciously,  and  sent  word  that  he  should  rejoice  greatly  if  the  affair 
could  be  brought  about  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  Archduke  should 
come  publicly  and  ostentatiously,  in  which  case  he  (Norfolk)  would 
stake  his  right  arm  tha.t  he  would  give  us  the  votes  of  aU  the 
biggest  and  best  in  the  land.  He  himself  would  come  here  to  be 
present  at  the  reception  of  the  Archduke,  to  whom  he  wished  to  speak 
before  he  entered  London,  and  asked  us  to  endeavour  to  get  him 
appointed  by  the  Queen  to  go  to  meet  him.  I  think  this  hatred  of 
Lord  Robert  will  continue,  as  the  Duke  and  the  rest  of  them  cannot 
put  up  with  his  being  King.  I  am  of  opinion  if  the  Archduke 
comes  and  makes  the  acquaintance  and  obtains  the  goodwill  of 
these  people,  even  if  this  marriage — of  which  I  have  now  no  hope 
except  by  force — should  £aU  through,  aud  any  disaster  were  to  befall 
the  Queen,  such  as  may  be  feared  from  her  bad  government,  the 
Archduke  might  be  summoned  to  marry  Lady  Catherine  to  whom 
the  kingdom  falls  if  this  woman  dies.  If  the  Archduke  sees  her 
(Catherine)  he  should  so  bear  himself  that  she  should  understand 
this  design,  which  in  my  opinion  may  be  beneficial  and  even 
necessary. 

The  ambassador  Thrograorton  came  from  France  two  days  ago 
very  busy,  and  they  are  making  much  of  him,  so  that  we  should 
think  he  comes  on  various  affairs  of  state,  but  the  real  reason  for  his 
journey  is  to  hurry  the  sending  of  arms  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  to 
urge  forward  the  fitting  out  of  the  fleet.  The  Queen  has  taken 
Count  Mansfelt  and  another  Colonel  who  is  in  Denmark  into  her 
service,  and  I  understand  she  thinks  of  providing  herself  in  this  way 
with  the  troops  she  requires.  If  she  finds  herself  very  much  pressed 
she  will  rather  marry  the  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  is  a 
heretic  and  offers  her  many  millions,  than  the  Archduke.  The 
kinsman  of  the  Swedish  King  has  left  to  fetch  the  King's  son  whom 
the  Queen  says  she  wishes  to  see  before  making  up  her  mind,  and 
they  have  told  them  the  same  as  they  told  us.  I  have  just  heard 
that  Lady  Sidney  is  discouraged  about  the  Queen,  and  she  sends  to 
say  to  me  that  even  though  she  be  in  the  Tower  she  will  not  cease 
to  proclaim  what  is  going  on,  and  that  her  worst  enemy  is  her 
brother. 

I  also  understand  that  these  people  are  trying  very  hard  to  satisfy 
the  king  of  France  and  avoid  a  rupture.  I  think  he  will  be  satisfied 
if  this  marriage  is  not  effected  at  present.  Your  Majesty  understands 
better  than  I  the  dangers  which  threaten  England  from  the  French 
and  the  evils  which  may  befall  your  Majesty  by  dissensions  here. 
With  regard  to  Ireland  I  have  done  what  your  Majesty  has  ordered 
through  the  bishop  of  Arras,  but  as  the  answer  came  late  I  under- 
stand they  have  sent  to  your  Majesty  direct.  The  man  they  have  here 
has  told  me  twice  that  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  French  if 
your  Majesty  does  not  protect  them.  I  have  tried  to  keep  this 
man  satisfied  and  shall  no  doubt  hear  from  him  what  is  done  here 
in  the  business,  which  information  I  will  convey  to  the  duchess  of 
Paruia. 

Postscript :  The  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden  went  to-day  to  visit  the 
Queen,  and  being  tired  of  waiting  in  an  antechamber  he  went  away 
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to  his  house  without  saying  a  •word  to  anybody.  I  think  he  is 
undeceived  now  after  scattering  large  sums  of  money  amongst  these 
people  and  showing  himself  off  to  the  Queen, — Endorsed  13th 
November  1559. 

18  Nov.    75.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

On  the  13th  instant  I  informed  your  Majesty  what  had  passed 
with  the  Queen  in  the  matter  of  getting  her  to  declare  herseU" 
about  the  marriage,  and  the  undecided  answer  she  gave  us  and  how 
I  had  shown  myself  aggrieved  against  Lady  Sidney  although  I  know 
that,  far  from  being  to  blame,  she  is  glad  I  should  take  this  step,  as 
she  says  she  will  make  known  to  the  Queen  and  everybody  what 
has  occurred  if  she  is  asked.  I  have  since  learnt  that  the  coming 
of  the  ambassador  Throgmorton  has  resulted  after  much  altercation 
in  the  Queen  and  Council  deciding  to  give  overt  help  to  the  Scots 
in  casting  out  the  French  and  to  de'iver  the  country  to  the  earl  of 
Arran,  and  although  this  is  not  entirely  public  yet,  I  understand 
that  it  is  decided,  and  Throgmorton  told  the  duke  of  Norfolk  so 
some  days  ago.  The  question  of  the  Queen's  marriage  is  still 
pending,  as  she  shows  the  same  indecision  in  marrying  the  earl 
of  Arran  as  with  the  rest,  but  she  and  they  confess  that  if  he  gets 
the  kingdom  the  match  is  the  most  desirable  for  the  union  of  the 
island  and  the  consequent  advantages.  Some  believe,  and  I  amongst 
them  from  what  I  see  going  on  in  her  house,  that  she  is  not  in 
earnest,  but  only  wants  to  amuse  the  crowd  with  the  hope  of  the 
match  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  Lord  Robert,  who  is  very  vigilant 
and  suspicious,  as  he  has  again  been  warned  that  there  is  a  plot  to 
kill  him,  which  I  quite  believe,  for  not  a  man  in  the  realm  can  suffer 
the  idea  of  his  being  king.  The  Queen  has  simultaneously  taken 
another  step  of  great  importance  towards  carrying  out  her  designs, 
namely,  in  commencing  this  war,  as  she  thinks  your  Majesty  and 
the  French  will  probably  take  up  arms,  which  is  exactly  what  these 
people  want  and  have  been  expecting  for  a  year,  and,  as  I  understand, 
have  tried  to  bring  about  by  telling  the  French  ambassador  that 
your  Majesty  was  again  in  treaty  for  the  Queen's  hand  and  meant 
to  abandon  their  King's  sister,  who  they  thought  would  never  enter 
Spain,  That  now  being  beyond  doubt  they  have  adopted  the  other 
com'se  of  commencing  war  with  the  object  I  have  mentioned  and 
are  sure  when  your  Majesty  sees  them  in  a  fix  that  you  must  help 
them.  They  thus  venture  to  put  themselves  into  manifest  peril, 
beginning  war  without  forces  with  the  sole  object  of  setting  their 
neighbours  by  the  ears  and  extricating  themselves  from  the  extremity 
in  which  they  are.  They  think  they  will  then  be  able  (o  do  as  they 
like  both  as  regards  religion  and  their  marriages  and  appetites  as 
well  as  in  the  other  things  they  usually  do  when  their  neighbours 
have  need  of  them.  I  do  not  know  how  to  act,  and  in  order  not  to  err 
I  adopt  the  plan  of  staying  at  home  and  signifying  displeasure  both 
about  the  war  and  the  marriage.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  came  here 
yesterday,  who  tells  me  he  has  begun  to  oppose  the  war  openly  and 
to  urge  the  match  with  the  Archduke  on  the  ground  that  since  the 
end  aimed  at,  namely,  the  defence  of  the  country,  can  be  attained 
much  more  easily  by  this  means  there  is  no  reason  to  go  to  war. 
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I  encouraged  him  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  view  was  in 
conformity  with  j^our  Majesty's  wishes  and  those  of  all  who  have 
at  heart  tlie  interests  of  the  Queen  and  the  countiy.  J  do  not  know 
liow  this  business  will  end,  but  I  have  thought  best  to  inform  your 
Majesty  and  the  duchess  of  Parma  at  once  of  wliat  has  happened, 
and  that  they  aie  publicly  sending  arms  to  Scotland.  Tiie  captains 
who  were  here  have  gone  thither  and  considerable  numbers  of  troops, 
and  it  is  said  also  that  the  Queen's  ships  are  ready. 

Lady  Sidney's  husband  came  yesterday  to  tell  me  that  the  Queen 
was  sending  two  ambassadors,  one  to  your  Majesty  and  the  other  to 
the  Emperor.  He,  Sidney,  is  to  go  to  the  Emperor.  He  wished  to 
make  me  believe  that  he  still  thought  the  match  with  the  Archduke 
would  be  brought  about.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Queen  is 
only  sending  these  ambassadors  out  of  compliment,  and  to  counteract 
the  reports  she  thinks  we  have  sent  to  your  Majesty,  and  the 
Emperor  and  in  f  utherance  of  her  design  of  arousing  the  suspicions 
of  the  French  that  the  match  will  yet  be  concluded,  which  they 
certainly  fear  very  much.  The  sending  of  these  ambassadors  is 
very  opportune  for  her  to  show  that  the  negotiations  are  still  on 
foot  and  near  conclusion  and  Throgmorton  says  that  he  will  shortly 
return  to  I'rance,  probably  to  fci'ag  and  threaten  about  the  marriage 
in  view  of  the  despatch  of  the  ambassadors  of  which  I  will  give 
notice  to  Monsignor  de  Chantonnay.  I  do  not  wish  to  omit  saying 
that  if  the  Archduke  has  left  Vienna,  I  .should  see  no  objection  to 
his  taking  a  turn  in  this  country  if  this  would  not  injure  us  with 
the  French  by  arousing  their  suspicion  that  the  business  was  settled. 
I  am  moved  .to  this  by  seeing  the  inclination  towards  his  name 
shown  by  the  majority  of  the  people  and  the  ruin  which,  as  I  think 
daily  threatens  the  Queen.  She  would  be  succeeded  by  Lady 
Catherine,  who  would  be  very  much  more  desirable  than  this  one,  as 
1  have  already  written. 

Oil  separcde  sheet  attached  to  the  foregoing : — 
Since  writing  the  above  letter  I  have  heard  that  the  French  have 
captured  a  sum  of  money  that  the  Queen  was  sending  to  the  Scots 
in  a  letter  from  Cecil.  This  is  the  first  open  rupture.  The  Queen 
has  summoned  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  make  him  general  of  the 
frontier.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  thus  cause  him  to  slacken 
in  the  other  afi'air,  or  whether  he  may  think  he  can  do  more  in  the 
position  than  without  it.  I  understand  that  after  he  had  spoken 
to  several  of  the  Council  about  the  Archduke's  match,  Throgmorton 
came  and  asked  him  what  conditions  were  offered  by  the  Emperor 
to  the  Queen  for  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  and  the  Duke  sent 
word  to  me.  I  answered  that  when  the  Queen  had  made  up  her 
mind  we  would  then  treat  of  terms,  which,  however,  in  peace  or 
war,  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  Queen,  although  we  did 
not  know  them  in  detail  as  the  Queen  had  never  allowed  the  matter 
to  proceed  so  far.  I  believe  Throgmorton  wants  to  be  able  to  tell 
something  to  the  French  that  shall  not  arouse  their  suspicion,—. 
London,  18th  November  1659. 

—  Nov..'  76.     Count  de  Feeia  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila. 

The    license   to   hand,  many  thanks.     The  Queen  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  my  wife  for  having  spoken  about  her  for  really  she 
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has  been  most  reticent  and  has  never  said  a  word.  I  lieHeve  I  am 
tlie  culprit  for  saying  what  I  know  to  Iju  true,  and  the  Queen  will 
repent  of  having  behaved  as  she  has  to  me  before  a  year  is  over.  I 
do  not  understand  why  the  Queen  should  complain  after  treating 
the  Countess  as  disco uiteousl^'  as  she  has,  and  by  God  I  will  say  as 
much  to  her  ambassador,  who  came  yesterday  and  sent  word  to  me 
tliat  he  had  instructions  from  his  mistress  to  visit  the  Duchess,  but 
that  as  he  heard  she  was  not  well  he  would  do  so  another  day. 

License  has  been  given  to  Granado  to  take  out  four  horses.  He 
tried  hard  for  six,  but  I  thought  even  four  too  many,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  that  you  wrote  recommending  it,  he  would  not  liave  got  them, 
as  the  King,  who  knew  what  Granado  had  come  for,  sent  to  me  at 
Glient  to  tell  Madame  not  to  give  him  a  license  for  any.  I  am  glad 
the  Queen  has  undeceived  us  in  time,  although  I  never  believed  her, 
for  now  the  Emperor  will  not  let  his  son  come  until  after  all  is 
settled,  and  I  think  he  is  right.  Even  ihough  the  negotiations 
may  be  renewed  your  Lordship  should  not  again  treat  on  this  point 
as  you  will  hear  from  Count  Helfenstein's  instructions.  The  French 
game  is  to  stop  this  marriage.  I  believe  it  must  end  in  war.  I  go 
to  Spjiin  as  soon  as  my  wife  is  fit. — Vi^ithout  date. 


27  Nov.    77.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

Simancas,  The  duUe  of  Norfolk  spoke  out  so  plainly  to  Lord  Robert  tlie 
Add.  26  0560.^^^^^^  ^^y  ^'^^^  ^'^^y  separated  abruptly,  and  Robert  told  him  he  was 
neither  a  good  Englishman  nor  a  loyal  subject  who  advised  the 
Queen  to  marry  a  foreigner.  Things  are  very  strained  between 
them,  and  the  Duke  has  gone  home  in  dudgeon  and  refused  the 
command  in  chief  on  the  frontier. 

The  war  is  unpopular  and   the  Archduke's    marriage  desired.-- 
London,  27th  November  1559. 


13  Dec.     78.     Relation  of  a  letter  from  Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

Simancas,  The  Queen  had  sent  for  him  and  told  him  that  seeing  tlie  iniuries 
Add.  26  056a.  ^"^  ''^^  received  from  the  French  she  must  defend  herself,  and  as  it 
was  important  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  know  of  this  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  she  could  not  safely  send  a  courier  by  way  of  France, 
she  begged  the  Bishop  to  remit  the  news  to  His  Majesty  pending 
the  despatch  of  the  ambassadois  she  intended  to  send. 

Her  reasons  were  that  the  king  of  France  had  assumed  her  style 
and  arms  and  had  8,000  soldiers  in  Scotland,  besides  which  he  was 
sending  40  ships  with  munitions,  and  the  Rhiengraf  and  Rocandolph 
Avere  raising  regiments  to  invade  England. 

Cecil  brought  the  Queen's  letter  to  the  Bishop  for  your  Majesty, 
and  said  they  had  news  that  300  French  had  placed  themselves  in 
the  fort  of  Eyemouth  and  had  re-fortified  it  in  violation  of  treaties, 
and  thus  they  have  begun  the  offensive.  The  Queen  had  ordered  her 
forces  at  Berwick  to  turn  them  out  at  once. 
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The  French  had  promised  the  king  of  Denmark  te  settle  his 
dispute  with  the  duchess  of  Lorraine  in  his  favour  if  he  would  let 
their  Germans  embark  from  his  port. 

Cecil  said  they  would  be  face  to  face  in  five  days,  and  if  they,  the 
English,  lose  a  battle  the  French  will  come  right  on  to  London. 

The  Queen  desired  that  your  Majesty  should  be  informed,  as  it 
was  of  so  great  importance  to  you,  and  begged  for  advice. 

The  real  object  of  the  Queen  is  to  set  all  her  neighbours  by  the 
ears  and  then  take  advantage  of  it  for  her  own  ends. 

The  Queen  revived  the  subject  of  the  Archduke,  and  said  she 
believed  he  was  in  the  country.  The  Bishop  referred  her  to  Count 
Helfenstein. 

Cecil  also  wanted  to  talk  about  the  marriage,  but  the  Bishop 
would  not  discuss  it  as  they  will  follow  it  up  if  they  are  in  earnest, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  deceived  a  second  time  if  it  is  only  a  feint. 
Some  of  the  Council  confess  that  the  Queen  must  accept  this 
marriage,  but  your  Majesty,  must  undertake  to  protect  the  Archduke 
and  the  country. 

Understands  that  the  Queen's  ambassadors  are  going  to  your 
Majesty  to  propose  marriage  with  the  Prince  (Carlos).  That  Brury 
of  the  Queen's  chamber  and  his  brother  had  been  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot  against  Lord  Robert. 

He  had  spoken  to  the  French  ambassador  who  greatly  belittled 
the  Queen's  armaments  and  said  if  she  wanted  war  she  should  have 
plenty  of  it. — London,  13th  December  1559. 


13  Dec. 

Simancas, 

B.M.,  M.S., 

Add.  2G,056a 


to  the  Duke  of  Alba. 
mv  letters  to  His  Majesty  that  what  we  have 


79.    Bishop  Quadra 

You  will  see  by  _ 
feared  so  lorjg  has  at  last  come  to  pass.  It  is  the  Queen's  act,  and  I 
pray  God  that  Christendom  may  not  again  be  set  afiame  by  these 
corrupt  and  evil  appetites,  I  think  the  preparations  that  were  to  be 
made  should  be  made  at  once,  as  delay  is  dangerous,  and  in  the  mean- 
while I  will  bear  myself  as  3  our  Excellency  ordered  me  months  ago 
at  Chateau  Cambresi  towards  those  members  of  the  Council  I 
mentioned  to  the  Count  de  Feria.  I  .im  deeply  anxious,  and  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  in  which  I  am,  so  prejudicial  as  they  are  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  negotiations,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I 
shall  carry  so  great  a  business  through,  as  His  Majesty  has  left  me 
here  without  money,  without  any  letters  from  him,  and  without 
orders  for  over  four  months.  I  am  out  of  health  and  to  do  things  at 
haphazard  is  to  make  success  impossible.  I  know  your  Excellency 
hears  plenty  of  such  language  as  this,  but  I  cannot  help  begging 
that  at  least  I  may  have  news  of  His  Majesty's  health. — Iiondon, 
13th  December  1559. 

18  Dec.    80.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Count  de  Feria. 
Simancae,         This  Irishman  told  me  to-day  that  certain  people  of  their  religion 
yTid^ac 0^6    ^^  conversation  with  the  Queen  lately  mentioned  the  great  numbers 
of  Flemings  and  Dutchmen  with  the  families  and  households  who 

*  Christina,  daughter  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  married  in  l.'i34  to  Francis  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan,  and  seeoDdly  in  1541,  to  the  first  dul?e  of  Lorraine,  who  (Jied  )545, 
§be  digcl  1590, 
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wcru  flocking  into  tliis  country  from  the  States  on  account  of 
religion,  when  she  answered  that  they  were  all  welcome,  and  tliat 
she  at  least  would  never  fail  them.  She  said,  moreover,  that  when 
the  Spaniards  who  now  govern  the  States  were  all  gone  back  to 
roast  in  their  sweltering  Indies  or  their  burning  Spain  slie  well  knew 
that  her  religion  would  flourish  there  as  she  had  some  of  the 
principal  men  on  her  side. 

She  no  doubt  thinks  to  upset  all  the  world  by  this  means,  and 
indeed  she  is  trying  the  game  already  in  France,  and  her  friends  are 
boasting  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  there. 

I  write  this  because  you  are  no  doubt  the  Spaniartl  to  whom  she 
referred,  She  will  be  glad  enough  to  hear  that  you  have  gone. — 
London,  18th  December  1559, 

27  Dec.    81.    The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  Count  de  Feria, 

By  what  I  write  to  Madame  (the  duchess  of  Parma)  your  Lordship 
will  see  what  a  pretty  business  it  is  to  have  to  treat  with  this 
woman,  who  I  think  must  have  a  hundred  thousand  devils  in  her 
body,  notwithstanding  that  she  is  for  ever  telling  me  that  she  yearns 
to  be  a  nun  and  to  pass  her  time  in  a  cell  praying.  I  have  heard  great 
things  of  a  sort  that  cannot  be  written  about  and  you  will  under- 
stand what  they  must  be  by  that.  Count  Helfenstein  should  depart 
at  once  and  the  matter  decided  one  way  or  the  other  as  things  have 
reached  a  point  that  will  not  allow  us  to  avoid  jumping  the  ditch 
for  fear  of  falling  in.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  inform  you  that  I  am  told 
by  a  certain  person  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  send  troops  from 
Flanders  to  this  country  there  is  no  place  so  easily  invaded  as  Lynn, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  has  a  port  and  shore  whence  a  force 
can  be  very  easily  thrown  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  town  in  a  strong 
position,  I  am  told  this  by  an  experienced  soldier  who  knows  the 
country  well  and  who  fears  the  French  may  get  in,  having  the  coast 
of  Holland  at  hand  whence  they  can  easily  run  over  on  a  single 
tack.  From  this  place  to  Bristol  they  say  there  is  a  perfect  line  of 
rivers  and  mountains  dividing  the  land  from  the  Cornish  promontory 
to  Lynn,  the  best  part  of  the  country. 

It  appears  still  possible  that  Mr.  Sidney  may  go  as  ambassador  to 
Spain.  He  tells  me  that  if  it  be  only  to  go  thither,  arrange  this 
marriage  and  return,  he  would  go  with  pleasure,  but  he  does  not 
want  to  go  and  stay  there  and  take  his  wife  without  whom  he  will 
not  go.  He  has  become  reconciled  with  Mr.  Robert,  with  whom  he' 
had  recently  been  on  very  bad  terms.  I  imagine  Robert  wishes  to 
make  much  of  your  Lordship  through  him  as  he  is  persuaded  he 
could  not  do  so  well  through  me,  knowing  that  I  am  anything  but 
pleased  with  his  dissimulation. 

They  tell  me  the  Queen  is  displeased  that  some  of  them  are  greatly 
caressing  a  nephew  of  Cardinal  Pole,  uncle  of  her  brother  (sic)  and 
she  suspects  all  of  those  who  surround  him  and  particularly  Lord 
Hastings  ;  but  let  her  take  what  care  s-he  may,  she  cannot  prevent 
the  river  overflowing  its  banks  one  of  these  days,  and,  on  my  faith,  I 
think  that  her  -own  co-religionists  may  bring  this  about  before  the 
Catholics,     For  the  love  of  God  I  pray  your  T,/ordship  not  to  forget 
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affairs   here,   for  I   see    what  good   opportunities    are    presenting 
themselves  for  remedying  the  evil.--Lor-don,,  27th  December  1559. 

1560. 
21  Jan.     82.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 
Simaneas,         Ambassador  Throgmorton  leaves  for  France  to-morrow,  but  his 
AM'^a^ofe'a  g°^°§  abates  not  a  jot  of  the  preparations  for  the  war  in  Scotland  or 
'the  raising  of  troops  to  send  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  who  is  awaiting 
them  at  Newcastle.     I  think  Throgmorton's  journey  is  the  outcome 
of  the  visit  of  LaMotte  to  France  who,  as  I  have  already  written, 
was  sent  by  the  French  Ambassador  here.     God  grant  that  it  may  be 
successful. 

I  hear  the  French  are  doing  much  damage  to  the  rebel  places  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  said  have  broken  Stirling  bridge,  which  will  be  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  communication  of  the  rebel  forces  if  the  news 
bo  true.  It  is  reported  that  the  loss  of  the  Marquis  d'Elbceuf's  ships 
has  been  very  great,  and  enormous  quantities  of  wreckage  have  been 
cast  upon  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  It  is  said  that  some  of  their  vessels 
stationed  in  Scotland  have  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  One  of  the 
Queen's  ships  there  was  also  lost  at  the  same  time  and  others  much 
injured.  The  French  general  of  infantry  sought  safety  in  one  of 
the  ports,  and  the  French  say  that  a  number  of  cavalry  will  shortly 
be  sent,  and  the  Marquis  himself  may  come  back  if  they  will  let 
him  pass,  which  might  be  of  importance  seeing  the  illness  of  the 
Queen  Regent  who  is  very  bad. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  has  not  so  many  troops  as  I  wrote  last  week 
to  His  Majesty,  but  they  say  that  by  the  middle  of  February  he  will 
have  all  his  forces  together,  including  1,000  horse,  which  he  already 
has,  most  of  which  have  been  contributed  by  gentlemen  who  were 
taxed  for  them  according  to  their  incomes  and  bear  the  cost  of  them 
until  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  muster. 

There  are  great  complaints  about  this. 

The  Duke  (Norfolk)  has  written  to  me  expressing  great  desire 
that  the  Archduke's  matter  should  be  carried  through,  and  I  have 
replied  showing  how  small  is  the  hope  of  success. 

Duke  Adolph  of  Holstein  has  accepted  an  income  from  this  Queen 
as  he  has  from  our  King,  and  they  say  he  will  shortly  be  here,  not 
quite  without  hope  that  the  Queen  will  marry  him  although  he 
comes  ostensibly  as  her  mercenary  soldier.  No  doubt  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  this  to  stop  the  French  from  shipping  troops  in 
Denmark  for  Scotland.  The  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  the  earl 
of  Arran  is  more  talked  about  than  ever,  no  doubt  because  the 
Archduke's  suit  is  looked  upon  as  at  an  end.  Your  Highness  knows 
how  much  hope  I  have  left  on  the  subject,  although  in  a  discussion 
I  had  with  the  Queen  lately,  speaking  of  the  alliance  between  the 
French  and  Scots,  she  said  she  thought  it  would  not  succeed  for 
two  reasons  :  first,  that  no  one  would  dare  now  to  offend  the  earl  of 
Arran,  who  is  so  near  the  throne  as  the  Queen  is  ill ;  and  secondly, 
because  every  man  in  the  country  hoped  to  join  the  two  crowns  by 
means  of  the  earl's  marriage,  which  would  be  impossible  if  the  Scots 
turned  their  backs  on  him.  It  is  reported  that  your  Highness  is 
fitting  out  some  ships  in  Holland  and  that  others  are  being  armed 
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in  Spain,  whicli  causes  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  liere.     The  purpose  of 

Viscount  Montague's  embassy  is,  I  understand,  to  propose  a  renewal 

of  the  alliance  between  this  Queen  and  our  King,  which  Cecil  tells 

me  will  be  much  more  advantageous  to  the  King  than  formerly,  as 

the  English   have  nothing  to  lose  now  on  the  continent,   and  his 

Majesty  would  only  be  called  upon  to  defend  them  against  invasion 

oikthe  island  which  they  consider  an  almost  impossible  contingency. 

Although  I  know  tJiat  Throgmorton's  visit  to  France  is  more  at 

the  request  of  the  French  than  the  v:ish  of  the  Queen,  it  inspires  me 

with  a  good  deal  of  alarm  as  I  Jcnoxu  hoiv  close  is  the  understanding 

between  these  people  and  the  French  heretics  which  Throgmorton  has 

brought  about.     He  sent  one  of  his  servants  on  ahead  six  days  ago, 

])retending  that  he  was  one  of  Preyner's  servants.     The  French  are 

fully  aware  of  the  bad  turn  he  played  them  in  getting  the  earl  of 

Arran  away,  and  all   through  this  Scotch  business,  and  I  consider 

him  a  man  ready  to  do  any  wickedness.     The  French  no  doubt 

know  this,  but  are  luilling  to  seize  at  any  excuse  for  delay  to  give 

them  time  to  send  their  cavalry  and  the  rest,  and  they  also  think  the 

Queen  may  thus  be  gradually  weaned  from  the  idea  of  turning  them 

out  of  Scotland.     In  this  they  are  much  mistaJcen,  us  prejjarations 

were  never  so  actively  made  here  as  they  are  now,  and  I  am  told 

that  money  has  been  sent  to  the  Scotch  rebels,  ivhich  is  a  great  thing 

for  this  Queen  to  do,  as  she  is  not   inclined  to  waste  her  money.     I 

am  told  by  a  merchant  who  knows  that  10,000  crowns  have  been 

sent.      Your  Highness  may  be  sure  that   if  this  wickedness  here 

is  carried  forward  the  new  religion  will  be  a  means  of  destroying 

all  the   neighbouring  states,   and   no   one   will   be  safe. — London, 

21st  January  1560. 

27  Jan.     83.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

The  ambassadors  that  the  Queen  is  sending  to  your  Majesty  came 
yesterday,  and  treasurer  Parry  with  them,  and  asked  me  on  their 
mistress'  behalf  to  write  to  your  Majesty  recommending  them,  as  I 
have  done,  and  they  will  deliver  my  letters  to  your  Majesty. 

The  Viscount*  sent  me  a  note  to-day  complaining  that  they  have 
never  allowed  him  to  come  to  my  house  except  in  company  with 
those  who  came,  and  he  added  that  if  he  were  not  forced  he  would 
never  undertake  so  troublesome  and  unjust  an  embassy  as  that 
which  he  bears,  but  that  as  he  is  accredited  to  your  Majesty,  on 
whom  the  hope  of  the  country  rests,  he  endures  it  all  with  patience, 
his  only  sorrow  being  that  he  is  accompanied  by  a  man  whose  sole 
office  is  to  spy  upon  him.  I  think  he  will  take  it  well  if  your 
Majesty  will  hear  him  sometimes  privately,  and  I  believe  this  can 
only  tend  to  your  Majesty's  advantage.  All  the  favour  your 
Majesty  can  show  him  is  well  deserved  by  a  man  who  has  acted  as 
he  has  done,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  honourably  of  any  man 
of  his  quality  in  our  time.  I  know  your  Majesty  will  for  this 
reason  extend  all  consideration  to  him,  and  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  remind  your  Majesty  of  it ;  but  I  have  not  liked  to  disappoint  him 
by  failing  to  give  him   this  letter,  which  will  go  safely  as  he  bears 

*  Montague, 
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it  him&elf.  I  also  send  letters  from  Paget  who  iiiakes  great  pro- 
fessions of  service  to  your  Majesty.  I  hope  to  receive  your  Majesty's 
instructions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  hiui  and  others. 

The  Queen's  army  is  to  be  in  Scotland  within  a  fortnight, 
respecting  which  and  other  matters  I  write  by  way  of  Flanders. — 
London,  27th  January  1560. 

January.    84.     BiSHOP  Quadea  to  the  Count  de  Feeia. 
Sitoancae,        Everything  here  is  in  an  incredible  state.     Every  one  sad  and 
A(id.  26  osca.  discontented  with  what  is  going  on. 

The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Durham  dead,  and  many  others 
also,  but  all  were  as  steadfast  as  saints. 

Many  masses  still  said  in  London. 

Cecil  is  the  heart  of  the  business  and  determined  to  carry  it 
through  until  they  are  ruined,  as  they  will  be.  The  Queen  calls 
Lady  Catharine  her  daughter,  although  the  feeling  between  them 
can  hardly  be  that  of  mother  and  child,  but  the  Queen  has  thought 
best  to  put  her  in  her  chamber  and  makes  much  of  her  in  order  to 
keep  her  quiet.  She  even  talks  about  formally  adopting  her.  On 
the  other  hand  Cecil  tells  me  that  neither  she  nor  any  other  woman 
will  succeed  in  order  to  exclude  also  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  whose 
son  if  he  were  taken  to  France  might  disagree  with  their  stomachs. 
They  signify  that  Hastings*  would  succeed.  He  loves  Robert  as  he 
loves  the  devil,  although  he  is  his  brother-in-law  and  walks  in  his 
shadow.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  has  arrived.  In  fact,  things  are  in 
such  a  muddle  that  they  can  only  be  written  about  confusedly. — 
London,  January  1560. 

3  Feb.      85.  The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  King. 

I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  24th  December  some  six  days 
since  enclosing  another  for  the  Queen,  to  whom  I  sent  it  at  once,  as  I 
was  indisposed,  in  order  that  she  might,  if  she  pleased,  reply  thereto 
by  her  ambassadors,  who  were  leaving.  In  accordance  with  your 
Majesty's  instructions  I  have  again  told  her  how  undesirable  it  is 
for  her  to  remain  unmarried,  and  how  great  is  the  danger  which 
results  to  the  tranquillity  of  her  country.  I  then  showed  her  the 
advantage  that  might  be  expected  from  a  match  with  the  Archduke, 
seeing  how  much  your  Majesty  desires  it.  She  replied  that  she  had 
very  good  reasons  by  which  she  could  prove  to  me  that  it  was  not 
desirable  that  she  should  marry  at  present,  but  that  the  reason  why 
she  did  not  marry  was  really  only  because  she  could  not  incline 
herself  to  change  her  state,  and  she  did  not  know  how  long  this 
condition  of  mind  would  last,  but  she  was  quite  certain  she  would 
never  desire  to  marry  until  she  had  seen  the  person  who  was  to  be 
her  husband,  and  so  we  are  brought  back  again  to  the  old  position 
of  which  your  Majesty  treats  in  the  last  part  of  your  letter.  Since, 
however,  we  know  that  the  Emperor  will  not  send  his  son  iintil 
she  is  willing  to  treat  of  marriage,  nothing  more  can  be  done  than 

''  Henry  Hastings  Baron  Hastings  son  of  Francis  iind  earl  of  Huntingdon  by 
Catharine  l^ole.  He  sncceccled  to  his  father's  earldom  in  15G1,  He  manned  Lady 
Catharine  Dudley. 
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to  urge  her  afresh  to  consider  how  desirable  it  ia  for  her  to  come  to 
a  decision.     I  reminded  her  that  I  had  never  proposed  to   her  in 
yorrr  Mnjesty's  name  that  the  Archduke  should  come,  either  officially 
or  as  a  settled  thing,   and  this  she  admitted.     I   manifested   dis- 
satisfaction at  her  reply,  and  said  that  as  the  Emperor  was  content 
not  to  bind  her  until  she  had  seen  and  approved  of  the  person  of 
the  Archduke,  I  did   not  think  any  excuse  was  left  to  her,  and  she 
again  ansswered  me  that  nothing  would  suffice  to  make  her  think  of 
marrying,  or  even  treating  of  marriage;  but  the  person  she  was 
to  marry  pleasing  her  so  mucli  as  to  cause  her  to  desire  what  at 
present  has  no  wish  for,  and  if  this  was  not  the  case  it  was  no  good 
thinking  that  she  would  ever  marry  at  all.     If  the  Emperor  thought 
it  did  not  suit  him  to  send  his  son  until  she  had  expressed  her 
desire,  she,  for  her  part,  did  not  choose  to  declare  it  until  she  had 
seen  the  person  she  was  expected  to  love.     Notwithstanding  all  this 
she  still  thought  she  would  consider  the   matter,  and  ordered  me  to 
wait  whilst  she  entered  lier  chamber,  where   she  remained  an  hour 
with  Cecil.     When  she  came  out  she  repeated  what  she  had  already 
said,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  try  to  persuade  me  that,  in  any  case, 
the  visit  of  the  Archduke  might  not  be  altogether  fruitless.     I  see 
no  other  course  than  to  leave  this  question  to  the  Emperor  as  your 
Majesty  does  in  your  letter,  but  with  small  hope  of  good  result.     I 
said  I  would  inform  your  Majesty  of  her  answer.     I  have  considered 
this  with  Count  de  Helfenstein,  who  is  very  well  pleased,  and  has 
said  as  much  to  his  master.     He  still  thinks  the  Archduke  might 
come,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that  on  his  arrival  he  would  have  so  many 
adherents  that  the  Queen  would  have  to  marry  him,  whether  she 
liked  him  or  not.     He  says  the  duke  of  Bavaria  has  written  to  him 
saying  that  he  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  Archduke  should  come, 
and   he   has    ofi'er<?d    the   Emperor   to    accompany  him    and    spend 
100,000  crowns  on  the  voyage.     I  also  understand  that  the  king  of 
Bohemia  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  urges  strongly  the  Archduke's 
visit.     In  the  letter  I  wrote  to  j'our  Majesty  on  the  15th  of  October, 
although  at  the  time  we  did  not  know  the  Queen's  decision,  I  pointed 
out  her  way  of  proceeding,  and  I  understand  now  every  day  more 
clenrly  that  her  intention  was   solely  to  embroil  your  Majesty  with 
the  French.     I  ventured  to  say  that  the  way  to  ensure  our  business 
and  decide  the  Queen  to  this  marriage  was  to  keep  her  in  doubt  as 
to  your  friendship,  and  even  in  a  state  of  fear  and  alarm.    I  dared  to 
write  thus,  because  I  thought  that  we  who  are  on  the  spot  are  bound 
to  say  all  we  feel,  even  though  we  may  be  called  imprudent,  and 
thereafter  strictly  to   obey  and  fulfil  the  orders  we  receive.     I  have 
tried  to  act  in  this  way  all  through  the  business,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Queen  or  anyone  else  can  say  that  a  word  has  come  from 
me  against  your  Majesty's  wish   and  intention  to  keep   her   in  a 
good  humour,  although  really  affairs  have  sometimes   assumed  such 
an  aspect  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  speaking  out 
and  showing  discontent  of  her    words   and  actions.     Mj^  zeal  for 
religion  and  your  Majesty's  service  will  never  cause  me  to  contravene 
your  Ma,jesty's  orders,  because   I  know  that  you  will  command  me 
to  do  what  is  best  for  both  of  these  objects,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  remarking  that  for  the  attainment  of  your  Majesty's  present 
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aim,  which  is  the  preservation  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  would  be  less  conducive  than  to  let  them  drift 
loose  as  they  are  doing  now.  This  course  may  produce  very  ill 
results,  besides  having  allowed  these  people  to  bring  public  affaiis  to 
their  present  pass,  and  to  have  misdirected  the  religious  question  in 
Scotland  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  brought  about  the  relations  which 
now  subsist  between  them  and  France.  There  are  2,000  Flemish 
heretic  householders  in  Scotland  (1)  where  also  all  the  Spaniards 
who  come  are  well  received,  and  a  remedy  will  soon  have  to  be  found 
for  all  this.  I  do  not  think  the  remedy  is  a  difficult  one,  consider- 
ing the  small  resources  of  this  country  and  its  present  condition, 
nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  much  danger  of  their  being  able  to 
unite  with  your  Majesty's  enemies.  I  dare  to  say  this  that  your 
Majesty  may  not  lose  your  gracious  opinion  of  my  desire  to  serve 
God  and  your  Majesty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  on  which  account 
I  beg  your  Majesty  to  pardon  my  boldness.  The  Queen's  ambassadors 
have  left  to  embark  at  Plymouth.  The  instructions  they  bear  are 
to  propose  to  your  Majesty  a  renovation  of  the  league,  and  if  they 
are  approached  on  the  religious  question  to  fence  and  temporise  as 
I  have  written  on  former  occasions.  They  are  to  answer  in  the 
question  of  the  marriage  as  if  the  delay  had  all  been  through  the 
fault  of  the  Emperor  in  not  sending  his  son.  The  sum  of  it  all  is 
that  if  they  could  turn  the  French  out  of  the  island  and  join  the 
kingdoms,  either  by  marriage  or  a  union  of  religion,  they  think  the 
alliance  Vv'ith  your  Majesty  might  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  if 
that  cannot  be  brought  about  they  want  to  have  these  negotiations 
pending  with  your  Majesty,  so  as  to  make  use  of  you  in  good  time. 
The  Catholics  here  cannot  believe  that  your  Majesty  will  renew  the 
league  with  this  country,  unless  the  religion  is  restored,  and  I  think 
Viscount  Montague  will  try  on  his  part  to  effect  this.  Doctor  Cole* 
sent  two  days  since  to  tell  me  that  if  your  Majesty  abandoned 
them  they  would  appeal  to  the  French,  or  even  to  the  Turks,  rather 
than  put  up  with  these  heretics*.  They  never  gave  the  Viscount 
leave  to  see  me  alone,  but  he  is  very  desirous  that  your  Majesty 
should  receive  him  privately,  and  he  says  if  it  were  not  for  going 
to  offer  his  respects  to  your  Majesty  and  informing  you  about  things 
here,  he  would  rather  lose  his  head  than  accept  an  office  from  the 
Queen.  I  dismissed  the  Irishman  as  soon  as  he  told  me  of  the 
despatch  of  the  prior  to  Spain,  and  I  expect  nothing  more  will  be 
heard  here  of  the  business ;  but  even  if  they  should  hear  of  it  I  am 
not  likely  to  sutler,  as  I  have  said  nothing  that  could  thought 
suspicions.  I  have  merely  used  general  expressions  to  avoid  his 
having  recourse  to  the  French,  who  I  think  would  hear  him  willingly, 
as  it  would  suit  them  in  their  Scotch  enterprise.  The  Queen 
perseveres  diligently  in  her  design  to  turn  the  French  out  of 
Scotland,  and  things  have  recently  been  going  badly  with  them, 
both  in  the  wreck  of  the  Marquis  d'Elboeuf  and  the  losses  they 
have  suffered  on  land.  As  soon  as  M.  de  Martigues,  a  general  of 
infantry,  had  landed,  the  sailors  went  over  to  the  enemy  with  the 
ship  and  all  his  property.     Four  more  ships  have  been  seized  in  an 

♦  The  Catholic  4eau  of  St.  Paul's, 
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English  port,  two  of  them  loaded  with  wheat  and  barley,  one  with 
wine,  and  one  with  soldiers,  who  therefore  can  neither  go  to 
Scotland,  nor  return  to  France.  La  Marche,*  one  of  the  king  of 
France's  grooms  of  tlie  chamber,  arrived  here  some  days  ago  on  his 
way  to  Scotland.  The  Queen  gave  him  a  passport,  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  Scotch  captured  him  as  he  passed  Berwick,  it  is 
supposed  by  orders  from  here,  as  they  made  him  wait  a  day  in 
Berwick.  The  French  ambassador  complained  to  the  Queen,  and 
she  appeared  surprised. 

George  Howardf  has  gone  as  general  of  cavalry,  and  Lord  Grey 
as  adviser  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  They  say  there  will  be  over 
1,500  horse  and  15,000  infantry,  but  they  will  have  to  make  haste 
in  what  they  are  going  to  do,  as  I  understand  that  such  is  the 
scarcity  of  victuals  in  all  that  country  that  they  cannot  keep  the 
field  over  a  month.  The  Queen  is  providing  herself  with  money 
very  diligently,  and  her  factor  in  Antwerp  sent  her  this  week  a 
part  of  200,000  ducats  they  have  raised  there,  and  the  rest  is 
coming  in  daily. 

The  Queen  has  just  sent  to  France  an  Englishman  called  Tremaine, 
a  great  heretic  who  was  to  disembark  in  Brittany.  I  understand 
that  he  goes  backwards  and  forwards  with  messages  to  the  heretics 
in  that  country,  between  whom  and  those  in  this  country  a  close 
understanding  exists.  They  have  ordered  15  more  ships  to  be  got 
ready  here  to  guard  tlie  coast  on  the  continent  side,  and  I  also 
understand  that  the  French  have  sent  for  12  galleys  to  go  to  Calais. 
The  Marquis  d'Elboeuf  will  soon  be  ready  with  another  fleet  to  go 
to  Scotland,  but  I  do  not  know  wliether  he  will  be  in  time. 

'The  Queen  the  other  day  ordered  a  servrint  who  was  here  of 
Lady  Margaret  Lennox  to  tell  the  Council  what  his  mistress  had 
instructed  him  to  say.  Directly  they  had  heard  him  they  had  him 
arrested  and  sent  for  his  mistress.  I  understand  that  what  she 
represented  was  that  as  she  (Lady  Margaret)  was  the  nearest 
relative  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown,  she  sent  to  beg  the  queen  of  England  not  to  favour  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  nor  his  sons,  and  not  to  enter  into  war  with  the 
French  on  this  account,  as  she  was  sure  that  if  the  queen  of  Scots 
were  to  die  without  sons  the  French  wouhl  certainly  give  her  (Lady 
Margaret)  possession  of  the  country. 

These  people  are  cleverly  making  sure  of  all  the  Catholics  of 
whom  they  have  any  susijicion  by  summoning  them  hither  on 
various  excuses.  The  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Northumberland  are 
already  here  as  well  as  a  gentleman  called  Leonard  Chamberlain, 
who  is  governor  of  Guernsey.  They  are  keeping  him  here  and 
depriving  him  of  the  governorship  which  your  Majesty  bestowed 
upon  him  for  his  life  and  that  of  his  heir. 

I  thank  your  Majesty  for  the  3,000  crowns  ordered  to  be  paid  for 
my  maintenance. 

Since  wiiting  the  above  I  am  assured  that  Tremaine  is  going 
about  a  certain  treaty  of  great  importance,  although  he  declares  he 
is  going  on  other  matters  to  the  house  of  the  Marchioness  de  Nesle. 
— London,  3rd  February  1560. 

*  La  Marque.  f  Sir  George  Hoivard,  the  Master  of  the  afmoury. 
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7  Feb.     86.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Paema. 

Brussels  I  wrote  to  your  Highness  three  days  since  by  a  courier  named 
i  "l'  Jobn  Xquipens,  who  brought  me  some  letters  from  certain 
French  MS.,  Hollanders  respecting  reprisals.  By  him  I  replied  to  your 
^dd.  28,173a.  Highness"  despatches  on  15th  and  23rd  ultimo,  and  advised  you 
of  all  matters  here.  Since  then  I  have  learnt  that  on  the  day  of 
the  Purification  the  Queen  ordered  all  the  English  people  who  were 
attending  mass  at  the  French  Ambassador's  to  be  arrested.  _  This 
was  done  with  very  little  respect  for  the  ambassador,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  people  who  had  collected  before  the  house 
to  wilne.ss  the  arrests.  On  the  same  day  an  Englishman  came  to 
my  house  whilst  Mass  was  being  said  and  entered  the  chapel  to  see 
those  who  were  present.  He  left  with  some  threatening  Avords 
against  them,  althougli  no  one  in  my  household  took  any  notice  of 
it  at  the  time,  and  no  mention  of  it  has  been  made  since.  The 
reason  of  this  step  was  that  the  Queen  had  heard  that  there  were 
many  people  in  London  who  attended  mass,  as  indeed  there  are  very 
many,  and  she  feared  that  this  might  be  a  means  of  their  carrying 
on  clandestine  communications  with  the  French  Ambassador.  She 
has  therefore  ordered  that  great  vigilance  should  be  exercised  in 
future  in  this  matter,  and  I  expect  they  wish  in  this  way  also  to 
hinder  the  congregation  of  catholics  who  meet  together  where  Mass 
is  said.  On  the  other  hand  she  is  trying  to  please  them  somewhat 
by  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  crosses  on  the  altars  which  would 
have  been  already  ordered  but  for  the  confusion  and  dissension 
amongst  the  heretic  bishops  themselves  and  others  who  have  charge 
of  religious  matters. 

On  the  same  day,  whilst  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  the  Admiral  were 
in  the  Queen's  presence  chamber  they  began  discussing  this  question, 
and  on  the  Admiral  saying  that  those  who  were  disobedient  in 
religious  matters  ought  to  suffer  an  exemplary  and  severe  punish- 
ment, the  earl  of  Arundel  replied  that  such  punishment  would  be 
inexpedient  and  unsafe,  and  might  result  unfavourably  to  the 
Queen's  interests.  They  thereupon  not  only  came  to  rough  words, 
but  fell  to  fisticuffs  and  grabbing  each  other's  beards.  The  Queen 
passed  it  over  and  pretended  not  to  have  seen  it,  calling  them  to  her 
to  play  before  her  so  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  talk  together  and 
so  make  peace,  This  was  done,  but  with  a  great  sacrifice  of  the 
Queen's  dignity,  and  really  everyone  here  does  now  wliat  best 
pleases  him,  and  at  the  very  gates  of  London  robberies  are  com- 
mitted in  broad  daylight.  Only  the  day  before  yesterday  one  of 
Paget's  servants  took  one  of  his  master's  daughters  from  the  house 
and  carried  her  to  his  own.  They  say  he  will  marry  her,  and  I  hear 
that  the  affair  was  not  done  without  the  connivance  of  powerful 
people  who  bear  ill  will  to  Paget.  He  is  so  grieved  that  I  really 
think  it  will  kill  him.  The  duke  of  Holstein  is  expected  here,  and 
Somerset  House  has  been  set  apart  for  him.  They  say  also  that  the 
Bon  of  the  king  of  Sweden  is  expected,  and  that  he  will  come  with  a 
lai'ge  number  of  ships  and  a  great  sum  of  money.  I  have  not 
written  about  this  as  I  have  considered  it  a  piece  of  gossip,  and  also 
that  he  cannot  arrive  in  time  to  influence  the  matters  which  now 
absorb  them,  namely,  the  turning  of  the  French  out  of  Scotland 
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before  any  more  troopa  cau  be  sent  thither  by  the  king  of  France. 
If  His  Majesty  (the  king  of  Spain)  do  not  interfere  the  help  of  the 
Swedish  fleet  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  them  without  the  aid  of 
those  who  can  divert  the  French  forces  on  land. 

The  English  ships  have  had  a  brush  with  some  French  before 
Leith.  The  affair  is  related  in  different  ways  by  both  sides,  but  it 
is  certain  tliat  although  no  great  damage  has  been  done  as  yet,  they 
have  come  to  blows.  The  English  say  the  French  were  the  aggressors 
and  bombarded  them  from  an  island  opposite  Leith,  and  the  French 
assert  that  the  others  went  to  steal  the  island  from  them  under  the 
guise  of  friendship.  All  concur  in  saying  that  the  French  have  left 
the  open  and  retired  to  their  fortresses  where  they  are  much  pressed. 
The  Queen  received  a  post  j'^esterday,  but  they  are  more  guarded 
with  me  even  than  with  the  French  so  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  learn  the  facts. — London,  7th  February  1560. 

11  Feb.    87.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Count  de  Feria. 

Simancas,  The  Catholic  religion  has  been  suppressed  in  Ireland,  although  not 
Add.  26  056a.  ^^*^^°^*'  S^^'"^^  Opposition,  I  cannot  write  about  this  as  I  should  like 
as  I  am  so  troubled  and,  perhaps,  it  would  make  your  Lordship 
more  troubled  still  if  I  were  to  tell  you  what  I  suspect  about  it. 
Suffice  to  say  that  if  we  are  content  to  let  God's  cause  go  by  the 
board  it  will  not  take  much  to  drag  us  down  with  it. 

The  Queen  rides  out  every  day  into  the  country  on  a  Neapolitan 
courser  or  a  jennet  to  exercise  for  this  war,  seated  on  one  of  the 
saddles  they  use  here.  She  makes  a  brave  show  and  bears  herself 
gallantly, 

In  short,  the  people  here  are  full  of  warfare  and  armaments. — 
London,  12th  February  1560. 

12  Feb.    88.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

Brussels  Qn   the  6th  instant  I  wrote  to  your   Elighness    by  the    regular 

B  M,  '  courier  from  Antwerp.  The  news  since  then  is  that  the  Queen  has 
French  MS.  Ordered  more  troops  to  be  raised,  and  they  say  she  will  fit  out  as 
Add.  28,173.  many  as  five-and-twenty  ships  besides  those  she  has  already.  This 
work  has  been  commenced  with  all  haste,  and  I  also  understand 
that  she  has  obtained  300,000  ducats  on  the  credit  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  which  are  being  brought  from  Bremen  or  Lubeck.  1  do 
not  know  whether  these  preparations  are  made  out  of  fear  that 
these  being  made  by  the  French  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  the 
invasion  of  this  country  on  the  Cornish  coast  to  divert  these  people 
from  Scotch  affairs.  The  news  from  Scotland  is  the  same  as 
I  wrote  to  your  Highness  last  week,  namely,  that  the  Queen's  ships 
had  maltreated  and  even  captured  some  French  ships,  and  had 
stationed  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  on  an  islet  called 
May,  so  that  it  would  appear  impossible  that  succour  can  reach  the 
French  that  way.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  leave  in  the  middle 
of  the  month  with  the  land  forces,  Ijord  Grey  going  in  command  of 
the  cavalry  as  lieutenant  of  the  duke,  and  George  Howard  as 
colonel  of  a  thousand  horse. 
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Thei-e  arrived  here  this  week  two  sloops,  one  belonging  to  Henry 
Cornels  and  the  other  Mathias  Gorjas,  Flemings,  loaded  with  arms, 
which  are  being  landed  at  the  Tower  of  London. 

Rigorous  proceedings  are  being  taken  against  those  who  are 
d-sfiovered  to  Imve  attended  mass,  and  in  Ireland  the  Parliament 
passed  the  same  decree  about  religion  as  here,  although  against 
great  opposition,  and  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  earl  of  Desmond 
and  others  to  take  any  part  in  it.  Preachers  and  books  are  being 
sent  there,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  Queen  insists  that  tlie 
crosses  shall  be  again  restored,  and  the  altars  placed  in  the 
churches ;  but  on  these  points  there  is  very  great  division  among 
these  bishops. 

Count  Helfenstein  is  in  great  trouble  because,  he  says,  Preyner 
has  written  to  him  that  he  had  given  your  Highness  an  account  of 
affairs  here  and  had  received  no  reply,  as  he  expected.  He  also 
tells  him  privately  that  he  had  heard  that  His  Majesty  was  going 
to  send  his  son  here,  but  I  think  Prej'uer  must  be  mistaken  in  this, 
as  does  the  Count. 

A  new  French  ambassador  has  arrived  here,  tlie  former  one  being 
a  creature  of  the  Constable  not  having  been  satisfactory.  I  have 
learnt  that  two  Scotsmen  of  rank  are  hidden  in  Cecil's  house,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  who  they  are,  although  some 
people  think  the  earl  of  Arran  is  one  of  them.  I  hear  also  that  two 
men  arrived  here  from  Sweden  three  days  ago  with  letters  for  the 
King's  son  here,  and  I  am  told  they  do  not  bring  favourable  news 
about  the  prince  of  Sweden's  coming.  He  spoke  to  the  Queen  alter 
he  had  received  the  despatch,  and  was  apparently  dissatisfied. 
I  think  they  are  treating  him  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  that  the  king  of  Sweden  does  not  care  to 
send  his  son  on  so  uncertain  a  business  as  this  is,  seeing  the  answer 
the  Queen  gives  to  all  who  approach  her  about  her  marriage. 
Last  night  a  courier  was  despatched  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
I  understand  he  is  instructed  to  enter  Scotland  with  the  troops  he 
has  without  waiting  for  the  whole  force  to  be  collected.  They  say 
that  two  of  tlie  principal  of  the  Scotch  rebels  have  gone  over  to  the 
Queen  Regent's  side.  If  once  they  begin  to  do  that  these  people 
will  find  themselves  very  much  deceived. — London,  12th  February 
1.5C0. 

19  Feb.    89.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

Since  mine  of  3rd  instant,  the  following  has  happened.  Three  days 
ago  I  was  talking  to  the  Queen  on  other  matters  when  she  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  marriage  again.  I  had  no  desire  to  avoid 
the  subject,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  deal  with  it  formally,  so  I  begged 
her  to  think  over  what  I  had  so  often  said,  and  if  she  had  anything 
fresh  to  say  to  send  for  Count  Helfenstein,  which  she  said  she 
would.  Her  one  theme  is  to  complain  of  the  Emperor,  and  make 
out  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  him.  Yesterday  she  sent  for  the 
Count  and  for  me,  and  gave  us  to  understand  in  a  roundabout  way 
that  the  fault  of  the  business  not  being  concluded  lay  with  the 
Emperor  for  not  sending  his  son.     The  Count  thought  well  to  show 
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her  the  last  instructions  he  had  from  the  Emperor,  in  which  His 
Majesty  agrees  to  send  his  sou  if  she  only  wants  to  satisfy  herself 
as  to  his  person.  In  sight  of  this  slie  said  that  although  she 
thought  tlie  needs  of  her  kingdom  and  the  pressure  of  her  subjects 
would  render  it  necessary  for  her  to  marry  soon,  she  will  not  say 
that  she  is  determined  to  marry  tlie  Ai-chduke,  even  though  his 
person  should  satisfy  her,  until  she  has  seen  hira.  The  Count  was 
not  satisfied  with  this,  and  they  agreed  that  she  should  again  write 
to  the  Emperor  about  it,  and  show  the  letter. to  the  Count  before  it 
was  sent.  If  he  approves  of  it  the  letter  is  to  go,  and  if  not  it  is  to 
be  withdrawn.  He  told  her  plainly  that  if  she  did  not  promptly 
make  up  her  mind,  and  that  in  a  better  way  than  hitherto,  he 
expected  orders  to  return  home,  which  seemed  to  trouble  her 
exceedingly,  as  she  perceives  that  her  tricks  are  being  seen  through. 
The  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden  wants  to  go  home  too,  and  she 
understands  that  if  the  Count  departs,  not  only  will  the  French 
despise  her  but  her  own  people  as  well,  and,  in  the  event  «f  the 
Scotch  business  turning  out  badly  for  her,  as  it  probably  will, 
she  will  be  left  helpless.  I  do  not  treat  this  matter  with  her  as 
I  formerly  did,  as  I  want  her  to  understand  that  I  am  not  deceived 
by  her,  and  shall  not  fail  to  let  your  Majesty  know  what  I  think. 
The  Count  also  does  his  duty  with  a  sufficiently  high  hand.  He 
thinks  that  if  she  could  be  got  to  write  to  the  Emperor  in  such 
a  way  as  would  allow  him  to  risk  sending  his  son,  the  Archduke 
should  come  post  at  once,  before  she  or  anyone  else  knew  of  liis 
coming  or  expected  him,  and  she  would  then  be  forced  immediately 
on  his  arrival  either  to  accept  him  or  reject  him,  which  it  is 
impossible  she  would  dare  to  do,  seeing  that  all  the  country  desires 
him,  and  knows  the  match  with  him  would  bring  honour  and 
defence  as  well  as  the  favour  of  your  Majesty.  It  would  seem  also 
that  she  could  not  possibly  make  use  of  this  unexpected  and  sudden 
visit  of  the  Archduke  either  as  a  screw  on  the  French  or  as  a 
stopgap  for  her  own  people,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  of  her  purposes ; 
but  on  the  contrary  would  find  herself  outwitted  if  she  thought  to 
use  it  for  any  such  end.  I,  for  my  part,  still  believe  that  she  will 
not  write  to  the  Emperor  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  him  to  send  his 
son.  The  French  are  very  anxious  to  know  what  is  being  done  in 
this  marriage,  and  their  newly  arrived  ambassador  here,  the  Queen 
tells  me,  has  spoken  to  her  about  it  very  artfully.  He  has  also 
asked  me  a  good  many  questions  about  it,  by  which  I  understand 
that  he  means  to  upset  it  if  opportunity  occurs. 

The  other  day  the  Queen's  ships  which  went  to  Scotland  entered 
the  Frith  and  arrived  off  Leith  fort,  whence  the  French  opened  fire 
upon  them  and  damaged  two  of  the  ships.  The  English  shot  at 
them  and  placed  their  artillery  on  a  small  island  near  the  fort,  but 
they  could  do  no  damage  as  they  were  too  far  off.  In  the  meanwhile 
three  French  ships  came  up  with  munitions  and  stores,  and  the 
English  went  at  them  and  drove  them  ashore  on  the  land  held  by 
the  rebels  who  sacked  them,  and  they  were  afterwards  taken  by  the 
English  ships  which  still  remain  at  the  same  place  and  provide 
themselves  with  what  they  require  from  the  Scotch  by  purchase, 
having  refused  to  accept   supplies    without   payment.     The   Queen 
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Eegent  sent  a  trumpeter  from  Edinburgh  to  ask  the  English  whether 
they  came  as  friends  or  foes,  and  if  they  had  been  sent  by  the  queen  of 
England  and  meant  to  help  the  rebels.  The  Queen  says  that  Winter, 
the  vice-admiral,  answered  that  they  had  come  there  as  friends,  but 
had  found  enemies,  and  that  the  queen  of  England  having  sent  them  to 
Berwick,  the  weather  had  forced  them  to  the  place  where  they  were 
and  that  they  did  not  mean  to  help  the  rebels,  only  in  so  far  as  they 
were  unjustly  treated  by  the  Queen  Regent.  The  Queen  Regent  sent  to 
ask  the  same  questions  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  at  Newcastle, 
and  who  answered  that  he  came  to  the  frontier  only  to  protect  the 
realm  of  England.  Five  or  six  days  ago  both  the  French  ambassadors, 
the  old  one  and  the  one  that  has  just  arrived,  went  together  to  the 
Queen  and  showed  her  a  letter  from  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland 
in  which,  as  this  Queen  avers,  there  were  certain  injurious  expressions 
about  her.  The  rest  of  the  letter  contained  an  account  of  what  had 
passed  with  the  ships,  differing  however  from  the  English  account  in 
saying  that  the  vessels  had  arrived  there  in  perfectly  fine  weather  in 
no  need  or  danger,  and  they  had  replied  to  the  trumpeter  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  true  they"  had  come  to  help  the  Congregation  as 
persons  who  were  being  oppressed  and  aggrieved  by  the  French. 
After  the  ambassadors  had  shown  this  letter,  they  said  the  Queen 
Regent  would  send  hither  a  herald  to  ask  on  what  terms  this  Queen 
wished  to  be  with  her,  as  friend  or  foe,  and  on  the  Ambassador 
Noailles  leaving,  he  asked  her  to  decide  on  this  point  as  he  wished 
to  send  word  to  his  master.  She  answered  them  very  confusedly 
and  at  last  said  she  would  send  her  decision.  The  next  day  she 
sent  Cecil  and  Mason  to  them  to  say  that  she  would  be  friendly  or 
otherwise  with  the  French  according  as  they  gave  her  cause  to  be. 
They  then  wanted  to  know  whether  the  cause  was  already  given  or 
whether  it  was  only  feared  it  might  be  given  in  the  future.  The 
answer  was  that  they  could  best  judge  of  that  by  their  own  actions 
and  intentions.  I  think  they  have  discussed  here  all  the  various 
grievances  and  complaints  that  both  parties  have  against  each  other. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  arms  and  title  assumed  by  the  king  of  France, 
there  would  probably  be  no  great  difficulty  in  the  French  abandoning 
them,  but  as  regards  withdrawing  their  troops  from  Scotland  and 
leaving  the  country  to  the  natives,  which  is  the  point  upon  which 
all  turns,  they  saj^  they  will  never  consent  to  it.  The  English  on  the 
other  hand  set  forth  that  without  this  they  shall  never  be  safe,  and 
the  people  whom  the  French  call  rebels  the  English  regard  as  true 
and  faithful  subjects  of  their  Queen,  as  they  only  seek  to  free  their 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French.  In  short  they  could  not 
agree,  and  the  ambassador  sent  a  courier  to  France  to  be  followed 
by  the  Ambassador  Noailles.  They  feel  sure  that  the  marquis  of 
Elboeuf,  who  will  leave  Dieppe  this  week  with  10  ships  will  be 
attacked  by  the  English,  and  I  believe  they  are  not  mistaken  as  the 
Queen  first  and  Cecil  afterwards  told  me  about  it,  and  said  that  they 
will  use  every  effort  to  turn  the  French  out  of  Scotland  and  to 
prevent  help  reaching  them,  especially  victuals,  of  which  they  are 
certainly  in  sore  need,  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  deal  with  the 
French  in  any  other  way,  or  satisfy  the  Scotch  whoui  she  has 
promised  not  to  come  to  terms  unless  they  do  so  first. 
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There  have  lately  been  here  two  Scotsmen,  a  secretary  of  their 
Council  and  another  gentleman.  The  French  thinlc  it  was  the  earl 
of  Arran  himself.  They  came  to  bring  the  treaties  signed  and  sealed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Gongregatiim,  and  have  taken  back  the 
Queen's  signature.  Twelve  hostages  will  be  sent  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  who  will  select  six.  They  say  that  the  earl  of  Huntly  has 
sent  his  son,  Lord  Gordon,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  assure  him 
that  he,  five  Earls  and  four  Barons  will  go  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Congregation  on  receiving  certain  assurances  and  help  from  the  Queen. 
The  latter  says  she  does  not  think  of  sending  any  land  forces  at 
present  as  the  Scotch  do  not  need  them,  but  only  artillery  and  stores, 
but  when  it  may  be  necessary,  she  will  send  2,000  veteran  troops  she 
has  at  Berwick,  besides  some  5000  more  scattered  along  the  frontier, 
and  1,600  horsemen  for  her  safety.  The  Queen  also  says  that  the 
French  will  send  one  of  the  three  ships  they  have  taken  with  means 
to  fortify  a  town  which  she  thought  was  Eyemouth,  although  the 
French  say  they  were  only  going  to  fortify  St.  Andrews.  I  replied 
to  this  relation  made  to  me  by  the  Queen  and  Cecil  by  showing 
great  disapproval  of  what  is  being  done  on  both  sides,  and  I  have 
not  been  silent  about  the  evil  which  may  arise  from  the  delay  of 
Viscount  Montague  who  left  here  20  days  ago,  and  has  not  embarked 
yet  for  want  of  a  vessel.  All  this  shows  how  small  is  the  desire  of 
the  Queen  to  consult  your  Majesty  on  her  affairs.  The  Queen  and 
Cecil  answered  me  that  they  devoutly  wished  your  Majesty  would 
consider  them  and  mediate.  I  told  the  Queen  I  thought  it  late  in 
the  day  to  talk  about  meditation  and  settlement,  as  the  question 
would  be  decided  by  the  end  of  March,  to  which  she  answered  that 
she  well  knew  that  even  though  they  turned  out  the  French  now 
they  would  remain  in  constant  war  with  them,  and  the  French 
would  bring  all  their  power  against  this  country  as  she  had  heard 
they  were  preparing  to  do.  I  did  rot  care  to  give  any  reply  to  this 
about  the  mediation,  but  I  tried  to  find  out  what  preparations  she 
referred  to  as  being  made  by  the  French.  The  Queen  says  she  has 
seen  letters  from  the  Rheingraf  to  a  certain  colonel  in  the  pay  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  to  try  to  fit  out  40  vessels 
in  Hamburg  to  embark  cavalry  and  infantry  for  Scotland,  and  that 
he  promised  to  land  his  soldiers  where  there  was  plenty  to  be  gained 
and  good  quarters  to  be  had.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  learnt 
that  the  Duke  d'Aumale  is  getting  ready  a  great  fleet  with  waidike 
material  to  be  sent  to  this  country.  Both  the  Queen  and  Cecil 
assured  me  of  this,  and  it  is  plain  they  are  now  really  alarmed,  so 
that  those  who  advised  the  Queen  to  begin  this  war  are  very  uneasy 
about  it.  The  earl  of  Arundel  and  the  Admiral  came  to  blows  on 
the  subject  in  the  palace  the  other  day ;  Arundel  having  said  that 
those  who  had  plunged  the  Queen  into  war  were  traitors  to  her, 
Oerta,inly  there  is  not  a  man  high  or  low  in  the  county  who  is  not 
dissatisfied,  and  their  only  hope  rests  on  tliis  marriage  with  the 
Archduke;  but  the  Queen  must  hear  but  little  of  it,  for  I  see  no 
attempt  at  improvement,  either  in  action,  or  appearances.  In  fact 
her  carelessness  increases,  and  ruin  to  her  and  others  is  the  only 
result  to  be  expected. 
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The  Parliament  held  in  Ireland  ended  in  the  issue  of  a  decree 
changing  the  religion  to  that  of  England,  but  they  only  passed  it 
with  so  mucii  opposition  and  tumult  tiiat  five  bishops  have  been 
arrested,  and  a  great  number  of  the  knights  and  noblemen  of  the 
island,  amongst  whom  are  the  earl  of  Desmond  and  Grand  O'Neil* 
would  not  take  part  in  the  passing  of  it.  The  decree  has  been 
carried  out  in  Dublin,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  has  been  given 
until  May. 

Duke  Adolph  is  expected  here  soon.  It  was  he  who  sent  the 
Rheingrafs  letters  I  have  mentioned,  and  he  is  coming  to  try  to 
marry  the  Queen. 

It  is  said  here  tiiat  Hana  Guillem  of  Saxony  is  raising  troops  and 
declares  that  he  is  going  to  war  against  the  king  of  Denmark,  but  I 
am  not  sure  whether  this  is  not  another  French  trick  if  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  doing  what  the  Rheingraf  wanted,  shipping  troops 
at  Hamburg. 

6  March.       90.     The  King  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Brusseif!  Letter  of  credence  for   Seigneur   de   Glajon.     He   affectionately 

B  m'm's     salutes  his  dear  sister  and  kinswoman  from  whose  letters  of  14th 

Latin.    '    December  he  learns  that  she  and  her  council  desired  to  refer  certain 

Add.  26,056a.  matters   of  the  highest  importance  to  his  consideration.     He  thinks 

better  to  avoid  long  written  communications  that  might  give  rise  to 

delay  and  misunderstanding,  and  to   send   Seigneur  de   Glajon  for 

whose   words  he   bespeaks  credence  and   attention  on   a  subject  so 

important  to  the  future  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  her  country. — 

Toledo,  6th  March  1560. 

7  March.       91.     BiSHOP  Quadra  to  Count  de  Feria. 

Simanciis,  His  urgent  need  of  money — beseeches  help.  The  Emperor's 
/Ud26  056a  a-mbassador  has  been  my  guest  for  six  months,  and  I  must  feed 
him  and  those  who  come  to  visit  him.  Besides  this,  not  a  day 
passes  that  I  am  not  besieged  by  poor  clergymen  and  students  whom 
they  have  turned  out  of  their  benefices  and  colleges  and  who  come 
to  beg  for  charity.  I  cannot  help  relieving  them,  and  when  I  can  no 
longer  do  so,  I  will  gladly  give  place  to  anyone  who  will  come  here 
and  go  through  what  I  have  to  suflfer.  I  gave  Rastelo  (Rastell  ?) 
twenty-five  crowns  the  other  day  for  clothes.  He  is  preaching 
secretly  in  the  desert  like  an  apostle.  Every  day  I  have  to  find 
money  for  somebody,  and  I  am  deeply  in  debt. 

The  coming  of  the  personages  to  be  sent  by  His  Majesty  hither 
and  to  France  will  do  more  harm  than  good  if  they  are  only  coming 
to  talk,  as  the  Catholics  expect  much  more  than  that,  but  in  any 
case  they  will  be  too  late  as  the  good  or  ill  will  be  done  before  they 
arrive;  tlie  army  hav.ng  to  leave  here  within  a  fortnight  to  attack 
the  Frencb.  The  Queen  will  have  to  take  the  matter  up  more 
warmly  than  she  thought,  as  Randolph  tells  me  the  rebel  forces  are 


*  Shan  or  John  O'Neil,  who  was  frequently  calleJ  by  his  friends  in  Ireland  O'Neil  the 
Great. 
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very  few,  and  the  Scotch  people  are  making  no  move  as  she  expected. 
She  is  in  danger  and  nmch  alarmed,  and  this  is  the  time  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done,  but  it'  we  are  to  be  always  on  the  defensive  and  to 
continue  to  palliate  such  things,  I  can  only  say  patience  I  although 
I  well  know  we  shall  never  have  such  an  opportunity  again.  All 
are  with  us,  and  the  very  hej-etics  are  sick  of  it.  I  do  not  presume 
to  speak  openly  of  the  matter  in  this  spirit,  as  I  am  not  a  turbulent 
or  boasting  person,  and  do  not  want  to  appear  so.  Lord  Robert  has 
sent  Sidney  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  have  spoken  plainly  to  him,  and 
have  even  let  the  Queen  see  how  pained  I  am.  Sidney  says  some- 
thing about  .\  our  Lordship's  writing  to  Robert  about  the  licenses 
(for  the  Countess  and  Clarentius),  but  I  told  him  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  that,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  his  brother  in-law  for  other 
reasons.  He  (Lord  Robert)  is  the  worst  and  most  procrastinating 
young  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  not  at  all  courageous  or 
spirited.  I  have  brought  all  the  artillery  I  can  to  bear  upon  him, 
and,  by  mj'  faith  1  if  it  were  not  foi'  some  fear  of  our  own  house  I 
would  soon  give  the  historians  something  to  talk  about.  Not  a  man 
in  England  but  cries  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  this  fellow  is 
ruining  the  country  with  his  vanity. — 7th  March  1560. 

7  Mar.      92.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

By  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  enclose,  your  Majesty  will  learn  what 
the  queen  of  England's  fleet  did  in  Scotland  on  the  loth  ultimo, 
since  when  the  French  have  maltreated  the  Scots  in  some  engage- 
ments of  small  importance  in  which  the  English  took  no  part.  'J'he 
English  are  not  quite  satisfied  as  they  have  not  yet  received  the 
hostages  they  asked  for  and  especially  since  the  French  have 
announced  that  their  King  would  pardon  the  rebels,  who  on  their 
side  will  be  glad  to  have  forgiveness  and  to  separate  from  the  league 
they  have  entered  into  with  this  Queen. 

Four  days  since  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  sent  a  herald  here 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  Queen  whether  the  action  of  her  ships 
in  Scotland  was  taken  by  her  orders,  and  if  not  to  demand  restitution 
and  redress  for  the  damage  done.  The  day  following  this  demand 
letters  arrived  here  from  the.  king  of  France  to  his  ambassador  and 
from  Throginorton  to  the  Queen.  The  King  writes  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Scots  herald  had  said,  and  Throgmorton  advises  that 
they  have  asked  him  the  reasons  for  the  Queen's  action,  and  on 
his  declaring  them  Cardinal  Lorraine  had  promised  him  that 
satisfaction  should  be  given  to  her.  The  French  ambassador  here 
has  made  the  same  offer  to  the  Queen  and  Council  and  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  discuss  the  questions  at  issue.  As  regards  the 
usurpation  by  the  King  of  the  arms  and  style  of  England  he  offers 
to  abandon  them  on  condition  that  the  Queen  shall  appoint,  a  person 
to  meet  a  representative  of  the  king  of  France  and  decide  whether 
he  has  a  right  to  them  or  not.  This  the  Queen  is  disinclined  to  do 
as  she  does  not  wish  to  bring  her  rights  into  question.  As  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Scotland,  which  is  the  real 
difficulty,  the  ambassador  proposes  that  when  the  rebels  and  the 
English  have  laid  down  their  arms  both  by  land  and  sea  and  returnel 
to  their  homes,  the  French  will   withdraw  all   their  forces   except 
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five  companiei!  of  300  to  400  foot  soldiers  each,  and  a  pardon  shall 
be  given  to  all.  The  government  of  the  county  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  Scots  and  the  French  will  only  retaift  possession  of  four 
or  five  strong  places.  Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  about  this 
which  has  been  increased  by  Throgmorton's  letters  urging  them  on 
no  account  to  believe  what  is  said  here  as  he  knows  for  certain  that 
the  real  aim  of  the  French  is  to  victual  their  fortresses  and  stand 
firm,  with  the  object,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  catch  these  people 
unawares  and  invade  this  country.  The  discussion  is  still  proceeding, 
but  I  think  it  will  come  to  nothmg,  as  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Queen 
were  determined  to  try  whether  she  cannot  turn  them  out  altogether. 
The  French  persuade  themselves  that  a  settlement  will  be  effected, 
and  with  this  end  they  are  bearing  themselves  with  extreme 
solicitude  and  humility  although  outside  they  still  flourish  about 
and  make  as  many  friends  as  they  can,  both  Catholics  and  heretics. 
What  will  be  most  likely  to  influence  the  Queen  is  the  laxity  of 
the  rebels  and  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  country  make  no  move 
as  it  was  assured  they  would  do  as  soon  as  her  fleet  arrived  there. 
I  have  urged  both  sides  to  make  peace,  and,  whilst  preserving^  my 
ordinary  demeanour  towards  both  of  them,  I  have  shown  a  little 
more  leaning  towards  the  Queen  but  telling  her  still  how  badly  she 
is  acting.  She  persists  in  her  resolve  and  says  that  she  not  only 
desires  to  protect  herself,  but  also  to  be  avenged,  and  is  providing 
herself  with  ships  and  money  and  sending  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  country  to  the  ports,  some  of  which  are  to  be  fortified.  She  is 
expecting  Duke  Adolph,  who  has  offered  her  24  standards  if  she  need 
them.  The  French  ambassador  says  that  the  troops  which  the  Count 
of  Oldendurg  was  trying  to  raise  in  Saxony  were  on  account  of  fears 
about  Metz  and  the  Empire  although  it  was  published  that  they 
were  to  be  sent  hither.  The  idea,  however,  is  now  abandoned,  and 
the  ambassador  confesses  that  the  Queen  had  good  reasons  for 
distrust,  as  he  says  his  master  had  no  light  to  question  her  legitimacy, 
seeing  that  King  Henry,  her  father,  had  acknowledged  her.  So  far 
as  I  understand  the  Queen  and  her  Council  do  not  believe  any  of 
this,  although  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  persevere  in  the  path  they 
have  taken. 

The  Queen  tells  me  that  the  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden  will  soon 
go  to  Flanders,  where  he  will  wait  until  it  is  time  for  him  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  but  the  French  have  an  idea  that  it  is  to  raise 
money  that  he  is  going,  and  if  nothing  else  cah  be  done,  to  arrange 
his  brother's  marriage.  With  regard  to  the  match  with  the  Archduke 
there  is  no  news  and  in  my  opinion  will  be  none.  The  letter  she  (the 
Queen)  promised  to  write  to  the  Emperor  has  never  been  written 
and  will  end  like  the  other  letters,  a  copy  of  one  of  which  (that 
taken  by  the  ambassador  Preyner)  I  send  to  your  Majesty  that  you 
may  see  what  she  says  about  the  late  Queen  Mary  of  sainted  memory 
having  fried  to  force  her  into  marriage  and  imprisoned  and  ill-treated 
her  in  consequence,  which  if  it  were  true  your  Majesty  would  know. 
I  also  send  copy  of  the  Emperor's  reply,  by  which  it  would  seem 
that  he  withdraws  from  the  negotiation  although  he  instructs 
Count  Helfenstein  to  stay  here.  The  latter  has  not  yet  delivered 
the  letter  as  he  waits  to  see  what  she  will  write  to  the  Emperor. 
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The  king  of  Franco  told  Thiogmorfcon  he  was  surprised  that 
his  mistress  should  try  to  disturb  his  Kingdom  hy  means  of  religious 
dissension,  and  the  ambassador  here  said  the  same  thing  to  the 
Queen,  as  five  or  six  principal  people  can  testify.  It  is  assorted  here 
that  the  Pope  is  inclined  to  proclaim  her  and  place  an  interdict  on 
tlie  icingdom,  whereat  she  is  somewhat  concerned,  as  she  fears  it  may 
estrange  your  Majestj^  from  her,  and  she  tells  me  that  she  is  desirous 
that  a  concilio  should  be  held  and  that  she  is  not  so  fond  of  this 
new  theology  as  I  think,  and  other  things  of  that  sort,  which  if  I  did 
not  know  her  character,  might  perhaps  convince  me  ;  but  it  is  all 
compliment.  Count  Helfenstein  was  present  at  this  conversation 
and  on  one  occasion  was  going  to  write  to  the  Emperor  about 
the  concilio,  but  she  stopped  talking  about  it  as  soon  as  she  saw  he 
took  her  at  her  word. 

I  understand  that  if  any  disaster  happens  to  the  Queen's  life  or 
estate  the  Catholics  will  raise  to  the  throne  a  son  of  the  countess 
of  Lennox,  and  this  talk,  according  to  what  Paget  tells  me,  is  well 
founded.  Both  the  lad  and  his  parents  are  strong  Catholics,  and 
they  say  he  is  very  promising  and  of  good  parts.  The  Queen  signifies 
her  intention  of  declaring  Lord  Hastings  as  her  successor,  but  he 
himself  is  quite  of  a  different  opinion  and  goes  in  constant  dread  of 
being  sent  to  the  Tower. 

So  great  is  the  common  dissatisfaction  with  the  Queen  and  her 
mode  of  life  that  it  is  quite  marvellous  that  so  much  delay  should 
occur  without  some  disaster  happening  to  her,  and  it  will  not  be 
from  any  fault  of  the  French  if  it  be  not  attempted. 

If  a  settlement  is  not  shortly  arrived  at  I  think  they  will  propose 
that  during  the  Queen's  life  their  claims  shall  not  be  pressed, 
but  that  if  she  die  without  children  it  will  not  be  considered 
unreasonable  that  the  rights  of  the  queen  of  Scots  should  prevail. 
The  French  ambassador  has  just  been  here  telling  me  this  and  giving 
me  an  account  of  what  he  is  doing.  I  answered  him  tha.t,  as  both 
the  Queens  are  young  and  without  children,  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
what  may  happen  after  our  time,  and  we  had  better  look  to  the 
preservation  of  the  State  and  the  public  peace.  He  is  so  suspicious 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  that  I  think  it  gives  them  more 
anxiety  than  the  question  of  Scotland,  although  they  pretend  to  the 
contrary.  I  have  heard  that  he  has  said  that  the  peace  between 
your  Majesty  and  the  King  his  master  was  made  by  men  who  were 
prisoners,  and  if  it  had  been  made  by  others  your  Majesty  would  not 
have  got  such  good  terms.  I  am  sure  he  has  said  this,  and  I  think 
his  aim  is  rather  to  show  strength  and  confidence  than  to  sound  the 
Queen  and  her  friends.  He  is  a  man  of  ability  and  I  cannot  believe  he 
speaks  at  random.  He  also  declares  that  all  the  trouble  in  Scotland 
arises  from  their  objection  to  the  change  of  religion  there,  whereas 
the  Queen  says  that  neither  she  nor  the  Scots  Care  anything  about 
it,  and  it  has  never  been  mentioned.  In  short  they  are  trying  to 
win  over  people  here,  and  if  the  natural  enmity  of  the  two  nations 
do  not  prevent  them,  they  certainly  will  not  fail  through  any  want 
of  diligence  and  urbanity  of  their  own.  On  the  other  hand  the 
name  of  your  Majesty  is  generally  venerated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,     I  say  generally,  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  Queen 
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and  those  who  surround  her,  particularly  the  heretics,  everyone  else 
is  calline  out  for  and  desiring  yoin-  Majesty.  I  do  not  like  to  omit 
telling  your  Majesty  this  as  I  think  you  should  know  the  state  of 
affairs.  The  French  ambassador  also  told  me  that  if  they  did  not 
cnme  to  terms  with  the  Queen  they  would  y.robably  get  the  Pope 
to  proceed  against  her,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  your  Majesty 
would  do  in  such  case.  I  evaded  the  subject,  although  I  said  that  the 
kings  of  Spain  had  never  failed  to  obey  the  apostolic  See  in_ things 
that  were  just.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  they  are  alarming  the 
Queen  very  much  about  this,  and  she  thinks  probable  that  in  such 
case  your  Majesty  would  withdraw  your  fi-iendship  from  her. 
Yesterday,  when  she  was  giving  me  an  account  of  her  affairs  and 
came  to  this  subject  of  the  Pope's  declaration,  she  said  that  at  all 
events  she  would  be  victa  sed  non  sv/plex  and  thus  consoles  herself 
whatever  happens.  Every  possible  preparation  is  being  made  for  war, 
and  they  have  already  eight  or  ten  armed  vessels  to  send  to  the  Cornish 
coast  as  they  fear  the  French  may  send  that  way  some  reinforcements 
which  they  might  disembark  at  Dumbarton  and  march  to  Leith 
through  a  friendly  country.  They  have  also  ordered  troops  to  be 
raised  to  provide  against  any  attack  of  the  Fi'ench  on  the  coast. 
Captain  Randolph  tells  me  he  thinks  that  the  present  state  of 
things  is  doomed,  and  if  it  were  not  for  leaving  his  home  he  would 
go  and  serve  your  Majesty  in  Spain.  He  came  from  Berwick  the  day 
before  yesterday  and  says  that  12  days  ago  the  French  gave  the  Scots 
a  good  trouncing,  nnd  if  the  Queen  does  not  send  troops  from  here 
the  rebel  forces  are  insignificant.  The  troops  now  on  the  frontier  do 
not  exceed  10,000  men.  In  Leith  there  are  3,000  harquebussiers  and 
60  pieces  of  artillery.  He  says  the  fortification  is  not  very  good,  as  it 
is  of  sand,  of  mean  construction  and  is  situated  in  a  flat  country,  and 
he  assures  me  that  unless  those  who  capture  it  are  very  good  soldiers 
they  will  waste  their  Lime.  He  says  that  so  great  is  the  Queen's 
need  of  competent  officers  that  he  does  not  know  three  in  the  whole 
army  who  are  fit  to  command  200  foot.  I  do  not  think  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  is  included  in  these,  but  the  lieutenant-general  Lord  Grey 
is.     It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  speedily  be  confounded 

I  have  kept  this  letter  open  to  learn  what  has  been  arranged 
between  the  Queen  and  the  French  ambassador.  The  following  are 
the  terms. 

Respecting  the  title  assumed  by  the  king  of  France  and  his  wife 
of  king-i  of  England,  they  abandon  it  entirely.  Respecting  the  arms, 
it  is  to  be  investigated  if  the  Queen  of  Scots,  being  heiress  apparent 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  without  children,  can  assume  the  arms  by 
right  quartered  with  her  own  in  the  lower  sinister  quarter  of  the 
escutcheon.  The  Queen  will  not  enter  into  any  compromise  or  send 
representatives  to  discuss  the  question  elsewbere,  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots  will  be  urged  to  send  a  person  here  to  allege  her  claim. 

Respecting  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops  from  Scotland,  which 
is  the  difficult  point,  the  ambassador  has  promised  that  whenever 
the  English  withdraw  their  ships  and  army  and  the  Scotch  rebels 
lay  down  their  arms  and  beg  for  mercy  from  the  king  of  France  he 
will  pardon  them  and  withdraw  his  troops,  leaving  only  four 
cimpanies  of  250  men  each  to  garrison  four  fortresses  which  the 
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King  holds  tliere,  niid  in  future  all  government  offices  are  to  be  given 
to  native^. 

The  English  ai-e  not  content  that  any  French  should  remain,  and 
the  king  of  France  is  be  to  consulted  on  this  point.  With  regard 
to  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  as  the  French  say  that  they  have  no 
prepai'ations  made  the  English  offer  to  let  them  come  by  land  in 
small  numbers  or  will  furnish  ships  to  take  them  to  France  and  will 
give  hostages  that  they  receive  no  ill-treatment. 

As  there  is  a  difficulty  as  to  wliicb  side  shall  begin  to  disband 
the  English  promise  that  if  the  French  will  first  send  away  one  third 
of  their  force  they,  the  English,  will  disperse  an  equal  number  of  their 
men  and  fleet.  So  that  in  three  operations  the  disarmament  will  be 
concluded.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  still  the  demand  that 
no  French  should  remain  and  as  it  appears  that  both  sides  are  firm 
on  this  point  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Queen  appears  very  dissatisfied,  and  Cecil  too,  and  I  assume 
from  this  that  they  are  not  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  but  as  the 
Scotch  business  is  turning  out  so  badly  for  them,  and  they  have  never 
been  able  to  get  the  hostages  they  expected  or  to  do  any  solid  work, 
they  will  have  to  take  what  terms  they  can  get  from  the  French 
for  the  present.  The  Frencli  are  very  accommodating  in  everything 
so  long  as  they  keep  the  fortresses  with  sufficient  troops  to  hold 
them,  and  the  disturbances  in  the  country  cease,  which  will  enable 
them,  if  they  desire,  to  invade  this  country  whenever  theythink  fit, 
and  catch  it  unawares  and  disarmed.  The  only  way  the  Queen  can 
prevent  it  is  to  change  her  mode  of  life  and  opinions.  I  have  told 
her  so  many  times,  and  she  now  sees  it  like  everybody  else,  but  I 
cannot  hope  that  God  will  move  her  to  mend  matters. 

Count  Helfenstein  has  gone  to  give.her  the  Emperor's  letter,  of  which 
I  enclose  copy,  withdrawing  totally  from  the  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  unless  something  clear  and  definite  is  agreed  upon.  This 
is  an  advisable  course  considering  the  state  in  wliich  things  are. — 
London,  7th  March  15(iO. 

15  Mar.    93.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Pabma. 

Samancas,  The  Queen  has  not  more  than  8,000  infantry  in  order,  and  will 
46^^26  056a  ^^^  employ  the  people  living  near  the  frontier,  as  they  are  mostly 
Catholics.     Captain  Randolph  thinks  the  English  will  Tiot  succeed. 

The  Queen  is  in  great  doubt  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  is  sorry 
she  gave  him  the  command. 

They  have  25  ships  ready,  but  the  crews  are  only  on  paper. 
Cecil  says  the  Queen  will  never  consent  to  marry  the  Archduke,  in 
consequence  of  the  difference  of  faith.  They  are  all  so  obstinate 
that  they  will  sacrifice  everything  for  this. 

The  people  in  the  country  are  so  anxious  to  have  Lady  Margaret's 
son  for  King,  that  not  only  would  he  be  universally  accepted  if  the 
Queen  were  to  die  without  issue,  but  I  am  told  that  at  the  first 
opportunity,  even  now,  many  Catholic  lords  would  proclaim  him 
King.  In  any  case  they  will  not  have  any  more  women  to  rule 
them  as  they  are  so  afraid  of  foreign  influence.  He  has  the  best 
right  of  any  of  the  claimants,  and  is  the  best  in  every  way,  but  it  is 
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feared  that  the  French  want  to  get  hoM  of  him. — London,  15th  March 
1.560. 

26  Mar.    94,     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

By  the  letter  enclosed  for  His  Majesty  your  Highness  will  see  the 
haste  with  which  the  Queen  is  carrying  out  her  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  war,  and  of  how  little  avail  are  all  efforts  made  to 
detain  her.  She  has  gathered  fresh  encouragement  from  the  tumults 
in  France,  which  tumults  the  people  here  wish  to  answer  by  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  the  neutral  Scots 
have,  many  of  them,  gone  over  to  the  heretics.  On  the  other  hand, 
things  here  are  not  so  quiet  as  they  look,  and  there  are  men  whom 
they  dare  not  summon  hither,  and  who  would  not  come  if  they  did. 
I  am  astonished,  as  things  are  going,  that  a  general  rising  should 
not  take  place.  I  think  M.  de  Glajon's  coming  would  be  very 
opportune,  and  that  he  should  not  be  so  meek  as  we  have  all  been 
this  year.     1  hope  His  Majesty  has  given  due  orders. 

I  beseech  your  Highness  to  pardon  me  if  I  venture  to  beg  that 
you  will  sometimes  order  my  letters  to  be  answered,  but,  placed  as 
I  am  here,  I  am  obliged  to  be  troublesome,  as  His  Majesty  has 
ordered  me  to  communicate  with  you. — London,  26th  March  1560. 

28  Mar.    95.  Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

On  the  7th  instant  I  sent  your  Majesty  the  heads  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  the  Queen  and  the  French  ambassador,  and 
two  days  afterwards  I  sent  to  Madame  de  Parma  a  special  messenger 
to  tell  her  privately  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  the  danger 
which  I  think  threatens.  I  have  since  written  to  her  Highness 
again,  and  I  am  sure  a  full  account  will  have  been  sent  to  your 
Majesty  up  to  the  13th  instant.  Since  then  tlie  bishop  of  Valence* 
has  arrived  here  and  has  laid  down  four  propositions  to  the  Queen ; 
firstly,  that  the  King  is  desirous  of  keeping  the  peace  with  her  and 
all  the  world  ;  secondly,  that  certain  injuries,  which  he  specified, 
had  been  done  to  Frenclmien  by  her  agents ;  thirdly,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  know  whether  these  injuries  had  been  done 
by  her  orders,  not  so  much  for  purposes  of  redress  or  treating  of 
past  acts  as  to  tike  measures  for  the  future  ;  and  fourthl)',  that  if 
the  Queen  had  any  cause  of  complaint  against  him  they  should  be 
remedied  to  her  satisfaction,  and  if  they  were  such  as  are  covered 
by  the  treaty  of  Canibresi  they  shall  be  investigated  and  redressed 
at  once,  hut  if  they  were  matters  that  required  new  discussion  and 
inquiry,  orders  should  be  given  for  an  inquiry  to  be  held  in  a 
friendly  way,  as  is  provided  by  the  treaties,  without  recourse  to  arms. 
For  this  purpose  he  said  the  personage  who  would  be  sent  by  your 
Majesty  to  mediate  on  both  sides  would  be  available,  which  personage 
.  .  .  .  t  I  believe  the  Queen  answered  very  bitterly  .... 
but  at  last  they  got  to  the  discussion  of  the  heads,  whereon  the 

■f  Jean  do  Mouluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  the  most  adroit  of  French  statesman  of  his  time 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
•j-  Original  torn, 
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main  difference  exists.  With  regard  to  the  arms  some  idteration 
was  made,  ns  Throgmorton  writes  that  the  promise  made  here  by 
Ambassador  Scnrre,  that  they  should  be  abandoned  at  once,  was 
not  ratified  by  Cardinal  Lon'aine,  who  said  the  ambassador  had  no 
authority  to  promise  it.  But  the  alteration  in  this  does  not  amount 
to  much,  as  the  Bishop  would  not  stand  on  the  point  if  a  fair 
answer  were  given  to  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  .style  there  was 
more  trouble,  as  the  Bishop  alleged  that  at  Chateau  Cambresi  the 
English  commissioners  knew  that  the  queen  of  Scots  used  the  title, 
and  they  made  no  objection  whatever.  The  Queen  was  very  angry 
at  this,  and  said  he  did  not  tell  the  truth. 

As  regards  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Scotland  the  Bishop 
began  by  making  very  large  promises,  but  as  the  end  of  it  all  was 
that  the  fortresses  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  the 
Queen  stopped  the  discussion  and  referred  him  to  the  Council,  which 
treated  him  no  better  than  she  had  done.  He  asked  them  to  let 
him  pass  on  to  Scotland  promising  if  they  did  that  he  would  pacify 
all  the  rebels  in  accordance  with  the  treaties  which  exist  between 
France  and  Scotland,  especially  with  regard  to  the  witlidrawal  of 
troops,  for  which,  he  said,  he  had  full  authority,  which  they  there- 
upon asked  to  see.  He  showed  them  his  instructions  in  which  he 
is  directed,  in  case  the  Scots  themselves  request  the  departure  of 
the  French  troops,  to  tell  the  Queen  Regent  to  dismiss  the  greater 
part  of  them.  This  ended  the  interview,  both  he  and  they  being 
displeased. 

The  next  day  the  Queen  sent  a  man  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
order  him  to  enter  Scotland  with  the  army.  The  two  following 
days,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  were  spent  in  comparing  instructions, 
and  yesterday,  Monday,  Secretarj-  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton  came  to 
me  from  the  Queen  to  say  that  as  she  had  heard  that  the  object  of 
the  bishop  of  Valence's  visit  was  only  to  waste  time  and  pass  on  to 
Scotland  and  no  reply  having  been  sent,  as  was  promised  by  the 
24th  instant,  either  to  the  communications  to  the  King  through 
Noailles,  or  to  those  by  the  present  ambassador,  she  and  the  Council 
had  decided  to  order  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  enter  Scotland  with 
the  army  and  join  the  Scots.  She  had  advice  that  they  had  taken 
the  field  on  the  20th  instant,  but  as  she  was  desirous  that  all  the 
world  should  see  that  she  was  a  friend  of  peace,  she  had  instructed 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  send  word  to  the  Queen  Regent  that  if  she 
would  dismiss  the  troops  she  had  with  her  and  let  the  natives  hold 
the  fortresses  and  live  in  freedom  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
customs  he  would  not  bring  his  army  in  to  molest  her.  For  her 
greater  justification  she  said  that  against  the  French  nation  she  had 
no  complaint  to  make,  but  only  against  the  house  of  Guise,  which 
had  tyrannised  over  France  and  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
English,  and  she  conveyed  this  to  me  that  all  the  world  should  see 

how  this  war  began.     I  answered  that  having * 

I  tlionght,  as  indeed  I  had  told  her  personally,  that  she  might  have 
awaited  his  arrival,  which  perhaps  might  have  altered  her  decision. 

*  Torn  in  original. 
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Cecil  then  said  that  the  decision  could  not  be  altered  or  delayed. 
I  answered  that  no  doubt  they  knew  their  own  business  b*st,  liut 
that  I  could  do  no  more  than  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  and  await 
the  arrival  of  M.  de  Glajon  to  fulfil  your  Majesty's  commission. 
T'hey  asked  me  whether  the  person  your  Mnjesty  was  sending 
to  France  was  going  from  Flanders  or  from  Spain,  and  seemed  to 
attach  some  importance  to  this.  I  told  them  I  did  not  know  who  it 
Mould  be,  although  I  thought  that  for  convenience  he  would 
probably  go  f lom  Spain.  We  spoke  about  their  preparations  for  the 
war  which  they  say  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  that  they  could 
keep  15,000  men  at  sea  for  10  months  with  the  stores  they  have 
ready.  As  regards  land  forces  they  have  money  enough  to  furnish 
as  large  an  army  as  they  want.  Speaking  of  the  recent  tumults 
in  Fiance  against  the  King,  they  seemed  to  approve  of  the  object  of 
them,  which  they  said  was  only  to  obviate  the  tyranny  of  the  house 
of  Guise.  As  it  is  publicly  said  here  thnt  these  tumults  ai-e 
suspected  by  the  French  to  be  fomented  by  the  queen  of  England, 
they  gave  ine  explanations  in  that  respect  and  said  that  there  was  no 
Englishman  in  France,  except  such  as  were  rebels  against  England. 
I  took  good  note  of  this  because  the  man  Tremaine,  about  whom  I 
wrote  to  your  Majest}-,  is  there  as  a  rebel  since  the  rising  of 
M.  Remut.  They  then  left.  I  was  not  inclined  to  tell  them  that  I 
knew  that  they  had  sent  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  three  days  before, 
as  they  have  been  so  full  of  compliments  to  nie  lately.  To-day 
Doctor  Wotton  and  Mr.  Cave*  came  ar;ain  to  tell  me  from  the 
Queen  that  she  had  told  the  bishop  of  Valence  that  she  was  willing 
for  him  to  go  to  Scotland  and  try  to  pacify  them  as  best  he  could, 
since  he  said  he  had  authority  to  do  so,  and  secret  instructions  in 
addition.  The  Queen  had  also  said  that  she  would  have  a  procla- 
mation published  declaring  that  she  had  no  wish  to  begin  war 
against  the  French,  and  that  she  gave  leave  for  them  to  come  to 
this  country  nnd  to  go  backwards  smd  forwai'ds  to  Scotland ;  and 
this  without  mentioning  a  word  about  what  they  said  yesterday 
touching  the  war,  although  to  me  they  repeated  the  same  things. 
The  Bishop  will  take  leave  to-morrow  and  will  start  for  Scotland 
the  next  day.  They  seem  to  have  told  me  all  this  to  justify 
themselves,  and  I  gave  them  the  same  answer  as  yesterday. 

The  Queen  and  Council  were  a.verse  to  the  Bishop's  visit  to 
Scotland,  and  this  caused  them  at  first  to  refuse  him  license  to  go. 
They  think  he  is  a  man  who  will  do  very  little  good  there,  and  they 
say  that  he  formerly  went  about  Ireland  in  disguise  trying  to  get 
the  country  handed  over  to  the  French.  They  are  not  free  from 
fear  that  he  may  have  the  same  idea  still,  as  the  Queen  herself 
signified  to  me.     Although  I  said  nothing  to  her  about  it  I  do  not 

know  what t  island  ;  but  they  think  best  to 

Jet  him  go  in  order  not  to  ajipear f  determined. 

Still  what  they  say  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they  do,  which  is 

■    to  try  and  embroil  your  Majesty  with  the  king  of  France  and  turn 

the  French  out  of   Scotland  at  the  same   time.     They  think  that, 

even  if  they  fail   in   both  objects,  peace  will   nevertheless   be  pre- 


*  Sir  Aralirose  Cave,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  f  Torn  in  origiual. 
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served  to  tliem  by  your  Majesty's  favour.  I  think  matters  will  not 
be  settled  until  the  Queen  is  undeceived  a,s  to  what  she  can  do  in 
Scotland.  I  understand  that  this  Bishop  brings  a  letter  from  your 
Majesty  to  the  king  of  France,  by  which  it  appears  your  Majesty 
promises  him  your  favour  and  support.  It  is  quite  marvellous  liow 
this  country  remains  tranquil  considering  the  condition  in  which  it 
is.  If  any  disturbances  take  place  I  still  believe  that  the  Catholic 
party  will  turn  to  your  Majesty. 

I  have  understood  Lord  Robert  told  somebody,  who  has  not  kept 
silence,  that  if  he  live  another  year  he  will  be  in  a  very  different 
position  from  now.  He  is  laying  in  a  good  stock  of  arms,  and  is 
assuming  every  day  a  more  masterful  part  in  affairs.  They  say  that 
he  thinks  of  divorcing  his  wife. 

The  duke  of  Holstein  is  expected  here  this  week,  and,  however  it 
may  turn  out,  your  Majesty  may  be  certain  that  what  they  have  in 
view  is  10  cause  war  and  disquiet  to  all  the  world  by  means  of  the 
religious  question.  These  heretic  preachers,  even,  ai-e  already  saying 
from  their  pulpits  that,  since  the  gospel  has  a  power  like  England 
on  its  side,  there  is  no  need  to  preach  with  the  tongue  but  the 
sword,  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  resist  the  power  of 
Antichrist.  There  is  never  a  sermon  preached  without  some 
reference  to  the  multitude  of  brethren  they  say  they  have  in  Spain 

Having  kept  this  letter  back  until  to-day,  28th, 

I  Ciin  now  add  thereto  the  declaration  of  war  eticlo'sed.  It  is  drawn 
up  in  the  crafty  way  in  which  all  things  are  done  here,  but  the 
army  has  orders  to  enter  Scotland.  I  believe  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
will  not  go  with  it,  but  Lord  Grey ;  the  reason  being  that  the  Duke 
is  suspicious  of  the  Queen  and  her  favourites  as  she  is  of  him,  and 
therefore  he  has  not  cared  to  offer  to  enter  with  the  army,  fearing 
that  if  the  enterprise  should  not  succeed  it  might  cost  him  his  head, 
and  the  Queen  on  her  side  has  not  ventured  to  order  him  expressly 
to  go,  but  has  left  him  to  do  as  he  pleases  and  either  enter  with  the 
army,  or  remain,  on  the  frontier  in  charge  of  the  province.  The 
proclamation  is   in  accord  with  the  cry  of  the  heretics  who   have 

disturbed  France.     Please  God  that *  times 

written *  more  than   Christianity.     The  bishop 

of  Valence  took  leave  of  the  Queen  yesterday  prior  to  setting  out 
for  Scotland,  in  the  belief  that  what  they  had  told  him  about  the 
Queen's  wish  for  peace  was  in  earnest.  When  he  afterwards  saw 
the  px'oclamation,  however,  he  was  quite  in  despair  of  being  able  to 
effect  what  he  had  hoped  in  Scotland,  and  is  now  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  shall  go  thither  or  return  to  France.  He  came  to  ask 
for  my  advice  on  the  point,  but  I  would  only  say  that  he  must 
do  as  he  thought  best  in  his  master's  interests  and  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions.  When  he  saw  that  I  would  not  express  an 
opinion  he  told  me  he  thought  best  not  to  go  to  Scotland  as  he 
feared  the  journey  would  be  fruitless.  He  also  thought  now  that 
M.  de  Glajon's  coming  would  be  useless,  and  expressed  displeasure 
at  his  delay.     Still  I  think  he  will  go. — London,  28th  March  1860. 


*  Torn  in  original. 
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96.     Documents  taken  by  M.  de  Glajon  concerning  his  Comunssion 
in  England. 

His  instructions  from  the  Duchess  (of  Parma.) 

Copy  of  instructions  in  Spanish  given  by  the  King  to  the 
personage  sent  to  France. 

Copy  of  letters  from  the  King  to  the  Duchess  of  3rd  March  1559 
concerning  English  affairs. 

Another  copy  of  similars  letters  from  his  Majesty  to  Madame  on 
the  same,  dated  6th  March  aforesaid. 

Copy  of  Spanish  letter  written  by  his  Majesty  to  bishop  de  la 
Quadra  his  Ambassador  in  England. 

A  proposal  made  by  Ambassador  Throgmorton  to  the  king  and 
queen  of  France  and  their  Council  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of  England 
his  mistress  on  the  IStli  March  aforesaid. 

Copy  of  letter  written  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  to  Sieur 
de  Noailles  on  the  28th  January  1559. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Lorraine  and  the  duke  of  Guise 
to  the  duke  of  Alba  of  the  23rd  February. 

Credential  from  Madame  to  the  queen  of  England. 

Another  letter  of  credence  in  his  favour  from  her  Highness  to  his 
Majesty's  ambassador  bishop  de  la  Quadra. 

7  April.    97.     De  Glajon  to  the  King. 

Brussels  Following  the  letters  of  your  Majesty  prior  to  the  27th  ultimo  I 

"^B^M^^'  I'eceived  from  her  Highness  instructions  to  take  steps  to  prevent  a 
French  MS.  rupture  between  the  queen  of  England  and  the  French  in  consequence 
Add.  28,i73a.  of  her  desire  to  aid  the  rebels  in  Scotland.  I  started  out  the  same 
day  and  after  about  nine  days'  delay  through  bad  weather  I  arrived 
here  on  the  5th  instant  in  the  evening.  Having  communicated  my 
commission  to  Bishop  Quadra,  your  Majesty's  ambassador  here,  I 
found  tilings  in  a  very  different  position  from  what  your  Majesty 
had  been  informed,  as  eight  days  before  my  arrival  the  Queen 
had  sent  her  forces  towards  Scotland  and  five  days  afterwards  they 
had  entered  the  country  and  joined  the  'rebels.  This  caused  me 
the  greatest  perplexity  as  to  how  I  ought  to  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  my  commission,  as  my  instructions  contain  no 
mention  of  such  an  eventuality ;  but  as  I  knew  that  to  waste  any 
time  would  be  prejudicial  and  contrary  to  your  Majesty's  intention, 
I  considered  after  several  consultations  with  your  ambassador  that 
since  your  Majesty's  orders  could  not  be  carried  out  owing  to  the 
Queen's  having  already  joined  the  rebels  and  commenced  war,  and 
also  that  this  step  of  hers  might  bring  about  results  that  would 
make  a  reconciliation  more  difficult  thnn  ever,  whilst  if  the  Queen 
turned  the  French  out  of  Scotland  a  long  and  severe  war  might  occur, 
and  tlie  Queen's  spirit  raised  by  her  success  might  cause  even  greater 
annoyance  to  your  Majesty ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
French  were  victorious  the  Queen  might  be  in  danger  of  losing  her 
crown,  and  your  Majesty  also  forced  to  interfere  and  declare  war 
with  the  French,  we  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  better 
watch  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  from  the  Queen  and  the  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from 
Scotland.     In  the  interim  some  means  of  reconciling  the  difl'erences 
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botweeii  this  Queen  and  the  king  of  France  might  be  devised  both 
as  to  the  bearing  of  the  arms  and  style  of  this  Icingdom  which  tlie 
king  of  France  has  usurped  and  the  other  subjects  of  dispute.  I 
hinted  at  this  to-day  before  introducing  formally  the  subject  of  my 
commission  to  her,  and  on  presenting  your  Majesty's  letters  to  the 
Queen.  When  she  had  read  the  lettei's  she  said  they  only  answered 
a  letter  sent  to  your  Majesty  some  time  ago,  and  that  since  then 
she  had  sent  her  ambassadors  to  you  and  written  other  letters  to 
which  she  was  expecting  answers.  She  seemed  to  convey  by  this 
that  she  would  not  enter  into  any  new  communication  until  she  had 
I'eceived  a  repl}',  but  I  nevertheless  persevered  in  my  purpose  and 
pointed  out  to  her  that  I  did  not  think  it  true  that  she  was  awaiting 
the  reply  to  her  saad  letters  complaining  to  your  Majesty  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  that  she  had  not  even  held  her  hand  until  my  coming 
though  she  knew  I  was  on  my  way  and  would  ariive  shortly, 
but  had  even  hastened  to  begin  wai-  a  week  before  my  arrival. 

To  excuse  herself  from  this  the  Queen  answered  that  she  had  been 
awaiting  the  reply  for  two  or  three  months  from  your  Majesty  and 
and  seeing  it  still  tarried  she  could  not  avoid  taking  advantage  of 
certain  opportunities  which  were  offered  to  her.  She  asked  me 
whether  I  came  straight  from  your  Majesty  or  from  the  Netherlands, 
to  which  I  replied  tliat  I  came  from  the  Netherlands,  and  as  to  the 
delay  that  had  taken  place  in  your  Majesty's  reply  your  ambassador 
told  her  it  was  her  own  fault  as  she  had  not  ad\'ised  your  Majesty 
of  her  complaints  against  the  French  until  she  had  resolved  to  make 
war  on  them,  and  she  had  commenced  to  annoy  them  at  once  of  which 
the  French  had  made  many  complaints  to  your  Majesty  and  many 
difficulties  had  arisen  therefrom.  It  was  your  Majesty's  wish  to 
allay  these  difficulties  first,  and  as  you  had  to  obtain  information  and 
advice  on  the  matter  the  answer  had  thus  been  delayed.  The  Queen 
answered  with  some  anger  that  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw  her 
troops  or  to  talk  about  reconcilation  except  sword  in  hand,  and  she  was 
tliereupon  told  that  your  Majesty  did  not  desire  to  mix  yourself  in 
the  affair  as  judge,  but  only  in  consideration  of  fraternal  friendship 
and  alliance  and  out  of  a  desire  that  she  should  maintain  her  position 
She  had  also  requested  your  Majesty's  intervention  both  by  her  own 
letters  and  her  instructions  to  your  ambassador,  but  that  if  she 
nevertheless  did  not  further  desire  it  she  had  only  to  say  so  to  me 
and  we  would  do  as  she  ordered.  She  then  said  that  she  would 
willingly  hear  us  but  that  before  giving  any  answer  about  the 
suspension  of  hostilities,  she  would  like  to  know  what  means  your 
Majesty  suggested  to  ensure  her  against  the  French.  I  then  made  her 
a  long  detailed  speech  respecting  my  commission,  in  fulfilment  of 
instructions.  I  first  reminded  her  of  the  fraternal  friendship  your 
Majesty  had  for  her  at  all  times,  and  the  good  advice  and  counsel 
you  had  always  given  Ler  both  through  the  Count  de  Feria  and  your 
present  ambassador  and  particularly  by  Don  Juan  de  Ayala,  the 
whole  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  her  kingdom  in  peace  and 
tranquilhty.  Notwithstanding  all  this  she  had  voluntarily  gone  to 
war  with  the  French  and  had  given  help  to  their  rebels,  and  the 
French  had  complained  very  much  to  your  Majesty  of  her  proceeding 
and  had  even  begged  your  assistance  in  so  reasonable  and  just  a 
cause,  aod  asked  that  the  Queen  should  not  be,upheld  in  so  scandalous 
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an  action.  Although  your  Majesty  saw  the  French  liad  right  on 
their  side  you  had  nevertheless  defended  her  and  made  excuse  for  her 
by  saying  that  she  had  armed  on  great  suspicion  that  the  designs  of 
the  French  went  beyond  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  and  after  long 
disputes  between  your  Majesty  and  the  Ambassador  and  other 
Ministers  of  the  king  of  France  you  hud  found  means  of  relieving 
her  of  all  suspicion  or  fear  of  the  king  of  France  and  at  the  same 
time  saving  his  dignity  and  punishing  the  rebels.  The  troops  to 
chastise  the  rebels  would  be  sent  by  your  Majesty  from  your  own 
subjects,  of  whom  the  Queen,  of  course,  could  feel  no  doubt  although 
they  might  be  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  France  and  no  jealousy 
could  be  engendered.  I  said  I  did  not  on  this  occasion  propose  to 
enter  into  the  numbers  of  such  troops  or  other  details  until  I  heard 
from  her  whether  she  wished  to  avail  herself  of  this  plan,  but  seeing 
that  it  would  be  the  means  of  abolishing  all  suspicion,  your  Majesty 
wished  to  persuade  her  to  it  and  to  abstain  from  helping  the  rebels. 
I  said  she  ought  not  to  refuse,  seeing  the  state  of  her  affairs  and  the 
difficulties  she  was  in  at  present  which  would  continue  to  increase 
as  she  had  to  do  with  so  powerful  a  prince  as  the  king  of  France 
who  could  assail  her  in  mnny  ways.  Your  Majesty,  I  said,  did  not 
doubt  that  after  mature  deliberation  she  would  accept  the  expedient 
proposed,  but  you  did  not  mean  that  she  should  disarm  entirely  and 
sliould  keep  her  frontiers  well  guarded  until  the  French  had  retired 
from  Scotland  and  affairs  in  that  country  were  settled.  She  answered 
at  some  length,  accusing  the  French  of  bad  intentions  towards  her 
which  obliged  her  to  be  on  the  alert  both  as  regards  Germany  and 
the  French  themselves,  and  as  to  helping  the  rebels  (although  she  did 
not  consider  these  as  such  and  would  help  to  punish  them  if  she  did) 
she  thought  these  people  were  only  defending  their  Queen  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  country  and  by  helping  them  she 
considered  she  was  assuring  her  crown  and  dignity. 

I  pointed  out  to  her  in  reply  that  your  Majesty  considered  them 
as  rebels  as  they  had  risen  against  their  sovereign  and  had  changed 
the  religion  which  could  not  he  excused  in  any  way. 

As  regards  the  state  of  her  affairs  and  her  difficulties  and  expenses 
she  replied  that  she  hoped  our  Lord,  whom  she  called  upon  to  witness 
her  sincerity  in  this  matter  and  who  had  upheld  her  in  worse 
perplexities  and  reverses,  would  sustain  her  in  the  future,  and  she  put 
her  whole  trust  in  Him. 

Finally  respecting  the  expedient  proposed  by  your  Majesty  to  send 
your  own  people  to  Scotland  for  her  security  she  answered  that 
she  thought  no  other  forces  should  be  sent  to  Scotland  except  by  the 
king  of  France  although  those  he  had  there  at  present  should  be 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  country  at  peace,  and  she  asked  me  whether 
the  king  of  France  was  willing  that  your  Majesty  should  send  your 
troops  and  subjects  to  Scotland.  Thinking  that  she  asked  this  question 
with  no  good  motive  or  desire  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  but  rather  from 
curiosity,  I  answered  that  at  present  that  was  not  the  question,  but 
only  to  obtain  her  views  on  the  matter.  We  were  not  able,  however, 
to  get  her  to  declare  herself,  although  she  showed  no  surprise.  She 
began  to  tire  of  the  long  interview  which  had  lasted  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  on  seeing  this  we  asked  her  to  be  pleased  to  appoint 
another  time  to  meet  us  and  discuss  the  matter  in  the  presence  of 
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her  Council  and  give  us  her  final  decision  in  order  to  advise  your 
Majesty.  She  fixed  to-inorrow.  We  send  information  to  your 
Majesty,  and  as  the  affair  is  of  so  mucli  importance  we  also  inform  the 
duchess  of  Parma,  as  your  Majesty  will  see  by  my  copies  of  letters 
enclosed.  At  the  same  time  I  have  begged  her  Highness  to  instruct  me 
how  I  am  to  proceed  in  ease  the  Queen  will  not  listen  to  a  suspension 
cf  hostilities  nor  accept  the  proposal  made  to  her  by  your  Majesty 
for  her  security.  My  own  belief  is  that  slie  will  not  agree  to  either 
as  she  appears  so  anima.ted  and  confident  of  being  able  to  shortly 
achieve  her  end,  but  that  she  will  endeavour  to  keep  us  temporising 
with  words  whilst  she  works  her  will,  wliich  I  cannot  prevent  except 
by  advising  her  Highness  (the  Duchess). — London,  7th  April  1560 
(before  Easter). 

9  April.    99.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Brussels         Since  writing  the  enclosed  we  have  received  a  visit  from  Secretary 

'^B.M*^      Cecil  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  to  hear  from  us  more   fully  what  we 

BrenchM.S.  had  communicated  to  Her  Majesty.     We  repeated  the  same  argu- 

Add.  28,173.  nients,  to  the  effect  that  your  Majesty  desired  above  all   things  that 

the  Queen  should  withdraw  her  forces  from  Scotland  and  abstain 

from   helping  the  rebels   there,  allowing  the  Most  Christian  King  to 

chastise  them  as  they  deserve,  or  at  least  that  she  should  agree  to  a 

suspension  of  hostilities  for  40  or  50  days,  to  enable  your  Majesty  to 

be  informed  of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  here,  and  seek  for 

a  means  of   reconciling  the  differences  between   her  and  the  Most 

Christian  King. 

After  a  very  long  conference,  lasting  about  five  hours,  the  said 
Secretary  gave  us  his  opinion  on  three  principal  points.  First  he 
excused  the  Queen  for  not  awaiting  your  Majesty's  reply,  throwing 
the  blame  thereof  on  the  long  delay  in  sending  the  answer  which 
she  had  awaited  for  three  months,  and  then  in  order  not  to  lose  an 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  it  had  been  necessary  for  her  to 
take  measures  for  her  own  safety,  in  order  not  to  be  forestalled  by 
the  French.  He  then  recited  at  great  length  the  injury  the  Queen 
had  received  from  the  French  by  the  usurpation  of  the  style  and 
arms  of  King  of  England,  and  the  great  danger  to  which  she  was 
exposed  through  the  preparations  made  by  the  French  for  the 
invasion  of  her  country  with  the  object  of  deposing  her. 

She  had,  he  said,  received  trustworthy  information  of  these  designs 
both  from  Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  machinations  were 
so  evident  that  she  could  not  ignore  them.  Finally,  Cecil  tried  to 
persuade  us  by  many  reasons  and  arguments  that  it  was  not  to  your 
Majesty's  interest  that  the  French  should  make  themselves  complete 
masters  of  Scotland,  which  they  easily  might  do  if  the  Most  Christian 
Queen  should  die  without  heirs,  seeing  the  forts  they  now  hold. 
Affairs  in  this  country  also  were  in  such  a  condition  that,  although 
whilst  the  Queen  lived  she  would  peacefully  enjoy  her  kingdom 
with  the  aid  of  your  Majesty,  yet  if  the  Queen  were  to  decide  not 
to  marry  (as  she  certainly  had  no  great  desire  to  do)  the  cl.jse 
neighbourhood  of  the  king  of  France  in  Scotland  would  enable  him 
to  take  possession  of  this  country  also  at  her  death. 

a    61)529.  K 
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We  answered  him  on  each  article,  first  pointing  out  and  clearly- 
proving  that  the  blame  for  the  delay  he  wished  to  cast  upon  your 
Majesty  should  really  be  laid  on  the  Queen  herself,  as  she  had  said 
three  months  ago  that  she  was  going  to  send  her  ambassadors  to 
your  Majesty  to  treat  of  the  contents  of  the  letters  in  question 
whereas  they  (the  ambassadors)  cannot  have  arrived  until  last 
month  at  the  earliest.  At  about  the  date  of  the  letters,  also,  she 
began  to  assail  the  French  as  we  fully  stated  to  the  Queen  herself. 
With  regard  to  the  complaints  against  the  French,  we  said  that  it 
was  not  licit  to  avenge  verbal  injuries  otherwise  than  verbally,  ^nd 
that  the  matters  were  easy  of  settlement  if  they  would  consent  to 
submit  them  to  your  Majesty  as  we  had  no  doubt  the  French  would  do. 
We  said  that  the  Queen  ought  not  to  carry  the  affair  of  Scotland,  so 
far  as  to  exclude  the  king  of  France  from  his  country,  and  that  by 
giving  so  bad  and  dangerous  an  example  as  helping  the  rebels  with 
so  little  reason,  she  was  encouraging  other  States  to  rebel  against 
their  lawful  rulers.  As  regarded  the  alleged  preparations,  she  had 
no  reason  to  fear,  as  your  Majesty  by  the  means  you  would  propose 
would  ensure  her  against  them.  On  the  third  point  we  said  that 
your  Majesty  did  not  consider  it  just  or  reasonable  that  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  or  providing  against  very  remote  and  distant 
dangers,  she  should  trouble  the  common  tranquillity  at  the  present 
time  as  she  was  doing  at  such  great  expense  and  pains,  and  above  all 
by  such  unjust  and  dishonest  means  against  her  own  honour  and 
conscience,  as  it  was  to  help  the  rebels  and  heretics  in  Scotland. 
We  said  that  a  long  war  might  bring  evils  and  injuries  innumerable 
to  her  subjects,  and  these  would  be  caused  without  the  slightest 
necessity  or  obligation  on  her  part,  and  seeing  that  she  was  com- 
mencing the  present  war  wilfully  on  an  insignificant  pretext 
which  could  easily  be  settled  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  we  believed 
your  Majesty  would  not  countenance  it  unless,  indeed,  she  would 
consent  to  a  reasonable  suspension  of  hostilities  to  allow  of  an 
agreement  being  effected. 

We  had  throughout  our  long  statement  constantly  repeated  that 
jowv  Majesty  wished  as  earnestly  as  ever  to  assist  the  Queen  in  all 
that  concerned  her  real  interests  and  the  preservation  of  her  kingdom, 
and  would  do  so  as  usual  in  this  negotiation. 

It  was  quite  clear  to  us,  however,  from  our  interview  with  the 
secretary,  that  the  Queen  will  not  by  any  means  withdraw  her  army 
from  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  the  English  forces,  we  learn  that  they  have  8,000 
infantry  and  2,000  cavalrj--  with  32  ships  of  war  with  4,000  foot 
soldiers  on  board.  The  Scotch  infantry  was  of  similar  strength 
without  counting  those  who  are  flocking  to  them  daily. 

The  Secretary  gave  us  to  understand  that  on  no  account  in  the 
world,  notwithstanding  any  persuasions  that  might  be  used,  would 
the  Queen  decide  to  marry  yet,  which  we  thought  he  said  in  case 
we  wished  to  bring  on  the  question.  Wa  only  replied  that  from 
this  fact  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  fault  of  this  country  being  in 
danger  and  trouble,  as  well  as  neighbouring  countries,  was  entirely 
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owing  to  his  Queen,  as  by  her  refusal  to  marry  she  gave  rise  to  all 
the  evils  that  might  be  feared. 

After  the  interview  we  saw  the  Council,  the  Queen  being  absent 
in  consequence  of  slight  indisposition,  although  we  were  told  she 
would  come.  We  repeated  briefly  what  we  had  told  the  Queen  and 
Secretary  Cecil,  and  begged  them  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  comply 
with  your  Majesty's  wishes  put  forward  for  her  own  good  and  the 
repose  and  tranquillity  of  her  country,  and  to  suspend  hostilities  and 
withdraw  the  troops  from  Scotland,  abstaining  from  meddling  in  the 
affiiirs  of  that  country  in  a  cause  so  unjust  and  unseemly.  Otiier- 
wise,  your  Majesty  could  not  refrain  from  aiding  the  Most  Christian 
King,  whilst  assuring  them  nevertheless  that  your  Majesty  would 
willingly  intervene  in  the  matter,  both  to  assure  the  Queen  again.st 
the  suspicions  she  might  feel  of  the  French,  and  to  aid  the  Most 
Christian  King  to  punish  the  rebels. 

After  some  private  discussion  among  themselves  on  the  matter, 
the  Council  instructed  Dr.  Wotton  to  tell  us  that  as  the  afl^air  was 
of  so  much  importance  they  could  not  give  us  an  answer  at  once, 
especially  as  certain  Councillors  who  had  had  the  management  of 
these  aft'airs  were  absent  from  London,  These  Councillors  would, 
however,  shortly  return,  and  the  Queen  would  then  communicate 
to  us  her  will  a;nd  pleasure. 

Although,  Sire,  we  have  in  our  lettei's  to  your  Majesty  given  a 
minute  and  pi'olix  account  of  occurrences  here  and  of  our  own  task, 
we  venture  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  a  fresh  statement  in  order 
that  you  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  be  the 
better  able  to  decide  your  course  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

On  the  7th  of  last  month,  the  French  were  in  communication  with 
the  Queen  on  this  business,  the  Ambassador  Seurre  being  present, 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  extend  a  general  pardon  to  the 
Scotch  rebels,  and  to  withdraw  all  their  troops  from  the  country 
except  four  standards,  and  offered  as  regards  the  bearing  of  the  title 
and  arms  of  king  of  England  to  fully  satisfy  the  Queen.  The 
difficulty  between  them  therefore  is  reduced  simply  to  the  retention 
of  these  four  standards,  as  not  even  the  fortresses  would  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Tlie  people  here  think  therefore  that  your 
Majesty's  proposal  to  punish  the  rebels  with  your  own  troops  is  less 
advantageous  to  them  than  the  terms  offered  by  the  French  as  Cecil 
told  us  yesterday.  He  also  pointed  out  to  us  that,  as  the  Queen's 
forces  had  joined  with  the  rebels ;  if  she  were  to  withdraw  them 
now  the  rebels  would  become  her  enemies,  and  as  they  would  be 
Unable  to  resist  alone  the  5,000  French  troops,  they  would  be 
constrajined  to  join  them  and  together  attack  this  eouutry  which 
your  Majesty  would  be  unable  to  prevent  in  the  present  state  of 
things. 

There  is  another  difhculty  also,  namely,  that  although  the  Queen 
might  be  willing  to  abimdon  the  rebels  and  leave  them  in  the 
hand's  of  the  French  if  she  could  be  sure  they  would  not  turn 
against  this  country,  she  does  not  know  how  many  French  are  to 
stay  in  Scotland,  or  in  whose  hands  the  fortresses  would  I'emain. 
If  they  were  to  remain  in  the  occupation  of  the  French,  she  feels 
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that  the  danger  t6  her  would  be  too  great  (i£  not  for  this  year  at 
least  at  some  future  time)  as  these  fortresses  are  the  key  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  French  could  at  any  time  send  sufficient  troops 
in  a  fortnight  to  over-run  her  country,  especially  if  any  German 
cavalry  were  introduced.  We  therefiare  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  your  Majesty's  proposal  does  not  remedy  the  difficulties 
thus  presented,  we  had  better  talk  on  the  matter  in  general  terms 
and  not  specify  the  number  of  troops  to  be  employed,^  or  the 
manner  in  which  your  Majesty  intends  to  carry  out  your  idea,  but 
simply  to  insist  upon  the  Queen's  allowing  the  Most  Christian  King 
to  punish  the  rebels,  as  the  number  of  his  troops  in  Scotland  is 
small  and  should  not  give  rise  to  any  misgivings  on  her  part.  If 
however,  a  larger  number  of  troops  should  be  required  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  rebels,  your  Majesty  would  furnish  troops  of 
your  own,  whereby  she  would  not  only  he  freed  from  misgivings, 
but  would  be  secured  against  the  French  if  necessary.  On  finding 
this  and  all  other  similar  suggestions  unacceptable  for  the  reasons 
already  set  forth,  we  confined  ourselves  at  last  to  pressing  the 
Queen  to  withdraw  her  forces  and  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  leaving  her  sea  forces  in  the  port  they  now  occupy,  and 
thus  ensuring  that  the  French  shall  not  succour  or  reinforce  their 
troops  during  the  truce.  When  we  saw  that  she  was  unwilling 
even  to  agree  to  this,  we  pointed  out  to  her  by  the  best  arguments 
in  our  power  that  your  Majesty  could  not  refrain  from  favouring 
the  just  cause  of  the  French,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  frighten  her 
somewhat. 

We  tried  hard  to  justify  this  determination  on  the  part  of  your 
Majesty,  not  only  by  showing  the  enormity  of  the  acts  of  the 
rebels,  but  also  by  the  small  respect  the  Queen  paid  to  your 
Majesty's  advice,  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  think  it  will  be 
necessary  for  your  Majesty  to  order  us  what  we  are  to  do  without 
delay. 

The  means  adopted  by  the  French  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  with 
the  Queen  and  their  diligence  in  trying  to  bring  it  about,  quite 
convince  us  that  your  Majesty's  proposal  is  far  from  being  to  their 
liking,  and  they  evidently  wish  to  look  after  their  own  affairs 
without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  anyone  else,  and  so  to  get  a 
better  opportunity  of  overcoming  this  Queen  to  the  probable  great 
prejudice  of  your  Majesty's  interests.  We  understand  this  to  be 
their  intention  by  the  instructions  which  the  Ambassador  Seurre 
brought  here  with  him,  and  also  by  the  subsequent  arrival  of  the 
bishop  of  Valence,  who  went  on  to  Scotland  after  conferring  here 
respecting  the  matters  under  discussion.  We  may  add  to  this 
suspicion  the  fact  that  they  (the  French)  have  not  thought  fit  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  person  your  Majesty  was  to  send  hither 
at  their  request,  although  they  have  always  announced  that  your 
Majesty  would  help  them  against  the  Scots. 

We  think  necessary  to  advise  your  Majesty  of  this  in  order  that 
you  may  have  all  possible  information  of  what  occurs  here,  and 
whilst  negotiating  with  the  French,  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  them, 
although  seeing  the  enmity  that  exists  between  them  and  their 
mistrust  of  one  another,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  their  being 
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able  to  come  to  terms  without  lielp.  At  the  same  time  to  do 
away  with  any  distrust  they  mny  have  conceived  of  your  Majesty, 
we  have  told  them  tliat  your  Majesty  will  be  quite  satisfied  with 
any  good  and  peaceful  solution  of  their  disputes,  however  it  may 
be  brought  about,  as  your  only  object  is  the  public  peace  of  both 
parties  and  harmony  between  them.  We  have  sent  a  copy  of  this 
to  the  duchess  of  Parma  for  her  information. 

17  April.  100.    Bishop   Quadra    and    De    Glajon    to    the  Duchess   of 

Parma. 

Brussels  By  letter  of  ours   of  the   ]  5th   instant,  enclosed,  we  advised  your 

2  ^es.     Highness  by  special  courier  of  our  news  here  current  for  some  days 

French  MS.,  previously,  namely,  the  arrest  of  the   ships  belonging  to   Flemish 

Add.  28,173.  subjects   throughout  tliis  country.     The  courier  came    back    to    us 

yesterday   saying  that  they   would  not  give  him  either  horses  or 

boats  at  Gravesend,  and  that  he  had  been  forbidden  to  leave  on  his 

journey   by  any  means,  although   they  allowed  one    of  their  own 

couriers    to    leave    the    country    presumably    for    tlie    purpose    of 

advising  the  English   residents  in  Flanders  to  sell  out  the  stores 

and  merchandise  they  have  there  so  as  not  to  run  any  danger  of 

losing   them  in  the   event  of  war  breaking  out,  which  it  appears 

these  people  look  upon  as  certain. 

Bishop  Quadra,  His  Majesty's  ambassador,  yesterday,  at  the 
request  of  the  Flemish  subjects  here  went  to  complain  to  the 
Queen  of  the  seizure.  Her  Majesty  assumed  an  appearance  of 
great  surprise,  and  promised  that  the  embargo  should  be  raised 
immediately  and,  in  fact,  gave  letters  with  this  object. 

This  morning  after  we  had  heard  the  statement  of  the  courier  we 
sent  to  Secretary  Cecil  to  learn  the  reason  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
said  courier  or  any  fellow  countryman  of  ours.  Cecil  sent  word 
that  he  could  assure  us  he  knew  nothing  of  such  prohibition,  and 
that  neither  the  Queen  nor  the  Council  had  ordered  it.  If  we 
desired  to  send  anyone  he  would  himself  give  a  passport,  which 
offer  we  accepted  to  ensure  the  same  courier  reaching  your  Highness. 
This  instant  M.  de  Seurre,  the  French  ambassador,  has  visited  us 
and  given  us  to  understand  that  he  has  received  letters  from  the 
King  his  master,  by  which  he  was  instructed  to  learn  from  us  the 
reply  and  decision  we  had  received  from  the  Queen  in  answer  to  the 
remonstrance  made  by  his  Majesty  (the  king  of  Spain),  and  in  case 
the  Queen  should  have  refused  to  listen  to  this  remonstrance  or 
those  presented  by  the  said  ambassador  from  his  King  he  was  to  ask 
us  to  accompany  him  (de  Seurre)  to  the  Queen's  presence  and 
witness  the  protest  he  would  make  in  the  event  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  being  forced  greatly  against  his  will  to  take  up 
arms  against  her;  she  being  the  sole  cause  of  the  same.  He 
would  thus  notify  to  the  whole  world  that  he  was  not  to  blame 
for  the  war.  We  told  him  we  would  see  M.  de  Glajon's  instruc- 
tions and  would  willingly  be  present  at  the  protest  if  we  found 
Glajon's  commission  went  so  far,  although  we  have  no  intention 
of  being  present.  We  have  thought  well  to  inform  your  Highness 
of  this  in  order  that  you  may  be  fully  in  possession  of  all  that 
happens.     We    fear    that   our   presence   at    the   protest    might  be 
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interpreted  here  as  a  testimony  of  a  declaration  of  war  to  which 
we  were  parties,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  such  an  attitude 
on  our  part  would  be  advantageous  to  His  Majesty's  service,^  or 
whether  de  Glajon's  commission  covers  such  a  case.  We  also  think 
that  Seurre  is  not  proceeding  in  the  matter  with  as  much  straight- 
forwardness as  he  might,  seeing  that  he  had  already  communicated 
with  the  Queen  on  the  matter  without  informing  us,  and,  finally, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  actions  and  proceedings  of  the 
French  are  directed  to  bring  us  into  hatred  and  distrust  with  the 
English,  in  order  to  have  the  course  clear  for  themselves,  and  then 
arrange  together  without  our  intervention. — London,  17th  April 
1560. 
Signed :  El  Obispo  Alvaro  della  Quadra.     Philippe  de  Staveles. 

23  April.  101.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Rrussels  By  our  letters  of  the  15th  and  I7th  instant,  your  Highness  will 

g_  "l'^'     have  learnt  the  news  here,  both  as  to  the  seizure  of  the  ships  and 

Ifreoch  MS.,  sailors  some  days  before,  .and  as  to  certain  advances   made    to    us 

^(W.  28,173.   by  M    (jg  Seurre,  the    French  ambassador,  respecting  a  protest  he 

wished  to  make  on  his  King's  behalf  to  the  Queen  in  our  presence. 

Although,  up  to  the  present,  we  have  received  no  reply  to  any  of  our 

letters  to  your  Highness,  it  is  still  our  duty  to  keep  your  Highness 

fully  informed  of  what  occurs  daily  here. 

We  must  give  your  Highness  to  understand  that  in  our  opinion 
the  cause  of  the  seizure  of  the  ships  was  the  reading  of  certain  letters 
by  the  Queen  which  had  been  written  by  the  king  of  France  to 
M.  de  Seurre,  and  captured  at  sea  before  Easter  by  some  pirates  who 
these  people  say  are  Scotch,  although  really  they  are  English.  In 
these  letters  the  King  mentions  the  help  His  Majesty  (the  King  of 
Spain)  was  to  give  in  the  present  war  in  Scotland,  the  carrying  out 
of  which  assistance  His  Majesty  had  entrusted  to  your  Highness.  The 
Queen  fell  into  most  vehement  suspicion  at  the  idea  of  a  rupture 
both  with  France  and  your  Majesty,  and  ordered  the  said  sei2rure  in 
order  to  advise  her  subjects  in  Flanders  of  the  apparent  imminence 
of  war  so  that  they  might  save  themselves  from  loss  and  damage 
therefrom.  In  consequence  of  this  many  Englishmen  have  already 
come  over  with  great  sums  of  money.  The  letters  were  afterwards 
sent  on  to  de  Seurre,  and  he  informed  us  with  a  show  of  annoyance 
that  they  had  been  opened  and  read. 

In  accordance  with  the  contents  of  the  letters  de  Seurre  and  count 
de  Koussy  (one  of  the  French  hostages)  returned  to  us  and  requested 
our  presence  at  the  aforementioned  protest  to  which  request  we 
replied,  as  we  have  already  informed  your  Highness,  that  we  did  not 
consider  de  Glajon's  instructions  justified  him  in  attending.  They 
tried  to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary,  but  we  kept  firmly  to  our 
intention,  although  excusing  ourselves  as  courteously  as  we  could, 
and,  in  compliance  with  their  King's  commands  de  Seurre,  accom- 
paiued  by  the  hostages,  went  to  the  Queen  on  Saturday  last  and 
presented  the  protest  contained  in  the  said  letters  in  the  presence 
of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Council,    The  protest  contained  in 
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effect  a  request  that  the  Queen  would  listen  to  a  courteous  com- 
munication with  the  object  of  arranging  the  disputes  between  the 
King  and  her,  and  that  she  would  withdraw  her  army  out  of 
Scotland,  and  in  case  she  would  not  agree  to  this,  he  protested  that 
if  any  war  resulted  no  blame  could  be  attributed  to  his  master. 
The  ambassador  tells  us  that  he  told  the  Queen  that,  she  being  the 
assailant,  would  lose  her  right  to  recover  Calais  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresi. 

We  understand  she  took  the  protest  in  very  bad  part,  and  although 
she  at  once  replied  fully  respecting  the  seizure,  she  said  she  did  not 
intend  the  answer  she  then  gave  to  be  considered  definite,  but  would 
communicate  her  reply  by  the  following  Monday,  which  we  have  not 
heard,  as  yet,  that  she  has  done. 

In  presenting  the  protest  de  Seurre  told  the  Queen  that  he  had 
been  instructed  by  his  master  to  request  our  presence,  and  that 
although  he  had  begged  our  attendance  we  had  excused  ourselves 
from  coming. 

Last  Sunday,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Queen 
sent  Secretary  Cecil  to  us  to  inform  us  of  the  protest  made  by 
de  Seurre,  and  to  thank  us  warmly  for  having  declined  to  be  present. 
We  replied  that  we  had  not  wished  to  exceed  de  Glajon's  instructions, 
which  were  only  directed  to  endeavour  to  prevent  any  act  of  hostility 
on  th«  part  of  the  Queen  against  the  king  of  France  in  favour  of  the 
Scotch  rebels,  and  in  this  endeavour  we  still  persevered  and  requested 
Cecil  to  again  urge  the  same  upon  the  Queen,  whilst  assuring  her 
that  the  aid  His  Majesty  thought  of  giving  to  the  king  of  France 
was  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  her  stability,  and  not  in  any  way  to 
damage  her. 

We  think  that  the  reading  of  the  letters  and  the  fact  that 
de  Seurre  wished  to.  deal  with  her  without  our  knowledge  (which 
proved  his  small  trust  in  us)  have  had  the  effect  of  reassuring  the 
Queen  and  making  her  better  disposed  towards  us  than  she  was. 
We  have  reproved  de  Seurre,  and  let  him  know  we  do  not  think  his 
conduct  courteous  or  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  affair  in  nego- 
tiating secretly  without  communicating  with  us.  He  could  not  deny 
it  or  find  any  excuse  for  himself,  but  assured  us  that  he  would  not 
do  so  any  more. 

We  understand  the  bishop  of  Valence  is  still  at  Berwick,  and  dares 
not  proceed  to  Scotland,  as  he  can  obtain  no  assurance  of  safety. 

A  courier  arrived  here  last  evening  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  by 
whom  we  learn  that  the  French  are  at  Little  Leith  strongly  fortified 
and  without  any  fear.  They  lately  made  a  sally  and  entirely 
defeated  a  company  of  footmen,  killing  the  captain  and  capturing 
the  standard,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  town  cannot  be  taken 
by  force  but  only  by  hunger  or  other  similar  means,  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  design  and  hope  hitherto  entertained  by  the 
Queen.  The  rumour  asserts  that  the  town  is  well  provisioned  foi- 
three  or  four  months.— London,  23rd  April  1560. 

Signed :  "  Alvaro  della  Quadra."    Philippe  de  Stav^les. 
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8  May.     102.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Brussels  gince    ours    of   the    6th    instant    we    received   yesterday   your 

^B^'j^^''     Highness's   letter  of   the   1st,   replying   to   our   despatches   of  the 
French  M.S.,  23rd  and  24th  ultimo,  with  duplicate  of  certain  letters  from  the 
Add.  28,173.  King.     Your  Highness  will  have  learnt  by  our  said  letters  the  steps 
we  had  taken  to  carry  out  His  Majesty's  commands,  and  we  will 
only    now    add    that   we    will    not    fail    by    communications    and 
interviews  with  the  Queen  and  Council,  and  otherwise  to  forward 
the  wishes  of  your  Highness  and  His  Majesty,  although  the  ambas- 
sador Seurre   is   of  opinion   (as  is  also  Count  de  Roussy,  one  of 
the  hostages,)  that  we  should  limit  ourselves  to  the  efforts  we  have 
hitherto  made  and  not  importune  the  Queen  any  more  for  fear  of 
rendering  her  more  obstinate  than  ever,  but  wait  until  perchance 
she  recognises  her  fault,  and  request  our  aid  and  support.     We  very 
much  doubt  whether  she  will  ever  do  this  unless  she  is  pressed  to  it 
by  urgent  need  because,  as  we  have  written  several  times  to  your 
Highness,  we  do  not  think  she  desires  our  intervention,  nor  do  the 
French  either,  as  we  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  yesterday  in  the 
interview  we  had  with  Admiral  Clinton,  Dr.  Wotton,  and  Secretary 
Cecil,  who,   on   the  pretext  of  discussing  with  us   the   complaints 
made   by  His  Majesty's  subjects   came   to   see   us.     After   a  long 
conversation  on  this  question  they  wished  to  read  to  us  the  answer 
the  Queen  had  had  drawn  up  in  answer  to  Seurre's  protest,  which  in 
our  opinion  was  the  real  object  of  their  coming.     As  the  answer  was 
very  prolix,  in   order  not  to   tire  us,  as  Cecil  said,  by  reading  the 
whole  of  it,  he  wanted  to  read  only  the  conclusion.     We  asked  him 
thereupon  whj^,  and  with  what  object,  he  wished  to  read  it  to  us, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  making  us  witnesses  and  giving  us  an 
account  of  the  Queen's  action  with  de  Seurre,  or  because  she  desired 
our  intervention  to  inform    Seiior  Garcia  Lasso  of  the   answer,  in 
order  that  the  Most  Christian  King  might  be  by  him  made  aware 
of  her  excuses  and  complaints,  and  that  the  said  Garcia  Lasso  might 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  dispute  between  the  King  and  her  as  we 
had  recently  offered  the  Queen  our  good  services  with  that  end,  and 
she  had  told  us  that  as  she  had  news  from  Scotland  that  she  wished 
to  communicate  to  us,  she  would  send  her  decision  on  the  point  at 
the  same  time.     Cecil  pretended  to  be  surprised,  and  said  he  had 
heard  nothing   of  this  from  the  Queen,  and  his   only  instructions 
were  to  read  the  end  of  the  answer  to  us,  because  in  it  the  Queen 
called  upon  our  King  as  her  judge,  and  he  (Cecil)  knew  of  no  other 
intention  of  the  Queen,  but  would  willingly  speak  to  her  about  it. 
He  also  gave  us  to  understand  that  at  the  moment  he  left  the 
Queen   de  Seurre  was  with  her,  and  had  informed  her    that  the 
brother  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  was  coming  to  her  with  full 
power   to   settle   matters,   and    that    he    had    already   arrived   at 
Boulogne.     He  asked  for  letters  of  safe  conduct  for  him,  which 
the  Queen  had  immediately  and  gladly  given,  and  had  even  sent 
some  of  her  ships  for  his  farther  security.     We  therefore  think  that 
in  view  of   the  coming  of  this  personage  she  will  temporise  with  us 
on  the  chance  of  their  coming  to  terms  without  other  aid,  which  God 
grant,     Cecil  also  told  us  that  they  would  have  already  agreed  if 
the  bishop  of  Valence  had  had  full  powers,  and  w&  think  well  to 
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inform  your  Highness  of  this,  so  that  you  may  be  in  possession  of 
all  that  passes  here. — London,  8th  May  1560. 

Signed :  El  Obispo  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra.     Philippe  de  StavMes. 

May  11.    103.  Draft  of  letter  from  the  King  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

Yours  of  27th  March  to  hand,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  has  shown 
me  what  you  wrote  to  him  on  6th  April.  Your  and  M.  de  Glajon's 
joint  letter  is  answered  separately  as  regards  Scotland,  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  queen  of  England.  I 
approve  of  your  conduct  of  affairs.  Continue  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  Duchess,  my  sister,  pending  other  orders  from  me,  but 
keep  us  fully  informed  of  all  that  happens.  For  all  else  I  refer  you 
to  the  letter  sent  jointly  to  you  and  M.  de  Glajon. 

Endorsed:  Toledo,  11th  May  1560. 

May  13.    104.    Bishop    Quadra    and  De    Glajon    to    the   Duchess    of 
Parma. 

Brussels  Qn  Thursday  evening  last  Cecil  sent  us  word  that  the  Queen 
B.M.  wished  to  see  us  on  the  following  morning  at  nine,  and  at  that  hour 
French  M.S.,  we  Were  with  her.  She  began  by  I'emarking  how  tardy  she  had 
Add.  28,173.  ^^een  in  fulfilling  her  promise  made  to  us  on  the  1st  instant  to  let 
us  know  when  she  had  news  from  Scotland  of  the  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  which  were  being  carried  on  by  the  Queen  Dowager 
of  Scotland  and  the  bishop  of  Valence  on  the  one  hand,  and  her 
(Elizabeth's)  ministers  and  the  Scots  on  the  other,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  she  would  communicate  her  decision  with  respect  to  the 
offer  we  had  made  to  use  our  efforts  to  effect  an  agreement  between 
her  and  the  Most  Christian  King  by  means  of  Senor  Garcia  Lasso  de 
la  Vega.  Although  she  had  received  no  news  since  then  of  the 
negotiations,  she  wished  in  fulfilment  of  her  promise  to  point  out  to 
us  the  cunning  and  bad  faith  of  the  said  Bishop  towards  her 
ministers  whilst  he  was  in  the  Scotch  camp.  For  the  purpose  of 
leading  them  astray  and  gaining  time  he  had  pretended  to  desire  a 
settlement,  and  after  some  remonstrance  had  proposed  terms.  When 
these  were  on  the  point  of  conclusion  the  Bishop  had  been  asked  to 
show  his  authority,  and  had  declared  that  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Queen  Dowager,  but  when  she  was  asked  for  it  she  had 
replied  that  she  had  not  it.  This  had  immensely  irritated  the  Scots, 
who  were  now  more  bitter  than  ever,  although  their  only  desire  was 
to  become  obedient  and  faithful  subjects  of  the  Most  Christian  King 
whilst  safeguarding  their  own  privileges,  and  she  herself  had  been 
greatly  annoyed  at  this  action  of  the  Bishop  and  seeing  herself  thus 
befooled  by  the  King's  ministers.  Since  she  could  see  no  hope  or 
probability  of  a  settlement  being  arrived  at  by  means  of  the  French 
representatives  here,  or  even  by  the  coming  of  M.  de  Randau,* 
brother  to  M.  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  who  de  Seurre  had  told  her  had 

*  Charles  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Count  de  Eandau. 
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already  arrived  at  Boulogne  on  his  way  hither  with  full  powers  to 
arrange  their  differences,  but  in  whom  she  had  no  more  confidence 
than  in  the  others,  she  would  be  glad  to  avail  herself  of  our  offer, 
and  declared  to  us  that  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  matters  she  was 
willing  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Scotland  and  render  the 
country  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  Most  Christian  King,  on  condition 
that  he  would  first  withdraw  all  his  French  men-at-arms,  leaving 
the  fortresses  and  the  government  of  tlae  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  liked  according  to  their  privileges 
and  the  treaties ;  and  on  his  undertaking  not  to  molest  or  trouble 
them  in  any  way  for  the  past.  In  any  other  case  she  could  never 
feel  secure  against  his  sending  as  many  troops  as  he  thought  fit 
into  Scotland  (if  the  fortresses  remained  in  his  hands),  and  from 
there  invading  her  own  country.  The  second  condition  was  that 
the  King  should  at  (nice  cease  all  warlike  preparations  now  being 
made  in  France,  and  break  up  the  forces  that  may  have  been  got 
together  already  there  or  elsewhere.  Thirdly,  that  he  should 
abandon  the  arms  and  style  of  king  of  England  now  usurped  by 
him,  revoking  and  annulling  all  letters  patent  or  other  acts  bearing 
such  seal  or  style.  Fourthly,  that  he  should  give  redress  for  the 
injury  done  to  her  by  the  usurpation  of  such  arms  and  title,  and 
recompense  her  for  the  expenditure  she  had  been  obliged  to  incur 
in  consequence  of  his  act.  She  requested  us  to  convey  these 
conditions  to  Seuor  Garcia  Iiasso  for  the  object  mentioned,  and  that 
we  would  use  our  best  endeavours  towards  the  end  in  view.  She 
promised  to  hand  us  a  written  copy  of  the  conditions,  and  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  so  immediately.  We  asked  her  what  was  the  use 
of  this,  as  she  was  already  in  treaty  with  the  French,  and  even  was 
expecting  the  arrival  of  Randau  for  that  very  purpose.  After  she 
had  consulted  on  this  point  she  said  she  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  defer  sending  the  conditions  to  Garcia  Lasso  until  she  had  heard 
the  instructions  of  Randau,  and  saw  whether  it  was  possible  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  king  of  France  without  other  intervention. 
In  case  this  could  not  be  done  she  would  have  the  articles  handed 
to  us  in  writing  for  us  to  take  the  steps  agreed  upon.  As  Randau 
has  not  yet  arrived  she  has  not  sent  these  articles  up  to  the 
present. 

On  this  occasion,  as  usual,  we  continued  to  press  her  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  Scotland,  and  hold  herself  simply  on  the  defensive. 
She  gave  no  answer  whatever  to  this,  but  declared  that  she  had  a 
great  wish  to  communicate  on  this  affair  directly  and  personally 
with  His  Majesty  (the  king  of  Spain),  and  said  if  the  road  were 
safe  and  open  for  her  she  would  like  to  make  a  journey  in  disguise 
to  meet  him,  and  expressed  great  sorrow  at  the  absence  of  the  King 
from  the  Netherlands.  As  we  have  already  written  to  your 
Highness,  we  are  of  opinion  that  neither  the  Queen  nor  the  French 
really  desire  our  intervention,  and  all  we  have  done  therefore 
hitherto  has  only  been  witli  the  object  of  showing  your  goodwill 
and  the  desire  of  His  Majesty  that  the  public  peace  should  not  be 
disturbed. — London,  13th  May  1560. 

i^igned :  Obispo  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra,    Philippe  de  Stavfeles, 
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105.  Bishop  Quadea  and  De  Glajon  to  tlie  Duci-iess  of 
Parma. 
Certain  couriers  arrived  from  the  camp  in  Scotland  on  Saturday 
bj"-  whom  we  learn  that  on  Monday  last  the  English  a.ssaulted  the 
,  town  of  Leith  and  had  been  very  bravely  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
1,500  men,  the  French  having  pursued  them  and  spiked  some  of 
their  guns,  such  was  the  disorder.  The  English  have  therefore 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  their  head-quarters  and  have  informed  the 
Queen  that  they  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  take  the  town  by 
force.  This  news  is  kept  so  secret  here  that  no  trustworthy  details 
are  obtainable  and  they  try  their  best  to  put  a  good  face  on  it.  The 
Queen  is  making  an  extreme  effort  to  reinforce  her  troops  both  by 
land  and  sea.  We  suspect  that  on  Friday  last  when  she  sent  for  us 
she  must  already  have  received  the  news,  although  we  found  her  in 
better  spirits  than  before.  We  are  afraid  tlae  affairs  of  this  country 
are  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  if  anything  evil  happen  or  in  case  they 
collect  their  forces  as  they  are  striving  very  hard  to  do,  things  may 
get  into  such  a  condition  as  to  be  irreparable.  Count  Helfenstein 
took  leave  of  the  Queen  yesterday.  She  very  willingly  gave  him 
license  to  go,  and  made  him  understand,  as  she  has  done  on  other 
occasions,  ttiat  she  had  no  intention  of  marrying.  The  Count  is 
making  preparations  for  his  speedy  departure. 

The  duke  of  Holstein  also  leaves  to-morrow  on  his  journey  home. 
He  tells  us  he  is  going  by  way  of  Antwerp. 

The  bishop  of  Valence  arrived  here  on  Saturday.  He  advised 
us  of  his  arrival,  and  we  sent  twice  to  him  to-day  to  inform  him  of 
our  action  with  the  Queen  and  offer  him  our  help  to  arrange  peace 
if  possible.  He  thanked  us  and  informed  us  in  return  that  the 
reason  the  treaty  arranged  in  Scotland  had  not  been  carried  through 
was  not  through  the  lack  of  the  authority,  as  the  Queen  had  told 
us,  and  he  had  clearly  signified  this  to  the  Queen  this  morning  in 
the  presence  of  the  English  gentleman  who  was  present  on  her  behalf 
at  the  negotiation  of  the  said  treaty.  He  had  accorded  the  three  points 
demanded  by  the  English,  namely,  that  the  French  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Little  Leith  and  the  place  demolished,  but  he  would 
not  tell  us  the  main  point  at  issue.  With  regard  to  the  five  points 
required  by  the  king  of  France,  that  to  the  effect  that  they  (the 
Scots")  should  separate  themselves  from. the  alliance  with  the  Queen, 
they  had  after  some  consultation  refused  without  first  hearing  the 
other  points.  He  therefore  liad  to  retire  and  has  decided  at  the 
request  of  the  ambassador  (Seurre)  to  await  here  the  arrival  of 
M.  de  Randan,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  send  a  courier  to  his  King 
giving  an  account  of  his  proceedings  in  Scotland. 

Postscript :  After  writing  the  foregoing  we  learnt  that  in  the 
above-mentioned  assault  the  English  were  entirely  defeated  and  lost 
all  their  artillery.  For  this  reason  the  Queen  has  ordered  6,000 
footmen  to  march  towards  Scotland,  most  of  those  who  wore  already 
there  having  fled  or  been  wounded  or  died,  although  we  are  not  able 
absolutely  to  assert  the  truth  of  this.  If  it  be  true  the  loss  must 
necessarily  be  very  great,  and  this  gives  rise  to  some  mistrust  on 
our  part,  as  the  French  dissernble  about  it. 
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The  reason  of  the  sudden  departure  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  is,  we 
understand,  to  bring  for  the  Queen's  service  three  regiments  of 
infantry  and  some  black  arnauts.* 

We  are  also  informed  that  an  English  gentleman  named  Bi-igantynet 
who  was  sent  to  Germany  by  the  Queen  has  gone  to  beg  help  for 
her. 

The  preparations  of  which  we  have  spoken  ai-e  very  extensive  and 
even  several  ships  belonging  to  the  Flemish  subjects  have  been 
seized  for  service  in  this  war. — London,  23rd  May  1560. 

Signed  :  Obispo  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra.     Philippe  de  Stavfeles. 

23  May.    106.     Bishop  Quadea  to  Count  de  Feria. 

K  aT'^m  cf  '^^®  Queen  has  expected  for  some  days  that  her  forces  would  take 
<4rfd.  26  056a.  ^^^^  Leith  as  Lord  Grey  said  they  would.  They  assaulted  the  place 
on  the  7th  without  having  silenced  the  lower  defences  or  battered 
the  forts  much.  They  attacked  with  22  scaling  ladders,  and  those 
who  got  into  the  fortress  were  killed  by  the  French  artillery, 
whilst  those  outside  suffered  greatly  from  the  volley  firing  of 
2,000  harquebussiers.  In  the  meanwhile  200  curassiers  and  500 
harquebussiers  with  60  horse  sallied  from  the  place  and  completely 
cleared  the  trenches.  The  Scots  who  were  stationed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  place  did  not  move  a  hand — not  without  malice 
as  is  thought — and  people  believe  that  the  alliance  will  not  last  long. 
To  this  end  the  French  are  directing  all  their  efforts,  making  use  of 
our  supposed  assistance.  In  short  things  are  going  badly,  and  we 
shall  one  of  these  days  find  ourselves  at  war  without  knowing  why 
or  wherefore.  Since  His  Majesty  warned  the  Queen  not  to  help  the 
rebels  the  Catholics  have  been  persecuted  worse  than  ever,  and  all 
those  that  are  known  have  been  cast  into  prison.  Oxford  students  and 
the  law  students  in  London  have  been  taken  in  great  numbers.  They 
have  alfo  arrested  those  who  came  to  my  house  on  Easter  day  to 
hear  mass  and  have  declared  my  house  suspect.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  this,  for  the  Queen  told  Glajon  and  me  that  she  did  not  like 
hidden  enemies,  by  which  she  meant  his  Majesty  the  King,  to  which 
I  fittingly  replied. 

They  are  only  hoping  that  we  and  the  French  may  fall  out,  and 
they  evidently  think  that  it  will  not  be  long  first,  or  they  would  not 
be  so  bold  as  they  are. 

I  am  suffering  the  trouble  you  know  of  and  am  so  slighted  that  it 
it  is  shameful.     Pray  help  me  if  you  can. — London,  23rd  May  ]  5G0. 

27  May.   107.     Bishop    Quadra    and    De    Glajon    to    the   Duchess    of 
Parma. 

Brussels  On   the   day   following   the   date   of  our   last  of  22nd  instant, 

^k'^m^^      M.  de  Randan,  the  bishop  of  Valence  and  the  ambassador  (de  Seurre) 

French  M.S.,  Came  to  tell  us  that  they  had  been  on  the  previous  day  with  the 

Add.  28,173.  Queen  at  Greenwich,  to  learn  from  her  whether  she  had  decided 

upon  the  place  of  meeting  and  who  should  represent  her  for  the 

*  "  Des  noirs  harnatz.'' 

f  See  letter  on  this  subject  from  John  Bvigantyne  to  Cecil  8th  June  1560.     Calendar 
State  Papers  (Foreign). 
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discussion  with  them  on  the  differences  between  their  King  and  her. 
She  told  them  that  the  matter  was  so  important  that  she  had  not 
resolved,  but  that  in  a  day  or  two  she  would  do  so  and  let  them 
know.  They  told  us  that  the  Queen  would  not  discuss  the  differences 
in  this  city,  and  they  thought  she  was  not  very  desirous  of  a 
settlement.  They  also  complained  that,  contrary  to  her  promise  to 
cease  hostilities  when  she  received  the  King's  deputies,  she  now 
refused  to  do  so. 

Very  late  on  Friday  the  Queen  sent  to  tell  us  that  she  had  seen 
the  authority  of  M.  de  Randau,  and  was  much  pleased  thereat,  and 
if  what  Randau  and  the  bishop  of  Valence  told  her  was  true,  she 
had  great  hope  of  the  success  of  the  negotiation.  In  order  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  on  her  part,  she  had  appointed  Dr.  Wotton 
and  Secretary  Cecil  to  conduct  the  affair,  and  would  appoint  three 
more  when  these  had  arrived  in  Scotland.  Wotton  and  Cecil  start 
to-morrow,  so  as  to  be  on  the  5th  of  June  at  Newcastle,  where  they 
will  decide  with  the  others  where  the  conference  is  to  take  place. 
She  assures  us  that  it  will  not  be  her  fanlt  if  a  settlement  be  not 
effected.  We  still  think,  nevertheless,  that  neither  she  nor  the 
French  have  any  intention  of  making  friends  together,  as  the  only 
object  of  the  French  is  to  separate  the  Queen  from  her  alliance  with 
the  Scots,  as  we  have  said  before,  and  it  would  appear  by  her  delays 
that  the  Queen  hopes  to  take  Leith  by  famine,  as  the  rumour  runs 
that  there  is  a  very  small  store  of  provisions  there,  and  it  must  fall 
in  a  few  days. 

The  French  at  the  last  meeting  very  clearly  gave  us  to  understand 
that  they  did  not  intend  by  any  means  to  discuss  with  the  Queen  the 
disputes  in  Scotland,  and  she  shows  no  desire  for  our  intervention 
or  presence  at  the  discussion  of  their  differences.  We  should  have 
been  able  to  give  your  Highness  an  account  of  the  conference  if  it 
had  taken  place  in  this  city,  but  as  it  will  be  held  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  off  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  news.  We  will,  howeyer, 
strive  by  all  possible  means  to  obtain  information  for  your  Highness. 
By  what  we  have  said,  your  Highness  may  see  how  little  -use  I 
(de  Glajon)  can  be  in  future  here. — London,  27th  May  1560. 

Signed  :  Obispo  Alvaro  della  Quadra.     Philippe  de  Staveles. 


3  June.    108.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 


Brussels 

Archives, 

B.  M. 

French  M.S., 

Add.  28,173, 


On  Thursday  last  we  received  your  Highness's  letter  of  27th  May 
and  those  of  His  Majesty  and  Messieurs  Chantonnay  and  Garcia 
Lasso  with  enclosures.  We  have  for  the  present  nothing  further 
to  reply  to  these  beyond  what  we  wrote  in  our  letters  of  23rd  and 
27th  ultimo,  which  will  have  informed  youi'  Highness  of  the  state 
of  affairs  here  and  the  uselessness  of  ray  (de  Glajon's)  continued  stay 
since  the  conference  is  to  take  place  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
here,  and  the  parties  expect  to  be  able  to  come  to  terms  without  our 
presence  or  intervention  as  we  have  written  on  several  occasions. 
We  have  also  expressed  our  own  opinion  to  ycur  Highness  that  they 
will  not  agree  at  all  as  we  do  not  believe  the  Queen  will  ever 
consent  to  a  rupture  of  her  alhance  with  the  Scots,  nor  would  the 
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latter  allow  it,  and  we  think  that 
render  the  conference  abortive. 

We  are  anxious,  for  our  own  part,  to  assure  your  Highness  that 
in  all  our  conferences  on  tlie  subject  we  have  tried  as  diplomatically 
as  possible  to  bring  about  a  just  and  honourable  understanding,  and 
have  offered  both  the  Queen  and  the  French  with  this  end  our 
presence  and  mediation.  We  see,  however,  that  neither  of  the 
parties  desires  to  avail  itself  of  our  good  offices,  and  we  have 
consequently  agreed  to  preserve  His  Majesty's  (the  king  of  Spain's) 
dignity  by  henceforward  simply  persuading  and  expressing  the 
King's  great  desire  that  an  understanding  should  be  effected  on  the 
best  terms  possible  and  trying  to  reconcile  both  parties.  As  they 
will  not  admit  us  to  the  conference  we  can  give  no  information  to 
your  Highness  except  that  contained  in  our  former  letters. 

M.  de  Eandavi  and  the  bishop  of  Valence  left  for  Newcastle  on 
Wednesday  last  and  D)-.  Wotton  and  Secretary  Cecil  will  follow 
them  next  Thursday,  Cecil  having  had  himself  bled  before  starting 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  return  of  fever.  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  a  device  to  delay  the  meeting  in  onier  in  the 
meanwhile  to  take  Leith  by  famine,  as  the  rumour  is  that  the 
besieged  are  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  provisions,  and  the 
Queen  told  me  (Bishop  Quadra)  two  days  ago  that  "they  were 
keeping  their  Lent." 

It  would  seem  by  this  that  the  copies  of  letters  given  by  Cardinal 
Lorraine  and  the  duke  de  Guise  to  Messieurs  Chantonnay  and 
Garcia  Lasso  saying  that  the  besieged  are  well  victualled  to  the  end 
of  August  are  a  fabrication.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  discover 
whether  anyone  had  left  Leith  who  could  have  written  such  letters, 
but  have  been  unable  to  find  that  any  person  had  gone  out  of  the 
place  since  the  departure  of  the  bishop  of  Valence  from  Scotland 
and  the  assault  on  the  town. 

We  send  a  short  reply  to  the  letters  of  Messieurs  Chantonnay 
and  Garcia  Lasso  referring  them  to  the  present  letter  of  which  your 
Highness  may  be  pleased  to  send  them  copies. 

We  have  thought  well  to  retain  here  for  a  few  days  the  courier 
who  brought  your  Highness's  letters  in  order  to  be  able  if  necessary 
to  advise  your  Highness  what  we  hear  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  French  and  English  representatives. — London,  3rd  June  1-560. 

Signed :  Alvaro  della  Quadra.     Philippe  de  Staveles. 

3  June.    109.     Bishop  Quadba  to  the  Bishop  of  Arras. 


Simattcas, 

B.  M.  MS , 

Add.,  26,056. 


The  Commissioners  have  left  for  Scotland.  The  French  are  the 
bishops  of  Valence  and  Amiens,  Eandau,  La  Erosse  and  D'Oysel ;  and 
the  English,  Cecil  and  Wotton  from  here,  and  Henry  Percy,*  Peter 
Carew  and  Sadler  appointed  there.  I  expect  they  will  do  no  more 
than  hitherto,  as  the  Queen  expects  to  reduce  Leith  by  hunger,  and  the 
French  are  not  in  earnest,  but  hope  to  arrange  with  the  rebels,  and  then 


*  Henry  Percy,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Northumhcrland,  -who  commanded  the  English 
cavalry  in  Scotland, 
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try  their  designs  on  this  country.  I  expect  the  French  will  succeed 
in  their  plans  before  Leith  is  taken  by  hunger  as  they  (the  French) 
say  it  is  provisioned  till  August,  but  this  is  all  a  trick  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor's as  was  that  letter  they  showed  to  Chantonnay  and  Garcilasso 
in  France  as  no  one  has  left  the  place  who  could  bring  the  news. 
Cecil  has  been  sent  to  encourage  the  rebels  and  hinder  the  French 
attempts  at  an  arrangement  with  them. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Queen  last,  she  did  not  seem  so  offended 
with  us  as  she  had  been,  and  to  help  this  feeling  I  mixed  my 
scolding  with  as  many  complimentary  and  friendly  words  as  I  could. 
I  see  that  her  plan  is  that,  ia  case  lier  visions  succeed  and  slie 
manages  to  embroil  us  with  the  French  and  so  establish  her  power, 
she  shall  not  be  more  beholden  to  us  than  she  is  now,  whilst  if  she 
fail  she  shall  not  be  quite  alienated  from  us.  The  Catholics  are  being 
persecuted  more  than  ever,  and  when  I  begged  the  Queen  to  cease 
this,  and  pointed  out  how  cruel  and  impious  it  was,  she  said  she 
knew  they  (the  Catholics)  wanted  to  rise  against  her,  and  she  could 
shovf  me  proofs  of  it.  She  said  those  who  looked  the  meekest  and 
most  sanctimonious  were  the  worst.  I  want  to  keep  in  her  present 
good  humour,  as  neither  oar  threats  have  frightened  nor  our 
persuasions  softened  her  towards  us,  but  still  I  managed,  without 
exasperating  her,  to  repeat  to  her  all  her  errors,  and  pointed  out 
the  danger  into  which  her  fancies  were  hurrying  her.  I  said  her 
plans  looked  very  easy,  aiid  she  was  always  ready  to  blame  some 
of  her  councillors  if  they  failed.  She  yielded  so  far  as  to  try  to 
justify  herself  to  me  on  fche  principal  points,  namely,  the  war  and 
marriage.  She  talked  all  manner  of  nonsense,  as  usual,  and  although 
she  tried  to  treat  things  seriously,  I  only  ridiculed  everything  she 
said,  and  told  her  I  knew  she  did  not  believe  what  sb©  was  saying, 
and  I  was  fully  informed  that  her  real  object  was  to  make  herself 
monarch  of  all  Britain  by  marrying  the  earl  of  Arran.  After  a  long 
discussion  on  this  subject  and  the  war,  we  spoke  of  the  news  from 
Italy,  that  the  Pope  was  sending  hither  the  abbd  de  Saint  Salut,  at 
which  she  seemed  surprised  and  somewhat  alarmed,  and  thought  he 
was  after  no  good.  I  said  the  Pope  only  sent  to  admonish  and 
advise  her  like  a  loving  father  for  her  good,  and  no  doubt  had  been 
moved  thereto  by  hearing  from  the  King  (Philip)  that  he  was 
always  in  hope  that  a  woman  of  her  talent  would  embi'ace  the 
universal  Catholic  faith.  I  said  if  the  King  had  failed  to  protect 
her  at  Rome,  any  declaratioa  the  Pope  might  have  made  against  her 
would  have  done  her  much  harm.  (Repeats  a  long  homily  he  gave 
her  on  her  duty  towards  her  subjects  in  the  matter  of  religion.)  If 
the  Pope  is  really  going  to  send  an  envoy  hither,  I  wish  it  were 
anyone  rather  than  this  abbd,  who  is  a  staunch  Frenchman  and  is 
considered  tricky  here.  He  is  unpopular,  as  he  was  a  servant  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  and  they  ought  to  send  a  learned  modest  man, 
without  ostentation  or  show  and  without  much  preliminary  talk. 
Your  Lordship  might  advise  Vargas  of  this  without  saying  that  I 
had  written  it,  as  i  am  not  inclined  to  be  bail  in  Rome  for  what 
I  write  here  of  this  Queen's  conversation.  If  your  Lordship  thinks 
Well,  also  this  letter  might  be  sent  to  His  Majesty,  as  I  cannot  write 
to  Spain  by  this  post, — London,  Srd  June  1.560. 
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13  June.     110.     Bishop    Quadea  and    De   Glajon   to   the   Duchess  of 

Pabma. 

Brussels  Strange  news,  is   current  here  of  the  rout  of  our  army  against 

^'^BM^^'     Tripoli,  and  Seurre  has   told  us   that  for   the  last  twelve   days  the 

French  M.S.,  fact  has  been  known  in  the  court  of  France,  and   that  only  twenty- 

Add.  28,173.  five    of    our    galleys    have    escaped.      This    pains    us   greatly,    and 

especially  as  nothing  has  been  written   to  us  about  it. — London, 

13th  June  1560. 

Signed  :  Alvaro  della  Quadra.     Philippe  de  Staveles. 

17  June.     111.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Brussels  The  day  after  writing  to  your  Highness  on  the   13th  instant  we 

B  M.*^^'     received  your  Highness's  despatch  of  the  3rd,  with  extracts  of  letters 

French  M.S.,  Written  to  MonsigTior  D'Arras  by  Secretary  Courteville  respecting 

Add.  28,173.  his  action  with    the    French   and    English    ambassadors  about   our 

negotiations.     We    thank    your  Highness   for  this,   and  will    make 

use  of  the  extracts  when  opportunity  offers.     We  told  your  Highness 

in  our  last  that  a  courier  bad  arrived  here  from  Cornwall  with  the 

news  that  a  great  number  of  French  sliips  of  war  were  on  that  coast, 

and  we  have  since  learnt  that  this  was  the  new  army  that  was  on 

its  way  to  reinforce  the  others. 

The  Queen  sent  to  say  yesterdaj^  that  she  had  received  letters  on 
the  previous  day  from  Cecil  saying  that  the  sittings  of  the  conference 
had  commenced  (although  she  could  not  tell  us  in  what  place)  with 
so  much  amity  that  she  hoped  very  shortly  that  a  successful  result 
would  be  attained,  and  at  all  events  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
on  her  side  to  effect  an  agreement.  She  said  she  would  not  fail  to 
let  us  know  when  she  had  any  news  of  the  issue,  and  asked  us  to 
inform  His  Majesty  and  your  Highness.  We  humbly  thanked  her, 
and  assured  her  that  both  the  King  and  your  Highness  would 
receive  the  news  of  a  settlement  with  pleasure. 

She  also  sent  word  that  she  had  heard  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
that  there  was  a  report  in  the  camp  and  on  the  frontiers  that  the 
queen  regent  of  Scotland,  mother  of  the  queen  of  France,  was  dead, 
but  she  (Elizabeth)  has  made  no  reference  yet  to  the  packet  of 
letters  received  from  her  ministers  in  Spain.  We  enclose  copy  of  the 
protest  which,  as  we  have  written  to  your  Highness,  was  presented 
in  April  last  by  Ambassador  Seurre  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Queen's 
reply  thereto  lately  printed  here. — London,  I7th  June  1560. 

Signed ;  Alvaro  della  Quadra.     Philippe  de  Staveles. 

27  June    112.     Bishop  Quadba  to  the  King. 

Duke  Adolph  of  Holstein  sent  some  days  ago  to  M.  de  Glajon  and 
me  to  say  that  he  wished  to  have  some  conversation  with  us  before 
he  left,  and  he  asked  us  to  be  his  guests  at  Greenwich  where  he  was 
staying  with  the  Queen.  I  went  alone  as  M.  de  Glajon  was  unwell. 
What  he  had  to  say  was  that  having  recently  received  a  letter  from 
your  Majesty  conveying  to  him  the  intelligence  of  your  marriage  and 
good  health,  and  begging  him  at  the  same  time  to  help  in  the 
preservation  and  defence  of  your  Majesty's  states  in  the  Netherlands, 
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he  thought  well  to  inform  me  that,  as  to  the  first,  he  humbly  saluted 
your  Majesty  for  deigning  to  inform  him  of  your  marriage  and 
health.  With  regard  to  the  second  he  will  ever  be  ready  to  serve 
your  Majesty  in  Flanders  or  elsewhere  your  Majesty  may  command, 
as  he  has  written  to  you  and  I  might  convey  the  same  to  the  duchess 
of  Parma.  I  send  the  Duke's  letter  enclosed  in  this.  He  appears 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Queen  about  the  marriage,  and  even 
respecting  other  affairs,  although  he  tries  hard  to  hide  it.  As  M.  de 
Glajon  and  I  have  written  at  length  to  Madame  and  the  bishop  of 
Arras  1  do  not  refer  to  other  matters  here. — London,  26th  June  1560. 
Endorsed  in  the  handivriting  of  Philip  II.,  "  The  letter  of  Duke 
Adolph  of  Holstein  has  been  sent  to  Phinzing." 

28  June.    112.    Bishop  Quadra  and  De  Glajon  to  the  Duchess  of  Pabma. 

Brussels  By  our  letters  of  1 7th  instant  your  Highness  will  have  learnt  that 

B.M.        according  to  the  Queen  the  peace  conference  was  in  a  good  way.     We 

FrenchMS.  have  since  received  your  Highness' letters  with  the  copies  enclosed 

Add.  28,173.  \)y    -which    we    have    been    fully  informed    of  the   proposal   to  his 

Majesty  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Limoges,*  and  his  Majesty's  reply  to 

the  three  points  contained  therein  and  our  action  shall  be  governed  in 

accordance.     We  have  also  learnt  what  had  passed   between  your 

Highness  and  M.  de  la  Forest,t  and  the  cause  of  the  coming  hither 

of  the  Abbd  de  Saint  Salut  and  the  reasons  for  detaining  him  in 

Flanders.     We  also  thank  your  Highne.ss  for  the  news  of  the  success 

of  our  army  at  Gelves,  which  doubly  rejoices  us  as  the  news  spread 

broadcast  here  was  very  different  and  greatly  against  his  Majesty's 

interests.     We  will  publish  the  truth   everywhere,  and  when   it  is 

known  we  hope  those   who   have   been  glad  will   be  ashamed  of 

themselves. 

Your  Highness  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Queen  and  Council 
have  informed  us  that  by  letters  from  the  deputies  written  on  the 
29th  instant  from  Edinburgh  they  learn  that  the  differences  between 
the  Queen  and  the  king  of  France  were  in  fair  way  for  settlement, 
and  there  was  not  now  much  left  to  conclude,  and  she  therefore  had 
great  hope  that  very  shortly  all  would  be  arranged  in  good  peace 
and  concord.  She  also  hoped  the  same  would  be  effected  by  the 
Scots  and  would  not  fail  to  send  us  news  as  she  received  it.  In 
confirmation  of  this  we  have  heard  from  the  secretary  of  ambassador 
Seurre  that  the  French  representatives  have  sent  a  gentleman  to 
their  King  who  bore  letters  of  credence  for  de  Seurre.  The  latter 
however  had  only  told  him,  the  secretary,  that  the  gentleman  had 
said  as  he  was  leaving  that  on  his  return  from  France  (which  he 
expected  would  be  within  a  week)  all  would  be  easily  arranged. 
The  Queen  also  said  the  same  thing  to  me  (Bishop  Quadra)  when 
1  was  recently  with  her  on  private  business,  and  added  that  all  the 
points  on  her  side  was  arranged  except  only  that  referring  to  the 
repayment  of  the  expenses  she  had  incurred,  for  which  she  demanded 

*  Sebastien  de  L'Aubespine  bishop  of  Limoges,  Erench  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Philip  II. 

f  Bochetel  de  la  Forest,  the  French  ambassador  iu  Flanders  for  several  jears.  lie 
■was  subsequently  accredited  to  England  (July  1566)  and  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
him  in  the  later  letters  in  the  present  series. 

ft    66529.  L 
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500,000  crowns  and  the  I'estitution  of  Calais,  although  I  do  not  think 
ishe  will  stand  out  about  that.  With  regard  to  the  rest  the  French 
will  agree  to  demolish  Leith  and  withdraw  their  troops  from  Scotland, 
sending  them  back  to  France  in  ships  that  she  (the  Queen)  would 
grant  them  by  pubhc  edict.  They  will  consent  to  annul  and  cancel 
all  letters  and  charters  in  Avhich  the  style  of  king  of  England  may 
have  been  usurped  and  abohsh  the  use  of  the  arms  of  England 
quartered  with  those  of  France  for  ever  henceforward. 

By  this  your  Highness  will  see  how  little  reason  there  was  for  the 
bishop  of  Limoges  in  Spain  to  beg  his  Majesty  for  the  succour 
promised  to  his  master  and  the  use  of  sending  another  gentleman 
to  this  Queen  to  negotiate,  which  would  probably  only  tlirow  matters 
back  again  and  irritate  the  Queen  more  than  ever,  as  she  would 
believe  he  came  to  declare  war  rather  that  anything  else,  and  if 
the  peace  is  concluded,  as  is  hoped,  your  Highness  may  consider 
whether  the  coming  of  this  new  envoy  would  be  either  fitting  or 
necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  peace  itself  it  is  probable  that  the  French, 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  relieving  Leith,  which  is  hard  pressed  for 
victuals,  will  accept  such  terms  as  they  can  get.  We  are  daily 
expecting  letters  from  Scotland  from  a  certain  person  we  have  sent 
thither  and  we  hope  to  learn  from  them  the  truth  about  the  peace 
negotiations  which  we  will  duly  convey  to  your  Highness. 

Eegarding  the  coming  of  the  Abbd  de  Saint  Salut  I,  (Bishop  Quadra) 
have  been  recently  informed  by  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  now 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  that  his  coming  is  at  the  solicitation  of  a 
certain  Englishman  named  Englefield,  now  in  Rome,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  late  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the  late 
ambassador  of  that  Queen  in  Rome  who  have  laid  before  his  Holiness 
the  state  of  religious  affairs  here  and  attribute  the  present  changes 
rather  to  certain  ministers  now  in  favour  with  the  Queen  than 
to  the  Queen  herself.  In  my  opinion  the  coming  of  the  Abbd 
will  please  many  people  and  displease  those  of  the  contrary  faith. 
If  we  are  asked  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  Nuncio's  coming  we 
will  dissemble  as  your  Highness  directs,  If  his  Majesty  had  not 
been  fully  informed  of  my  (de  Glajon's)  proceedings,  and  had 
himself  not  deigned  to  exculpate  me  from  the  complaint  made 
by  the  bishop  of  Limoges  that  I  was  lukewarm,  I  could  bring 
ample  evidence  and  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  sinre  his  Majesty 
is  satisfied  with  me  I  will  for  the  present  pass  the  matter  over ;  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the  reason  why  the  French  desired 
so  much  warmth  and  vehemence  on  our  part  was  not  by  any  means 
that  their  affairs  should  thereby  be  forwarded  (for  we  had  done 
everything  possible  and  even  more  than  was  necessary)  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  they  always  tried  to  negotiate  apart  from 
us  and  exclude  us  from  their  conferences,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  our  King's  interests  by  irritating  tiie  Queen  against  him.  We 
C[uite  clearly  saw  this  and  the  malice  that  prompted  it,  and  we  have 
tliought  best  to  conduct  our  negotiations  in  a  moderate  way  that, 
whilst  doing  everything  that  his  Majesty  and  your  Highness  ordersd, 
could  not  offend  the  Queen.  We  recall  that  we  said  to  Seurre  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop  of  Valence  and  M,  de  Randau  that  he  was 
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acting  wrongly  in  conducting  his  negotiations  with  the  Queen  in  an 
underhand  way  and  with  soft  words  whilst  we  were  to  importune 
and  press  her  unceasingly.  He  excused  himself  at  the  time,  and  said 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  as  he  must  dissemble  with  her.  I 
(de  Glajon)  cannot  see  therefore  what  reason  he  has  to  complain 
of  me  as  it  is  quite  notorious  here  that  the  haste  and  failure  of 
tlie  assault  on  Little  Leith  proceeded  from  the  pressure  we  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Qaeen,  and  we  can  assure  your  Highness  that  if 
the  affair  had  been  for  his  Majesty  himself  de  Glajon  could  have  done 
no  more  than  he  did. 

M.  FlorentjJ  whom  we  have  often  mentioned  in  former  letters, 
returned  here  this  week,  and  we  greatly  suspect  that  he  comes  to 
negotiate  something  not  dealt  with  by  the  peace  deputies.  He  was 
ill  on  the  road  for  a  long  time,  nearly  a  month,  and  not  being  quite 
recovered  he  was  carried  from  Paris  to  Boulogne  in  a  lifter.  We  are 
informed  that  he  had  audience  of  the  Queeu  yesterday,  and  we  fear 
he  is  trying  to  negotiate  something  to  his  Majesty's  (the  king  of 
Spain's)  disadvantage.     We  will  use  all  diligence  in  finding  out. 

With  regard  to  the  affair  of  the  Dortrecht  men  I  (Bisriop  Quadra,) 
have  after  great  difficulty  obtained  their  release,  and  even  the 
restitution  of  their  ships  without  cost,  and  there  now  only  remains  to 
claim  the  payment  of  interest  and  expenses  of  their  keep  and  others 
incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  claim.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
press  for  this  yet  as  the  judges  of  the  Cinque  Ports  against  whom 
the  claim  must  be  made  (for  having  given  letters  of  reprisal  wrongly 
and  without  cause)  only  meet  thrice  a  year.  The  next  term  is  on 
St.  James'  Day  and  the  men  have  therefore  left,  but  will  send  and 
claim  these  expenses  when  the  time  comes.  I  will  help  them  all 
I  can,  but  it  will  be  a  long  and  ditiicult  affair  to  recover  the  claim, 
and  if  I  were  consulted  by  the  Dortrecht  men  I  should  advise  them 
to  be  satisfied  with  getting  back  the  principal  and  avoid  further 
expense. — London,  28th  June  1560. 

Signed.  Alvaro  della  Quadra.     Philippe  de  Staveles. 

8  July.     118,     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Brussels  Since  our  last  of  28  th  ultimo,  we  have  received  your  Highness's 

BM.  '     ^^''ter  of  2ud  instant  with  copies  of  others  from  your  Highness  to 

French  MS.  MM.  Chantonnay  and  Garcia  Lasso  with  their  replies. 

Add.  88,173.  With  regard  to  the  settlement  between  the  French  and  English 
we  have  no  other  news  except  that  after  the  seven  days'  truce  which 
■expirecj  on  the  22nd  ultimo,  hostilities  were  recommenced  and 
skirmishes  took  place  as  before.  Notwithstanding  this  the  deputies 
met  on  the  following  Sunday,  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  lodging  of 
Secretary  Cecil,  where  they  stayed  five  hours.  We  were  told  this 
by  the  person  we  sent,  as  your  Highness  will  see  by  the  enclosed 
extract  of  letters.  Since  then  the  gentleman  who  was  sent  to 
France  (M.  de  Bueil  son  of  the  Count  de  Stnserre)  has  arrived 
here,  and  after  communicating  the  decision  of  his  King  to  the 
Queen    in  the  presence  of  Ambassador  Seurre  and   the  Count   de 

t  He  is  called  Florencio  Ayaceto  in  a  letter  from  Quadra  to  the  King  dated  4th  August 
1560  in  ihe  present  vo]ui)ie, 
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Roussy,  he  left  for  Scotland  on  Tliursday  afternoon,  where  by  our 
calculfuion  lie  mav  liiive  arrived  on  Saturday  last,  or  at  all  events, 
yesterday.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  learnt  of  the  coming  of  this 
gentleman  is  that  both  sides  declare  that  if  peace  be  not  made  it 
will  not  be  tlieir  fault.  Count  de  Roussy  came  to  see  us  yesterday, 
and  amongst  other  tilings  lie  told  us  that  the  people  in  Leith  had 
received  a  supply  of  provisions  from  two  French  ships  that  had  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  English  forces,  and  the  place  was  now  victualled 
for  six  weeks,  besides  what  they  had  before.  We  asked  the  Count 
what  he  thought  of  the  peace  negotiations,  and  he  said  he  had  not 
much  hope,  as  the  Queen  was  not  so  anxious  for  peace  as  she  was 
before.  We  asked  him  how  that  was,  since  they  were  willing  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Scotland,  and  give  satisfaction  as  to 
the  arms  and  title.  He  said  it  was  quite  true  they  were  willing  to 
withdraw  their  troops,  except  a  small  number  to  occupy  certain 
insignificant  castles  which  could  not  offend  the  Queen,  and  they  also 
gave  her  satisfaction  as  to  the  arms  and  style,  and  promised  to  leave 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  Scotsmen,  but  notwithstanding  this 
she  must  have  some  secret  designs  or  claims  for  reparation  of  damage 
such  as  are  not  usual  amongst  princes. 

He  also  told  us  that  the  Queen  had  sent  the  Admiral  to  her  forces 
at  Plymouth  (Pleve),  and  sent  12  more  companies  to  her  camp,  which 
diminished  his  hope  of  peace.  He  said  that  there  was  a  man  in 
Boulogne  who  staked  his  life  that  he  would  always  run  small  craft 
into  Leith  to  revictual  the  place,  and,  speaking  of  the  health  of  the 
queen  of  France,  he  said  it  was  true  she  was  very  ill  and  not  out 
of  danger,  and  also  that  the  queen  regent  of  Scotland,  her  mother, 
before  she  died,  had  asked  pardon  of  the  rebels  who  came  to  visit 
her,  and  they  did  likewise  of  her.  The  earl  of  Arran  was  amongst 
these  rebels.  In  addition  to  this  conversation  we  have  other  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  peace  is  extremely  doubtful,  but  we  shall  know 
something  certain  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  end  of  this  week,  and 
will  advise  your  Highness  with  all  diligence  by  the  courier  you 
have  sent  us  whom  we  have  detained  here  for  the  purpose ;  but  have 
thought  well  to  send  the  news  contained  herein  by  the  ordinary 
post  who  leaves  here  this  midnight.  We  have  read  the  accounts 
given  by  MM.  Chantonnay  and  Garcia  Lasso  to  your  Highness  of 
their  conversations  with  the  Ambassador  Throgmoiion,  respecting 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  Nevers, 
and  from  many  indications  we  think  that  Florent  must  Lave  come 
here  about  this  business,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household*  must 
have  referred  to  this  matter  when  he  spoke  to  me  (bishop  of  Quadra) 
recently  in  the  palace,  about  the  friendship  of  our  King,  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  observed  that  Florent  was  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Duke  de  Nevers.  The  Swedish  Ambassador  is  spreading  a  report 
that  the  prince  of  Sweden  is  making  preparations  to  come  hither 
with  a  great  train  of  nobles  and  a  quantity  of  uncoined  silver,  and 
that  he  will  arrive  within  five  or  six  weeks. 

Signed :  Philippe  de  Stavbles.     El  Obispo  della  Quadra. 

♦  Sir  Thomas  Parry. 
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13  July.     114.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Archr^*  By  the  regular  courier  leaving  Tuesday  last  we  replied   to  your 

B.M.  ^'  Highness'  letters  of  2nd  instant,  and  gave  our  opinion  respecting 
French  MS.  the  French  and  English  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  news 
Add.  28,173.  then  current.  Since  that  date  Lord  Cobham,  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  has  spread  news  among  the  merchants  that  the  said  agreement 
is  entirely  settled  and  concluded,  but  without  his  being  able  to  say 
on  what  conditions.  We  went  to  see  the  Queen  at  Greenwich 
yesterday  to  obtain  trustworthy  intelligence  of  it.  She  appeared 
very  glad  of  our  visit,  and  after  certain  friendly  chat  said  that  even 
if  we  had  not  come  .«he  would  have  sent  us  the  news  she  had 
received  from  Scotland  two  days  before  informing  lier  th-it  the 
accord  between  her  and  the  Most  Christian  King  was  now  complete, 
excepting  some  insignificant  points,  and  slie  believed  that  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect  had  already  been  made  in  Scotland.  She  then 
descended  to  particulars,  and  said  that  the  French  wo.ild  abandon 
Leith,  which  would  be  demolished,  and  that  only  GO  (French) 
soldiers  would  remain  in  Scotland,  facilities  being  given  to  the  rest 
to  return  home  by  sea  and  safe  conducts  provided  for  those  who 
wished  to  go  by  land.  She  thought  that  the  alliance  bntween  her 
and  the  Scots  would  continue,  and  for  this  reason  hostages  would 
be  sent  her  and  renewed  every  six  months  during  the  life  of  the 
queen  of  France,  and  one  year  after  her  death.  The  style  and  arms 
of  king  of  England  hitherto  usurped  by  the  king  of  France  would 
be  entirely  abandoned,  and  all  documents,  fee,  bearing  the  arms 
would  be  renewed  with  those  of  France  alone.  She  will  by  this 
treaty  be  recognised  queen  of  England  and  the  government  of 
Scotland  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  natives  who  will  choose 
24  Scots  nobles  from  whom  the  Most  Christian  King  will  select 
seven  and  the  Scots  five,  who  shall  together  administer  the  govern- 
ment from  which  the  French  shall  be  excluded.  She  freely  confessed 
that  she  had  not  obtained  all  she  demanded,  but  said  that  the  treaty 
would  nevertheless  be  concluded.  We  think,  however,  that  she  is 
not  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  things  generally  are  not  going 
to  her  liking,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the  agreement  is  cei-tain  to  be 
effected  even  now. 

We  briefly  repeated  what  we  heard  to  Ambassador  Seurre  to 
learn  whether  he  had  received  the  game  news.  He  told  us  that  he 
had  learnt  as  much  by  common  rumour,  and  had  started  to  visit  the 
Queen  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  about  it,  when  he  met  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain,*  who,  when  he  heard  the  object  of  Seurre's  visit,  said 
if  he  had  nothing  else  to  go  for  but  that  he  need  not  go  any  further 
as  he  would  tell  him  himself.  He  had  then  told  him  that  George 
Howard,t  the  Captain  of  the  Queen's  Guard,  had  told  her  that  at  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  Edinburgh  everything  had  been  settled 
verbally,  and  there  only  remained  to  put  the  treaties  in  writing 
Mrhich  Seurre  believed  to  be  true,  although  he  had  no  letters  himself, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  that  as  the  French  had  put  soriie  munitions 
into  Leith  (which  the   Queen  could  not  entirely   deny  yesterday), 

*  Knollys.  I  Sir  George  Howard,  Master  of  the  Armoury. 
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and  the  Scotch  Catholics  declared  against  the  rebels,  the  Qileen  i;vas 
moved  to  more  haste  in  concludiDg  the  agreement  for  fear  of  its 
falling  through  altogether. 

During  our  conversation  the  Queen  said  she  had  heard  that  the 
queen  of  France  was  very  ill  a  fortnight  ago,  and  if  she  died  without 
an  heir  the  duke  of  Cbatelherault  would  be  glad  for  his  son  the 
earl  of  Arran  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  this  gave  us  ground  for 
suspicion  that  her  marriage  with  the  said  Earl  might  be  arranged  at 
some  future  time. 

She  also  said  that  the  Swedish  Ambassador  had  assured  her  of  the 
coming  of  the  prince  of  Sweden  who  would  be  here  next  month. 

We  have  thought  well  to  inform  your  Highness  of  this  by  the 
courier  we  had  kept  hack  from  one  day  to  another  in  hope  of  decided 
news  about  the  agreement. — London,  13th  July  1560. 

Signed :  Alvaro  della  Quadra.     Philippe  de  Staveles. 


15  July    115.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 
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In  our  last  of  the  13th  instant  we  conveyed  to  your  Highness  the 
news  of  the  agreement  between  the  English  and  French  as  we  had 
received  it  from  the  Queen's  own  lips,  and  since  then  we  have 
received  your  Highness'  letters  of  11th  and  12th  with  enclosures,  &c. 
As  we  expressed  some  little  doubt  about  the  agreement  in  our  last  we 
think  well  to  lose  no  time  in  advising  your  Highness  that  we  have 
since  received  further  information.  Ambassador  Seurre  sent  his 
secretary  to  us  to-day  to  say  that  he  had  letters  from  the  French 
deputies  in  Scotland  by  a  gentleman  they  had  despatched  to  their 
King  with  the  object  of  obtaining  his  sanction  to  the  agreement  and 
explaining  its  provisions.  He  had  also  brought  the  details  to  the 
ambassador,  and  amongst  other  points  the  French  had  abandoned 
Leith  which  was  being  dismantled.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
French  soldiers  would  remain  to  garrison  the  castles  of  Dunbar  and 
Inchkeith  (Yuschif)  sixty  in  each,  and  as  to  religion,  everybody 
would  be  free  to  enjoy  whichever  he  liked  best.  The  secretary  told 
us  also  that  the  deputies  were  already  on  their  way  back,  so  that 
although  we  consider  the  matter  now  quite  settled,  I  (de  Glajon) 
still  propose  to  stop  here  for  a  few  days  longer  to  learn  further 
particulars  of  the  treaty,  when,  in  accordance  with  your  Highness' 
letters,  I  will  at  once  return  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  has 
passed. 

Your  Highness  will  clearly  see  by  the  aforegoing  that  the 
endeavours  of  the  French  to  obtain  the  aid  promised  them  were 
entirely  unnecessary. 

We  take  note  carefully  of  the  instructions  given  to  Don  Juan 
Pacheco,  of  whose  coming  we  have  not  up  to  the  present  received  any 
news.  Since,  thank  God,  affairs  here  are  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  what  they  were  when  he  left  Spain,  we  will  instruct  him  what 
he  is  to  say  in  accordance  with  your  Highness'  letters  in  case  he 
arrives  before  I  (de  Glajon)  leave,  and  if  not  I  (Bishop  Quadra)  will 
do  what  is  necessary,  since  it  will  be  superfluous  to  use  the  same 
mode  of  proceeding  now,  and  particularly  if  the  Queen  has  been 
jnformed  of  the  object  of  his  journey  by  her  amb£(,ssaclors  at  His 
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Majesty's  court.  As  your  Highness  is  pleased  to  order  it,  tlio 
congratulations  on  the  conclusion  oF  terms  of  peace  may  bo  taken  in 
good  part  and  give  us  more  advantage  than  we  think.  Respecting 
the  complaints  of  certain  fishing  towns  in  Holland  against  some 
English  ships  of  war,  we  will  go  to  the  Queen  to-morrow  to  make 
the  fitting  protest,  and  demand  punishment  fl-nd  restitution  if  possible, 
or  at  least  provision  against  such  pillage  for  the  future,  and  I, 
de  Glajon  will  make  due  report  to  your  Highness  on  my  return. — 
London,  15th  July  1.5G0. 


22  July    116.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 
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By  our  letters  of  13th  and  loth  instant,  your  Highness  will  be 
fully  informed  of  our  certainty  about  the  agreement,  and  that 
I  (dO' Glajon)  would  leave  here  on  my  return  shortly.  I  should 
have  done  so  at  the  end  of  last  week  Wt  for  the  coming  of  Don 
Juan  Pacheco,  who  arrived  here  on  Thursday  last,  not  having  been 
able  to  come  sooner,  owing  to  adverse  winds  that  detained  him  at 
Boulogne.  On  Saturday  we  went  with  him  to  the  Queen  to  present 
his  credentials  and  instructions,  in  which  he  proceeded  in  accord 
with  your  Highness'  orders,  sent  to  us  in  your  letter  of  11th  instant, 
in  case  the  agreement  should  be  eff'ected  as  it  was.  After  the 
customary  salutations  and  congratulations  to  the  Queen,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  he  remarked  to  the  Queen  that  he  had 
been  instructed  (in  case  the  treaty  had  fallen  through")  to  urge  the 
restoration  of  all  things  to  the  state  they  were  placed  in  by  the 
treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  for  which,  and  for  the  great  interest 
the  King  had  shown  in  her  affairs,  the  Queen  thanked  him  with 
exceeding  cordiality,  saying  that  she  was  more  and  more  obliged  to 
His  Majesty,  whom  she  not  only  looked  upon  now  as  a  brother  but 
as  a  father  also.  After  several  things  of  this  sort,  she  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  last  point,  the  same  was  settled  quite  in  conformity 
with  His  Majesty's  opinion,  and  she  also  gave  us  to  understand  with 
regard  to  her  claim  for  500,000  crowns  indemnity,  and  the  resti- 
tution of  Calais,  that  within  two  months  commissioners  would  be 
appointed  to  decide  the  question,  and  if  they  failed  to  agree  it  would 
be  submitted  to  His  Majesty's  arbitration. 

She  also  told  us  that  the  deputies  were  now  occupied  in  deciding 
with  the  Scotch  parliament  certain  questions  submitted  to  the  latter, 
and  Admiral  Clinton  told  me  (de  Glajon)  that  the  French  infantry 
in  Little  Leith  had  already  embarked  on  their  return  to  France, 
and  the  said  parliament  had  to  decide  if  the  120  soldiers  who 
were  to  garrison  Dunbar  and  Inchkeith  were  to  be  French  or 
Scotch. 

With  regard  to  the  pillage  of  certain  Dutch  ships,  we  remonstrated 
with  the  Queen  very  emphatically,  and  left  her  a  memorandum  of 
the  affair,  whereupon  she  appeared  much  surprised,  and  promised 
that  strict  inquiry  should  be  made  in  order  to  punish  the  authors 
and  obtain  due  restitution.  I  (Bishop  Quadra)  will  advise  your 
Highness  of  what  is  done.  On  Saturday  last  I  (de  Glajon)  took 
leave  of  the  Queen,  and  shall  start  after  dinner  to-day,  embarking 
at  Grave^end,  in  the  hope,  if  it  shall  please  God,  of  being  with  youp 
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Highness  next  week.     Don  Juan  follows  me  in  two  or  three  days. — 
London,  22nd  July  1560. 

July  25.   117.  Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

The  duchess  of  Parma  will  have  informed  your  Majesty  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen  of 
England  and  the  Scots.  The  settlement  and  terms  have  only  been 
told  me  by  the  Queen  tardily  and  piecemeal,  and  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  which  I  will  send  as  soon  as  I 
obtain  it. 

What  has  been  learnt  hitherto  is  that  the  French  (so  far  as  regards 
their  differences  with  the  Scots)  have  agreed  to  leave  the  country 
with  the  exception  of  120  men,  who  will  remain  to  guard  Dunbar 
and  the  island  of  Inehkeith.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  Parliament, 
which  will  assemble  on  the  11th  August,  shall  appoint  24  persons 
of  the  country,  from  whom  12  shall  be  chosen,  five  by  the  States 
and  seven  by  the  Queen,  to  assist  the  Governor  whom  the  Queen 
may  appoint,  the  Governor  being  unable  to  do  anything  without 
the  12.  It  is  settled  that  every  pex'son  in  future  shall  follow  the 
religion  which  he  prefers,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  punished  for 
what  has  passed  in  this  respect.  The  castle  of  Dumbarton  is  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  so  long  as  the 
queen  of  France  may  remain  without  children,  and  one  year  after  a 
child  is  born.  This  is  for  bis  own  security,  as  he  is  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  if  the  Queen  die  without  heirs.  All  other  differences  and 
claims  on  both  sides  are  to  be  examined  in  this  first  Parliament. 
News  has  arrived  that  the  French  soldiers  have  already  embarked 
in  English  ships,  and  hostages  have  been  given  for  the  return  of 
these  ships  and  the  dismantling  of  Leith.  As  regards  the 
differences  with  this  country  it  is  agreed  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
will  discontinue  the  style  and  arms  of  Queen  of  England  at  once, 
and  proclamation  is  to  be  made  both  in  Scotland  and  France  that 
nnv  person  possessing  documents  of  any  sort  bearing  this  style  or 
seal  must  renew  them  within  two  months,  failing  which  all  such 
grants  and  documents  shall  be  held  invalid.  Besides  this  the  Queen 
says  there  is  another  clause  in  which  the  French  declare  her  to  be 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  realm,  and  that  all  other  matters  are 
restored  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  Chateau  Cambresi.  As  the  Queen  also  alleges  that  the 
French  have  damaged  her  and  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  there- 
fore should  make  some  amend  towards  the  costs  she  has  incurred, 
on  which  account  she  claims  500,000  crowns  and  the  restitution  of 
Calais  at  once,  it  is  agreed  that  Commissioners  shall  meet  here 
with  regard  to  this.  If  these  Commissioners  do  not  agree  within  three 
months  the  case  is  to  be  referred  to  your  Majesty  for  decision  within 
one  year,  with  power  to  defer  the  question  for  another  year  by 
consent  of  the  parties.  A  French  gentleman  named  Lignerolles  who 
took  the  treaties  over  some  days  since  is  shortly  expected  back  with 
the  ratifications.  The  Queen  was  dissatisfied  with  this  peace, 
believing  that  the  Scots  will  join  the  French  as  before,  and  with 
this  fear  Cecil  concluded  the  arrangement  in  great  haste,  seeins 
of  it.     Since  then,  however,  I  think  they  have  again 
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renewed  the  league,  and  ambassadors  are  expected  here  from  Scotland 
to  put  it  on  a  new  and  better  footing.  The  French  are  I  think 
displeased  at  this,  and  even  at  all  that  has  been  done.  The 
Ambassador  Seurre  told  me  that  the  Scots  wanted  to  break  up  the 
league,  but  the  Queen  would  not  allow  it,  and,  as  she  has  hostages, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  do  as  she  wished.  The  Queen  says  just 
the  contrary,  and  I  believe  her,  although  I  do  not  think  the  league 
will  last  long,  and  that  the  French  will  undo  it  by  negotiation. 

The  French  have  agreed  to  the  conditions,  because  their  object  was 
not  to  offend  the  Scots  and  carry  on  a  war  which  might  spoil  their 
chance  of  occupying  this  country,  as  this  war  would  have  done  if 
they  had  had  your  Majesty's  troops  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  this 
settlement  seems  to  them  the  best  way  out  of  it.  It  has  enabled 
them  to  save  the  people  in  Leith  and  leave  Scotland  in  peace, 
although  on  terms  both  onerous  and  dishonourable,  and  has  also 
allowed  them  to  avoid  the  heavy  cost  of  war  and  saved  them  from 
incurring  the  indignation  of  the  Scots  without  being  able  to  work 
their  will  in  English  affairs.  To  aid  their  cause  they  have  made 
use  of  your  Majesty's  name,  and  spread  reports  that  you  would 
assist  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  Queen,  finding  herself  without 
money  or  men  and  the  winter  coming  on,  with  no  hope  of  taking 
Leith,  and  in  fear  that  the  Scots  might  fail  her,  has  thought  well 
to  do  as  she  has  done  before  the  weather  and  necessity  compelled 
her  to  withdraw  her  troops  and  lose  all. 

In  my  opinion  the  French  are  dissatisfied  and  the  Queen  displeased, 
and,  it  may  be  feared  that  on  the  two  points  of  the  renovation  of 
the  league  with  the  Scots  and  the  indemnity  she  claims  of  the 
French,  affairs  may  again  become  embroiled,  unless  indeed  the 
displeasure  and  grievance  they  both  feel  against  your  Majesty 
may  lead  them  to  think  of  something  worse.  I  say  nothing  of 
French  affairs,  as  your  Majesty  understands  them  better  than  I, 
although  I  do  not  like  what  I  see  of  these  ministers  here ;  but,  as 
regards  this  Queen,  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  she  is  so  angry  and 
offended  at  the  thought  that  not  only  would  you  not  help  her,  but  had 
offered  to  aid  her  enemies  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  will  do  all 
the  harm  she  has  strength  to  do.  M.  de  Glajon  is  awai'e  how 
inconsiderately  she  one  day  showed  her  ill-feehng  to  him  and  me, 
saying  that  your  Majesty  was  her  secret  enemy,  and  Glajon  also 
knows  how  these  people  regard  us,  although  the  Queen  uses  extreme 
artfulness  in  trying  to  make  me  believe  she  is  devoted  to  your 
Majesty.  God  knows  I  should  like  to  say  this  was  true,  but  as  I 
do  not  think  it  is  I  am  forced  to  make  known  to  your  Majesty  the 
real  position,  so  that  any  steps  your  Majesty  may  take  should  be 
founded  on  true  information.  The  Queen  told  me  the  other  day 
that  we  should  see  in  two  or  three  months  how  affairs  would  look 
here.  I  do  not  know  what  she  expects  to  happen  of  so  much 
importance  in  that  time. 

With  regard  to  the  marriage  they  think  here  that  if  the  Queen  of 
France  were  to  die  this  Queen  would  marry  the  earl  of  Arran. 
Others  say  she  will  marry  the  prince  of  Sweden  who  is  shortly 
expected  here,  and  they  say  brings  large  sums  of  money.  She 
laughs   at  both  of    them,    but    I    do    not   know  whether    she  is 
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dissembling  or  not.     I,  for  my  part,  do  not  think  she  will  marry,  at 
all  events  for  the  present. 

Don  Juan  Pacheco  arrived  here  on  the  18th  instant  and  saw  the 
Queen  two  days  afterwards.  He  told  Ker  that  your  Majesty,  having 
heard  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  propo.sed  between  her  and  the 
king  of  France,  you  had  thought  well  to  send  and  beseech  both  of 
them  to  be  pleased  to  come  to  just  and  honourable  terms,  for  which 
object  he  (Don  Juan)  was  hero ;  and  that  _your  Majesty's  ministers 
in  France  were  urging  the  same  very  earnestly  on  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty.  He  said  also  he  had  orders  to  congratulate  her  heartily  in 
case  peace  should  already  be  concluded,  and  also  to  say  from  your 
Majesty  that  althougli  you  had  no  doubt  the  Queen  would  perceive 
how  important  it  was,  both  for  the  restitution  of  Calais  and  for 
other  reasons,  that  in  the  new  treaty  the  convention  of  Chateau 
Cambresi  should  be  declared  perfectly  firm  and  valid,  your  Majesty 
tliought  well  to  point  out  to  her  that  the  preservation  of  peace 
largely  depended  upon  it.  She  thanked  him  very  much  and  said 
peace  was  concluded,  which  is  true,  as  the  French  ambassador  tells 
me. 

Your  Majesty  will  have  learnt  from  Madame's  letters  about  the 
Nuncio  who  was  coming  here.  By  Madame's  orders  I  write  to  the 
Nuncio  dissuading  him  from  coming.  In  accordance  therewith  I 
also  write  to  Her  Highness  and  to  the  ambassador  Vargas,  so  that 
the  letters  may  be  read  in  the  congregation  in  Kome,  as  Vargas 
advised  that  his  Holiness  had  announced  was  to  be  done.  I  send 
3'our  Majesty  copies  of  all  these  letters,  and  also  of  a.  separate  letter 
I  write  to  Her  Highness  informing  her  of  certain  things  that  had 
passed  with  the  Queen  about  the  Nuncio's  coming,  and  on  religious 
affairs,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  she  is  very  dissatisfied  with 
the  person  of  the  Nuncio,  and  knows  that  he  is  coming  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  and  in  league  with  some  of  the  Catholics  here, 
all  of  whom  have  consequently  been  arrested.  As  regards  religion 
she  is  so  determined  that  in  my  opinion  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for. 
She  wasted  much  time  in  trying  to  persuade  me  that  the  difference 
between  Catholics  and  Lutherans  was  not  of  much  importance  in 
substance,  and  she  thought  that  when  I  had  heard  her  opinion  fully  I 
should  be  satisfied.  I  answered  that  none  of  the  things  she  had 
told  me  caused  me  any  surprise,  as  I  knew  the  masters  who  had 
taught  her,  but  one  thing  alone  shocked  me  greatly,  which  was  to 
see  that  she  would  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  general  Councils 
by  means  of  which  our  Lord  had  preserved  His  church  for  1,500 
years,  and  had  cleaased  it  of  many  greater  errors  than  those  which 
now  exist  in  it.  I  enlarged  on  this  somewhat,  and  when  the  con- 
versation ended  she  said  we  would  return  to  the  subject.  I  will  not 
fail  to  tell  her  what  is  right,  although  so  many  preach  to  the 
contrary  that  I  know  it  is  waste  of  time,  particularly  as  she  is  so 
badly  inclined. 

I  am  compelled  by  my  conscience,*  and  in  order  not  to  fail  in  my 
duty  to  your  Majesty  to  say  that  the  Catholics  here  complain  that 
your  Majesty  should  sustain  this  Queen  in  her  dominions,  and  so 

f  In  the  margin  in  the  King's  handwriting— "  It  wilJ  be  well  to  look  into  this  clause," 
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cause  heresy  to  strike  its  roots  in  tlie  realm.  They  are  very  down- 
cast about  this  and  Avill  be  more  so  when  they  hear  tliat  the  Nuncio 
is  going  back  on  my  advice,  which  he  will  be  very  glad  to  publish. 
I  well  know  how  much  your  Majesty  has  done  to  redress  matters 
here,  but  seeing  that  it  is  of  no  avail,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether 
more  can  be  done  than  hitherto,  especially  as  the  evil  is  reaching 
your  Majesty's  own  States,  and  that  beyond  any  doubt,  for  I  can 
certify  tliat  there  are  in  this  country  over  10,000  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects,  with  such  a  store  of  preachei's  and  ministers,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  they  may  consume  what  remains  of  goodness  in  the 
States.  I  have  always  refused  to  discuss  these  matters  with  the 
Queen,  thinking  that  the  less  I  said  about  them  the  more  alarmed 
she  would  be,  but  she  is  so  determined,  and  I  perceive  so  clearly  the 
danger  to  your  Majesty's  interests  done  by  the  alienation  of  these 
Catholics  from  their  devotion  to  you  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
begging  your  Majesty  to  consider  the  question  and  order  how  I 
should  proceed  with  regard  to  it. — London,  25th  July  1560. 

4  Aug.    118.     The  Same  to  the  SAME. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  by  Don  Juan  Pacheco,  and  since  then 
Secretary  Cecil,  the  bishop  of  Valence,  and  M.  de  Eandau,  have 
arrived  in  London,  and  I  have  spoken  to  them  several  times.  The 
French  have  told  me  lately  how  dissatisfied  they  are  with  what  has 
been  done  about  Scotland  and  saj^,  in  effect,  that  their  King  will 
never  consent  that  the  Queen  of  England  shall  have  any  influence 
in  that  country,  either  as  ally  and  friend  of  the  people  or  even  as 
intercessor  which  is  the  character  they  have  been  forced  to  grant  her 
by  the  provisional  treaty.  They  refer  to  a  clau.se  in  which  they 
agree  with  the  Queen  that  by  her  intercession  the  king  of  France 
promises  certain  things  touching  the  freedom  of  the  country,  and 
the  Queen  wished  that  the  King's  promise  in  this  respect  should 
also  be  pledged  to  her,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  call  the 
king  of  France  to  account  in  case  the  promise  were  not  fulfilled  to 
the  Scots.  I  understand  that  the  Queen  wrote  to  her  Commissioners 
when  they  were  in  treaty,  that,  in  any  case,  she  wished  the  French 
distinctly  to  acknowledge  the  open  union  and  alliance  which  existed 
between  her  and  the  Scots,  but  the  Commissioners  seeing  that  this 
would  cause  the  whole  agreement  to  fall  through,  Cecil  devised  this 
other  plan  which  will  have  the  effect  of  enabling  the  Queen  as  trustee 
and  next  friend  to  make  the  Frenchman  keep  his  word  to  the  Scots, 
so  that  indirectly  she  has  got  the  alliance  she  claimed,  and  has 
entered  into  some  arrangement  with  the  Scots  for  mutual  defence. 
Although  the  French  saw  through  Cecil's  design  they  thought  best 
to  dissemble  and  pretend  not  to  see  ;  so  as  to  enable  them  to  say,  as 
they  do  now,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  this  alliance,  and  will  not 
agree  to  it.  In  the  meanwhile  they  have  withdrawn  their  troops 
from  Leith,  which  is  exactly  what  they  wanted  to  do,  as  they  (the 
troops)  were  without  food,  and  there  was  no  intention  of  relieving 
them  by  force,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  desired 
nothing  better  than  that  the  Scots  should  crush  these  troops,  so 
that  the  hate  and  distrust  between  them  should  be  perpetual  and 
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irreconcilable.  They  have  given  me  many  reasons  why  the  King 
their  master  is  not  bound  to  agree  to  what  the  Queen  claims  by 
virtue  of  this  clause,  namely,  an  alliance  with  the  Scots.  The  first 
is  that,  as  they  were  prisoners  under  guard  all  the  time  they  were  in 
Scotland  settling  the  terms  of  peace,  and  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
a  word  with  the  Scots  or  anybody  else,  they  negotiated  as  prisoners 
and  are  not  now  bound  by  anything  they  agreed  to  under  duress. 
The  second  reason  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  afore-mentioned  treaty 
there  is  a  clause  saying  that  the  French  bound  themselves  to  the 
queen  of  England  to  fulfil  all  they  promised  to  the  Scots  in  this 
treaty  on  condition  that  the  Scots  obeyed  the  King  implicitly,  and 
carried  out  all  their  obligations  towards  him.  The  French  say  they 
have  failed  in  many  respects  to  do  this,  both  before  and  since  their 
departure  from  Scotland,  and  in  one  particular  instance,  they  say 
that  a  Frenchman,  who  was  bringing  them  4,000  crowns  to  Leith  to 
pay,  in  part,  what  their  soldiers  owed  in  that  place,  was  robbed  a 
mile  from  Edinburgh,  although  a  herald  and  an  escort  of  Scots 
accompanied  him.  On  a  complaint  having  been  made  of  this  by  the 
factor  of  tiie  queen  of  Scotland  there  to  the  Deputies  of  the  Con- 
gregation, they  answered  that  they  had  no  means  of  redressing  it. 
They  pile  up  many  other  things  of  the  sort,  and  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  in  consequence  that  the  King  will  not  ratify  the  treaty. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  still  hope  to  pacify  tlie  Scots  and  calm  their 
distrust  and  suspicion,  in  which  case  this  Queen  would  be  finely 
outwitted,  and  would  see  her  folly  in  interfering  in  what  does  not 
concern  her  instead  of  looking  to  her  own  safety.  She  is  not  so  gay 
as  usual  lately,  and  is  very  suspicious  since  the  French  Commissioners 
spoke  to  her.  She  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  knew  how  the  French 
were  pleased  with  the  agreement  as,  for  her  part,  she  thought  they 
seemed  ashamed  of  themselves  and  with  but  small  desire  to  give  her 
the  satisfaction  she  claimed  or  even  to  discuss  it  as  they  had 
promised.  With  regard  to  this  indemnity  I  hear  that  the  bishop  of 
Valence  and  M.  de  Kandau,  who  are  those  who  had  to  remain  here 
to  discuss  the  affair,  have  asked  her  leave  to  depart,  and,  on  her 
reminding  them  that  they  had  to  stay  to  arrange  her  claims 
according  to  promise,  they  said  the  King  would  send  others  to  do  so, 
or  commission  his  ordinary  ambassador. 

She  allows  them  to  depart  on  condition  tliat  within  three  weeks 
they  return  or  the  King  sends  others,  and  ihey  therefore  leave 
to-mori'ow,  but,  in  fiact,  they  jest  at  the  Queen's  claims  as  they  say 
that  they  did  not  cause  the  war,  am)  that  it  is  not  customary  for 
princes  to  impose  this  sort  of  penalty  except  on  a  vanquished  foe. 
The  bishop  of  Valence  says  that  he  expects  to  be  sent  at  once  to 
give  an  account  to  your  Majesty  of  events  here  and  to  reply  to 
tliis  Queen's  claims,  which  they  say  are  only  made  so  as  to  enable 
her  to  break  with  them  when  she  thinks  fit,  and,  for  tliis  reasim,  she 
has  put  in  this  bone  of  contention  in  oidor  that,  if  your  Majesty 
gives  no  decision  in  the  case  within  the  year  she  will  still  possess 
the  right  to  force  her  chiim  in  the  be>t  way  she  can.  This  way  is 
to  go  straight  into  Scotland,  and  for  this  purpose  they  say  she  will 
keep  2,000  soldiers  in  Berwick  although  she  has  made  the  French 
not  only  disarm  on  the  frontier  but  leave  Scotland  altogether,  and 
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they  say  finally  that  they  are  sure   she  will  not  rest  until  she  has 
taken  the  kingdoui  away  from  them  if  she  can. 

He  (the  bishop  of  Valence)  also  told  me,  although  jestingly  mid 
as  if  he  did  not  believe  it,  that  the  Scots  congratulated  themselves 
that  your  Majesty  had  sent  them  an  assurance  that  you  would 
never  be  against  them  or  against  the  queen  of  England  and  even 
said  they  could  show  it  in  writing.  They  say  the  evil  of  the  whole 
business  has  been  the  absence  of  any  person  to  represent  your 
Majesty  in  the  making  of  the  treaty  who  might  have  seen  which 
side  was  asking  for  justice  and  which  side  was  making  unreasonable 
claims.  They  say  they  solicited  this  fi'om  Newcastle,  and  have 
shown  me  copies  of  letters  sent  from  there  to  the  King  (of  France) 
begging  that  the  person  whom  the  bishop  of  Limoges  had  asked 
your  Majesty  to  send  should  be  despatched  at  once.  I  answered 
that  your  Majesty  had  been  vs'illing  to  do  anything  to  forward  the 
business  either  by  sending  a  representative  or  otherwise,  but  as 
the  Queen  had  not  solicited  the  visit  of  the  person  in  question, 
and  the  French  themselves  had  only  done  so  once  when  the  bishop 
of  Limoges  spoke  about  it,  your  Majesty's  orders  had  not  been 
carried  out,  as  they  would  most  willingly  have  been  if  the  French 
had  requested  it. 

What  the  Queen  told  M.  de  Glajon  and  me  as  to  the  French  having 
declared  this  kingdom  to  belong  of  right  to  her  and  not  to  France, 
appears  to  have  been  declared  not  expressly  or  formally,  but  by 
inference. 

Certain  Germans  have  arrived  here  sent  by  some  of  the  princes  of 
Germany  to  the  Queen  and  amongst  them  one  from  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  which  duke  I  understand  has  become  a  pensioner  of  tlie 
Queen,  and  the  agreement  has  already  been  concluded  between  them. 
She  also  has  some  dealings  with  the  Master  of  Prussia,  and  it  may 
be  believed  that,  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  your  Majesty,  she  will 
seek  what  help  she  can  from  other  quarters. 

Florencio  Ayaceto,  a  man  who  has  been  backwards  and  forwards 
to  France  lately  trying  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  the  Queen 
and  a  son  of  the  Duke  de  Nevers  (for  which  the  King  off'ered  to 
restor'e  Calais  to  her)  came  the  other  day  to  take  leave  of  me,  and 
told  me  that  he  knew  a  way  by  which  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  could  easily  be  brought  about.  ,1  answered 
him  coldly,  as  T  thought  he  came  to  find  out  something  from  me, 
but  he  said  that  if  the  Emperor  caused  the  king  of  France  to  restore 
Calais  to  the  Queen  (which  he  knew  could  be  arranged  easily)  she 
would  certainly  marry  the  Archduke,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  delighted.  Yesterday  I  was  talking  with  the  Queen,  and, 
as  1  had  heard  from  Cecil  and  Treasurer  Parry  tliat  she  had  now 
made  up  her  mind  to  marry,  I  thought  I  could  tell  her,  as  if  in  joke 
what  Florencio  had  said,  to  draw  her  out.  She  at  once  suspected 
that  this  idea  had  been  conveyed  to  me  by  the  French  with  the 
object  of  gaining  the  goodwill  of  your  Majesty,  and  she  said  she 
was  surprised  that  they  should  make  so  light  of  her  claim  which 
was  that  Calais  should  be  restored  to  her  as  part  of  the  indemnity 
she  demanded. 
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We  afterwards  spoke  of  her  marriage  aqd  she  said  she  thought 
she  could  not  any  longer  delay  it,  although  she  would  wed  with  the 
very  worst  will  in  the  world.  I  asked  whether  she  meant  to  keep 
her  promise  to  Count  Helfenstein  to  let  the  Emperor  know  when 
she  had  resolved  to  marry.  She  answered  Yes,  she  would  do  so 
when  the  time  arrived.  I  asked  her  permission  to  inform  your 
Majesty  of  this  resolution  of  hei's,  and  she  answered  that  she  could 
not  give  it  to  me  yet,  but  she  hoped  to  do  so  soon.  I  think  she 
would  like  to  make  me  belie\e  that  she  is  not  averse  to  the  match 
with  the  Archduke,  but  I  fear  that  it  is  with  the  hope  of  gaining 
your  Majesty's  favour  for  the  decision  of  her  cause,  as  she  calls  it, 
with  the  French.  The  truth  is  that,  as  she  has  to  ask  Parliament 
by  Michaelmas  for  a  new  grant  to  defray  her  debts,  she  thinks  they 
will  give  it  the  more  easjly  if  she  promises  them  to  marry  ;  tut 
what  she  will  do  afterwards  I  know  not.  Her  affairs,  however,  are 
in  such  a  condition  that  if  she  do  not  marry  and  behave  herself 
better  than  hitherto  she  will  every  day  find  herself  in  new  and 
greater  troubles.  Religious  matters  make  me  believe  that  in  case 
she  determines  to  marry  she  will  rather  lay  hands  on  any  of  these 
heretics  than  on  the  Archduke.  I  understand  the  earl  of  Arran 
is  excluded  as  being  poor  and  of  small  advantage  to  this  countrj'', 
and  also  because  he  is  not  considered  personally  agreeable.  They 
all  favour  the  prince  of  Sweden,  as  he  is  both  heretical  and 
rich,  and  especially  Secretary  Cecil,  who  would  expect  to  remain  at 
the  head  of  aifairs  as  at  present  if  the  prince  of  Sweden  became 
King. 

Atfairs  here  being  so  important  to  the  welfare  and  the 
preservation  of  your  Majesty's  dominions,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
at  this  juncture  it  is  necessary  to  use  every  diligence  to  lead  them 
in  a  direction  favourable  to  your  Majesty  by  overcoming  the 
obstacles  which  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  Queen  and  her  advisers 
by  the  means  which  may  appear  most  desirable.  I  beg  your  Majesty 
to  have  this  considered,  and  provided  for  in  good  time,  and  to 
instruct  me  how  I  am  to  bear  myself,  and  to  what  end  I  am  to 
endeavour  to  lead  matters.  I  am  here  in  such  need  that  I  am 
obliged  to  supplicate  your  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  relieve  it.  Up 
to  the  present  I  have  worked  hard  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  your 
Majesty's  service.  This  is  no  longer  possible  ;  my  poor  strength  is 
insufficient. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  learnt  the  terms  of  the  peace  and 
send  them  to  your  Majesty. — London,  4th  August  1560. 

11  Sept.    X19.    Bishop  Quadea  to  the  Duchess  ob'  Parma. 

Simancas,         Since  writing,  news  of  importance  is  current  here  which  I  convey 

Adfiie'ofea  *"  y^^^'  Highness. 

'  '  '  The  Queen  told  me  she  was  sure  the  French  did  not  lack  the  will 
to  injure  her  but  only  the  power,  and  that  they  (the  French)  had 
not  dismissed  any  of  their  troops. 

She  had  promised  me  an  j^nswer  about  the  marriage  by  the  third 
iristant,  and  sq,id  she  was  certain  to  marry,  but  now  she  coolly  tells 
me  she  cannot  make  up  her  mind  and  will  not  marry.  After  this 
T  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  Cecil,  who  I  understood  was  in 
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disgrace,  and  Robert  was  tiying  to  turn  him  out  of  his  place.  After 
exacting  many  pledges  of  strict  secresy,  ho  said  the  Queen  was 
conducting  herself  in  such  a  way  that  he  thought  of  retiring.  He 
said  it  was  a  bad  sailor  who  did  not  enter  port  if  he  could  when 
he  saw  a  storm  coming  on,  and  he  clearly  foresaw  the  ruin  of  the 
realm  through  Robert's  intimacy  with  the  Queen,  who  surrendered 
all  affairs  to  him  and  meant  to  marry  him.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  how  the  country  put  up  with  it,  and  he  should  ask  leave  to 
go  home,  although  he  thought  they  would  cast  him  into  the  Tower 
first.  He  ended  by  begging  me  in  God's  name  to  point  out  to  the 
Queen  the  effect  of  her  misconduct,  and  persuade  her  not  to  abandon 
business  entirely  but  to  look  to  her  realm ;  and  then  he  repeated 
t-w'ice  over  to  nie  that  Lord  Robert  would  be  better  in  Paradise 
than  here. 

I  expressed  sorrow  at  what  he  said,  and  reminded  him  how 
earnestly  I  had  always  tiied  to  advise  the  Queen  to  act  aright  and 
live  peacefully  and  marry.  He  knew  how  little  my  advice  had 
availed,  although  the  Qut;en  willingly  listened  to  me.  I  would  not 
tire  of  well-doing  however,  but  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
speaking  again,  although  I  understood  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  her  quarrel  with  the  French.  Cecil  answered 
me  in  a  way  that  seemed  as  if  he  would  like  to  excuse  the  French. 
He  said  the  Queen  did  not  like  foreigners,  and  thought  she  could 
do  without  them,  and  that  she  had  an  enormous  debt  which  she 
would  not  think  of  paying.  She  had,  therefore,  lost  her  credit  with 
the  London  merchants. 

He  ended  by  saying  that  Robert  was  thinking  of  killing  his  wife, 
who  was  publicly  announced  to  be  ill,  although  she  was  quite  well, 
and  would  take  very  good  care  they  did  not  poison  her.  He  said 
surely  God  would  never  allow  such  a  wicked  thing  to  be  done.  I 
ended  the  conversation  by  again  expressing  my  sorrow  without 
saying  anything  to  compromise  me,  although  I  am  sure  he  speaks 
the  truth  and  is  not  acting  crookedly. 

This  mishap  of  the  Secretary  must  produce  great  effect,  as  he  has 
many  companions  in  discontent,  especially  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
whom  he  mentioned. 

The  next  day  the  Queen  told  me  as  she  returned  from  hunting 
that  Robert's  wife  was  dead  or  nearly  so,  and  asked  me  not  to 
say  anything  about  it.  Certainly  this  business  is  most  shameful 
and  scandalous,  and  withal  I  am  not  sure  whether  she  will  marry 
the  man  at  once  or  even  if  she  will  marry  at  all,  as  I  do  not  think 
she  has  her  mind  sufficiently  fixed.  Cecil  says  she  wishes  to  do 
as  her  father  did. 

Their  quarrels  cannot  injure  public  business,  as  nobody  worse 
than  Cecil  can  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  the  outcome  of  it  all 
might  be  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon*  as  King.  He  is  a  great  heretic,  and  the 
French  forces  might  be  used  for  him.  Cecil  says  he  is  the  real 
heir  of  England,  and  all  the  heretics  want  him.  I  do  not  like 
Cecil's  great    friendship   with   the    bishop  of  Valence.     Perhaps    I 

*  Baron  Hastjijgs  had  aow  succeeded  his  father  as  3rd  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
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am  too  suspicious,  but  with  these  people  it  is  always  wisest  to 
think  the  worst.  Tiie  cry  is  that  they  do  not  want  any  more 
women  rulers,  and  this  woman  may  find  herself  and  her  favourite 
in  prison  any  morning.  They  would  all  confide  in  me  if  I  mixed 
myself  up  in  their  affairs,  but  I  have  no  orders,  and  am  temporising 
until  I  receive  your  Highness'  instructions.  Your  Highness  should 
advise  the  King  not  to  wait  until  the  Queen  mends  matters. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  hear  the  Queen  has  published  the 
death  of  Robert's  (wife),  and,  said  in  Italian,  "  She  broke  her  neck." 
She  must  have  fallen  down  a  staircase. — London,  llth  September 
1560. 

15  Oct.    120.    Minute  of  Letter  from  Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

Contents  of  the  letter  from  Bishop  Quadra  to  His  Majesty  of 
15th  October  1560. 

It  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  death  of  Lord  Robert's  wife 
happened,  the  homage  immediately  paid  to  him  by  the  Councillors 
and  others,  and  the  dissimulation  of  the  Queen. 

That  he  had  heard  they  were  devising  a  very  important  plan  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  heresies,  namely,  to  make  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon  King  in  case  the  Queen  should  die  without  issue,  and 
that  Cecil  had  told  the  Bishop  that  the  succession  belonged  of  right 
to  the  Earl,  as  he  was  descended  from  the  house  of  York. 

They  fear  that  if  the  Queen  were  to  die  your  Majesty  would  get  the 
kingdom  into  your  family  by  means  of  Lady  Catharine,  and  CecU,  to 
sound  the  Bishop  on  the  subject,  said  to  him  one  day  that  it  would 
be  well  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  her  and  one  of  your  Majesty's 

relatives *     would  succeed  by  virtue  of  the  will  of 

king  Henry,  and  although  the  Bishop  passed  it  over  without 
appearing  to  attach  any  importance  to  it,  yet  he  asked  him  if,  in 
such  case,  the  Queen  would  declare  her  (Lady  Catherine)  heiress  to 
the  Crown.  Cecil  answered,  "  Certainly  not,  because,  as  the  saying 
is,  the  English  run  after  the  heir  to  the  Crown  more  than  after  the 
present  wearer  of  it." 

That  Lady  Margaret  and  her  husband  had  complained  to  the 
Bishop,  that  not  only  did  the  Queen  treat  them  as  prisoners  because 
they  were  Catholics,  but  she  was  trying  to  injure  their  claim  to  the 
succession  by  helping  the  duke  of  Chatelhdrault.  They  begged  that 
your  Majesty  would  help  them,  as  thej"^  were  sure,  with  your 
favour,  to  recover  what  rightly  belonged  to  them,  and  restore 
religion  in  that  country  by  the  aid  of  their  friends.  The  Bishop 
listened  to  this  as  if  they  referred  to  what  might  happen  in  case  the 
Queen  should  die,  but  they  did  not  mean  it  in  that  way,  but  to 
attempt  to  overthrow  her  at  once.  The  French  have  been  in  treaty 
with  them,  but  they  do  not  trust  them,  and  he  (the  Bishop)  fears 
that  they  may  be  led  by  passion  to  do  something  rash. 

They  asked  him,  if  in  case  they  were  pressed  hard,  your 
Majesty  would  allow  them  to  go  to  Flanders,  to  which  the  Bishop 

'  Torn  in  original. 
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repJied,  thnt  he  wouli]  write  to  your  Majesty  and  get  yoxir 
answer  on  the  point.  He  begs  that  this  answer  may  be  sent 
without  delay. 

He  encloses  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  a 
statement  of  the  rights  of  the  various  claimants  to  the  succession. 

That    the   prior   of  St.   Jo(hn)*    of    Scotland   had    arrived    here 

*  to  France,  to  beg  the  King  to  ratify  the * 

but  he  does  not  know  how  he  can  do  it  as  regards  the * 

they  wish  to  have  with  the  Queen *  cliange  of 

religion. 

He  sends  copy  of  the  treaty  between  the  French  and  Scots,  and 
that  between  the  English  and  Scots.  He  sent  the  other,  between 
the  Queen  and  the  French,  some  days  since. 

That  certain  Germans  had  returned  to  negotiate  with  the  Queen, 
and  he  fears  all  their  designs  are  directed  against  your  Majesty,  and 
to  try  to  disturb  Flanders  by  means  of  religion.  They  think  some 
of  the  cities  will  declare  themselves  free  and  others  will  be  occupied 

by  Germany  ;  and  although  he  does  not  know  for * 

he    learns    beyond    doubt    that    this    is    what   the    Queen   thinks 

*     besides  having  become  insolent  on  account  of 

past *    she  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  whilst 

she  has  a  drop  of  blood  in  her  body  she  will  not  cease  to  seek 
revenge  on  your  Majesty,  and  that  she  has  something  settled  with 
the  Germans.  This  information  is  given  in  order  that  your  Majesty 
may  take  necessary  steps. 

That  C'ecil  had  told  him  that,  seeing  that  the  Queen  had  decided 
not  to  marry  Lord  Robert,  as  he  had  learnt  direct  from  her,  he 
thought  the  Archduke's  matter  might  be  proposed.  The  Bishop 
replied  that  when  the  Queen  returned  to  London  he  would  remind 
her  of  what  she  had  promised  Count  Helfenstein,  to  the  effect  that 
when  she  had  resolved  to  marry  she  would  inform  the  Emperor. 
Cecil  was  in  a  hurry  to  do  it,  and  that  did  not  serve  his  turn,  as  the 
Bishop  understood  that  his  only  object  was  to  arouse  the  suspicion 
and  jealousy  of  the  French.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  told  Throg- 
morton  that  if  the  Queen  did  not  marry  an  Englishman  the  best 
match  for  her  would  be  the  prince  of  Sweden. 

That  Cecil  having  told  him  that  some  people  suspected  that  the 
Spanish  folk  were  going  to  send  a  fresh  army    in  favour  of  the 

French,  he  satis *     on  the  point.     They  all  ask  him 

about  your  Majesty's  return  to  Flanders,  and  other  things,  which 
clearly  indicate  that  their  designs  are  making  them  suspicious  and 
distrustful. 

Endorsed  :  London,  14th  October  1560. 

(This  document,  which  is  much  mutilated,  is  called  by  the  Spanish 
archivists  a  minute  or  draft  of  letter,  all  in  the  handwriting  of  and 
signed  by  Bishop  Quadra.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  rather 
a  summary  of  a  letter  drawn  up  in  Spain  for  the  King's  use  after 
the  receipt  of  the  original.) 

*  Torn  in  original, 
a     66529.  M 
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20  Nov.    121,    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

Simanoas,        The  Queen  is  making  a  league  with  the  Germans.     The  Scotch 
Ad<l26^of6a.  embassy  respecting  the  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Arran  has  been 
vevy  well  received. 

The  English  fleet  is  arriving,  and  important  events  pending. 
The   Queen  has  found  out  a  new  way  to   get   money  from  the 
people  who  are  very  discontented  thereat. 

The  design  of  Cecil  and  the  heretics  is  to  make  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon  King,  and  Cecil  has  given  way  to  Kobert,  who  they  say 
was  married  to  the  Queen  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  and  two 
ladies  of  the  Chamber. 

Begs  instructions  how  he  is  to  act  with  Lady  Margaret  and  her 
husband  who  have  spoken  to  him  about  it  and  have  begged  leave 
from  the  Queen  to  retire  to  their  home. — Notes  of  letter  dated  20th 
November  1560, 

1661. 
22  Jan.    122.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Since  writing  the  enclosed  letter  Henry  Sidney,  who  is  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Lord  Robert,  came  to  see  me.  He  is  a  sensible  man  and 
better  behaved  than  any  of  the  courtiers.  He  began  by  beating 
about  the  bush  very  widely,  but  at  last  came  to  his  brother-in-law's 
affairs  and  said  that  as  the  matter  was  now  public  property,  and  I 
knew  how  much  inclined  the  Queen  was  to  the  marriage,  he 
wondered  that  I  had  not  suggested  to  your  Majesty  this  opportunity 
for  gaining  over  Lord  Bobeit  by  extending  a  hand  to  him  now,  and 
he  would  thereafter  serve  and  obey  your  Majesty  like  one  of  your 
own  vassals,  and  a  gi-eat  deal  more  to  the  same  effect.  I  told  him 
that  what  I  had  so  far  heard  of  this  matter  was  of  such  a  character 
that  I  had  hardly  ventured  to  write  two  lines  to  your  Majesty  about 
it,  uor  had  either  the  Queen  or  Lord  Robert  ever  said  a  word  to  me 
that  I  could  write.  I  said,  moreover,  that  your  Majesty  had  no 
more  need  to  gain  over  the  kings  of  England  than  they  to  gain  over 
your  Majesty,  although,  in  matters  of  courtesy  to  you  friends  your 
Majesty  always  exceeded,  but  in  this  affair  your  Majesty  had  no 
means  of  guessing  the  thoughts  of  the  Queen,  and  she  had  not 
hitherto  taken  the  advice  you  had  given  her,  so  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  offering  advice  again.  We  discussed  this  for  some 
time  and  he  entirely  agreed  with  everything  I  said,  being  well 
informed  of  what  had  happened  in  the  past,  unblinded  by  prejudice 
and  a  man  who  sees  things  in  their  proper  light.  He  said  that  if  I 
was  satisfied  about  the  death  of  Robert's  wife,  he  saw  no  other 
reason  why  I  should  hesitate  to  write  the  purport  of  this  conversa- 
tion to  your  Majesty,  as,  after  all,  although  it  was  a  love  affair  yet 
the  object  of  it  was  marriage,  and  that  there  was  nothing  illicit 
about  it  or  such  as  could  not  be  set  right  by  your  Majesty's  authority. 
As  regards  the  death  of  the  wife,  he  was  certain  that  it  was  acci- 
dental, and  he  had  never  been  able  to  learn  otherwise,  although  he 
had  inquired  with  great  care  and  knew  that  public  opinion  held 
to  the  contrary.  I  told  him  if  what  he  said  were  true  the  evil  was 
less,  for,  if  murder  had  been  committed,  God  would  never  help  nor  fail 
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to  punish  so  abominable  a  crime,  wliatever  men  might  do  to  mend  it 
but  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Lord  Robert  to  make  things  appear 
as  he  represented  them.  He  answered  it  was  quite  true  that  no  one 
believed  it,  and  that  even  preachers  in  the  pulpits  discoursed  on  the 
matter  in  a  way  that  was  prejudicial  to  the  honour  and  interests  of 
the  Queen  which  had  prevented  her  from  taking  steps  to  remedy 
the  religious  disorders  of  the  country  and  reduce  it  to  a  better 
condition,  in  which  task  Lord  Robert  would  help  her.  I  replied  that 
although  your  Majesty  would  be  very  glad  to  see  religion  restored 
in  the  country  and  elsewhere,  this  was  a  matter  which  the  Queen 
ought  not  to  mix  up  with  temporal  affairs  but  treat  it  simply  as  a 
question  between  herself  and  her  God  to  be  diligently  undertaken 
by  her  whether  she  was  married  or  single,  if  she  were  a  Christian  at 
all.  He  agreed  with  this  also,  and  although  he  is  not  at  all  well 
informed  on  religious  questions,  he  did  not  fail  to  admit  that  the 
state  of  the  country  was  very  bad,  and  a  way  must  be  found  to  mend 
it.  He  told  me  a  number  of  things  in  this  respect  which  grieved 
me  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  with  solemn  oaths  that  the 
Queen  and  Lord  Robert  were  determined  to  restore  religion  by 
means  of  a  general  Concilio.  He  then  pressed  me  still  further  to 
write  to  your  Majesty  and  forward  the  business  so  that  Lord  Robert 
should  receive  the  boon  from  your  Majesty's  hands.  I  said  he  knew 
what  happened  with  his  wife  in  the  matter  of  the  Archduke  when 
the  Queen  had  deceived  both  of  us,  and  that  I  could  not  venture  to 
write  unless  the  Queen  authorised  me  to  do  so,  and  told  me  what  to 
say  in  which  case  it  would  be  my  duty.  He  said  the  Queen  would  not 
mention  the  matter  to  me  unless  I  began  the  conversation,  but  that 
I  might  be  sure  that  she  desired  nothing  more  than  the  countenance 
of  your  Majesty  to  conclude  the  match,  and  that  Lord  Robert  himself 
would  come  to  me  and  beg  me  to  write  to  your  Majesty  what  I 
heard  from  him  and  assure  you  of  his  desire  to  serve  you  at  all 
times  and  in  all  things  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means  and  abilities, 
and  more  especially  regarding  religion,  as  is  his  duty.  I  told  him 
again  there  was  no  need  to  bring  the  religious  question  into  these 
transactions,  and  that  if  Lord  Robert  wanted  to  open  his  heart  on 
this  point  to  your  Majesty  I  did  not  prevent  him,  but  at  the  same 
time,  although  it  was  just  and  necessary  that  he  should  try  to  relieve 
his  conscience,  yet,  if  he  wished  to  negotiate  with  your  Majesty  and 
expected  to  be  believed  and  lield  as  an  honest  man  I  thought  it 
improper  that  he  should  bring  in  the  question  of  religion  at  all.  He 
(Sidney)  also  asked  me  whether  I  thought  that  the  Queen  should 
send  a  person  of  rank  to  treat  of  this  matter  with  your  Majesty  and 
satisfy  you  as  to  any  points  in  which  your  Majesty  desired.satisfac- 
tion.  The  antecedents  of  the  present  ambassador  were  such  that 
the  Queen  could  not  trust  him  in  this  business  and  particularly  as 
regarded  religion-  as  he  is  a  very  great  heretic.  I  said  she  could  do 
as  she  thought  best,  but  we  would  consider  the  matter,  and  I  would 
tell  Lord  Robert  my  opinion  when  I  had  heard  what  he  had  to  say. 
I  imagine  that  Sidney  hiiriself  is  desirous  of  going  so  as  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Countess  de  Feria  who  is  his  niece.  We 
parted  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  both  come  and  see 
me  in  a  few  days. 
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The'  above  is  exactly  what  passed,  and  for  some  days  I  had 
suspected  that  the  Queen  had  some  such  idea,  but  as  the  business 
is  altogether  such  a  bad  one,  I  did  not  venture  to  broach  the 
subject  to  them,  and  simply  remained  quiet  and  gave  the  answers 
I  have  related.  I  thought  best  moreover  to  listen  to  what  they 
said  and  to  advise  your  Majesty  thereof,  so  as  not  to  arouse  any 
suspicion  in  their  minds,  or  perchance  to  cause  them  to  take  some 
bad  course  in  their  business.  It  is  for  your  Majesty  to  decide, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  there  is  any  way  to  cure  the  bad 
spirit  of  the  Queen,  both  as  regards  religion  and  j^our  Majesty's 
interests,  it  is  by  means  of  this  marriage,  at  least  whilst  her  desire 
for  it  lasts.  I  am  also  f.ure  that,  if  your  Majesty's  support  fail  her, 
your  Majesty  could  easily  turn  her  out  of  her  kingdom  by  means 
of  her  own  subjects.  I  well  know  the  state  of  this  affair  and  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  and  I  am  certain  that  if  she  do  not  obtain 
your  Majesty's  consent  she  will  not  dare  to  publish  the  match,  and 
it  is  possible  that  if  she  finds  herself  unable  to  obtain  your 
Majesty's  favour,  she  may  throw  herself  to  the  bad  and  satisfy 
her  desires  by  which  she  is  governed  to  an  extent  that  would  be  a 
grievous  fault  in  a  person  of  any  condition,  much  more  in  a  woman 
of  her  rank.  Things  have  reached  such  a  pitch  that  her  chamber- 
lain has  left  her,  and  Axele  of  the  Privy  Chamber  (Yaxley  ?)  is  in 
prison  for  having  babbled ;  indeed  there  is  not  a  man  who  has  not 
some  tale  to  tell.  Cecil  is  he  who  most  opposed  the  business,  but 
he  has  given  way  in  exchange  for  the  offices  held  by  Treasurer 
Parry  who  died  recently  of  sheer  grief.  I  must  not  omit  to  say 
also  that  the  common  opinion,  confirmed  by  certain  physicians,  is 
that  this  woman  is  unhealthy,  and  it  is  believed  certain  that  she 
will  not  have  children,  although  there  is  no  lack  of  people  who  say 
she  has  already  had  some,  but  of  this  I  have  seen  no  trace  and  do 
not  believe  .it.  This  being  the  state  of  things,  perhaps  some  step 
may  be  taken  in  your  Majesty's  interests  towards  declaring  as 
successor  of  the  Queen,  after  her  death,  whoever  may  be  most 
desirable  for  your  llnjesty. 

I  pray  j^our  Majesty  to  order  an  answer  to  be  sent  to  me  quickly, 
so  that  I  may  know  how  I  am  to  reply  in  this  important  affair. — 
Endorsed,  22nd  January  1561. 

23  Feb.    123.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  22nd  ultimo  I  informed  your  Majesty  of  Henry  Sidney's 
interview  with  me  in  Lord  Robert's  business,  and  I  have  delayed 
giving  them  an  answer  about  it  because  they,  on  their  side,  have 
delayed  addressing  me  further  on  the  matter,  the  cause  of  this  being, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  tliat  the  Queen  does  not  coraimend  her  affairs 
to  your  Majesty  out  of  any  wish  or  good  will  of  her  own,  but  forced 
thereto  by  the  persuasion  of  Lord  Robert,  who  knows  the  peril  in 
which  they  stand,  and  sees  clearly  that,  without  the  favour  of  your 
Majesty,  they  can  hardly  ensure  themselves  against  a  rising  in  the 
country,  or  suppress  one  should  it  occur.  I  believe  the  Queen  would, 
neveitheless,  have  done  ere  this  as  Robert  urges  her  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  interference  of  Paget,  who,  knowing  her  humour,  has 
advised  her  to  hold  her  hand  until  she  can   make  a  firm  peace  and 
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alliance  with  France,  when  she  could  treat  with  your  Majesty  more 
advantageously.  This  has  been  the  reason  for  her  having  changed 
her  mind  about  sending  Peter  Mewtys,  who  was  to  have  gone  to 
Fi'ance  simply  with  a  messnge  of  condolence  for  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  she  has  now  decided  to  send  the  earl  of  Bedford  with 
instructions  to  ask  for  the  ratiflcation  of  the  peace,  and,  when  this 
has  been  obtained,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding 
and  alliance  with  Vendome  and  the  heretics  of  the  French  court. 
I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  this,  but  Guido  Cavalcaiiti,  who 
left  Paris  on  the  1 5th  with  a  despatch  from  the  earl,  says  that  he 
expects  that  this  time  the  misunderstandings  between  the  French 
and  the  Queen  will  be  ended  for  ever.  These  transactions  have 
thus  delayed  the  affair  about  which  Sidney  spolse  to  me  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Robert,  and  as  he  (Sidney)  believes,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Queen.  Finally,  however,  on  the  13th,  Robert 
and  I  met  in  the  presence  of  Sidney,  and,  after  he  had  repeated  all 
that  Sidney  had  told  me,  and  thanked  me  with  a  great  many  com- 
pliments and  humble  words  for  the  answer  I  had  sent,  he  besought 
me,  in  your  Majesty's  name,  to  recommend  the  Queen  to  marry  him, 
and  he  would  promise  to  render  your  Majesty  all  the  service  his 
brother-in-law  had  told  me,  and  very  much  more.  I  answered  him, 
that  as  your  Majesty  had  had  no  information  on  this  subject  until 
now,  you  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  me  instructions  with 
regard  to  it ;  so  that  I  could  not  address  the  Queen  in  your  Majesty's 
name  without  grave  error,  but  what  1  could  and  would  do  with 
great  pleasure  was  to  act  under  my  previous  instructions  and 
request  the  Queen  to  make  up  her  mind  to  marry  and  settle  the 
succession,  and,  if  during  the  conversation  any  particular  person 
should  be  discussed,  I  would  speak  of  him  (Lord  Robert)  as 
favourably  as  he  could  wish,  and  I  would  venture  to  do  this 
for  him,  knowing  the  affection  and  good  will  your  Majesty  has 
always  borne  him.  He  seemed  'very  well  satisfied  with  this,  as  he 
must  have  expected  that  I  should  not  answer  him  in  this  way, 
and  he  begged  loe  to  speak  to  the  Queen  at  once.  I  did  so  two  days 
afterwards,  and  told  her  she  already  knew  how  much  your  Majesty 
wished  to  see  her  married  and  her  Government  firmly  and  tranquilly 
established,  and  the  various  efforts  you  had  made  to  that  end,  and 
that  as  I  now  heard  that  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  to  her  my  pleasure  thereat.  I  also  said 
that  whenever  she  thought  necessary  to  consult  your  Majesty  on  the 
subject  I  would  use  all  diligence  to  carry  out  what  was  entrusted  to 
me,  and  if  on  this  occasion  I  did  not  particularize  more  clearly,  it 
was  because  I  had  no  special  orders  from  your  Majesty  who  had  not 
been  informed  of  what  was  passing.  After  much  circumlocution 
she  said  she  wished  to  confess  to  me  and  tell  me  her  secret  in 
confession,  which  was  that  she  was  no  angel,  and  did  not  deny  that 
she  had  some  affection  for  Lord  Robert  for  the  many  good  qualities 
he  possessed,  but  she  certainly  had  never  decided  to  marry  him  or 
anyone  else,  although  she  daily  saw  more  clearly  the  necessity  for 
her  marriage,  and  to  satisfj^  the  English  humour  that  it  was  desirable 
that  she  should  marry  an  Englishman,  and  she  asked  me  to  tell  her 
what  your  Majesty  would  think  if  she  married  one  of  her  servitors 
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as  the  duchess  of  Suffolk*  and  tlie  duchess  of  Somersett  had  done.  I 
told  her  I  could  not  say  what  your  Majesty  would  think,  as  I  did 
not  know  and  had  not  thought  of  asking,  but  that  I  promised  her  I 
would  use  all  diligence  to  learn  as  soon  as  she  told  me  to  write  to 
your  Majesty  about  it,  and  I  quite  believed  that  your  Majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  of  her  marriage  with  whomever  it  might  be  as  it 
was  so  important  to  her  and  her  kingdom,  and  I  also  knew  that 
your  Majesty  would  be  happy  to  hear  of  the  advancement _  and 
aggrandizement  of  Lord  Robert,  as  I  understand  that  your  Majesty 
had  great  aifection  for  him  and  held  him  in  high  esteem.  She 
seemed  as  pleased  at  this  as  her  position  allowed  her  to  be.  She 
told  me  when  the  time  arrived  she  would  speak  to  me,  and  promised 
me  to  do  nothing  without  the  advice  and  countenance  of  your 
Majesty.  I  did  not  care  to  carry  the  matter  further  for  fear  of 
making  a  mistake,  although  she  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done 
so.  I  had  no  instruction  from  your  Majesty  on  the  subject,  and  I 
did  not  wish,  knowing  her  character,  to  refuse  to  give  her  this  little 
pleasure  and  hope  for  fear  otherwise  that  she  might  be  impelled  to 
rush  into  some  foolish  course,  seeing  that  she  is  so  infatuated,  and 
the  heretics  of  Germany,  France,  and  Scotland  are  busy  here  with 
their  insolence  and  their  combinations,  and  above  all  because  your 
Majesty's  neighbouring  States  are  so  pressed  that  a  f reward  decision 
of  this  woman  might  prejudice  them,  although  she  herself  might 
be  ruined  by  it.  Robert  came  the  next  day  to  thank  ine  and 
repeated  to  me  all  the  details  of  what  I  had  said  to  the  Queen, 
who,  he  told  me,  was  much  pleased,  and  he  begged  me  in  the 
next  interview  to  revert  to  the  subject  as  he  knew  that  it  was 
only  fear  and  timidity  that  prevented  the  Queen  from  deciding. 
He  again  made  me  great  promises  and  assured  me  that  everything 
should  be  placed  in  your  Majesty's  hands  and  even  as  regarded 
religion  if  the  sending  of  a  representative  to  the  Goncilio  did  not 
suffice  he  would  go  himself.  I  again  repeated  to  him  that  I  would 
do  everything  I  could,  as  indeed  I  had  done,  to  forward  his  suit,  so 
far  as  was  justified  by  your  Majesty's  commission  to  me,  but  with 
regard  to  religion  I  begged  him  not  to  si:)eak  to  me  about  it  on  any 
account  as  that  should  not  be  dependent  upon  other  matters, 
and  what  he  and  the  Queen  did  about  it  did  not  concern  your 
Majesty  but  their  own  conscience.  It  was  true,  I  said,  that  as  a  prince 
who  is  Catholic  both  in  style,  and  in  fact  nothing  would  give  your 
Majesty  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  the  end  of  these  divisions  and 
dissensions  in  rehgion.  I  am  thus  cautious  with  these  people  because 
if  they  are  playing  false,  which  is  quite  possible,  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  ofiered  them  your 
Majesty's  favour  in  return  for  their  changing  their  religion,  as  they 
say  other  similar  things  to  make  your  Majesty  disliked  by  the  heretics 

*  This  may  refer  either  to  Frances  duchess  of  Suffolk,  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon 
by  Mary  Tudor,  Dowager  Queen  of  Trance ;  who,  after  the  execution  of  her  husband, 
Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset  and  duke  of  Suffolk  ^1554),  married  her  steward,  Adrian 
Stokes  ;  or  to  Catharine  Lady  Willoughby  d'Eresby  in  her  own  right,  widow  of  Charles 
Brandon,  who  married  a  gentleman  in  her  household,  Kobert  Bertie. 

f  Anne  Stanhope,  second  wife  of  th<;  Protector  Somerset,  who  was  married  to 
Mr.  Francis  Newdigate. 
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here  and  in  Germany.  If  they  are  acting  straightforwardly,  a  word 
from  your  Majesty  in  due  time  will  do  more  than  I  can  now  do  with 
many.  Your  Majesty  knows  these  people  and  the  individuals,  and 
has  learnt  from  my  letters  and  Dr.  Turner's  statements  in  Flanders 
the  real  state  of  affairs  here.  I  therefore  beg  that  your  Majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  send  me  orders  as  to  what  I  should  do,  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  for  reasons  which  are  notoriously 
in  your  J.Iajesty's  interest  affairs  here  must  be  mended  one  way  or 
another,  and  this  can  be  more  easily  done  now  than  at  any  other  time 
either  by  your  Majesty  showing  favour  to  Robert  and  bringing  him 
to  some  terms  advantageous  for  your  Majesty's  objects  and  the 
stability  of  the  country  or  else  by  protecting  their  opponents 
and  helping  them  against  these  people  who  have  been  such  bad 
neighbours  to  your  Majesty  and  who  will  every  day  become  worse. 
To  let  these  affairs  drift  at  the  mercy  of  chance  neither  secures  nor 
punishes  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  evil  disservice  to  your  Majesty. 
If  in  saying  this  I  trangress  the  bounds  of  my  duty  I  crave  your 
Majesty's  pardon  for  allowing  my  zeal  to  make  me  forget  my 
prudence.  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion,  as  this  is  the  universal 
theme  of  all  the  goodly  people  in  the  kingdom  and  all  who  wish  for 
your  Majesty's  advantage. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  Queen,  and 
Lord  Robert  sent  word  to  him  the  other  day  that  he  had  heard  that 
the  Duke's  servants  were  declaring  that  he  was  Robert's  enemy,  and 
he  wished  to  know  whether  this  was  true,  and  if  it  were  not  that 
the  servants  should  be  punished.  The  duke  sent  a  gentleman  of  his 
household  named  Nicholas  Stranger  with  his  excuses,  and  the  affair 
has  been  patched  up,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  some  trouble  may 
not  arise  from  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Queen  is  angry  with 
him  (Norfolk)  alone  and  is  determined  to  humble  him  when  she  can  ; 
and  indeed  she  gave  me  to  understand  as  much  herself  without 
naming  the  duke.  He  on  his  side  is  full  of  boasts,  although  I  do 
know  how  it  will  turn  out  when  he  has  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Lady  Margaret  Lennox  is  trying  to  marry  her  son  Lord  Darnley  to 
the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  I  understand  she  is  not  without  hope  of 
succeeding.  The  Parliament  in  Scotland  has  decided  to  recommend  the 
Queen  to  marry  the  earl  of  Avran,  and  if  she  will  not  do  so  to  withhold 
from  her  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Huntly  and 
others  opposed  this  and  things  are  in  great  confusion.  They  only  agree 
about  destroying  religion  which  they  have  completely  abolished. 
Monsieur  de  Noailles  who  was  here  as  ambassador  arrived  here  on 
his  way  to  Scotland  to  try  to  pacity  and  reconcile  them  to  the  union 
with  the  French  as  before. 

Seurre  awaits  the  arrival  of  another  ambassador  owing  to  the 
change  of  government  in  France.  The  Queen  does  not  cease  to 
provide  herself  with  ships,  and  is  now  building  some  new  ones.  She 
has  given  all  the  churches  of  the  imprisoned  bishops  to  the  greatest 
heretics,  which  is  a  very  bad  sign  for  the  fulfilment  of  Lord  Robert's 
promises,  although  these  people  are  so  artful  and  prone  to  crooked 
courses  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  do  this  to  please  the  heretic 
party  whilst  they  think  to  satisfy  the  Catholics  by  what  they  are 
discussing  with  me,  which  is  known  already  in  London  and  is  much 
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talked  of.  I  cannot  prevent  this  as  it  appears  best  for  me  to  keep 
them  off  their  guard  and  not  to  let  them  think  that  anything  is  being 
arranged  against  their  interests  so  as  to  avoid  their  being  urged  into 
inopportune  action,  as  I  have  said.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  with 
the  Catholics,  but  it  is  tinne  for  me  to  know  into  vsrhat  direction  your 
Majesty  wishes  matters  here  to  be  guided  if  you  may  be  pleased  still 
to  employ  me  in  them. 

Lord  Morley,  the  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  sends  a  brother  of 
his  to  your  Majesty  to  serve  in  the  war,  whenever  it  may  be,  and  has 
obtained  the  Queen's  license  for  three  years  to  that  effect.  The  youth 
is  of  good  parts,  and  his  brother  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  Catholic 
gentlemen  of  this  kingdom  and  much  attached  to  your  Majesty's 
service.  He  has  another  brother  a  clergyman  studying  in  Paris,  a 
stanch  catholic,  as  they  all  are.  He  asked  me  for  a  letter  of 
recommendation,  and  I  crave  your  Majesty's  pardon  for  having 
presumed  to  give  it  and  for  informing  your  Majesty  about  them  now 
for  your  Majesty's  guidance. — 23rd  February  1561.. 

17  Mar.     124.  The  King  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

The  bishop  of  Arras  has  sent  me  your  letter  of  the  27th  January 
and  copies  of  what  you  had  written  to  him.  I  had  previously 
received  other  copies,  and  the  stcUement  made  to  the  Duchess,  my 
sister,  by  Dr.  Turner  on  your  behalf  respecting  English  affairs, 
which  I  have  not  answered  hitherto,  as  so  important  a  matter  had 
to  be  deeply  considered.  The  principal  points  in  your  letters  will 
be  answeredj  in  this  after  thanking  you  in  the  first  place  for  the 
care  you  have  taken  to  learn  cdl  that  was  going  on,  and  inform 
the  Duchess  thereof  from  whom  we  ordinarily  hear  it.  We  have 
been  much  penned  to  see  how  religious  affairs  are  going  there, 
and  the  bad  course  the  Queen  has  taken  both  in  this  respect  and  in 
the  Scotch  business,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  her  claims  against 
the  French,  without  a  thought  of  the  bad  condition  of  her  affairs  or 

recollecting  what  so  many  times *  declare.     You  do 

well  in  advising  us  of  everything,  atul  in  using  what  diligence  you 
can  to  prevent  the  evil  from  going  farther  or  prodiccing  the  troubles 
which  might  be  feared,  and  tve  desire  you  to  continue  to  do  so, 
as  your  p)rvjdence  and  knowledge  of  English  affairs  tuill  show  you 
to  be  needful,  xu^^holding  and  encouraging  the  Catholics  all  you  can, 
until  God  shall  open  a  way  by  xvhich  the  evil  that  has  befallen  the 
country  mcty  be  radically  amended.  As  I  am  so  deeply  concerned 
in  this  and  wish  so  earnestly  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  religious 
evils  of  tlie  country,  I  was  glad  to  read  the  account  you  sent  of 
what  had  passed  between  Sidney  and  you  about  Lord  Robert,  and 
the  benefits  which  might  arise  to  religion  if  we  were  to  favour  and 
protect  him  in  his  suit  ivith  the  Queen,  and  although,  so  far  as  xve 
can  see,  the  discussion  did  not  rest  upon  much  foundation,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  had  piassed  between  Lord  Robert  and  you,  yet, 
as  our  principal  aim  is  directed  to  the  service  of  our  Lord,  the 
maintenance  of  religion  and  the  settlement  and  pacification  of  the 
country,  and  as  ive  see  that  Sidney's  'proposals  tend  to  this  end,  and 
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further  hearing  in  mind  that  God,  if  He  so  wills,  can  extract  good 
from  great  evils,  we  have  decided  that  the  negotiation  suggested  by 
Sidney  should  be  listened  to.  Yoa  will  not  only  listen  to  him  and 
willingly  colter  into  the  subject  when  he  speaks  of  it.  but  try  also  to 
lead  the  matter  on  to  a  more  solid  basis,  as  for  instance,  by  bring- 
ing the  Queen  and  Lord  Robert  into  it,  and  getting  in  writing 
and  signed  by  her  whatever  the  Queen  mxiy  wish  to  be  proposed  to 
you.  This  is  necessary,  as  her  words  are  so  little  to  he  dependedj 
upon,  and  you  know  by  the  experience  you  have  had  of  her  that  this 
is  cdways  the  course  she  pursues  zuhen  she  has  no  intention  of 
fulfilling  what  she  says,  and  only  ivishes  to  use  our  oAithority  for 
her  own  designs  and  intentions.  Yoil  ivill  therefore  be  very  alert 
and  cautious  in  this  negotiation,  tvarned  by  what  has  been  the 
result  of  previous  negotiations. 

When  the  discussion  is  in  progress  it  will  he  well  to  make  them 
understand  that,  in  order  to'  gain  our  good  will  and  obtain  our 
aid  in  luJiat  they  so  much  desire,  it  will  he  necessary  that  the  Queen 
should  give  some  signs  of  what  she  wants  and  aims  at.  Since  she 
has  been  Queen  she  has  never  yet  done  anything  according  to  our 
advice  or  for  our  satisfaction  towards  the  amending  of  religion,  or 
the  pacification  of  her  kingdom,  and  what  she  anight  notu  do  is  to 
liberate  the  prelates  and  other  Catholics  she  has  imp>risoned,  agree 
to  send  her  Avibassadors  and  Catholic  hisliops  to  the  Concilio,  and 
submit  herself  unconditioned! y  to  its  decisions.  Besides  this  she 
shotdd,  pending  the  resolutions  of  the  Concilio,  allow  Catholics _  to 
live  as  they  p)lease  without  coercion  or  violence,  and  in  view  of  such 
action  we  should  soon  see  ivhether  she  was  sincere  in  this  business  or 
only  sought  her  pirivate  ends. 

When  the  Queen  is  sending  p>ersons  here  to  treat  of  the  business, 
since  Sidney  says  that  the  present  Ambassador  is  not  a  tnam  whom 
the  Queen  can  trust,  you  tnust  try  to  get  her  to  send  %vhoever  comes 
as  ordinary  Ambassador  to  reside  here  and  to  reccdl  the  'present 
man,  because  if  this  is  not  done,  but  ....  *  persons  are  sent, 
it  would  he  an  cdtempt  to  interpose  and  take  advantage  of  our 
influence  to  help)  her  in  her  objects,  and  would  greatly  damage  and 
deshearten  the  Catholics  and  so  fail  to  attain  the  ends  we  have  in 
view,  which  cere  to  restore  religion  and  liberate  the  prelates  and 
other  Catholics  who  are  in  prison.  We  think,  therefore  it  will  he 
best  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  special  embassy,  if  it  is  intended, 
and  let  cvn  ordinary  Ambassador  be  sent,  who  can  explain  and 
negotiate. 

There  is  only  to  add  that  if  on  opening  the  discussion  they  desire 
to  know  whether  you  are  treating  with  our  knowledge  and  consent, 
-you  must  judge  if  the  afair  looks  solid  and  promising ;  and,  in 
such  case,  or  if  you  think  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  make 
the  2}rep)arations  required  to  carry  their  intentions  into  effect,  you 
may  opportunely  tell  them  that  you  give  ear  to  them  with  our 
full  authority  and  goodwill. 

This  is  the  course  we  think  should  be  follotved  in  the  negotiations, 
and  we  leave  the  manner  and  form   of  carrying  out  our  wishes  to 
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your  prudence  and  zeal,  which  we  ao'e  sure  will  enable  you  to  fidfil 
the  task  fittingly.  In  the  conversations  you  may  have  with  Sidney 
and  Lord  Robert  you  had  better  give  them  to  understand  that  I 
have  the  same  good  will  towards  the  latter  as  I  ever  had,  and  take 
every  opportunity  you  may  see  to  express  affection  and  attachment 
to  him,  so  as  to  forward  the  affair  by  this  means. 

Besides  the  aforegoing  ....  *  that  his  Holiness,  knowing 
of  the  need  of  the  imprisoned  Bishops,  wishes  to  send  them  some 
succour  by  your  hands,  ctnd  lias  asked  us  to  instruct  you  to  receive 
the  vioney  which  tvill  be  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  help  them  with- 
out its  being  known  there  that  the  money  comes  through  you.  We 
therefore  direct  you,  if  any  monei/  is  sent  to  you  from  his  Holiness 
for  this  j^urpose,  to  receive  it  and  distribute  it  in  conformity  with 
his  orders,  and  with  all  due  secrecy  to  avoid  unpleasantness,  and 
I  shall  be  greatly  gratified  thereat. 

His  Holiness' wt^ites  us  that  he  has  appointed  the  AbM  Martinengo 
to  carry  the  bull  of  the  Concilio  to  the  Queen,  and  has  given  him 
orders,  when  he  arrives  in  Flanders,  to  be  governed  by  the  directions 
of  the  bishop  of  Arras.  T  have  written  to  the  latter  not  to  let  him 
pass  until  he  sees  luhat  progress  is  being  made  with  Sidneys 
negotiations,  because  if  these  look  promising  preparations  could 
duly  be  made  for  giving  it  (the  bull)  a  better  reception,  and  with 
hope  of  more  fruitful  result.  You  will  therefore  keep  the  Bishop 
well  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  and  he  can,  in  sight 
thereof,  write  to  us  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  from  here,  and  the 
orders  to  be  given  respecting  the  entry  into  England  of  the  said, 
Nuncio  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  embassy.  Advise  me  also  oj 
everything  that  hapipens  in  this  matter,  as  we  await  your  reply 
with  the  utinost  solicitude. 

Respecting  your  remarks  about  your  coming  hither,  you  are  so 
much  required  in  England,  owing  to  your  knoivledge  of  cffairs 
there,  that  we  shall  be  glad  for  you  to  remain  for  the  present  at 
a,  post  tvhere  you  are  so  useful  to  us.  We  shall  bear  it  duly  in 
mind. — Toledo,  ^7th  March  1561. 

25  Mar.    125.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

On  the  23rd.  ultimo  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  going  of  the 
earl  of  Bedford  to  France  was  not  alone  to  condole  for  the  King's 
death,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  peace,  but  also 
to  try  for  a  close  alliance  between  the  heretics  there  and  the  Queen. 
Since  the  Earl  came  back  1  have  learnt  that  what  has  been  done  is 
to  propose  to  the  Queen-mother  and  the  King's  Council  that,  as 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  religion  in  England,  and  various 
counsels  have  been  given  to  the  Queen,  she  begged  the  French 
Queen  to  send  her  opinion  and  advice  as  to  how  she  should  act. 
They  answered,  that  nobody's  opinion  on  so  clear  a  matter  could  be 
very  needful  to  one  so  wise  as  the  Queen,  who  knew  perfectly  well 
how  Christian  and  Catliolic  the  kingdom  of  England  had  always 
been,  iind  how  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  Church.  The  earl 
rcpliLMl,  that  the  Queen's  intention  was  to  end  these  differences  by 
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sending  her  theologians  to  the  general  Goncilio,  but  that  she 
thought,  in  order  that  the  Goncilio  should  be  held  with  all  fitting 
security  and  freedom,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  meet  on  this 
side  of  the  mountains  ;  and  if  the  uiost  Christian  King  would  look 
to  this  and  endeavour  to  have  some  such  fitting  place  named,  the 
Queen  offered  to  unite  with  iiim  and  form  a  firm  alliance  in  order 
that  the  business  might  be  carried  through  with  liberty  and 
security,  and  without  coercion  being  resorted  to.  They  answered 
this  lukewarmly,  as  before,  pointing  out  that  as  they  had  agreed  to 
Trent  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  your  Majesty  and  the  Emperor 
had  concurred,  there  was  no  opportunity  now  of  speaking  of  any 
other  place,  and  on  the  contrary,  they  were  hastening  their  Bishops 
departure  for  Trent.  This  alliance,  and  the  object  of  it,  as  I  have 
already  written  to  your  Majesty,  were  Paget's  idea ;  the  design 
being  for  the  Queen  to  unite  with  the  French  with  the  pretext  of 
obtaining  a  good  Goncilio  (which  it  was  likely  the  French  would 
concur  in,  seeing  how  much  they  need  it,)  with  the  sole  end  of 
gaining  credit  by  the  new  alliance  and  intimidating  her  own 
subjects,  both  Catholic  and  heretics,  and  so  ensure  herself 
against  disturbances  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time  thej'  would 
be  able,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  dispense  with  your  Majesty's 
friendship,  which  appears  to  them  obligatory  now,  and  trammels 
them  so  that  they  cannot  do  as  they  would  like  in  their  own 
country,  seeing  the  confidence  and  affection  with  which  the 
Catholics  here  regard  your  Majesty.  I  am  learning  that  this 
voyage  of  the  Earl  has  not  been  without  result,  as  a  man  has 
arrived  after  him  from  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,*  who  has  made 
herself  the  chief  of  the  heretics,  and,  as  the  Earl  himself  says,  they 
expect  other  gentlemen  to  visit  the  Queen  and  offer  their  services  in 
the  cause  of  religion. 

Regarding  other  affairs  Robert  is  very  aggrieved  and  dissatisfied 
that  the  Queen  should  defer  ]ilacing  matters  in  your  Majesty's  hands 
and  sending  a  person  to  Spain  to  negotiate  as  he  told  me  at  first, 
and  as  he  has  fallen  ill  with  annoyance  the  Queen  resolved  to  please 
him  by  taking  the  following  step.  She  sent  Cecil  to  mo  to  say  that 
it  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  Queen  and  a  help  to  this  business 
if  your  Majesty,  as  soon  as  possible,  would  write  her  a  letter  saying 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  this  country 
(which  your  Majesty  desries  as  much  as  those  of  your  own  kingdom) 
your  Majesty  advises  her  not  to  delay  her  marriage  any  longer,  and 
if  she  could  not  accept  any  of  the  foreign  Princes  who  are  her  suitors 
by  reason  of  her  disinclination  to  marry  a  person  whom  she  does  not 
know,  then  your  Majesty  thinks  she  ought  to  marry  a  gentleman 
of  her  own  country  to  the  satisfaction  and  on  the  selection  of  her 
nobles,  and  your  Majesty  advises  that  this  should  be  done  at  once,  and 
promises  to  be  a  friend  to  whomever  may  be  chosen  for  a  husband. 
Cecil  told  me  this  not  as  from  the  Queen  but  as  from  himself,  in  the 
presence  of  Sidney  who  had  come  to  see  me  just  before,  I  believe  in 
order  that  I  might  tell  your  Majesty  what  the  Queen  sent  to  say  to  me. 
He  (Cecil)  said  also  that  this  was  very  important  in  your  Majesty's 
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interests  and  in  the  interests  of  the  friendship  between  the  two 
houses,  because  if  these  negotiations  fell  through  the  Queen  might 
marry  a  prince  less  friendly  to  your  Majesty  than  Robert  would  be. 
I  answered  that  all  this  was  very  well,  but  I  desired  to  know  whether 
it  was  the  Queen  who  sent  word  for  me  to  write  this  or  whether 
it  was  a  discourse  of  his  own  ;  because  this  point  was  most  important 
if  your  Majesty  was  to  be  persuaded  to  write,  and  if  it  were  not 
the  Queen's  own  wish  I  did  not  know  whether  your  Majesty  would 
be  disposed  to  give  her  any  more  advice,  bearing  in  mind  the  small 
avail  of  all  previous  counsel  to  her.  In  reply  he  begged  me,  seeing 
tliat  the  Queen  was  a  modest  maiden  and  not  inclined  to  marry,  not 
to  press  her  to  propose  these  means  and  expedients  herself,  which 
would  make  her  look  like  a  woman  who  sought  to  cany  out  her 
desires  and  went  praying  people  to  help  her,  but  he  urged  me  to  get 
your  Majesty  to  write.  I  did  not  think  fit  to  answer  him  further, 
so  as  not  to  seem  unwilling  to  do  what  he  asked  me.  I  turned  the 
conversation  to  Sidney,  and  asked  him  whether  Lord  Robert  would 
be  pleased  if  your  Majesty  did  this  service  for  him.  Sidney  answered 
seriously  that  he  would  be  grateful  for  all  your  Majesty  might  be 
pleased  to  do  for  him,  and  he  begged  me  on  his  behalf  to  take  up  his 
cause  warmly. 

Conversing  further  on  the  matter  Cecil  declared  to  me  the  object 
of  this  expedient.  He  said  that  the  Queen  was  resolved  to  do 
nothing  in  the  business  without  the  consent  and  goodwill  of  her 
people,  who  have  the  right  of  controlling  the  public  actions  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  prejudice  tliis  right  by  marrying 
without  their  consent.  She  desired  your  Majesty's  letter  to  give  her 
an  opportunity  for  calling  together  some  members  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  and  placing  before  them  yours  Majesty's 
communication  with  the  reasons  for  coming  to  a  decision,  and  so 
with  the  accord  of  these  deputies  to  arrange  the  marriage  with 
Robert.  The  deputies  would  be  three  Bishops,  six  peers,  and  ten 
or  twelve  deputies  of  cities,  all  of  them  confidants  of  Robert  and 
informed  of  the  Queen's  wish.  This  is  now  being  arranged  and 
they  have  already  ordered  to  be  called  together  in  some  provinces 
the  people  who  usually  have  the  management  of  public  aflTairs  in 
order  to  form  this  deputation.  The  sum  of  it  all  is  .that  Cecil  and 
these  heretics  wish  to  keep  the  Queen  bound  and  subject  to  their 
will  and  forced  to  maintain  their  heresies,  and  although  she  sees 
that  the  heretics  treat  her  very  badly,  especially  the  preachers,  and 
that  Robert  is  more  disliked  by  them  than  by  the  Catholics,  she  dares 
not  go  against  Cecil's  advice  because  she  thinks  that  both  sides 
would  then  rise  up  against  her.  Robert  is  very  displeased  at  all  this, 
and  has  used  great  efforts  (persuaded  thereto  by  Sydney)  to  cause 
the  Queen  to  make  a  stand  and  free  herself  from  the  tyranny  of 
these  people  and  throw  herself  entirely  on  your  Majesty's  favour. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  has  been  able  to  prevail  upon  her, 
and  as  he  is  faint-hearted  and  his  favour  is  founded  on  vanity  he 
dares  not  break  with  the  Queen  as  I  understand  he  has  been  advised 
to  do  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  who  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Sidney, 
and  sa3's  that  Robert  should  ask  lier  either  to  marry  him  before  Easter 
(which  she  might  well  do  with  your  Majesty's  favour)  or  give  him 
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leave  to  go  to  the  wars  in  j^our  Majesty's  service.  But  be  is  carrying 
on  the  negotiations  as  the  Queen  wishes,  although  he  thinks  she  is 
mistaken,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  is  waiting  to  see  what  can  be 
done  by  means  of  your  Majesty's  reply  whilst  Cecil  is  arranging 
this  deputation  as  he  pleases.  I  would  beg  your  Majesty  to 
insti'uct  me  how  I  should  act  if  no  reply  has  been  sent  to  my 
last  two  letters. 

As  Cecil  is  entirely  pledged  to  these  unhappy  heresies,  and  is  the 
leader  of  the  business,  he  has  often  tried  to  engage  me  in  the  discussion, 
in  order,  no  doubt,  to  discover  my  views  and  doubting  perhaps 
whether  I  had  not  made  some  private  arrangements  with  Robert 
or  with  the  Queen  herself.  I,  liaving  no  hope  of  arriving  at 
anything  good  through  him,  have  always  refused  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  with  him.  The  other  day  he  asked  me 
whether  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  theologians  sent  here  on  the 
Pope's  behalf  to  confer  on  the  Christian  doctrine  with  tfiese  people. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  think  it  a  wise  expedient  or  one  likely  to  give 
any  good  result,  but  rather  to  cause  greater  oflFence  and  obstinacy, 
since  in  the  colleges  where  there  is  no  one  to  judge  it  had  never 
produced  any  fruit  but  had  simply  multiplied  points  of  dispute.  He 
afterwards  asked  me  whether  I  would  consent  to  meet  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  open  negotiations  for  conciliation.  I  answered 
him  yes,  if  he  pleased,  and  in  view  of  this,  which  I  said  in  the  presence 
cf  Sidney,  he  again  asked  me  recently  what  we  can  do  about  religious 
affairs  as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  not  dare  to  come  and 
speak  with  me  for  fear  of  being  noted  as  suspicious  by  the  other 
bishops.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  but  that  if  he  or  the 
Archbishop  or  the  Queen  herself  were  to  ask  my  opinion  (although 
I  had  not  charge  of  spiritual  affairs  here)  I  should  not  fail  to  tell 
them  the  truth  as  I  understood  it.  He  said  the  Pope  had  other  cares 
and  had  enough  to  do  in  maintaining  his  pomp  in  Rome  without 
caring  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  or  remedying  its  ills.  This  was 
said  in  not  too  respectful  words,  and  he  complained  of  the  style  of  the 
bull  of  the  Goncilio  and  the  insulting  words  which  were  constantly 
being  said  and  written  about  them  as  if  they  v/ere  not  Christians  and 
did  not  believe  in  God.  The  end  of  it  was  to  beg  me  as  a  bishop 
and  minister  of  so  pious  a  Prince  as  your  Majesty  to  endeavour  to 
open  a  way  to  some  fair  understanding,  and  he  urged  me  to  give  him 
my  opinion  on  the  matter.  Although  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  it 
yet,  as  Sidney  was  present  and  he  would  be  sure  to  convey  it  to 
Robert  and  I  wanted  to  avail  myself  of  Sidney,  who  has  been  much 
scandalised  recently  at  the  proceedings  of  these  heretics,  nevertheless 
I  decided  to  tell  Cecil  what  I  thought.  I  said  that  if  they  were  in 
earnest  and  really  intended  to  appease  themselves  and  come  to  a  good 
union  I  thought  that  before  beginning  to  discuss  other  dogmas  of  our 
faith  we  should  try  to  agree  on  those  points  on  which  we  disagreed 
and  which  are  the  cause  of  the  schism  and  division  that  now  exist 
between  us.  After  this  impediment  had  been  removed  we  could  in  all 
humility  and  charity,  examine  together  the  other  dogmas  touching  the 
truth  of  our  Catholic  faith  and  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God. 
He  asked  me  what  were  the  articles  I  wished  to  be  considered  before  all 
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others,  and  I  told  hin\  those  concerning  ecclesiastical  government  and 
policy,  namely,  the  office  of  Pope  and  Bishops,  the  authority  of 
Concilios  and  the  distinction  between  spiritual  and  temporal  powers. 
We  discussed  this  at  great  length,  and  at  last  he  said  the  following 
three  things  to  me,  I  know  not  in  what  spirit.  First  that  the 
Queen  would  be  willing  to  send  her  ambassadors  and  theologians  to 
the  Concilio  even  though  it  were  convoked  by  the  Pope  on  condition 
that  the  meeting  was  at  a  place  satisfactory  to  the  other  Princes, 
namely  your  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  and  tlie  king  of  France.  He 
then  said  that  she  would  be  willing  that  the  Pope  or  his  legates 
should  preside  in  the  Concilio  in  such  a  way  as  did  not  infer  that 
he  was  a  ruler  over  it,  but  only  as  head  or  president  of  it.  The  third 
was  that  they  would  be  in  favour  of  judging  questions  of  faith, 
as  well  as  others,  according  to  the  precepts  of  holy  scripture, 
concensus  of  divines,  and  the  declarations  of  ancient  Concilios.  He 
was  very  emphatic  about  these  ancient  Concilios,  saying  that  he 
would  only  admit  the  first  four.  He  then  said  that  what  I 
demanded  was  evidently  to  have  a  judge  ior  matters  of  faith  and 
to  declare  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  and 
he  went  on  to  say  that  as  the  English  bishops  are  canonically 
ordained  they  must  have  seats  in  the  Concilio  amongst  the  others. 
I  told  him  that  in  regard  to  that,  the  justice  of  his  claim  could 
afterwards  be  considered  and  then  asked  him  whether,  in  case  the 
Concilio  fell  through  (which  it  well  might  if  the  German  Protestants 
were  obstinate  in  their  claims)  he  thought  this  reconciliation  between 
this  kingdom  and  the  Catholics  could  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
national  Concilio  with  the  same  intervention  and  presidency  of  the 
Pope's  legates.  This  appeared  to  him  new  and  startling,  and  he 
said  that  questions  of  faith  were  of  such  a  character  that  they 
should  be  examined  and  agreed  upon  by  all,  to  which  I  answered 
that  if  this  were  so  they  had  done  wrong  here  in  altering  them  alone 
especially  in  opposition  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  in  the 
realm,  and  if  they  thought  of  calming  matters,  the  same  authority 
they  employed  to  alter  the  religion  would  suffice  to  correct  it. 
This  point  therefore  remained  undetermined,  but  as  regards  the 
rest  he  said  that  he  had  greatly  prejudiced  his  cause  by  discussing 
it  with  me  as  he  was  ignorant  and  ill  informed  and  it  was  only  just 
.that  I  should  hear  their  theologians  on  the  subject.  He  said  also 
that  he  would  repeat  to  the  Queen  what  had  passed  with  me.  I 
have  not  seen  him  since  as  I  have  been,  and  still  am  ill,  and  the 
Queen  is  not  well.  I  do  not  know  what  Cecil  thinks  about  it,  but  I 
hear  he  is  going  about  publicly  saying  that  the  Queen  wishes  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Concilio,  and  that  the  Concilio  cannot  properly 
be  judge  of  questions  of  faith  nor  is  the  Pope,  able  to  preside  over 
it  by  right,  which  was  the  subject  of  our  discussion. 

I  also  know  that  he  is  treating  these  bishops  harshly,  and  that  he 
used  insulting  words  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  the  other  day 
because  he  preached  against  the  authority  of  the  Concilios.  I  hear 
that  the  bishops  frequently  meet  in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
house  and  are  drawing  up  a  profession  of  their  faith  to  send  to  the 
Concilio.   Cecil  told  me  that  if  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Queen  I  should 
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give  him  notice  to  call  her  Queen  of  England  and  defender  of  the 
faith,  because  if  he  did  not  write  all  her  titles  she  would  not  receive 
the  letters. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it  all,  only  that  these  people  are 
in  such  a  confusion  that  they  confound  me  as  well.  Cecil  is  a  very 
great  heretic,  but  he  is  neither  foolish  nor  false  and  he  professes  to 
treat  with  mo  very  frankly.  He  has  conceded  me  these  three  points 
which  I  consider  of  the  utmost  importance,  however  much  he  may 
twist  them  to  the  other  side.  I  see  that  these  Bishops  are  making 
their  profession  of  faith,  which  is  a  sign  that  they  wish  to  do  as  little 
good,  as  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg  did  nine  years  ago.  The  need 
of  the  Queen  is  great,  and  it  might  cause  her  either  to  earnestly 
humble  herself  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  to  effect  this  marriage 
without  danger  or  to  dissemble  and  try  to  deceive  the  people,  and 
the  Catholics  particularly,  by  the  news  of  her  intention  to  return 
to  the  Catholic  faith  and  obtain  your  Majesty's  favour. 

Bearing  all  these  things  in  mind  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost 
by  trying  to  show  her  the  road  to  godliness,  so  that  she  may  enter 
it  if  she  have  a  mind  to.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this  I  beseech  your 
Majesty  not  to  attribute  it  to  my  carelessness,  but  to  the  character 
of  the  business  which  does  not  admit  of  being  dealt  with  strictly 
and  cautiously  like  other  temporal  affairs. 

The  ratification  of  peace  was  requested  by  the  earl  of  Bedford 
from  the  queen  of  Scotland,  who  said  that  she  would  ratify  it  with 
pleasure,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  and  it  has  therefore  been  referred  to  them.  They 
are  now  in  session,  called  together  by  Noailles,  who  was  instructed 
to  convoke  them  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  them  his  message 
from  the  King  to  the  effect  that  they  should  be  tranquil  and  persevere 
in  their  friendship  and  alliance  with  his  house. ^ — Loudon,  25th  March 
1561. 

12  April.   126.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  have  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  17th  ultimo  advising 
receipt  of  all  mine  up  to  the  22nd  January,  and  I  note  the  manner 
in  which  your  Majesty  commands  me  to  proceed  in  this  business  of 
the  Queen.  By  my  two  subsequent  letters  of  24th  February  and 
24th  March,  relating  Sidney's  fresh  conversation,  your  Majesty  will 
be  informed  of  the  new  events  and  the  manner  in  which  I  thought 
best  to  treat  them,  and  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  thereof 
for  my  own  discharge  and  your  Majesty's  information. 

On  the  occasion  of  Sidney's  first  conversation  (although  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Queen  would  just  yet  give  in  altogether 
and  beg  your  Majesty's  favour)  I  thought  it  was  time,  considering 
the  dangerous  state  of  her  affairs,  for  her  to  begin  to  recognise  her 
position,  and  I  therefore  replied  somewhat  dryly  and  distantly  both 
in  order  to  sell  her  the  business  the  more  dearly  and  to  give  me 
time  to  advise  your  Majesty  and  beg  instructions,  as  I  did  in  the 
postscript  of  a  letter  which  I  had  already  written.  Seeing  however 
that  they  were  standing  aloof  from  me  and  that  Paget  had  interfered 
with  new  plans,  I  judged  that  some  inconvenience  might  arise  from  my 
lukewarmness,  and  that  the  Queen  might  become  suspicious,  so 
I  thought  well  to  be  somewhat  more  agreeable  to  them.     Without 
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therefore  derogating  from  any  of  my  influence  in  the  affairs,  I  sought 
a  good  opportunity  to  renew  negotiations  and  carried  them  as  far 
as  I  thought  necessary  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  Lord  Robert  and 
cahn  the  anxiety  of  the  Queen  without  exceeding  ,your  Majesty's 
instructions,  seeing  that  I  was  totally  ignorant  at  the  time  of  your 
Majesty's  designs  and  wishes.  I  considered  well,  that  if  they  were 
playing  false  with  me,  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  trick 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  party  which  might  lose  heart  at 
seeing  your  Majesty  so  fully  fdUing  in  with  the  Queen's  wishes,  but 
at  the  same  time  such  a  result  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  irremediable 
or  so  bad  as  might  follow  fi'om  my  withdrawal  from  the  affair, 
1  determined  of  tJie  two  evils  to  choose  the  least  and  put  the  best 
face  possible  on  it,  whilst  avoiding  as  far  as  I  could  the  appearance 
of  doing  so  and  letting  the  Catholics  know  that  I  was  in  treaty  with 
the  Queen  for  their  advantage  and  the  restitution  of  religion,  but 
that  I  expected  for  sure  that  it  would  end  as  before  only  in  talk 
and  trickery.  I  told  them  not  to  believe  all  they  had  about  it  or 
think  that  your  Majesty  desired  anything  more  than  their  and  the 
kingdom's  welfare.  J  conveyed  this  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  to 
Viscount  Montague,  and  to  t\Y0  or  three  more  of  their  principal 
doctors,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  greatly  consoling  and  reiissuring 
them.  I  was  moved  to  take  this  course  also  because  even  before 
Sidney  spoke  to  me,  the  Queen  and  Robert  were  giving  people  to 
understand  that  there  was  a  perfect  accord  between  us  which  they  did 
by  means  of  constantly  visiting  and  caressing  me,  so  much  sc  indeed 
that  not  a  day  passed  but  people  came  and  told  me  how  much  these 
favours  were  being  talked  about  in  London.  The  only  means  I  had 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience  would  have  been  to  publish  the  contrary 
and  behave  in  an  unfriendly  way  to  them,  which  your  Majesty  had  not 
ordered  me  to  do,  nor  could  I  see  that  any  stiffness  of  mine  would 
do  any  good,  as  your  Majesty  does  not  desire  to  molest  the  Queen  or 
restore  religion  by  force  or  disturb  the  country.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  Robert's  enemies  (whom  the  Queen  principally 
wished  to  intimidate  by  these  demonstrations  of  accord  with  me) 
are  as  heretical  as  she,  and  although  they  would  like  to  ruia  Robert 
would  never  join  with  Catholics  or  help  to  restore  religion,  but 
would  declare  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  is  the 
greatest  heretic  in  the  realm.  I  also  considered,  that  although  this 
pretended  understanding  might  somewhat  damage  the  Catholic  cause 
by  leading  Catholics  to  doubt  your  Majesty's  favour  towards  them, 
it  would  damage  the  Queen  much  wore  by  sowing  discord  between 
her  and  the  heretics,  and  this  really  has  taken  place,  for  she  has 
spoken  to  me  very  ill  of  the  heretics,  and  is  as  offended  with  them 
as  she  is  with  the  Catholics.  The  latter  have  greatly  profited  by 
the  negotiations  already,  for  since  Sidney  spoke  to  me  they  have  not 
been  molested  or  persecuted  in  any  way,  and  have  not  been  so  quiet 
for  three  years  previously  as  they  have  been  in  the  last  three  months. 
Tiiey  are  aware  that  this  quietude  comes  from  the  negotiations  I 
have  had  with  the  Queen.  I  tell  them  that  though  there  is  no  hope 
that  she  will  do  anything  good,  but  will  be  sure  to  cheat  us  at  last, 
yet  to  ensure  their  fafety  and  give  time  for  succour  to  reach  them 
by  means  of  the  Concilio  or  by  other  intervention  of  our  Lord 
I  allow  myself  to  be  cheated  willingly  and  pretend  not  to  see  through 
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it,  wherpat  tliey  are  delighted  and  cease  not  to  shower  blessings  on 
your  Mnjesty.  These  are  the  reasons  which  have  moved  me  to  listen 
to  the  advances  made  to  me,  and  with  all  caution  and  moderation 
to  soften  inj'  aspect  towards  them.  Up  to  the  present  I  see  no 
reason  to  repent  of  my  action,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  this  affair  is 
progressing  and  the  heretic  cause  becoming  weaker,  and  the  course 
I  have  taken,  althougli  not  quite  the  same  a,s  that  which  your 
Majesty  now  commands,  nevertheless  leads  to  the  same  end  and  fulfils 
the  directions  given  to  me  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  taken  in  and 
to  encoura(Te  the  Catholics  and  prevent  them  from  losing  heart  by 
reason  of  the  close  understanding  and  despatch  of  ambassadors  to 
Spain. 

Replying  to  the  other  point  of  your  Majesty's  letter  directing  me 
to  negotiate  clearly  witli  the  Queen,  and  in  writing,  your  Majesty 
will  have  seen  by  my  letters  that  she  has  given  me  no  opportunity  of 
doing  this  as  she  has  not  entered  into  the  transactions  so  humbly 
and  submissively  as  to  enable  me  to  press  her,  and  on  the  contrary 
she  has  rather  given  me  cause  to  fear  through  Paget's  designs.  Even 
however  if  she  came  to  me  ever  so  humbly  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
or  ought  to  lay  down  conditions  in  exchange  for  the  assurance  of 
your  Majesty's  favour  until  1  Ituew  for  certain  what  your  Majesty 
would  be  disposed  to  do  for  her  in  the  business.  For  this  reason 
I  did  not  mention  the  point 'to  Sidney  or  to  Robert,  and  the 
Queen,  as  I  have  said,  has  given  me  no  opportunit}'.  When  they 
talk  to  me  about  religion  I  always  change  the  subject  as  I  think 
until  I  see  the  business  on  a  solid  basis  I  had  better  not  touch 
that  part  of  the  affair,  which  probably  they  introduce  as  a  bait  to 
get  me  to  open  out  more  than  I  am  inclined  to  do.  If  they  are  in 
earnest  there  will  be  time  to  treat  of  religion,  as  they  know  full  well 
that  your  Majesty  will  not  remain  satisfied  until  that  is  settled,  and 
if  they  are  acting  falsely  it  will  not  be  wise  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  your  Majesty  wished  to  sell  them  your 
concurrence  in  exchange  for  the  restitution  of  religion,  which,  however 
just  and  holy  such  a  bargain  would  be  in  our  eyes,  would  seem 
scandnlous  to  heretics  and  would  shock  them  much.  Besides  I  never 
should  be  able  to  bind  the  Queen,  and  if  they  had  got  from  me  all 
they  wanted  for  their  purpose  and  then  declined  to  fulfil  their 
promise  they  might  really  say  that  they  had  outwitted  me.  Having 
therefore  aiiswered  them  on  this  point  jokingly,  and  as  if  making 
light  of  their  offers,  I  have  had  time  to  learn  your  Majesty's  will 
and  in  the  meanwhile  learnt  more  of  theirs,  so  that  when  I  saw 
them  again  approaching  me  I  ofi'ered  to  meet  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  whomever  else  they  pleased  and  spoke  to  Cecil  in 
the  way  I  advised  in  my  former  letters.  I  do  not  think  anything 
has  been  lost  by  this  conversation  or  by  my  coolness  in  the  business 
as  they  all  know  how  I  have  treated  the  religious  question  when- 
ever it  has  been  broached,  and  that  I  have  kept  nothing  back.  I 
write  this  to  your  Majesty  only  to  explain  the  reasons  why  I  have 
dallied  with  these  people  longer  than  I  usually  do.  Things  being 
in  this  condition  (which  I  can  hardly  call  either  assured  or  desperate) 
I  think  that  the  Abbd  Martinengo's  visit  will  enable  us  to  settle  the 
business  very  comfortably  without  having  to  mix  it  up  with  the 
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marriage  question,  because  the  Queen  will  then  be  obliged  to  declare 
herself,  and  if  her  decision  should  be  such  as  to  please  your  Majesty,  we 
can  go  forward  and  help  her  in  what  she  desires  but  if  to  the  contrary 
I  can  hold  back  and  complain  that  they  have  failed  in  what  they 
voluntarily  offered  me  and  the  affair  will  remain  as  it  is  now  without 
any  detriment  to  your  Majesty  or  cause  of  offence  unless  desired. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  Nuncio  came  in  consequence  of  any 
promises  made  to  your  Majesty  by  the  Queen,  or  indeed  if  any  other 
step  had  been  taken  founded  on  her  words. 

The  Queen  has  summoned  a  great  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  George,  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  may  have  been  done  in  order  to  commence  the  deputation  which 
Cecil  told  me  was  to  be  held  for  the  conclusion  of  this  marriage. 
I  therefore  think  that  the  coming  of  the  Nuncio  should  be  accelerated 
so  that  we  may  see  the  answers  they  give  him  before  the  Queen  settles 
her  own  affair  which  she  could  now  do,  having  time,  and  being 
popular  in  consequence  of  the  news  that  she  is  to  be  represented  in 
the  Concilio  and  is  reconciled  with  your  Majesty.  But  if  she  does  not 
act  properly  and  people  see  the  Nuncio  unsuccessful  and  me  offended 
she  might  find  herself  in  trouble  and  unable  to  carry  out  what  she 
wants  so  easily  as  she  thinks.  Even  if  she  were  to  conclude  the 
marriage  now,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  I  believe  that 
at  any  time  it  was  understood  that  she  had  lost  your  Majesty's  favour 
and  aid  she  would  be  in  the  same  straits  as  now,  and  worse,  because 
tliis  marriage  is  of  such  sort  that  she  will  lose  friends  and  influence 
by  it  and  make  enemies.  Lord  Robert's  recent  discontent  has  ended 
in  her  giving  him  an  apartment  upstairs  adjoining  her  own,  as 
it  is  healthier  than  that  which  he  had  downstairs.     He  is  delighted. 

I  have  taken  a  lodging  at  Greenwich,  whither  the  Queen  goes 
next  week  to  receive  the  Nuncio  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
negotiate  quickly  and  easily  witiiout  going  through  the  streets  of 
London,  which  would  not  be  very  safe  as  these  people  are  now.  I 
have  advised  the  Cardinal  de  Arras  of  this  that  he  may  tell  him, 
and  when  he  arrives  here  I  will  help  him  all  I  can  and  will  receive 
the  money  which  your  Majesty  orders  me  to  receive  from  the  Pope 
for  the  prisoners,  and  will  distribute  it  with  the  care  and  caution 
which  your  Majesty  commands. 

I  have  received  what  was  due  to  me  for  salary  for  this  month. 
I  am  obliged  to  beseech  your  Majesty,  since  it  is  your  will  that  I 
should  stay  here,  to  be  pleased  to  order  my  wages  to  be  paid  to  me 
every  month  or  in  some  other  way  that  I  can  be  sure  of  them  as 
I  have  no  other  means  of  sustenance,  and  what  with  setting  up  house 
here  and  entertaining  guests  and  other  extraordinary  expenses 
I  have  spent  very  much  more  than  the  wages  amount  to,  everything 
here  being  very  dear.  I  also  beg  your  Majesty,  instead  of  any  grant 
in  aid  being  paid  me, '  to  order  me  to  be  paid  what  is  owing  to  me 
on  account  of  the  petition  which  is  enclosed  herewith,  since  it  is  only 
justice,  and  all  I  ask  is  for  the  service  of  your  Majesty. 

Having  written  thus  far  I  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  with 
Lord  Robert  to  whom  I  have  not  failed  to  say  what  your  Majesty 
ordered  me  to  put  them  in  spirits  and  lead  them  to  decide  the  better. 
He  was  excessively  overjoyed  at  it  and  cotild  not  cease  saying  how 
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much  lie  desired  to  serve  your  Majesty.  It  appears  as  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  worthy  man  and  gain  respect,  and  when 
I  told  him  your  Majesty  was  glad  to  hear  of  his  intention  to  try  to 
restore  religion  in  the  country,  he  answered  me  at  once,  without 
stopping  to  think,  that  it  was  true  he  had  that  intention  as  also  had 
the  Queen,  who  desired  nothing  else  but  to  see  herself  free  from 
these  dissensions  and  her  country  tranquil.  I  said  we  should  see 
whether  that  was  so  by  the  answer  she  gave  to  the  Nuncio  who  was 
coming.  He  asked  me  who  he  was  and  when  he  was  coming.  I 
told  him  his  name  and  that  his  visit  was  to  be  soon  if  the  Queen 
gave  pei-mission,  about  which  he  made  no  difficulty.  We  were  quite 
in  accord  in  this  matter  and  although  I  did  not  lay  it  down  rigorously 
nor  as  a  condition  yet  he  understood  that  they  must  conform  to  your 
Majesty's  wish  in  the  religious  affair  if  they  want  your  Majesty's 
countenance  in  the  marriage  business.  This  I  said  to  him  whilst 
discussing  the  state  of  his  affairs  and  advising  him  as  if  on  my  own 
accoimt.  I  find  up  to  the  present  no  reason  to  lose  hope,  but  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  on  the  arrival  of  the  Nuncio,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  should  be  hastened  as  much  as  possible.  Robert  tells  me  that 
Cecil  will  be  firm  about  sending  representatives  to  the  Concilio  and 
there  are  some  amongst  the  Bishops  who  are  already  begiiming  to 
soften  and  bend  to  what  the  Queen  desires,  although  others  are  very 

stubborn He  also  said  that  the  Queen  would  make 

Sidney  a  member  of  the  Council  and  give  him  the  office  of 
Privy  Seal,  of  which  I  approved  as  it  will  serve  Paget  right  for 
figuring  as  a  Catholic  and  planning  what  I  have  said  against  your 
Majestj^'s  interests. 

Viscount  Montague*  has  sent  me  word  that  Lord  Robert  has 
written  him  a  very  loving  letter  with  many  promises  and  saying  he 
wishes  to  see  him  soon.  I  have  advised  him  to  come  and  speak  with 
me  before  he  goes  to  the  palace  so  that  I  may  tell  him  he  may  speak 
decidedly  about  sending  to  the  Concilio,  and  encourage  those  who 
think  like  him  to  press  the  Queen. — London,  12th  April  1561. 

27  April.   127.    Bishop  Quadra  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley. 

(Italian.)  J  hear  from  my  friends  and  still  more  from  common  rumour,  that 

the  councillors  of  the  Queen  have  proclaimed  me  as  a  man  suspected 
of  having  some  hand  in  the  conspiracies  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  plotted  against  Her  Majesty  by  the  Catholics  of  this  country, 
and  as  this  is  contrary  to  the  service  of  the  King  my  master,  and 
my  own  honour,  I  should  have  wished  to  satisfy  the  world  publicly 
with  respect  to  it,  the  defamation  having  been  public,  but  considering 
that  I  cannot  do  this  at  the  present  time  without  prejudice  to  your 
Lordship  and  your  affairs  which  I  have  in  hand,  I  have  decided 
to  keep  silent  for  the  present,  and  only  justify  myself  to  your 
Lordship  that  you  may  inform  Her  Majesty,  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  councillors  will  have  given  to  both  of  you  the  information 
disseminated  by  the  public  voice. 

*  Sir  Anthony  Browne  1st  Viscount  Montague,  -who  had  heen  master  of  the  horse  in 
previous  reign,  and  was  excluded  from  the  Council  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
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Your  Lorilship  knows  that  during  the  whole  time  I  liave  been  in 
England  (although  several  dangerous  events  have  happened)  no  one 
has  ever  heard,  at  least  so  far  as  I  know,  that  I  have  done  anything 
against  the  Queen's  interests. 

When  the  Count  de  Feria  was  here  the  religion  was  changed 
against  much  opposition,  and  although  at  the  time  the  King  my 
master  was  in  Flanders  well  armed,  though  peaceful,  and  the  Queen 
was  new  to  the  throne,  unarmed  and  weak,  yet  there  was  no  thought 
on  my  master's  side  but  to  honour  and  help  her  in  the  settlement  of 
her  kingdom,  and  aid  her  in  the  recovery  of  what  was  her  own. 
When  peace  was  made  and  the  King  my  master  left  Flander:, 
suspicions  of  war  with  France  arose,  and  ample  opportunities 
occurred  of  mischief  and  unfriendly  oiBces  ;  yet  again  my  master's 
consideration  and  moderation  towards  this  country  were  conspicuous ; 
although  if  the  contrary  had  been  the  case  and  the  King  had  not 
kindly  helped  to  sustain  it,  the  country  might  have  felt  some 
inconvenience.  All  this  was  without  the  least  thought  in  the  world 
of  his  own  advantage,  the  negotiations,  if  not  the  hopes,  of  marrying 
the  Queen  to  his  satisfaction  having  ceased  ;  and  this  is  the  extent 
of  the  interest  he  can  claim  in  England  now.  On  all  these  occasions 
whether  I  have  rendered  bad  or  good  service  to  the  small  extent  of 
my  powers  can  best  be  proved  by  the  successful  progress  of  events 
of  which  the  Queen  could  easily  satisfy  herself.  When  your  own 
matter  was  brought  forward,  at  a  time  when  rumours  of  all  sorts 
were  rife,  the  Queen  well  knows  that  on  my  taking  leave  of  her  at 
Windsor  I  told  her  that  although  I  had  hitherto  conducted  matters 
according  to  the  King's  orders  and  as  I  had  thought  best  for  her 
interests,  and  perhaps  even  had  been  troublesome  in  pressing  the 
Archduke  Charles'  business  ;  nevertheless,  as  I  now  saw  the  possibility 
of  oth.er  solutions  perhaps  more  agreeable  to  her,  I  promised  to  serve 
h^'r  in  all  things  and  to  do  anything  she  might  command  me.  At 
the  same  time  I  made  cleir,  without  any  douot,  that  I  referred  to 
your  affair  to  whi-h  I  thought  she  was  inclined.  In  all  these 
transactions  and  during  nearly  two  years  up  to  the  present  time, 
no  one  has  eve  r  heard  that  I  had  done  or  even  thought  anything 
against  the  life,  honour,  or  estate  of  Her  Majesty.  m 

On  the  22nd  January  I  received  a  visit  from  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
your  brother-in-law,  a  true  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  esteem  for  his 
si..cerity  and  prudence,  and  his  wish  to  serve  the  Queen  and  his 
country.  He  said,  in  substance,  that  ho  thought  I  was  overlooking 
the  interests  of  the  King  my  master  in  one  respect;  namely,  that 
knowing  as  I  did  the  Queen's  great  affection  for  your  Lordship,  I 
did  not  try  to  brinj;  about  the  match,  and  offer  to  both  of  you  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  the  King  my  master  and  thus  earn  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  your  Lordship  for  so  great  a  service.  I  answered 
him  that  as  the  King  did  not  know  the  Queen's  intentions,  except 
that  she  said  she  did  not  think  of  marrying,  he  neither  could  nor 
ought  to  offer  any  aid  to  this  effect,  or  to  propose  another  marriage 
to  her  after  she  had  so  resolutely  refused  the  Archduke  Charles  and 
others.  Sidney  gave  me  many  reasons  to  persuade  me  why  I  should 
write,  which  I  did,  believing  naturally  that  he  spoke  pincerely  and 
with  foundation.     Amongst  other  reasons  he  gave  why  I    should 
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rejoice  at  this  marriage,  he  tolJ  me  that  as  your  Lordship  was 
inclined  to  peace  and  concord  and  to  t.he  maintenance  of  friendship 
with  my  King,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  you  would  do  away 
with  religious  prohibitions  and  persuade  the  Queen  to  the  same  end, 
as  she  herself  was  not  much  inclined  to  them,  and  was  believed  to 
be  the  less  so,  seeing  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  pres.-nt  dis- 
sensions. To  this  I  answered  him  that  although  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  the  King-  iiiv  master  desired  more  than  religious 
concord,  and  particularly  in  this  country,  nevertheless,  I  did  not 
wish  the  question  to  be  mixed  up  with  other  considerations  because, 
being  a  matter  which  concerned  tlie  soul,  no  one  should  dictate  to 
auotlier,  nor  allow  himself  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  what  he  should 
believe,  for  any  advantage  in  the  world,  and  that,  married  or  single, 
the  Queen  should  seek  the  welfare  of  herself  and  her  subjects  by 
every  means  in  hfr  power.  This  he  agreed  with,  and  assured  me 
that  the  intention  of  the  Queen  and  the  0[)inion  of  your  Lordship 
and  all  prudent  men  was  that  slie  should  be  represented  in  the 
Concilio.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  this  as  it  seemed  just  and 
probable  ;  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  belief  shortly  afterwards  by 
the  Queen  personally,  who  told  me  with  her  own  lips  several  times 
that  she  wished  to  send  representatives  to  the  Concilio,  and  by 
Secretary  Cecil  who  assured  me  that  Her  Majesty  was  about  to 
select  ambassadors  with  that  object  and  many  other  things  which 
proved  to  me  Her  Majesty's  intentions,  besides  convincing  me  that 
she  approved  of  what  your  Lordship  said  to  me  on  the  uiatter  one 
morning  in  your  chamber  and  one  evening  in  the  Savoy,  and  lately 
again,  when  we  wt;re  walking  alone  in  the  park,  which  will  be  too 
fresh  in  your  memory  to  need  further  reminder.  I  will  only  say 
that,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  told  me  that  if  you  married  the  Queen 
you  would  go  to  the  Concilio  yourself  if  needful.  I  always  listened 
to  these  things  from  the  Queen,  your  Lorciship,  and  from  Sidney 
very  modestly,  preferring  rather  to  praise  the  good  intentions  you 
assured  me  you  possessed  than  venturing  to  propose  anything  or 
trying  to  impose  conditions,  as  it  seemed  to  me  an  improper  thing  to 
introduce  the  question  of  religion  amongst  treaties  ot'  mundane 
friendship  and  alliance.  Even  though,  all  this  time,  I  thought 
beyond  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  Queen  and  your  Lordship 
was  to  send  representatives  to  the  Concilio,  and  to  join  with  us  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  was  convinced  that  this  was  the  most  certain  and 
perfect  reiuedy  for  the  dissensions  of  the  country,  yet  I  took  care 
not  to  convey  the  hopes  I  had  of  this  step  to  any  person  in  the 
world  except  to  the  King  my  master.  Notwithstanding  that  your 
Lordshif)  told  me  yourself  that  you  were  a  great  friend  of  the 
archbishop  of  York,  who  is  in  piison  ;  and  that  you  would  thank  me 
much  if  I  would  try  to  gain  for  him  the  good  opinion  of  the  Catholics 
whom  I  knew,  I  did  this  indeed  but  in  general  terms  and  without 
saying  anything  that  could  prejudice  the  authority  of  the  Queen  or 
the  honour  of  your  Lordship,  but  only  that  the  Archbishop  was,  in 
my  opinion,  a  wise  and  prudent  person  desirous  of  the  tranquillity 
of  his  country  and  not  averse  to  the  union  and  concord  of  religion. 
At  this  juncture  I  received  intimation  of  my  King's  will  on  these 
matters  which,  as  I  have  told   your  Loulship,  was  entirely  iir  favour 
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and  to  the  advantage  of  your  cause,  always  however  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  what  I  had  written  to  him  of  the  intention  of  joining  us 
on  religious  matters  by  means  of  the  ConciUo,  was  true.  At  the 
same  time  the  Pope  sent  his  Nuncio  to  invite  the  Queen  to  the 
ConciUo,  and,  believing  as  I  did,  that  the  matter  was  almost  con- 
cluded, and  desiring  always  that  the  Catholics  should  be  highly 
pleased  with  your  Lordship  and  assured  of  your  good  will  and 
sympathy,  I  allowed  myself  to  say  to  one  or  two  Englishmen  of 
good  standing,  sincere  and  peaceful  and  well  disposed  towards  your 
Lordship,  that  I  hoped  these  prisoners  would  soon  be  set  at  liberty 
and  religious  tranquillity  might  follow,  so  that  no  one  should  be 
compelled  to  act  ngainst  his  conscience  until  the  ConciUo  should 
decide  all  these  controversies.  I  was  moved  to  this  hope  because  I 
knew  that  the  Queen,  persuaded  by  your  Lordship  who  was  very 
favourable  in  this  matter,  was  determined  to  send  to  the  ConciUo, 
and  that  this  would  take  place  shortly  as  the  Abbe  Martinengo  was 
coming  hither  to  invite  her.  It  is  true  I  said  these  words  three 
weeks  ago,  after  hearing  of  the  coming  of  the  Abhd,  and  the  reply  of 
the  King  my  master,  feeling  sure,  as  your  Lordship  told  me  in  the 
park,  that  the  Queen  had  decided  to  send  to  the  ConciUo  and  to  do 
what  she  and  others  so  many  times  have  promised  and  told  me,  and 
not  only  to  me,  but  have  published  to  all  London ;  the  councillors 
themselves  even  saying  it  in  the  presence  of  many  honourable  gentle- 
men and  of  the  very  Bishops  who  opposed  the  sending  of  representa- 
tives to  the  ConciUo. 

Now,  if  for  these  words,  which  by  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth 
may  have  changed  their  sense,  I  am  to  be  considered  as  a  conspirator 
against  the  Queen  and  declared  as  such  by  a  certain  councillor,  whose 
name  for  the  present  I  withhold,  I  ask  your  Lordship  whether  this 
is  just,  and  if  it  be  not  the  most  iniquitous  and  shameful  thing  ever 
heard  of  and  the  most  injurious,  not  only  to  my  own  honour,  and  I 
was  never  yet  a  conspirator,  but  also  to  the  dignity  of  my  King  to 
whom  this  country  and  you,  especially  and  even  the  Queen,  are  so 
deeply  indebted.  I  say  this  is  against  his  dignity  because  it  is  not 
probable  that  such  a  man  as  I  am  would  have  the  hardihood  to  act 
here  in  the  way  I  am  accused  of  doing  without  instructions  from  my 
Prince,  in  which  case  the  King  would  be  a  false  and  treacherous 
friend.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  does  not  know  how 
contrary  this  is  to  the  King's  mode  of  proceeding  and  to  all  his 
actions  towards  the  Queen.  This  rumour  also  prejudices  the  poor 
prisoners,  who  are  not  only  called  necromancers  and  devil's  conjurers, 
to  make  them  odious  and  ridiculous,  but  are  also  traduced  by 
accusations  of  treason  and  rebellion,  things  far  removed  from  the 
virtue  and  prudence  of  their  lives.  It  is  not  likely  that  prudent 
men  would  have  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  their  Queen  with- 
out support  from  any  other  Prince  able  to  succour  them.  Affairs  in 
France  are  not  now  in  such  a  condition  as  to  make  it  credible  that 
the  King  should  have  favoured  them  in  such  an  enterprise.  The 
Pope  is  a  long  way  off  and  it  is  clear  to  all  that  his  sole  aim  is  to 
hold  the  ConciUo  and  duly  perform  what  is  best  for  his  State,  which 
I  know  to  be  the  case.  There  remains  then,  the  King  my  master, 
by  whom  they  might  have  been  favoured,  but  anyone  who  believes 
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that  such  was  the  case  is  vastly  mistaken,  and  forms  an  unjust 
judgment.  Perhaps  it  is  done  with  the  object  of  slandering  the 
Catholic  religion  or  quenching  what  little  of  it  was  still  making  way 
in  this  country,  by  taking  the  lives  and  liberties  of  those  who  were 
suspected  of  holding  it  in  reverence.  How  useful  and  beneficial  such 
a  course  would  be  to  the  Queen  is  not  for  me  to  say,  nor  is  it  the 
purpose  of  this  letter  which  I  write  merely  to  say  that  a  great 
injury  is  being  done  me,  and  consequently  to  the  King  my  master, 
by  bandjiing  the  names  of  his  ministers  about  in  the  mouths  of  the 
mob  in  this  way.  And  this,  too,  notwithstanding  my  perfect 
innocence,  as  I  have  had  no  other  thought  but  to  serve  the  Queen 
in  all  ways  and  in  the  recent  affair  to  serve  your  Lordship  also,  for 
whose  benefit  alone  I  have  ventured  to  speak  on  the  subject  with 
the  reserve  and  sobriety  which  I  have  already  set  forth  as  may  be 
ascertained  from  the  persons,  never  more  than  one  or  two,  to  whom 
I  have  mentioned  it.  I  have  thought  proper  to  remind  your  Lord- 
ship of  these  things  that  you  may  consider  whether  I  have  not  cause 
to  complain  and  to  inform  the  King  of  these  proceedings,  and, 
perhaps  even,  for  my  own  justification  to  make  the  whole  case 
public.  My  honour  is  so  dear  to  me,  and  above  all  when  that  of  my 
master  is  involved,  that  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
that  people  should  believe  for  a  single  day  that  I  am  not  a  sincere 
and  honourable  gentleman  as  I  am.  To  no  other  than  to  your 
Lordship  I  commend  myself  with  all  my  heart  and  humbly  salute 
you.  Your  Lordship's  veiy  humble  and  affectionate  servant. — 
Duranplazza  (Durham  Place)  27th  April  1561. 

Sig-ned        II  Vescovo  ce  la  Quadra. 

5  May.      128.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

I  answered  your  Majesty's  letter  of  I7th  March  on  the  14th  April, 
giving  a  long  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  here,  and  explaining  the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  riroceed  in  the  manner  I  have  done.  Since 
then  the  events  have  happened  of  which  I  have  given  an  account  to 
the  duchess  of  Parma  and  cardinal  de  Granvelle,  and  these  events, 
together  with  what  these  people  say  that  a  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  has 
attempted  in  Ireland,  have  rendered  matters  much  more  diflEicult,  and 
have  infinitely  exasperated  feeling  here,  or,  at  all  events,  these  people 
have  taken  that  as  an  excuse  for  not  receiving  the  Nuncio.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  really  meant  to  act  properly  even  if  nothing  of 
this  happened,  although  appearances  have  been  favourable  for  the  last 
three  months,  and  I  have  never  seen  these  people  so  reasonable  as 
during  that  time.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  an  attempt  of  the 
councillors  to  embroil  me  with  the  Queen,  I  have  gone  on  in  the 
way  I  began ;  namely,  by  showing  her  and  Robert  what  they  will 
have  to  accept  if  they  want  to  gain  the  countenance  of  your  Majesty 
and  so  compass  their  wish,  which  is  to  marry  without  having  to 
beg  or  buy — as  they  are  doing — the  consent  of  her  subjects. 

I  have  not  thought  well,  either,  to  change  my  mode  ot  proceeding 
with  Cecil,  professing  to  treat  him  as  a  friend,  although  he  is  not 
so  ;  because  he  has  so  entire  a  control   over  the  Queen   and  affairs, 
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that,  however  much  I  wished  I  could  not  negotiate  through  any 
other  channel.  Since  he  spoke  to  me  on  the  'ZSth  ultimo,  when  he 
told  me  that  the  councillors  considered  me  fanatical  and  suspicious 
in  the  matter  of  the  catholics  here,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
Irish  affairs,  with  so  many  objections  to  the  coming  of  the  Nuncio 
I  thought  well  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Robert  complaining  of  the 
suspicions  which  I  heard  they  entertained  of  me,  but  my  principal 
reason  was  to  repeat  to  him  all  the  promises  which  lie  and  the  rest 
of  them  have  made  me  in  this  business  of  the  Concilio  to  see  whether 
it  would  lead  them  to  give  me  a  favourable  answer  about  the  Nuncio. 
I  send  your  Majestj''  a  copy  of  this  letter  that  you  may  see  that  I 
have  written  less  than  they  promised  me.  The  Queen  read  and 
re-read  the  letter  many  times,  but,  nevertheless,  when  I  spoke  to  her 
two  days  afterwards,  I  found  in  her  no  more  decision  than  usual. 
She  said  that  she  had  heard  from  Cecil  what  had  passed  with  me, 
and  his  information  about  the  Nuncio,  but  that  it  w;\s  an  important 
business  which  could  not  be  decided  without  much  consideration, 
and  an  inquiry  into  any  injury  which  the  visit  might  cause  to  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  I  begged  her  to  consider  that  the  Pope's 
action  towards  her  was  an  act  of  benevolence  and  friendliness,  which 
was  a  great  compliment  tcj  her,  and  that  a  messenger  should  be 
listened  to,  from  whomever  he  might  come.  I  afterwards  asked  her 
that  the  business  should  be  considered  by  dispassionate  people  which 
all  of  her  councillors  were  not,  as  not  content  with  persecuting 
Catholics  they  had  dared  to  accuse  me  in  order  to  blacken  me  in 
her  eyes,  and  I  tlien  repeated  what  Cecil  had  told  me  about  their 
considering  me  a  suspicious  person.  She  replied  that  so  far  as 
regarded  the  business  of  the  Nuncio,  she  would  consult  the  most 
judicious  men  in  her  council,  and  in  my  own  case  she  said  that, 
although  by  certain  statements  she  had  seen  she  understood  that 
the  catholic  prisoners  and  others  had  more  intimacy  with  me  than 
subjects  should  have  with  the  minister  of  a  foreign  prince,  and  that 
she  had  proof,  as  she  said,  from  members  of  my  household,  that  I 
had  written  many  things  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  yet  she  had 
such  confidence  in  me  that  she  was  sure  I  had  never  thought  of 
doing  her  evil.  I  asked  her  what  things  against  her  interest  she 
referred  to  as  being  published  from  my  house.  She  said  what  had 
happened  was  tliat  some  of  the  imprisoned  bishops  and  other  papists 
in  London  went  about  saying  that  she  had  promised  to  turn  Catholic 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Robert,  which  they  said  they  had  learnt 
from  men  of  my  household.  The  object  of  the  prisoners  in  publishing 
this  was  to  disturb  the  Protestants  and  make  them  take  arms  against 
her,  as  indeed  there  was  one  preacher  in  Wales  who  had  said  publicly 
in  the  pulpit  that  she  wished  to  return  to  her  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
and  that  Cecil  was  already  a  Papist.  I  replied,  in  accordance  with 
what  I  had  written  to  Robert,  that  I  never  published  anything  in 
this  business  except  the  coming  of  the  Nuncio,  and  my  hope  that 
she  would  send  representatives  to  the  Concilio ;  and  even  this  I  only 
said  to  one  or  two  men  whom  I  named,  and  who  would  prove  what 
I  said.  The  idea  that  the  accused  declared  these  things  to  injure 
hor  in  the  op'ni'  n  of  the  heretics  wms  I  said  simply  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  heretics  themselves,  who  had  been  led  to  disturbance  and 
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violent  speech  by  what  she  and  her  friends  had  said  and  persuaded 
people  to  three  months  ago  and  not  fiom  anything  I  had  said  or  the 
Catholics  had  written  to  their  friends.  She  was  convinced  of  my 
iimocence  in  this  respect  or.  at  all  events,  satisfied  with  my  argu- 
ments, and  went  on  to  say  that  she  did  not  see  why  these  differences 
of  religion  should  prevent  a  perfect  friendship  and  alliance  between 
your  Miijesty  and  her.  I  answered  that  the  blame  of  dissension 
must  rest  upon  her  as  she  was  so  extreme  in  these  matters  that  she 
must  needs  seek  new  friendships  to  uphold  her  and  neglect  the  old 
ones.  She  gave  no  reply  to  this  except  to  ask  me  whether  it  was 
true  that  your  Majesty  had  promised  Lord  Robert  your  friendship 
and  support  if  religion  were  restored  here.  I  said  that  your  Majesty 
had  promised  nothing  to  Lord  Hobert,  nor  had  asked  any  conditions 
from  him,  but  only  that  hearing  by  my  letters  of  i.he  goodwill  that 
Lord  Robert  professed  to  the  restoration  of  religion  (which  was 
confirmed  by  her  own  recent  tendency  and  Cecil's  assurances  to  me) 
your  Majesty  had  ordered  me  to  thank  him  and  praise  his  good 
intention,  whilst  promising  a  continuation  of  the  favour  your  Majesty 
had  always  shown  him.  The  Queen  said  she  did  not  think  that 
Lord  Robert  had  ever  promised  me  that  religion  should  be  restored 
here.  I  said.  Yes,  he  had,  by  means  of  the  Concilio,  and  if  she  would 
send  for  him  there  and  then  I  believed  he  would  confess  as  much 
in  her  presence  as  she  herself  had  promised  exactly  the  same  thing. 
She  could  not  deny  this  as  I  reminded  her  of  the  place  and  time 
when  she  had  said  it,  but  she  got  out  of  it  by  remarking  that  this 
^vas  only  on  certain  conditions.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  recollect 
any  conditions,  but  perhaps  my  memory  ivas  at  fault,  and  in  any 
case  I  begged  of  her  to  weigh  very  carefully  the  decision  she  arrived 
at  in  the  matter,  and  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  that  God  gave  her 
to  pacify  and  tranquillize  her  country  for  good  without  offence  or 
danger  to  any.  With  this  I  left  her  and  she  promised  to  send  for  me 
when  she  had  decided  about  the  Nuncio.  Every  day  since  then  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Salisbury  with  the  Chancellor  and  Cecil  have  met  on  this 
business.  The  Queen  sent  yesterday  to  ask  me  to  go  to  the  palace 
to-day,  as  her  Council  had  orders  to  reply  to  me  about  the  Nuncio. 
I  said  I  would  go,  but  as  I  feared  they  wanted  to  give  the  answer 
in  this  way  in  order  to  show  me  some  piece  of  rude  impertinence,  I 
thought  best  to  write  a  note  to  Cecil.  He  answered  re-assuring  me, 
and  I  send  copies  of  these  notes.  When  I  went  to  the  palace  to-day 
I  found  they  had  the  answer  in  writing.  I  told  them  I  had  informed 
the  Secretary  that  I  did  not  intend  to  accept  any  answer  from  them 
but  yes  or  lio  on  the  question  of  the  coming  of  the  Nuncio,  and  if 
the  document  they  banded  me  contained  anything  other  than  this 
I  decided  not  to  take  it  or  listen  to  them.  They  told  me  there  was 
nothing  else  and  begged  me  at  least  to  hear  it.  I  saw  they  were 
determined  to  give  this  as  their  answer  whether  I  heard  it  or 
not,  so  I  told  them  they  might  read  what  they  liked.  The  paper 
contained  two  principal  points,  namely,  that  the  Queen  did  not 
consider  it  well  to  admit  the  Nuncio,  inasmuch  as  it  v/as  against  the 
law  and  good  policy  of  the  country,  and  that  in  this  step  she 
followed  the  precedent  of  Queen  Mary,  who   had   prohibited  the 
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entrance  of  the  Nuncio  who  brought  the  Cardinal's  hat  to  Peto  from 
Pope  Paul  IV. 

The  second  point  was  that  as  the  Queen  understood  the  object  of 
the  Nuncio's  coming  was  to  intimate  to  her  the  holding  of  the 
Concilio,  she  informed  me  that  she  had  decided  not  to  give  her 
acquiesence  to  such  Concilio,  nor  to  consent  to  the  continuance  of 
that  which  had  commenced  at  Trent,  both  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
freedom  which  apparently  would  exist,  and  because  sh  e  had  not  been 
consulted  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  as  to  the  place  of  meeting  and 
other  circumstances  in  the  same  way  that  other  princes  had  been 
consulted.  She  did  not  say  nevertheless,  that  she  would  not  assist 
when  a  free  and  pious  Concilio  was  held  by  sending  her  ambassadors 
and  learned  persons  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  endeavour  to  agree 
to  a  consensus  of  doctrines  in  the  Universal  Church,  as  all  princes 
should  do.  The  answer  concluded  by  saying  that  this  was  her 
decision  and  she  would  never  alter  it,  and  that  she  had  answered 
thus  mildly  out  of  respect  for  your  Majesty  who  had  interposed,  to 
the  request  of  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  who  sought  to  introduce  into  this 
kingdom  orders  and  commandments  of  his  own.  I  replied  that  I 
would  inform  the  Nuncio  that  entry  into  the  country  was  denied 
him,  and  thanked  the  Queen  for  the  respect  she  professed  for  your 
Majesty's  intercession.  With  regard  to  the  other  matters  referred  to 
in  the  answer,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  was  it  my  duty 
to  refer  to  them.  They  might  send  them  to  the  Nuncio  themselves 
if  they  liked  by  one  of  their  own  messengers,  as  I  was  not  a 
messenger  of  theirs  or  of  anyone  else.  To  this  not  one  of  them  had 
a  word  to  say,  and  they  broke  up  and  went  home  except  the  earl  of 
Derby  (who  will  accompany  the  Queen  this  summer),  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  to  whom  they  recently  gave  the  garter,  and  Hunsdon 
the  Queen's  cousin.  The  discontent  of  the  people  at  this  business  is 
evident,  but  the  Queen  will  have  her  way  in  exchange  for  persecuting 
the  Catholics  as  she  is  doing.  The  prisons  are  full  of  them  and 
more  are  apprehended  every  day. 

I  afterwards  went  into  the  Queen's  room,  and  found  her  so 
confused  and  upset  that  it  was  plain  she  was  embarrassed  at  the 
way  they  were  treating  me.  I  said  I  had  heard  she  would  not 
allow  the  Nuncio  to  come,  which  was  very  different  from  what  I 
had  been  led  to  expect  from  her  voluntary  promises  on  many 
occasions.  I  regretted  it  extremely  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
to  public  business,  and  because  your  Majesty  could  not  fail  to 
consider  me  untrustworthy,  seeing  that  events  had  turned  out  so 
contrary  to  what  I  had  assured  you.  She  began  to  excuse  herself, 
and  said  her  idea  always  had  been  that  the  Concilio  we  spoke  of  was 
to  be  free,  like  that  she  referred  to  in  the  answer.  I  replied  that  I 
did  not  write  thoughts  but  words,  and  what  I  had  written  were  the 
words  that  she  li:id  uttered,  but  that  in  any  case  there  was  no  harm 
done  as  she  knew  the  negotiations  had  originated  with  them,  and 
they  had  begged  me  to  write  to  your  Majesty  about  the  matter,  so 
that  it  was  for  them  to  repent  and  withdraw  as  often  as  they  liked. 
On  taking  leave  she  was  very  full  of  compliments  to  your  Majesty, 
to  whom  she  said  she  was  much  obliged.  I  am  quite  sure  that  these 
people,  bad  as  they  are,  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  in  the  matter 
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three  months  ago  as  they  are  now,  but  that  some  new  circumstance 
has  since  confirmed  them  in  their  bad  courses.  I  have  tried  to 
discover  what  it  can  be,  and  [  find  that  a  certain  man  that  the 
Queen  has  in  Germany  named  Mont,*  has  recently  sent  her  despatches 
from  the  Protestant  princes,  which  probably  invite  her  to  join  a 
league  they  wish  to  form.  What  has  encouraged  them  most  however, 
is,  I  think,  their  negotiations  with  the  French,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Queen  has  an  understanding  with  Vendome,  and  that  they  are  in 
agreement  on  the  question  of  religion.  A  person  who  has  seen 
letters  from  Vendome  to  the  earl  of  Bedford  to  this  effect  assures  me 
that  it  is  so,  and  as  the  Earl  is  so  headstrong  and  imprudent,  he  has 
spoken  of  the  matter,  and  in  this  way  I  am  informed  of  what  is 
going  on.  This  is  exactly  what  Bedford  was  sent  to  France  to 
arrange  on  Paget's  advice,  and  which  I  tried  to  prevent  by  showing 
the  Queen  a  better  way.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  them  to  adopt 
it  however,  and  great  harm  has  been  done  through  my  not  being 
able  to  close  with  theni  as  soon  as  they  made  the  proposal  through 
Sidney  to  me.  They  have  sent  Sidney  to  his  Government  in  Wales 
a  mouth  since,  when  they  determined  to  vary  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  they  know  he  would  not  play  me  false  or  approve  of 
their  new  departure.  He  told  me  when  he  was  going,  that  the  sudden 
orders  he  had  received  to  depart,  without  any  need  therefore,  made 
him  suspect  that  the  Queen  had  changed  her  intentions,  and  he  was 
sorry,  amongst  other  reasons,  because  he  knew  in  the  long  run 
Robert  would  to  have  pay  for  it.  Pray  pardon  me  if  I  press  upon 
your  Majesty  that  this  intelligence  about  Vendome  should  not  be 
overlooked,  as  his  public  professions  about  religion  being  so  entirely 
at  variance  with  it,  some  design  of  importance  cannot  fail  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  it. — London  5  May  1561. 

[The  aforegoing  letter  exists  in  fragments  at  Simancas,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  being  detached  from  the  rest,  and  ascribed  to  an 
incorrect  date.  I  have  made  an  attempt,  guided  by  its  text,  to 
present  it  in  its  original  form. — Editor.] 

6  May.     129.     Bishop    Quadka    to    the    Duchess    of     Parma    and    the 
Cardinal  bishop  of  Areas  (de  Granvelle). 

I  spoke  yesterday  with  the  Queen  and  Council  who  wished  to 
give  me  an  answer  in  writing  about  the  coming  of  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  to  this  country,  but  I  refused  to  take  it.  They  read  it  in 
my  presence,  and  it  contained  two  main  points.  The  first  that  the 
Queen  did  not  think  fit  to  allow  the  Nuncio  to  enter  any  part  of 
her  realm  as  it  was  against  the  laws,  contrary  to  good  policy,  and 
apt  to  cause  disturbance  and  disquietude.  That  the  refusal  to 
receive  him  was  neither  unjust  nor  unusual  bearing  in  mind  so 
recent  a  precedent  as  the  action  of  Queen  Mary  with  a  Nuncio  of 
Pope  Paul  IV.  who  brought  a  Cardinal's  hat  for  Friar  Peto.  The 
second  point  was  that,  as  they  understood  that  this  Nuncio  was  to 
propose  to  them  on  behalf  of  his  Holiness  the  holding  of  a  Concilio, 
the  Queen  declared  that  she  was  not  disposed  to  agree  to  it,  both  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  liberty  to  be  given  in  it  and  because  neitjier 

*  Dr.  Christopher  Mundt  or  Mont. 
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the  place  of  meeting  or  other  circumstances  had  been  communicated 
to  her  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  they  were  to  the  other 
sovereigns.  For  these  reasons  she  announced  that  she  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  Goncilio  nor  with  the  continuation  of  that  which 
they  call  tlie  Council  of  Trent.  This,  however,  did  not  mean  to  say 
that,  if  all  the  sovereigns  agreed  to  hold  an  universal  Goncilio  which 
was  free,  christian  and  pious,  she  would  not  join  with  the  rest  and 
send  her  ambassadors  and  learned  men  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
which  she  would  do  when  such  a  Goncilio  was  held.  It  concluded 
by  saying  that  out  of  respect  for  the  intervention  of  the  King,  the 
Queen  wished  to  give  a  soft  answer  to  the  Nuncio  notwithstanding 
that  he  came  to  propose  a  thing  which  was  against  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  could  not  be  entertained.  I  said  that  the  part  of  what 
they  had  told  me  which  I  could  con\ey  was  simply  that  the  Queen 
refused  to  allow  the  Pope's  Nuncio  to  enter  the  kingdom.  The  rest, 
as  it  was  irrelevant  to  my  request,  I  could  not  convey,  and  if  they 
thought  advisable  to  inform  the  Nuncio  of  it  they  could  send  a 
messenger  of  their  own,  as  I  was  no  messenger  of  theirs.  With  that 
I  left  them,  and  I  gave  tlie  Queen  the  same  answer. 

The  answer  was  drafted  much  more  harshly  (as  I  am  informed) 
having  been  drawn  up  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Salisbury,  the  Chancellor  and  Cecil, 
but,  as  I  told  Cecil  I  would  not  accept  a  written  answer,  and  warned 
them  to  take  care  to  speak  modestly  of  the  authority  and  person  of 
the  Pope  if  they  did  not  want  to  be  answered  in  the  same  style ; 
they  moderated  the  document  to  the  form  I  have  related,  and  took 
out  all  insulting  words,  although  it  is  quite  full  of  injustice  and 
ignorance,  as  I  told  the  Queen.  I  laughed  to  her  at  the  example 
cited  of,  the  Nuncio  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  as  it  was  so  inapplicable ; 
that  having  been  a  case  of  resistance  to  the  person  of  the  Pope  who 
was  an  enemy  of  the  King  my  master  whereas  what  they  are  now 
doing  is  to  disobey  the  officer  and  magistrate  of  the  apostolic  See  by 
rejecting  his  authority  altogether.  These  people,  however,  are  so 
satisfied  with  themselves  that  it  is  useless  to  point  out  their  errors. 
As  regards  their  willingness  to  join  in  a  Goncilio  if  it  is  what  they 
call  free,  christian,  and  pious,  and  is  arranged  by  the  other  great 
powers  in  union  with  England  and  in  consultation  with  his  Holiness, 
your  Highness  will  bear  this  in  mind  so  that,  if  there  be  any  occasion 
to  proceed  with  these  negotiations,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
Queen  claims  to  be  treated  like  the  rest,  and  to  attend  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  others.  Although  the  liberty  and  piety  which  they 
demand  in  their  Goncilio  may  be  nothing  more  than  dislike  to  any 
Goncilio  at  all,  as  they  none  of  them  want  it,  yet,  if  the  other 
sovereigns  agree,  these  people  will  be  bound  to  attend  by  the  answer 
they  have  given. 

Pray  convey  this  to  the  Nuncio,  to  whom  I  have  not  time  to 
write. — London,  6th  May  1561. 

21  May.    130.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

I  recently  besought  your  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  order  me  to  be 
paid  a  certain  grant  made  to  me  four  years  ago  in  Naples  after  the 
jiapal  war,  which  has  never  yet  bten  paid,  as  in   my  absence   heie 
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I  have  been  unable  to  apply  for  it,  and  as  I  thought  besides  T  should 
not  need  it  here.  Since  then  such  necessity  has  befallen  me  that 
I  have  been  obliged  to  write  and  ask  your  Majesty  for  it  and  again 
have  to  return  to  the  subject  now  by  sending  a  special  messenger, 
Pedro  de  Oviedo,  to  present  this  letter  and  petition  to  your 
Majesty  and  to  solicit  the  payment.  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  pardon 
my  importunity  and  listen  to  the  cause  of  it  which  is  not  alone  my 
own  need,  but  also  my  solicitude  for  your  Majesty's  service  which 
may  suffer  if  I  am  not  succoured.  As  Pedro  de  Oviedo  is  informed 
of  affairs  here,  having  been  with  me  always,  your  Majesty  will  be 
able  to  obtain  what  information  you  require  from  him. — London, 
21st  May  1561. 

31  May.    131.    The  King  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

My  sister  the  duchess  of  Parma  writes  me  that,  besides  the  nuns 
who  have  gone  to  Flanders,  there  still  remain  in  England  nine  nuns 
of  the  convent  of  Sion  who  greatly  desire  to  go  over  to  my  dominions 
to  be  able  to  live  according  to  their  rules  and  observance.  It  is  just 
that  you  should  help  them  in  their  good  purpose,  and  we  enjoin  you 
as  soon,  as  you  receive  this  to  beg  the  Queen  in  my  name  to  grant 
leave  to  these  nine  nuns  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  go  to  my  Flanders 
states  without  any  impediment  or  ill-treatment.  You  will  use  every 
effort  to  this  end  and  help  the  nuns  all  you  can  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  You  will  advise  us  and  the  Duchess  of  what  is  done,  so  that 
she  may  give  due  orders  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the 
nuns,  as  has  been  done  for  the  lest  who  have  gone  to  Flanders. — 
Aranjuez,  last  day  of  May  1561. 

3  June.    132.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

On  the  5th  May  I  advised  your  Majesty  of  the  decision  arrived  at 
here  about  the  sending  the  representatives  to  the  Concilio,  and  I  sent 
copy  of  a  letter  I  had  written  to  M.  Robert  by  which  your  Majesty 
will  see,  in  detail,  all  that  has  passed  in  this  business.  He  has  since 
tried  to  appease  me,  but  with  arguments  of  little  weight.  Cecil  also 
came  to  excuse  himself  and  tried  hard  to  make  me  believe  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Irish  events  caused,  they  say,  b}'-  a  papal  Nuncio 
who  is  still  there  amongst  the  rebels  and  has  published  certain 
addresses  from  the  Pope,  the  Queen  would  have  been  pleased  to  receive 
the  Abbe  Martinengo  and  to  have  made  "some  arrangement  about 
the  Concilio.  I  have  made  clear  to  both  of  them  that  so  far  as  your 
Majesty  is  concerned  I  have  no  reason  to  be  aggrieved  ;  they  having 
been  the  originators  of  the  negotiations  were  at  liberty  to  discontinue 
them  as  they  alone  had  begun  them.  I  nevertheless  laid  the  blame 
on  Cecil  rather  more  and  complained  of  his  want  of  sincerity,  and 
the  heat  with  which  he  has  taken  up  the  religious  question  which 
he  himself  confessed  he  did  not  understand.  I  thought  best  to  treat 
the  matter  in  this  way  as  it  will  be  easy  afterwards  to  appear  more 
aggrieved  if  your  Majesty  wishes  it. 

Cecil  asked  me  to  speak  to  the  Queen  urging  her  to  marry,  but 
I  excused  myself  by  saying  that  I  did  not  feel  I  had  sufficient 
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authority  to  persuade  her  in  so  important  a  matter,  and  thus  with- 
drew witiiout  declaring  myself.  In  conformity  with  your  Majesty's 
orders  I  am  endeavouring  to  let  the  Catholics  know  all  that  passes 
and  your  Majesty's  desire  to  help  them,  which  they  wish  you  to  do 
by  other  means.  They  have  pressed  me  much  in  this  particular 
lately  as  your  Majesty  may  deign  to  hear  personally  from  Pedro 
de  Oviedo,  a  servant  of  mine  who  left  here  on  the  21st  ultimo  by 
sea,  to  whom  I  have  told  something  of  this  without  mentioning 
names.  I  have  endeavoured  hard  to  understand  thoroughly  this 
recent  negotiation  with  me,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  foundation  of  it  was  to  prevent  the  Queen  of  Scots  from 
marrying  into  your  Majesty's  family,  as  they  knew  that  with  that 
claim,  and  the  Catholic  party  with  you  as  well  as  your  Majesty's  own 
forces,  a  great  change  could  suddenly  be  bi'ought  about  here.  To 
check  this  and  get  time  to  provide  against  emergency  they  thought 
necessary  to  make  a  great  show  of  wishing  to  amend  their  ways  as 
regards  religion,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  devotion  and  protection 
of  your  Majesty,  from  which  intention  the  Queen  herself  probably 
was  not  averse,  particularly  if  she  saw  herself  driven  in  a  corner  by 
this  business  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  by  the  other  people  in 
Germany  and  France,  and  above  all,  if  Vendome  and  his  heretics 
were  less  powerful  in  their  country  than  at  present. 

This  was  the  reason  why  they  proposed  this  business  of  Kobert's 
to  me  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  thinking  to. 
befool  me  with  it  for  a  long  time,  but  they  have  not  succeeded,  as 
the  coming  of  the  Nuncio  has  forced  their  hand.  Whilst  this  has 
been  going  on  they  have  been  pushing  their  affairs  hotly  in  Germany 
and  scheming  in  Scotland  for  the  Queen  not  to  marry  a  foreigner, 
which  was  the  object  of  M.  James'*  visit  to  France,  and  finally  with 
the  intention  which  I  stated  at  the  time,  they  sent  the  earl  of  Bedford 
to  ally  them  with  Vendome  and  the  other  French  heretics.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  has  now  been  effected  because,  in  addition  to  many 
other  signs  I  have  seen,  the  French  ambassador  himself  signified  it 
to  me  very  clearly,  and  as  he  is  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Guises  he 
could  not  keep  silent  about  it.  When  they  thought  their  business 
was  secure  they  were  emboldened  to  declare  themselves  which 
however,  as  I  have  said,  they  did  not  expect  would  be  so  soon. 

With  the  object  of  preventing  any  disturbance  in  the  county  this 
summer  which  could  give  an  excuse  for  the  interference  of  their 
neighbours  they  have  thought  fit  to  apprehend  all  the  Catholics  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  so  to  make  sure  of  them.  Any  cause, 
however  small,  has  suflaced  for  their  imprisonment  and  even  in  cases 
where  nothing  is  proved  against  them  but  hearing  mass,  the 
punishment  for  which  on  the  first  occasion  is  only  a  fine  of  200 
ducats,  they  have  shut  them  up  where  no  one  can  see  them,  and  refuse 
to  punish  them  according  to  the  law  as  they  are  determined  to  keep 
them  fast.  They  have  used  great  efforts  to  find  out  whether  I  was 
doing  anything  against  the  Queen  so  as  to  be  able  to  complain  to 
your  Majesty  and  make  it  an  excuse  for  arousing  the  indignation 
of  those  in  Germany,  but  up  to  the  present  they  have  found  nothing 

*  James  Stewart,  afterwards  earl  of  Murray,  natural  son  of  James  V. 
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of  what  they  sought.  During  Loughborougli's  examination  they 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  in  favour  of  Queen  Mary  of  blessed  memory 
appointing  your  Majesty  as  her  successor  ;  as  if  that  were  a  crime, 
and  they  have  put  questions  of  this  sort  to  all  of  them.  As  they  can 
discover  nothing  and  fear  I  may  do  them  a  bad  turn,  and  as  they 
want  to  make  people  think  that  a  good  understanding  exists  between 
your  Majesty  and  the  Queen,  they  have  now  agreed  to  write  to  your 
Majesty  the  excuses  and  promises  contained  in  the  letter  herewith 
enclosed,  which  the  Queen  ordered  to  be  handed  to  me  in  the 
presence  chamber  before  a  great  many  people  and  herself  at  the  same 
time  expressed  much  friendship  and  affection  for  your  Majesty  and 
our  lady  the  Queen.  These  artifices,  however,  would  be  of  little 
avail  if  the  people  here  were  such  as  they  ought  to  be  and  if  she  did 
not  avail  herself  of  force  as  she  does. — London,  3rd  June  1561. 

—         133.     The    transcript   of    the    aforegoing    letter   in   the   Brussels 

Archives  has  the  following  additional  paragraphs  at  the 

end: — 

Spanish  MS.       What   they  are  doing  here  now  is  to  make  themselves  strong  in 

ArchTves      Ireland,  and  the   earl  of  Sussex  has  gone  thither  with  3,000  men 

B.  M.       and  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores.     They  announce  that 

^dd,  28,]73o.  it  jg   for  the  purpose   of    punishing  the   Grand   O'Neal  and   other 

leaders  of  those  savages  who  will  not  consent  to  the  religion  being 

changed,  but  as  that  matter  is  not  worth  the  expense  the  Queen  is 

being  put  to,  especially  now  that  the  earl  of  Kildare  and  other  Irisli 

lords  under  suspicion  have  been  brought  here,  it  is  more  likely  that 

these  preparations  are  being  made  in  the   fear  that  if  a  fleet  should 

be  sent  from   Spain  to   Ireland  the  passage  to  Scotland  would  be 

open  to  it,  and  thence  the  entry  into   England   easy.     It   is  to  be 

concluded  that  this  idea  is  not  only  founded  oa  the  marriage  of 

the   Scotch   Queen,  but  also  upon   a  prophecy  that  is  very  current 

amongst  these  Catholics  to  the  effect  that   the  ruin  and  destruction 

of  this  line  of  kings  of  England  is  to  commence  in  Ireland.     They 

sent  out  three  ships   lately  on  the  pretence  of  seeking  the  pirates 

that  infest  the  Channel,  but  they  really  went  to  Ireland  to  overhaul 

the  ships   that  arrived  at  that  island,  and   in  the  meanwhile  the 

robbers  have  returned  and   commit  their  depredations  every  day, 

whilst  the  only  excuse  these  people  can  give  me  is  that  the  pirates 

are  Scotsmen  and  they  cannot  come  across  them. 

The  marriage  affair  is  being  pushed  forward  with  all  diligence, 
and  some  people  think  it  will  soon  be  brought  about,  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  will  put  up  with  it.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  that  this  state 
of  affairs  may  continue  so  long  as  no  one  quarrels  with  these  people, 
but  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that  they  can  hold  out,  considering 
how  badly  this  affair  is  looked  upon.  Great  sorrow  has  been  caused 
here  by  your  Majesty's  orders  that  no  foreign  ships  should  be  loaded 
in  your  kingdom  (Spain),  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the 
loss  to  them  in  freight  alone  on  the  goods  they  have  to  bring  from 
Spain  will  be  150,000  ducats  a  year.  When  the  subject  was  being 
discussed  by  some  members  of  the  Council  in  the  presence  of  some 
French  gentlemen  (hostages)  in  the  presence  chamber,  the  earl  of 
Bedford   said  that  thej?  would  use  the  money  in  fitting  out  ships 
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to  take  those  that  came  from  Spain  in  the  Channel,  as  it  will  be 
licit  for  them  to  piovide  themselves  with  what  they  need.  If  they 
do  not  carry  out  this  threat  it  is  certain  that  they  use  it,  and  it  is 
as  much  talked  about  in  London  as  if  it  were  to  be  really  undertaken 
to-morrow. 

30  June.    134.     Bishop  Quadea  to  the  King. 

On  the  3rd  instant  I  gave  your  Majesty  an  account  of  affairs  here 
since  the  decision  of  the  Queen  about  the  visit  of  the  Nuncio,  and 
the  news  now  is  that  Walgrave  and  his  wife  and  Warton*  and  some 
more  of  the  Catholics,  recently  arrested,  have  been  sentenced  to  the 
penalty  provided  by  the  statute  for  hearing  mass.  Although  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  at  Westminster  with  all  the  solemnity 
usual  in  cases  of  treason,  nothing  was  found  against  them  but  the 
hearing  of  mass.  They  also  degraded  five  or  f.ix  clergymen  as 
wizards  and  necromancers,  in  whose  possession  were  found  calcula- 
tions of  the  nativity  of  the  Queen  and  Lord  Robert,  and  I  know 
not  what  other  curiosities  of  the  sort,  but  all  of  small  importance 
except  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  glad  to  jeer  at  them. 

On  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Queen  ordered  me  to  be  invited  to  a 
feast  given  hy  Lord  Robert,  and,  touching  these  sentences,  I  asked 
her  Majesty  whether  her  councillors  and  secretaries  were  not  nearly 
tired  of  mocking  Catholics,  and  if  they  had  done  any  great  service 
to  the  State  in  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  discover  plots.  She 
replied  that  the  secretary  was  certainly  not  to  blar/ie,  and  the  others 
might  say  as  they  pleased,  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  your 
Majesty  had  done  good  to  all  and  harm  to  none  in  the  country,  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect.  I  still  showed  that  I  was  offended 
and  dissatisfied  at  her  Council  in  general,  and  advised  her  to  take 
care  what  she  did,  and  not  to  surrender  herself  to  men  so  fanatical 
as  these,  and  especially  in  what  concerned  religion,  directly  or 
indirectly,  because  if  she  did  she  would  never  succeed  in  pacifying 
her  kingdom.  I  said  much  to  the  same  effect  which  she  listened 
to  with  her  usual  patience  and  with  many  thanks.  In  the  afternoon 
we  went  on  board  a  vessel  from  which  we  were  to  see  the  rejoicings, 
and  she,  Robert,  and  I  being  alone  on  the  gallery,  they  began  joking, 
which  she  likes  to  do  much  better  than  talking  about  business. 
They  went  so  far  with  their  jokes  that  Lord  Robert  told  her,  that, 
if  she  liked,  I  could  be  the  minister  to  perform  the  act  of  marriage, 
and  she,  nothing  loth  to  hear  it,  said  she  was  not  sure  whether  I 
knew  enough  English.  T  let  them  jest  for  a  time,  but  at  last  spoke 
to  them  in  earnest  and  told  them  that  if  they  listened  to  me  they 
could  extricate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  councillors  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Queen  and  her  affairs,  and  could  restore 
to  the  country  the  peace  and  unity  it  so  much  needed  by  re-instating 
religion.  If  they  did  this  they  could  effect  the  marriage  they  spoke 
of,  and  I  should  be  glad,  in  such  case,  to  be  the  minister  to  perform 
it,  and  they  might  punish  severely  those  who  did  not  like  it,  as  they 

*  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave  and  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  two  memhers  of  Queen  Mary's 
Privj'  Council. 
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could  do  anything  with  your  Majesty  on  their  side.  As  things  were 
now  I  did  not  think  the  Queen  would  be  able  to  marry  except  when 
and  whom  Cecil  and  his  friends  might  please.  I  enlarged  on  this 
point  somewhat  because  I  see  that,  unless  Robert  and  the  Queen 
are  estranged  from  this  gang  of  heretics  that  surround  them,  they 
will  continue  as  heretofore  ;  and  if  God  ordain  that  they  should  fall 
out  with  them  I  should  consider  it  an  easy  thing  to  do  everything 
else  we  desire.  I  think  of  persevering  in  this  course  because,  if  I 
keep  away  from  the  Queen  and  discontinue  these  conversations,  it 
will  only  leave  a  clear  field  to  the  heretics  and  play  their  game  ; 
whilst,  by  keeping  in  with  her,  I  not  only  maintain  her  friendliness 
to  your  Majesty,  but  have  still  some  hope  of  persuading  her,  especially 
if  tliese  heretics  do  anything  to  offend  her.  I  know  they  are  furious 
at  my  having  the  Queen's  ear  and  keeping  friendly  with  Lord  Eobert, 
and  in  case  your  Majesty  should  think  that  this  course  might  in 
some  way  prejudice  the  Catholics,  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  be  reassured 
in  that  respect,  and  to  believe  that  if  I  have  any  understanding  at 
all  I  am  employing  it  in  keeping  this  business  well  in  hand,  as  may 
be  seen  any  day  by  the  affection  these  Catholics  have  for  your 
Majesty,  whom  they  greatly  desire.  Only  three  days  ago  the 
persons  of  whom  your  Majesty  has  heard  on  other  occasions 
sent  to  inform  me  that  their  party  was  never  so  strong  as  now,  and 
that  of  the  Queen  never  so  unpopular  and  detested. — London,  last 
day  of  June  1561. 

20  July.    135.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  have  been  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  to  write  to  your 
JVLajesty  to  beg  you  to  be  pleased  to  order  the  release  of  five  English 
ships  loaded  with  woad,  which  have  been  taken  at  the  island  of 
St.  Michael's  by  a  fleet  of  12  ships  of  your  Majesty's  coming  from 
the  Indies,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  in  league  with  an  English 
pirate  who  had  fied  from  prison  in  the  island  of  La  Palma,  where 
he  was  confined  for  robbing  certain  caravels.  They  beg  that  only 
the  pirate  (if  he  should  be  found  in  the  ships)  and  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  his  robberies  should  be  detained  and  punished.  I, 
being  unable  to  refuse  to  do  as  the  Queen  asks,  venture  to  write  to 
your  Majesty,  although  I  am  certain  that  your  Majesty's  officers  who 
have  charge  of  these  affairs  will  give  due  consideration  to  the  justice 
of  the  case  if  requested. — London,  20th  July  1561. 

23  July.    136.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  at  length  on  the  19th  instant,  and  since 
then  Sackville*  and  Wotton  have  visited  me  on  behalf  of  the  Queen 
to  tell  me  what  had  been  done  respecting  the  measures  against 
the  pirates.  They  have  given  orders  that  the  latter  are  not  to  be 
received  in  any  of  the  ports,  and  that  henceforward  no  vessels  are 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  except  merchant  ships,  public  proclamation 
being  made  at  the  ports  to  the  effect  that  all  those  who  are  now 
at  sea  must  return  and  disarm  under  grave  penalties,  and  finally, 

*  Sir  Kichard  Sackville,  Elizabeth's  cousin,  and  one  of  the  principal  members  of  her 
Council. 
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to  prove  that  it  is  the  intention  to  take  rigourous  measures,  they 
told  me  that  two  large  ships  and  some  other  vessels  had  been 
ordered  to  fit  out  with  all  diligence  and  cruise  on  the  coasts  of 
Norfolk  and  Cornwall  in  search  of  the  said  pirates. 

In  my  letter  of  the  19th,  I  told  your  Majesty  how  curtly  Secretary 
Cecil  and  the  Admiral  had  treated  my  request  that  these  measures 
should  be  taken.  I  understand  that  this  change  and  their  present 
apparent  desire  to  remedy  matters  are  caused  by  the  Queen's  inten- 
tion to  take  this  pirate  affair  as  a  pretext  for  arming  against  the 
queen  of  Sweden  (Scotland).  I  hear  they  are  fitting  out  eight  ships, 
a  galley  and  a  sloop,  and  are  only  kent  from  fitting  out  another 
gaUey  because  she  is  so  old  and  they  have  not  enough  gal  ley  men. 

To  convince  me  that  they  are  proceeding  sincerely  Cecil  has 
written  me  a  letter  of  excuse  which  I  send,  that  your  Majesty  may 
see  how  clever  they  are  with  these  artifices  of  theirs  and  how  uncivil 
their  behaviour  was  since  they  ask  my  pardon  for  it.  To  tell  the 
truth  I  have  not  much  to  pardon  them  for  as  I  gave  them  fit  answers 
at  the  time  and  I  do  the  same  now  by  expressing  myself  quite  satis- 
fied and  appearing  to  believe  all  they  tell  me.  I  will  let  your 
Majesty  know  all  I  learn  about  this  fleet.  The  news  from  Scotland 
is  that  the  heretics  have  convoked  i  Parliament  for  the  27th  instant, 
notwithstanding  that  Noailles,  when  he  was  there  expressly  forbade 
it  in  the  name  of  his  Queen.  They  have  been  incited  thereto  by  the 
queen  of  England  and  urged  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  whose  letters 
have  been  read  from  the  pulpits  to  give  them  courage,  and  so  they 
have  decided  to  take  this  step  and  persevere  in  their  rebellion.  I 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  in  this  Parliament  to  demolish 
the  monasteries  and  abbeys  which  still  exist  because,  as  their 
preachers  say,  "  If  they  want  to  do  away  with  the  rabbits  they  must 
destroy  the  warrens."  I  nevertheless  understand  that  the  Catholic 
party  and  those  who  desire  the  coming  of  the  Queen  are  so  numerous 
that,  if  she  were  present,  they  would  restore  religion  in  spite  of  the 
others ;  and,  as  they  understand  this  well  here,  they  do  all  they  can 
to  prevent  it. 

I  heard  yesterday  that  in  Ireland  the  great  O'Neil  with  the 
Catholic  party  had  routed  the  English  and  killed  many,  the  earl  of 
Sussex  himself  amongst  them.     I  do  not  know  if  it  is  true. 

I  have  learnt  that  it  is  true  the  Papal  Nuncio  is  there,  as  the 
Queen  said,  and  that  he  embarked  from  the  abbey  of  Redon  in 
Brittany  which  belongs  to  Cardinal  Salviati,  by  whose  order  the 
Governor  of  the  abbey  concealed  him  there  until  passage  could  be 
found  for  him.  This  was  at  the  time  that  King  Francis  died,  which 
proves  that  they  have  listened  to  Irish  appeals  in  France.  I  think 
the  Nuncio  still  remains  there.  The  arrest  of  the  five  English  ships 
I  mentioned  has  much  aggrieved  the  Queen,  but  they  were  not,  it 
appears,  taken  without  cause,  nor  by  way  of  reprisal,  as  they  averred 
here.  I  know  this  from  the  statement  of  the  owners  themselves  who 
came  to  me  to  beg  letters  in  their  favour  to  your  Majesty;  copy  of 
which  statement  I  send  enclosed  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  case  the 
Queen's  ambassador  should  speak  to  your  Majesty  on  the  subject.  I 
also  send  copy  of  a  list  of  grievances  which,  it  is  alleged,  are  suffered 
by  Englishmen  in  Spain.     They  are  of  small  importance  and  cannot 
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be  called  grievances.  I  have  been  asked  to  write  to  your  Majesty 
respecting  them  and  to  beg  that  Englishmen  may  be  better  treated. 
I  think  of  doing  this  by  a  courier  which  the  Queen  is  to  send  on 
this  subject,  and  touching  the  alleged  prohibition  of  the  loading  of 
her  ships  in  Spain  which  they  is  said  to  be  against  the  treaties. — 
London,  23rd  July. 

29  Aug.    137.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Paema. 

Archies  "^  messenger  from  the  King  of  Sweden*  arrived  here  on  the 
B.  M.  MS.  26th,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  King  will  shortly  come  as  he  was 
Add.  28,173a.  to  embark  on  St.  Laurence's  day.  Two  ships  have  already  arrived 
with  his  goods,  and  it  is  said  that  they  expect  eight  more.  The 
Ambassador  here  asserts  all  this  so  positively,  and  is  so  anxious  for 
lodgings  to  be  got  ready  and  dresses  brought  out  that  I  think  well 
to  advise  your  Highness  of  it,  although  I  am  not  sure  of  the  truth 
of  the  news,  They  say  that  the  King  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  his  kinsman,  and  the  count  of  Embden  who  is  his 
brother-in-law,  with  many  other  gentlemen  of  rank.  I  am  much 
surprised  at  this,  because  I  know  that  the  Queen  refused  him  a 
passport  which  his  Ambassador  had  requested.  She  told  him  that 
she  had  already  given  him  two  which  were  quite  enough,  and  it 
was  not  meet  that  a  woman  who,  like  her,  had  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  marry,  should  be  constantly  giving  passports  to  a  young 
bachelor  prince.  If,  however,  he  wished  to  come  the  previous 
passports  would  suffice.  The  Ambassador  replied  that  the  passport 
given  when  his  King  was  only  prince  would  not  serve  now,  and 
the  one  she  sent  after  he  ascended  the  throne  had  never  reached 
him,  as  the  courier  who  took  it  had  been  drowned.  After  this 
fencing  the  Ambassador  sent  a  secretary  called  Martin  to  the  King, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  took  the  passport.  If,  however,  it 
be  true  that  the  King  is  coming,  the  resolution  about  his  journey 
cannot  have  been  taken  after  the  arrival  of  the  Secretary,  as  he 
could  not  have  arrived  in  Sweden  until  this  week.  Your  Highness 
will  be  so  well  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Germany,  that 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  better  than  wo  can  about  this  visit,  but  all 
1  can  say  is,  that  I  am  sure  the  King  has  not  been  summoned  by  the 
Queen,  and  that  his  coming  is  not  even  inspired  by  hopes  of  marrying 
her,  but  that  he  has  other  designs.  Some  people  think  that  the 
announcement  of  his  coming  here  is  only  a  feint  and  that  he  is 
really  going  to  Scotland,  but  your  Highness  will  also  be  better 
informed  on  this  point  than  I,  and  I  am  confident  that  your 
Highness  will  give  full  consideration  to  what  might  result  from  the 
visit  of  such  a  prince  as  this  young  man  with  plenty  of  money  and 
ambitious  to  get  away  from  his  swamps  as  he  is. 

A  list  of  all  foreigners  here  has  been  made,  and  they  say  the 
number  is  incredible.  The  object  is  believed  to  be  the  expulsion 
of  some  of  them.  Cecil  has  sent  to  teU  me  that  the  fishermen  of 
the  maritime  towns  in  Flanders  can  now  proceed  on  their  fishing- 
voyages  without  fear  of  pirates,  as  five  of  the  Queen's  ship's  have 
cruised  along  the  north  coast  to  ensure  their  safety.     I  thanked 

*  Eric  XIV.,  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa. 
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him,  although  I  know  the  ships  were  not  sent  for  this  purpose  at 
all,  and  begged  him  again  to  take  steps  that  this  security  should 
continue. 

This  week  Dr.  Haddon  left  here  for  Bruges.  He  is  the  Queen's 
Master  of  requests,  and  it  is  said  that  he  goes  at  the  petition  of  the 
English  merchants  to  make  some  arrangements  with  the  Bruges 
people  about  the  contracts  for  the  cloths  and  wool  which  are  sent 
from  here.  He  is  a  great  heretic  and  one  of  the  Commissioners 
against  the  Catholics. 

The  ships  for  Guinea  will  leave  the  week  after  next. 

Vendome's  Portuguese  who  came  here  lately  has  now  left.  They 
say  he  has  gone  by  way  of  Antwerp,  but  I  am  not  sure. — London, 
29th  August  1561. 

138.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

Some  days  since  there  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Man  a  ship  with 
some  English  corsairs  who,  from  the  account  I  had  of  them,  I  thought 
might  be  those  who  had  robbed  the  Indiaman  in  which  I  under- 
stand there  was  some  property  of  your  Majesty.  I  therefore  at 
once  sent  a  person  expressly  to  enquire  into  and  take  charge  of  the 
affair.  I  have  since  learnt  that  these  are  some  corsairs  who  were 
in  prison  in  the  Canaries,  and  on  Christmas  day  revolted  and  seized 
a  vessel  that  was  in  port  with  a  cargo  of  wines  and  oil,  and  have 
brought  her  hither.  Ten  of  them  are  in  prison,  amongst  whom  is 
one  of  the  two  captains  who  jointly  committed  the  robbery,  His 
name  is  John  Polo*  ;  the  other,  called  Thomas  Champneys,  escaped 
with  the  rest  of  their  companions.  I  have  complained  about  this, 
and  have  requested  that  the  prisoners  should  be  forced,  so  that  we 
may  know  from  them  who  committed  the  robbery  of  the  other  ship. 
I  also  understand  they  have  two  Spaniards  amongst  them,  although 
Cecil  says  he  has  no  knowledge  of  it ;  but  I  have  thought  best  in  all 
respects  to  send  a  person  of  my  own  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The 
man  suspected  of  being  in  the  robbery  cf  the  other  ship  is  an 
Englishman  from  Southampton  called  Cook. — Without  date. 

13  Sept.    139.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  16th  ultimo,  and  have  since 
informed  the  duchess  of  Parma  and  Cardinal  de  Granvelle  of  recent 
events  here.  Although  I  know  your  Majesty  has  been  kept  advised 
thereof  I  briefly  recapitulate  the  news. 

The  coming  of  the  king  of  Sweden  is  still  considered  certain  and 
such  preparations  are  made  that  it  is  difficult  to  help  thinking  that 
he  will  come.  I  have  used  every  efibrt  to  find  out  the  secret  of  this 
business,  but  I  can  discover  nothing  more  than,  as  I  have  told  your 
Majesty,  that  the  Queen  does  not  think  of  marrying  him  and  is  in 
no  pleasure  at  his  coming.  On  the  contrary  she  has  lately  tried 
openly  to  stop  it.  Since,  however,  the  queen  of  Scotland  decided  to 
go  to  her  kingdom,  and  the  Scotch  rebels  did  not  gather  to  prevent 
her  passage  as   this  Queen  wished,  the   latter  has   determined   to 

*  Poole. 
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diHsemble  with  the  Swede  and  let  him  come  for  fear  he  should  marry 
her  of  Scotland.  She  (the  queen  of  England)  and  her  friends  there- 
fore wish  to  appear  undecided  and  indifferent,  and  to  give  the  idea 
that  perhaps  she  may  marry  the  Swede.  Robert  is  consequently 
making  a  show  of  being  very  displeased,  which  I  am  sure  is  not 
really  the  case  as  he  is  in  greater  favour  than  ever.  The  king  of 
Sweden's  ambassador  does  not  fail  to  see  through  this  mystery,  and 
says  he  has  informed  his  master  what  he  thinks  about  it,  but  neverthe- 
less he  is  sure  he  will  come,  and  he  concludes  that  the  only  cause  of 
his  visit  is  the  great  affection  he  bears  the  Queen,  and  his  desire  to 
see  her.  Your  Majesty  may  judge  how  likely  it  is  that  a  new  King, 
with  a  war  on  his  hands,  or  suspicions  of  one,  and  whose  power 
consists  ia  his  money  alone,  should  come  so  long  a  voyage  with 
so  little  reason  and  leave  behind  him  all  his  property  in  the  hands 
of  a  servant.  What  I  suspect  and  many  others  think  is  that  he  is 
being  brought  over  by  the  enemies  of  Robert,  and  that  he  is  coming 
for  a  settled  arrangement ;  if  not  here  then  in  Scotland.  There  is 
a  statement  made  that  an  English  merchant  named  John  Dimock, 
who  recently  went  to  Sweden  to  sell  some  jewels  to  the  King,  told 
him  not  to  fail  to  come  to  England  on  any  account,  as  all  the  realm 
desired  him.  Dimock  confesses  that  he  said  this  on  the  instructions 
of  Pickering  and  Yaxley  (of  the  Queen's  chamber.)  It  will  be  a 
strange  thing  to  me  if  there  is  not  something  important  under  this 
visit  if  it  takes  place,  for  the  King's  people  here  do  not  seem  to  me 
so  thoughtless  as  not  to  let  him  know  his  error  if  his  coming  here 
were  so  purposeless  as  they  declare.  I  have  already  advised  your 
Majesty  of  the  imprisonment  of  Lady  Catharine,  and  that  the  Queen 
had  summoned  the  earl  of  Hertford  who  was  in  France.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  examined  and  cast  into  the  Tower.  They  say  he 
confesses  that  Lady  Catharine  is  his  wife,  and  from  the  form  of  the 
confession  and  other  indications,  there  is  some  suspicion  that  the 
marriage  was  effected  with  the  connivance  and  countenance  of  some 
of  the  nobles,  as  I  have  said  in  former  letters.  They  are  now 
investigating  this  with  all  possible  diligence.  Great  suspicions  are  . 
entertained  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  with  whom  Lord  Robert  has  had 
such  words  that  the  Earl  went  home  and  he  and  others  are  drawing 
up  copies  of  the  testimony  given  in  the  inquiry  respecting  the  death 
of  Lord  Robert's  wife.  Robert  is  now  doing  his  best  to  repair 
matters  as  it  appears  that  more  is  being  discovered  in  that  affair 
than  he  wished.  Some  suspicion  is  also  held  of  the  earl  of  Bedford 
who  is  absent  from  the  court.  They  say  Robert  is  to  be  made  earl 
of  Exeter  (Leicester). 

What  I  understand  by  it  all  is  that  both  Lady  Catharine's 
marriage  and  the  bringing  over  of  the  king  of  Sweden  were  arranged 
a  year  ago,  after  the  death  of  Robert's  wife,  and  that  Cecil  (who  was 
then  in  great  disgrace  with  the  Queen  and  at  enmity  with  Robert) 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  in  the  fear  that,  in  accord  with  common 
belief,  the  Queen  would  marry  Robert  and  restore  religion  to  obtain 
your  Majesty's  favour.  Since  Cecil  has  returned  to  the  good  graces 
of  the  Queen,  and  has  satisfied  himself  that  there  will  be  no  change 
of  religion,  he  has  gradually  and  cautiously  separated  himself  from 
these  negotiations,  and  is  now  endeavouring  to  hush  up  and  amend 
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the  past,  which  he  can  very  well  do  as  he  has  absolutely  taken 
possession  of  the  Queen  and  Council,  but  he  is  so  perplexed  and 
unpopular  that  I  do  not  know  how  he  will  be  able  to  stand  if  there 
are  any  disturbances. 

What  is  of  most  importance  now,  as  I  am  informed,  is  that  the 
Queen  is  becoming  dropsical  and  has  already  began  to  swell  extraor- 
dinarily. I  have  been  advised  of  this  from,  three  different  sources 
and  by  a  person  who  has  the  opportunity  of  being  an  eye  witness. 
To  all  appearance  she  is  falling  away,  and  is  extremely  thin  and  the 
colour  of  a  corpse.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  coming  of  this  Swede 
is  in  consequence  of  any  news  he  may  have  received  of  this  malady 
of  the  Queen's,  but  I  do  know  that  the  marchioness  of  Northampton, 
who  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge  than  anyone  else,  is  very 
intimate  with  the  Swedish  ambassador,  and  has  received  valuable 
presents  from  him.  That  the  Marchioness  and  Lady  Gobhara 
consider  the  Queen  in  a  dangerous  condition  is  beyond  doubt,  and 
if  they  are  mistaken  I  am  mistaken  also.  I  can  obtain  no  more 
precise  intelligence,  but  I  think  there  is  some  foundation  for  what 
I  say. 

Whilst  the  talk  of  this  King's  coming  continues,  the  Queen  is 
using  every  precaution  to  ensure  that  the  queen  of  Scots  shall  not 
marry  anyone  doubtful.  She  is  doing  this  by  persuading  the  Scots 
not  to  let  their  Queen  marry  a  foreign  prince,  and  offering  to  help 
and  favour  them  if  she  will  do  as  they  (the  English)  tried  to  get 
her  to  do  after  the  king  of  France  died.  As  the  earl  of  Arran  is 
interested  in  this  and  many  other  Scots  will  benefit  by  it,  the  Scotch 
lords  have  given  their  Queen  to  understand  that  if  she  marries  a 
foreigner  they  will  withdraw  their  fealty.  This  news  was  brought 
five  days  ago  by  Ledington*  who  came  here  nominally  about  the 
ratification  of  peace  requested  by  the  queen  of  England.  This 
Ledington  is  secretary  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  served  the  same 
office  last  year  to  the  congregation  of  rebels,  where  he  managed 
everything.  He  has  been  welcomed  here  with  his  news  because,  not 
only  would  this  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Arran  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  queen  of  England  as  ensuring  her  against  any  present 
danger  from  her  of  Scotland,  but  it  would  be  a  good  example  to  show 
the  English  that  their  Queen  also  might  marry  a  subject.  Ledington 
returned  at  once,  successful,  he  said,  in  the  ratification  of  peace,  but 
I  am  quite  sure  if  she  (the  queen  of  Scots)  does  not  act  as  her 
subjects  ask  her  in  the  matter  of  her  marriage,  that  an  arrangement 
exists  between  the  Scotch  lords  and  this  Queen  here  to  resist  her  and 
to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  anyone  coming  to 
marry  her. 

The  reason  the  queen  of  England  did  not  prevent  the  Scotch  queen 
from  going  to  her  country,  as  she  had  decided  to  do,  was  only  because 
the  earl  of  Arran  and  his  band  thought  best  not  to  slight  her  too 
soon,  but  considered  it  wiser  to  let  her  come  and  then  take  possession 
of  her.  I  also  understand  that  they  have  proposed  to  her  to  confirm 
the  change  of  religion  they  adopted  last  year,  and,  in  answer  to  this, 
and  also  about  the  marriage,  she  has  told  them  she  must  have  time 

*  William  Maitland  laird  of  Lethington. 
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to  tliink  carefully  and  cannot  determine  anything  against  her 
conscience.  I  am  afraid  they  will  press  her  so  much  that,  if  there 
are  no  foreign  forces  to  protect  her,  her  own  friends  will  be  unable 
to  resist  the  rebels,  fostered  and  countenanced  by  this  Queen  here. 
Mass  is  said  in  her  lijouse,  but  this  has  not  been  done  without  tumults 
and  disturbances  amongst  the  people,  which  disturbances  the  heretics 
themselves  have  tried  to  pacify  for  the  present. 

I  enclose  your  Majesty  a  document  which  has  been  published  here 
respecting  the  coming  of  the  Abbd  Martinengo.  This  was  the  answer 
which  they  had  prepared  for  me  when  we  were  in  negotiation,  and 
which  I  refused  to  hear ;  and  they  have  therefore  made  up  their 
minds  to  publish  it  under  another  title.  It  also  contains  the  answer 
they  gave  me,  which,  in  fact  was,  if  I  recollect  aright,  somewhat 
shorter  and  slightly  different  from  this  that  they  publish,  but  similar 
in  substance.  I  am  sure  that  your  Majesty's  council  will  consider 
certain  points  in  tliis  document  which  I  think  are  worthy  of 
consideration. 

A  letter  from  a  certain  Agustin  Boacio,  of  Antwerp,  has  come  into 
my  hands  directed  to  that  Portuguese  Captain  Melchior,  and  by  it  I 
clearly  see  who  they  both  are,  and  that  Melchior  was  an  emissary  of 
Vendome.  The  original  is  sent  to  the  duchess  of  Parma  and  a  copy 
to  your  Majesty. 

The  ships  for  Guinea  have  sailed.  There  are  four  great  ships  and 
two  small  vessels  very  well  armed  and  provided,  hut  with  very  little 
m,erchandise. 

I  also  send  a  summary  of  the  confessions  made  by  the  corsairs  who 
were  arrested  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  especially  touching  the  communi- 
cation and  understanding  they  had  with  the  five  English  ships  which 
your  Majesty's  fleet  seized  in  the  Azores,  which  seizure  has  given  so 
much  offence  here.  It  is  proved  by  the  statements  of  these  corsairs 
that  the  folks  on  the  five  ships  sold  them  cannon  and  bought  of  them 
the  merchandise  which  they  had  stolen.  This  not  so  small  an  ofience 
as  to  be  undeserving  of  the  demonstration  that  has  been  made.  I 
send  the  statement  so  that  your  Majesty  may  be  well  informed  when 
you  are  addressed  on  the  subject.  I  know  that  Challoner  has 
instructions  to  this  efiect.  He  leaves  at  the  end  of  this  month  and 
will  go  by  way  of  France. — London,  13th  September  1561. 

27  Sept.      140.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Paema. 
Brussels  I  have  received  your  Highness^  letter  of  the  19th,  ordering  me  to 

b'^m' MS  speak  to  the  Queen  about  the  ships  that  were  being  sent  from  here 
Aiid.  28,173a.  to  the  Mina.*  The  only  news  about  this  is  that  on  the  11th  instant 
four  ships,  two  large  and  two  small,  left  here  for  the  Mina  with  the 
merchandise  they  usually  take  to  those  parts,  and  the  shippers  on 
board  as  supercargoes,  with  the  usual  crew  for  such  a  voyage,  and 
whilst  they  were  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  a  gale  struck  them  and 
they  had  to  lie  to  all  night.  The  weather  being  very  thick  the 
two  large  ships  called  respectively  the  "  Minona  "  and  the  "  Primrose  " 
fouled  each  other,  and  the  spars,  gear,  and  anchors  getting  entangled, 

*  Elmina  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
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the  vessels  were  damaged  so  much  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
diflSculty  the  "  Minona  "  could  get  to  Harwich,  whilst  the  "  Primrose  " 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  only  slightly  less  maltreated.  When  news  of 
this  came  (although  I  am  not  sure)  they  decided  to  fit  out  other 
ships,  but  as  the  season  is  very  far  advanced  I  have  not  cared  to 
speak  to  the  Queen  about  the  matter  as  directed  in  your  Highness' 
letter.  I  will  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  if  I  see  any  intention  of 
fitting  out  fresh  ships  for  this  voyage  I  will  at  once  speak  to  the 
Queen  about  it,  and  in  the  meantime  I  have  not  failed  to  let  Secretary 
Cecil  know  what  has  been  done  in  this  matter.  They  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  that  the  Queen  had  sold  these  ships  to  certain 
merchants  here,  and  they  cannot  prohibit  them  from  going  to  buy 
and  sell  their  wares  where  they  think  fit,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
this  is  the  answer  that  the  Queen  will  give  me  when  I  speak  to  her 
about  it.  They  will  give  me  no  advice  even  if  they  decide  to  send 
the  ships,  but  will  put  me  off  with  fair  words  and  do  as  they  like. 
I  had  always  heard  that  there  were  to  be  seven  of  these  ships,  and 
that  they  would  carry  over  a  thousand  men,  and  Brittany  cloth  to  the 
value  of  30,000  ducats,  but  I  was  told  afterwards  that  they  had 
changed  their  plans  and  that  only  four  ships  sailed  without  any 
extra  men  on  board.  I  sent  a  man  of  my  own  to  make  enquiries, 
and  he  has  returned  with  the  information  I  have  given.  Many 
think  that  the  other  three  ships  with  the  cloths  will  sail  from  France, 
and  join  the  rest,  and  that  the  Portuguese  I  wrote  of  came  about 
this  affair.  I  have  not  heard  that  he  has  proposed  any  contract 
with  the  Sheriff  but  this  about  the  voyage  to  the  Mina  and  attacking 
ships  from  the  Indies.  I  am  informed  of  this  by  people  belonging 
to  the  house  itself.*  It  is  now  certain  that  the  king  of  Sweden 
embarked  from  the  port  of  Nilos  (Newles)  with  all  his  fleet,  but  the 
storm  of  the  12th  and  13th,  they  say,  has  driven  him  back  to 
Norway  ngain.  This  news  is  brought  by  one  of  his  ships  that  has 
entered  Dovei',  with  horses,  and  some  of  his  people  who  have  all 
new  liveries  and  accoutrements,  so  that  they  may  well  be  believed. 
As  to  the  reason  for  his  coming  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said, 
that  the  queen  has  not  summoned  him. 

Lady  Catherine  was  delivered  of  a  boy  three  days  ago.  The 
Queen  claims  that  the  marriage  is  not  to  be  considered  valid  as 
,  there  was  no  witness,  although  both  Catharine  and  the  Earl  (Hertford) 
declare  they  are  married.  If  they  do  not  like  to  say,  however,  who 
were  the  witnesses,  or  that  any  other  persons  know  of  the  marriage 
the  act  will  be  held  illegal.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Queen  is  not 
without  anxiety  about  it,  and  I  will  not  fail  to  advise  your  Highness 
of  all  that  may  happen  in  regard  to  the  business. — London, 
2rth  September  1861. 

*  The  writer  was  correct  in  his  information.  The  Portucue»e  Captain  Melchior  had 
come  to  England  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Throgmorton  in  Paris  to  propose  an 
expedition  to  a  place  30  leagues  "beyond  the  Straits  "  towards  Cape  de  Verd  with  iron, 
tin,  &c.  He  said  the  Sheriff  was  king  of  the  place,  and  that  as  he,  Melchior,  had  been 
ambassador  of  the  Prench  King  to  the  SheriflFs,  he  alone  would  be  well  received.  See 
letter  from  Throgmorton  to  Cecil,  26  July  156) .     Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Foreign). 

By  another  letter  from  Throgmorton  to  Leicester,  of  similar  date,  it  would  appear  that 
the  money  for  the  venture  was  found  by  Leicester,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  Mr.  Alderman 
Carrot. 
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27  Sept.   141.    Bishop  Quadra  to  Count  de  Feria. 

B.™rMS  ■"-  ^^""^^^  ^  '"^Sht  hear  something  of  ray  departure  which  I  desire 
^(W.  26,056a.  ^^  i^^ph  as  my  salvation.  Here  my  stay  only  results  in  ray  being 
the  witness  of  the  wretched  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  sufferings 
of  people  whom  I  cannot  relieve.  Everything  I  can  say  and  do 
has  been  said  and  done  both  here  and  there,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  penance  will  not  last  much  longer,  and  after  all  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  for  a  man  to  think  that  he  has  done  all  that  in  him  lay. 
I  would  rather  speak  to  your  Lordship  about  this  than  write  it. 
London,  27th  September  1561. 

28  Oct.    142.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

Recommends  to  his  Majesty,  Eobert  Moffat,  who  had  been  the 
King's  interpreter  here,  and  who  goes  to  Spain  to  solicit  a  continuance 
of  his  salary.  Thomas  Raal,  the  other  interpreter,  also  petitions  for 
the  same.  They  are  both  good  and  attached  servants,  and  merit  the 
favour  because  of  their  fidelity  and  their  need. —  London,  28th 
October  1561. 

15  Nov.    143.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchjsss  of  Parma. 

Archives  '''^'^  *^^^^  "S°  there  arrived  here  a  gentleman  from  Scotland, 
B.  M.  MS.,  ^3'™ed  Graeme,  sent  by  the  queen  of  Scots'  council  respecting  the 
Add.  28,173a.  ratification  which  is  still  in  dispute,  but  with  great  hopes  of  a  friendly 
settlement,  according  to  this  man.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
learn  in  what  particulars  the  English  dissent.  This  man  says  that 
his  Queen  has  reduced  the  number  of  her  Council  to  seven  members, 
neither  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  nor  his  son  the  earl  of  Arran 
being  amongst  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  demanded  that  the 
Duke  should  surrender  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  he  did  at 
once,  and  both  he  and  his  son  are  now  absent  from  the  court, 
dissatisfied  as  are  all  their  adherents.  Those  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Queen  are  her  brother  Mr.  James  *  (who  has  placed  the  castles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  in  the  hands  of  her  uncles),  and  the  earl 
of  Huntly  (Ontelet),  who  has  taken  the  lead  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  the  country,  and  they  are  daily  through  him  urging  the  Queen 
to  restore  the  old  religion.  They  say  that  he  (Huntly)  has  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Queen  to  this  effect,  accompanied  by  a  long  and 
prudent  discourse  proving  that  unless  religion  is  restored,  ruin  to 
the  country  must  result.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  James  is  of 
exactly  the  contrary  opinion,  and  is  trjdng  to  get  married,  and  be 
made  an  earl  in  exchange  for  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  which  he  now 
holds.  He  is  already  Treasurer-General,  and  is  endeavouring  to 
appropriate  to  the  Crown  the  revenues  of  the  abbeys  and  monas- 
teries to  which  the  Queen  does  not  object,  as  it  is  said  that  these 
revenues  will  bring  her  in  nearly  300,000  ducats,  without  touching 
the  bishoprics  and  secular  benefice^.  This  man  from  Scotland  also 
says  that  such  is  the  hatred  of  the  earl  of  Arran  that  nobody  now 
opposes  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  a  foreigner  or  anyone  else 
the  Queen  wishes.     There  are  many  who  approve  of  the  suit  of  the 

*  The  earl  of  Miirrny  as  he  shortly  afterwards  became. 
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king  of  Denmark.*  Two  days  ago  six  young  Oxford  students  were 
thrown  into  the  Tower  or  London.  They  were  brought  before  the 
Council  on  a  charge  of  having  resisted  the  Mayor  who  had  gone  to 
take  away  the  crucifix  from  their  college  chapel,  and  they  not  only 
confessed  that  they  had  done  so,  but  said  they  were  Catholics  and 
took  the  sacrament  as  such,  and  they  even  offered  to  dispute  publicly 
or  privately  with  the  heretics  respecting  the  sacrament.  The  Council 
were  quite  scandalized  to  hear  such  freedom  of  talk,  but  the  Mayor 
assured  them  the  whole  place  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  there 
were  not  three  houses  in  it  that  were  not  filled  with  papists  ;  whereat 
the  Council  were  far  from  pleased,  and  told  the  Mayor  to  take  care 
not  to  say  such  a  thing  elsewhere. 

Dionisius.  the  former  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Sweden  here,  is 
expected.  They  say  he  is  coming  to  reside  here,  which  does  not  look 
as  if  the  King  were  coming  at  present. 

Proclamation  was  made  here  to-day  that  no  Spanish  gold  or  silver 
money  shall  be  current,  and  tliat  anyone  possessing  such  is  to  take 
it  to  the  Mint,  where  it  will  be  paid  for  according  to  its  weight. 
This  is  no  doubt  to  give  the  Queen  a  profit  on  it,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  other  prohibited  monies,  English  and  foreign. — London, 
15th  November  1561. 

27  Nov.    144.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  11th  ultimof  the  news  from  here, 
and  have  since  then  kept  the  duchess  of  Parma  and  Cardinal  de 
Granvelle  informed  of  events. 

Your  Majesty  will  have  learnt  the  answer  they  gave  me  here 
lately  about  the  navigation  of  the  Mina  when  I  broached  the  subject 
by  instructions  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  on  the  16th  instant  I 
received  despatches  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  enclosing  letters  for 
the  Queen  and  some  of  the  Council,  in  which  he  orders  me  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  disarming  of  the  ships  which  are  being 
fitted  out  here  for  that  voyage.  I  again  spoke  to  the  Queen  about 
it  at  a  propitious  moment  when  I  thought  I  might  persuade  and 
not  shock  her.  She  answered  me  the  same  as  before,  as  your 
Majesty  will  see  by  copies  of  all  the  letters  enclosed.  Discussing 
this  matter  with  Cecil  alone  the  other  day  he  said  to  me  that  the 
Pope  had  no  right  to  partition  the  world  and  to  give  and  take 
kingdoms  to  whomever  he  pleased.  As  I  saw  some  time  ago  this 
idea  is  the  real  reason  which  has  moved  them  to  oppose  the  legality 
of  these  denunciations  much  more  than  any  profit  they  expect  to 
get,  although  it  is  certain  that  their  action  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
Vendome's  claims  in  Navarre,  and  both  of  them  think  that  this 
navigation  business  will  be  a  good  pretext  for  breaking  the  peace. 
They  believe  that  your  Majesty  must  necessarily  uphold  the  Pope's 
authority  against  which  both  here  and  in  Germany  all  will  join. 
I  feigned  not  to  understand  Cecil's  meaning,  and  treated  the  matter 
as  concerning  the  king  of  Portugal  only,  without  showing  any 
particular  feeling.  The  said  ships  left  Portsmouth  three  weeks  ago 
under  convoy,  with  five  French  ships  well  armed.     The  four  English 

*  Frederick  II.  -f  Letter  missing. 
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ships  belong  to  the  Queen,  although  they  say  she  has  sold  them  to 
London  merchants  to  whom  their  cargoes  belong,  but  I  am  assured 
that  Gunston,  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  has  been  promised  15  per 
cent,  of  what  the  ships  bring  back.  They  carry  cut-timber,  artillery, 
munitions,  arms,  and  victuals,  for  a  year  in  greater  quantity  than 
is  required  for  their  own  use. 

On  the  16  th  instant  both  Protonotary  Foix,  a  relative  of  Madam 
de  Vendome,  and  Seiior  Moreta  (Morette),  the  ambassador  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  arrived  here  and  have  since  gone  on  to  Scotland, 
although  Foix  went  four  days  before  Moreta,  who  visited  the  French 
ambassador  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  He  afterwards  came  to  see  me  and 
gave  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  master,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  explain  to  me  until  he  had  spoken  twice  with  the  Queen. 
I  understand  from  him  and  from  others  that  he  came  at  the  instance 
of  Cardinal  Ferrara  with  the  idea  that  he  might  persuade  the  Queen 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Goncilio.  He  was  led  to  this  by  what 
the  earl  of  Bedford  declared  when  he  was  in  France  last  winter  to 
the  eflfect  that  the  Queen  wished  the  Concilio  to  be  held.  This  was 
the  cause,  as  I  understand,  of  the  coming  also  of  the  Abb6  Martinengo, 
Moreta  having  been  deceived  by  the  Earl  then  as  he  has  been  now.  If 
they  had  understood  that  Bedford's  professions  were  only  a  device 
for  uniting  these  people  here  with  the  French  heretics  and  hindering 
the  Concilio,  as  they  have  done,  under  the  pretence  of  favouring  it, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  either  for  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  send 
the  Abbe,  nor  for  Cardinal  Ferrara  to  send  Moreta  on  such  a 
hopeless  errand.  I  believe  that  the  Queen  has  answered  him  by 
referring  to  the  reply  which  was  given  to  me  in  May  about  the 
visit  of  the  Abb^,  and  when  he  said  that  he  would  discuss  the 
matter  with  me  if  the  Queen  wished  she  said  there  was  no  need  to 
speak  about  it  to  me  or  anyone  else,  as  it  was  a  subject  which  might 
cause  uneasiness  in  the  country.  She  said  she  would  answer  a 
letter  he  handed  her  from  Cardinal  Ferrara  through  her  ambassador, 
Throgmorton.  I  also  imagined  that  he  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
marry,  and  mentioned  the  Emperor's  sons,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and 
Nemours  and  the  prince  of  Florence,  but  this  talk  about  the 
marriage  was  only  to  smooth  over  the  question  of  the  Concilio  with 
something  more  agreeable.  I  think  he  bears  instructions  seriously 
to  propose  marriage  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  is  to  submit  the 
names  of  Nemours  and  Ferrara.  This  was  the  reason  for  Vend6me, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  coming,  sending  Foix  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France,  on  pretence  of  a  mere  visit,  to  prevent  Nemours' 
being  accepted,  alleging  his  pending  matrimonial  dispute  in  France, 
and  the  Queen  (of  England)  being  advised  of  this  kept  Moreta  here 
some  days  after  the  other  had  left,  so  that  the  latter  should  arrive 
and  settle  his  business  first.  These  people  here  are  ill-pleased  at 
what  Moreta  has  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  his  master,  as 
it  is  very  different  from  their  desires,  and  even  from  what  they 
think  Vendome  and  his  brother  and  the  admiral  of  France  aim  at.  I 
understand  that  Lord  Robert  lately  sent  a  letter  secretly  and 
despatched  a  servant  of  his  to  Vendome  and  the  admiral  offering 
them  friendship  and  alliance,  they  on  their  part  promising  to  help 
and  sustain  him  in  his  marriage  with  the  Queen.     It  is  certain  that 
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this  was  done  by  her  wish,  as  I  know  Lord  Robert  would  never 
dare  to  do  it  otherwise.  Last  year  when  he  wished  to  write  and 
send  a  special  messenger  to  your  Majesty  on  a  similar  errand  he 
was  unable  to  do  so  as  she  would  not  allow  it. 

In  conversation  with  the  Queen  about  the  intelligence  written 
from  France  by  a  cei-tain  Juan  Battista  Beltran,  a  native  of  Venice, 
to  the  effect  that  the  duke  of  Nemours  had  tried  to  abduct  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  poison  the  duke  of  "Vendome,  I  said  that  the 
first  seemed  most  improbable  for  several  reasons,  and  as  to  the  second^ 
it  was  not  by  any  means  to  be  believed  of  a  gentleman  like  the 
Uuke,  and  above  all  on  the  statement  of  such  a  man  as  this  Beltran, 
whom  I  knew  well  as  being  unworthy  of  credit.  She  asked  me  a 
great  many  questions  about  him,  and  seeing  that  I  answered  frankly 
she  said  she  wished  to  divulge  a  secret  of  me,  which  was  that  when 
Beltran  was  here  some  months  ago  he  had  informed  her  that  your 
Majesty  was  trying  to  have  her  killed  by  poison,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  a  certain  Greek  had  come  hither  and  I  was  concerned  in  it. 
I  made  light  of  it  and  laughed,  but  told  her  that  if  she  had  acted 
as  I  should  have  expected  from  her  prudence  she  would  have 
informed  me  of  this  in  time  to  have  the  man  punished.  When  she 
saw  that  I  might  have  good  reason  to  take  offence  at  this  she  said 
that  Beltran  had  not  revealed  it  here  but  in  France,  and  that  her 
ambassador  had  only  written  it  to  her  two  days  ago,  to  which  I  had 
no  answer  to  make,  although  I  knew  the  excuse  was  false.  On  the 
contrary  I  pretended  to  believe  her,  and  appeared  satisfied.  I  have 
since  endeavoured  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  and  find  it  is  true 
that  this  Beltran,  who  was  here  two  or  three  months  ago,  told  Cecil 
that  the  Greek  Vergecio,  of  whom  I  have  already  written  to  your 
Majesty,  had  come  hither  on  behalf  of  the  Pope  to  arrange  an 
agreement  by  which  the  papists  were  to  kill  the  Queen  and  Lord 
Robert.  It  is  said  that  Cecil  was  very  busy  investigating  the 
matter,  but  satisfied  himself  at  last  that  the  man  was  simply  a 
swindler,  and  had  only  come  to  get  money  from  them.  I  am  much 
sui'prised  at  the  Queen's  inventing  the  other  story  and  prevaricating 
thus  without  any  reason,  although  I  thought  that  as  soon  as  she 
had  said  it  she  repented  and  tried  to  get  over  it  by  appearing  to 
consider  it  the  absurdity  it  is.  I  know  however  that  it  was  not 
looked  upon  at  all  as  a  joke  at  first,  and  that  Cecil  himself  was 
waiting  at  a  door  for  many  hours  on  the  watch  for  two  men  described 
by  Beltran  who  were  to  be  arrested.  This  would  not  have  been 
done,  at  least  by  Cecil  himself,  if  they  had  not  taken  the  thing 
seriously. 

The  Queen  has  sent  a  summons  to  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  to 
come  hither  with  her  husband  and  children.  It  is  said  publicly 
that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  she  shows  favour  to  the  Catholics  in 
the  province  of  York,  and  that  consequently  the  Bishop  dares  not 
visit  his  diocese  or  punish  any  papist.  This  reason,  however,  is  a 
pretended  one,  and  has  been  made  public  to  deceive  the  people  as 
to  the  reality  which  is  that  the  Queen  hears  that  Lady  Mai'garet 
is  trying  to  marry  her  son  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  This  has  been 
divulged  by  one  of  her  servants  whom  the  Queen  has  taken  into  her 
service  and  rewarded  for  the  information,  and  inquiries  are  now 
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being  made  as  to  those  who  may  have  taken  part  in  the  matter. 
The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  have  been  brought  hither  at  once  with  the  excuse  that  the 
Queen  wished  them  to  pass  Christmas  with  her.  I  understand  that 
Lady  Margaret  is  much  distressed,  as  she  thinks  she  will  be  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  and  that  her  son's  life  is  in  danger.  I  am  told  that 
she  is  resolved  not  to  deny  the  allegation  about  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  as  she  says  it  is  no  crime,  and  as  that  Queen  is  her 
niece,  the  daughter  of  her  brother,  she  thinlcs  she  has  done  no  harm 
in  advising  her  to  do  what  she  believes  would  be  the  best  for  her, 
namely,  to  marry  her  son,  by  which  the  succession  of  this  kingdom 
would  be  secured  to  the  Scotch  Queen,  and  all  reason  for  strife  would 
be  avoided  in  case  of  the  queen  of  England  dying  without  issue. 
If  the  English  should  allege  that  the  queen  of  Scots  could  not 
succeed  in  consequence  of  her  being  a  foreigner,  she  would  never- 
theless reign  over  the  kingdom  by  right  of  this  youth,  the  son  of 
Lady  Margaret,  if  she  married  him,  as  he  is  an  Englishman  and 
beyond  doubt  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown  after  her.  This  Queen, 
however,  bases  her  security  on  there  being  no  certain  successor  to 
whom  the  people  could  turn  if  they  were  to  tire  of  her  rule,  and  I 
understand  she  is  in  great  alarm  about  this  business,  and  determined 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  persons  without  the  reason  being  made 
public,  as  she  fears  that  if  the  people  were  to  understand  the  business 
it  might  please  them  and  cause  a  disturbance  if  Ladj'  Margaret  were 
free.  In  order  to  summon  her  without  turmoil  they  have  taken  the 
pretext  of  finding  fault  with  her  about  religion,  which  will  make 
her  unpopular  with  London  people.  This  gives  great  pain  to  the 
faithful,  as  they  had  placed  all  their  trust  in  this  woman  and  her 
son,  and  if  they  dared  I  am  sure  they  would  help  her,  and  forces 
would  be  forthcoming  in  the  country  itself  if  they  had  any  hopes  of 
help  from  without. — London,  27th  November  156]. 

27  Nov.    145.  Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

Simancas,  The  Queen  has  written  a  very  firm  letter  to  the  king  of  Sweden 
Add  26  056a  tilling  him  not  to  come  on  any  account  as  his  visit  was  known  to  be 
with  the  object  of  proposing  marriage  to  which  she  was  quite  averse. 
If  he  had  any  other  object  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  She 
afterwards  sent  for  the  Swedish  ambassador  and  said  she  had  heard 
that  he  had  written  certain  things  to  his  King  upon  which  he  was 
badly  informed,  and  which  had  had  the  efii^ct  of  dissuading  his  King 
from  his  intended  visit.  In  this  he  had  acted  lightly  and  like  a  man 
who  picked  up  his  information  ia  the  streets,  and  if  the  King  did  not 
come  it  would  be  his  (the  ambassador's)  fault  and  not  hers,  as  she  is 
as  free  from  any  engagement  to  marry  as  the  day  she  was  born. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  that  a  Frenchman  called  the  Viscount  de 
Gruz*  who  was  here  lately  as  a  double  spy  had  told  them   that  the 

*  There  is  in  the  Record  Office  (Foreign  Series,  24th  September  1560)  a  long  address  from 
this  man  to  the  queen  of  England  alleging  grievances  against  the  Spaniards  and  the 
queen  mother  of  France  and  offering  his  services  and  information.  His  offer  was  refused 
on  the  plea  that  the  Queen  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  Spaniards,  but  the  man  was  shortly 
afterwards  employed  as  a  spy  by  Lord  Robert, 
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ambassador  had  written  to  his  master  not  to  come  as  she  was  already 
married.  The  ambassador  obtained  the  information  from  the 
Frenchman  himself.  She  does  not  want  to  offend  the  King  so 
throws  the  blame  on  the  ambassador. — London,  27th  November 
1561. 

28  Nov.    146.     The  King  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

Having  heard  from  Prior  Don  Antonio  de  Toledo,  master  cf  the 
horse,  that  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  John  is  sending  the 
Commendador  de  Sancterina  Eospitaler  to  England  on  business  of 
the  order  which  he  wiU  explain,  he  (the  King)  has  written  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  Queen  which  will  be  declared  by  the 
Commendador  himself,  but  a  clause  has  been  added  in  the  copy  sent 
accrediting  him  to  the  Bishop  directing  the  latter  to  speak  to  the 
Queen  in  the  King's  name  manifesting  to  her  the  obligation  of  all 
christian  princes  to  favour  the  order  of  St.  John  for  the  services  it 
renders  to  Christianity,  and  begging  her  very  earnestly  and 
affectionately  to  help  the  Commendador  with  her  gracious  favour  in 
the  business  he  has  in  hand.  Is  very  emphatic  in  his  recommendation 
of  the  Commendador  to  the  Queen  and  Bishop  (Quadra). — Madrid, 
28th  November  1561. 

1562. 
3  Jan.     147.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

Simancas,  M.  de  la  Morette  just  arrived  from  Scotland.  He  says  the  Queen  is 
Add  26  056a  determined  to  marry  very  highly  and  does  not  dissemble  about  the 
Prince  (Don  Carlos).  When  he  asked  her  what  the  heretics  would 
think  of  such  a  match,  she  said  they  would  like  it  and  even  though 
on  religious  grounds  they  might  be  sorry,  yet  so  many  other  things 
were  dependent  upon  it  that  so  long  as  she  did  not  leave  the  country 
they  would  not  object  or  at  least  until  she  had  children  whom  she 
could  leave  as  her  successors,  and  then  she  could  go  where  she  liked. 
He  says  Lord  James  and  the  principal  people  in  the  country  are  of 
the  same  opinion.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  Catholics  there 
with  the  earl  of  Huntly  at  their  head,  who  think  in  the  same  way. 
This  Earl  says  the  Queen  has  only  to  give  the  word  and  he  will 
have  mass  celebrated  all  over  the  kingdom  in  spite  of  the  heretics. 
Morette  says  that  the  queen  of  Scots  professes  to  be  on  excellent 
terms  with  this  Queen  who  she  says  will  declare  her  her  successor. 
The  queen  of  Scots  has  written  to  the  Pope  sayinj;  she  will  rather 
die  than  abandon  her  religion,  and  she  is  going  to  write  to  me  to 
open  up  an  understanding  with  me. — London,  3rd  January  1562. 

10  Jan.    148.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

I  was  desirous  of  knowing  if  it  were  true  that  the  earl  of  Bedford 
had  told  Morette  last  year  in  France  that  this  Queen  would  be 
pleased  to  send  representatives  to  the  Concilio,  and  the  earl  himself 
assures  me  that  it  is  so,  and  that  he  said  it  by  the  Queen's  instructions 
He  says  that  when  on  his  return  here  that  they  would  not  receive  the 
Abbd  Martinengo  he  absented  himself  from  the  Council  for  shame 
on  the  day  the  answer  was  given. — London,  10th  January  1562. 
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17  Jan.    149.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Since  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  10th  instant  Montignac,  an 
equerry  of  the  Queen,  has  arrived  from  Scotland  and  gone  to  France 
with  instructions  to  seek  the  Cardinal  Lorraine  and  his  brothers 
before  going  to  court.  He  recounts  how  the  duke  of  Ghatellerault 
and  his  son  the  earl  of  Arran  having  been  summoned  to  clear  them- 
selves of  the  suspicion  that  they  had  plotted  to  seize  the  queen  (of 
Scots)  and  carry  her  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  had  both  appeared  and 
denied  the  accusation,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  the  Queen  oif 
her  guard  nor  have  they  ^delivered  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  Whilst 
they  were  in  Edinburgh  on  this  business  they  agreed  one  night  to 
kill  the  earl  of  Bothwell  an  enemy  of  Arran  and  councillor  of  the 
Queen.  For  this  purpose  a  relative  of  the  earl  of  Arran  armed 
300  men  to  lie  in  wait  for  Bothwell  who  had  gone  to  sup  away  from 
home,  but  he  having  heard  of  their  intention,  at  once  returned  before 
supper  and  sent  to  excuse  himself  to  the  Queen  and  to  complain  of 
the  insult  which  his  enemies  had  prepared  for  him.  He  on  his  part, 
also  began  to  collect  forces  so  that  there  were  some  700  or  SOO  men 
armed  ready  for  the  fray.  On  Bothwell's  side  came  Lord  James 
the  Queen's  brother  and  all  the  train  of  the  Marquis  d'Elboeuf,  but 
by  the  efforts  of  the  townspeople  the  tumult  was  avoided.  The 
following  day  the  Queen  sent  orders  to  the  earl  of  Arran  for  him 
to  come  and  speak  to  her  attended  by  two  follower  only.  He  came 
and  excused  himself  by  saying  that  the  affair  had  been  got  up  by 
a  young  relative  of  his  without  either  he  or  his  father  knowing 
anything  of  it.  This  excuse  was  admitted  and  the  kinsman  who 
was  the  cause  of  it  banished  from  the  court,  but  the  earl  and  his 
father  remain  to  carry  out  the  restitution  of  the  abbeys  they  and 
others  have  usurped  and  the  delivery  of  Dumbarton  castle,  which 
will  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  here,  be  effected  so  easily,  as  I  think 
that  this  duke  of  Chatell6rault  and  his  band  are  encouraged  and 
aided  by  the  Queen  of  England.  She  knows  that  nothing  would 
suit. her  so  well  as  that  the  queen  of  Scots  should  marry  someone 
who  would  not  give  rise  to  suspicion  here,  and  the  French  desire  the 
same  in  order  that  they  may  keep  the  kingdom  in  their  own  hands. 
I  therefore  think  the  queen  of  Scots  will  have  trouble  if  some  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  be  not  found  in  time.  This  Morette  tells  me  that 
when  he  was  there  some  of  the  Queen's  councillors  spoke  to  him 
about  the  marriage  of  our  lord  the  Prince*  and  assured  him  that 
there  was  not  a  man,  catholic  or  heretic,  in  the  kingdom,  apart  from 
the  earl  of  Arran,  who  did  not  desire  it  ardently.  Even  the  Queen 
herself  was  thinking  of  it,  and  hoping  for  it  and  therefore  gave  no 
ear  to  the  talk  of  the  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Ferrara  about- which 
Moi-ette  had  gone  thither  as  much  as  about  the  Goncilio.  Although 
he  has  not  told  me  this  in  so  many  words  I  am  able  to  say  so  with 
all  certainty.  When  Morette  understood  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
would  not  marry  the  duke  of  Ferrara  and  seeing  that  the  French 
name  and  influence  were  supreme  in  the  country,  he  asked  me 
whether  I  thought  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  with  the  princess  of  Portugal  would  be  entertained  in  your 

*  Don  Carlos  son  of  Philip  II. 
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Majesty's  court,  as  he  knew  there  was  nothing  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara 
desired  so  much  as  by  this  means  to  enter  into  the  service  and  favour 
of  your  Majesty.  He  says  that  perhaps  the  duke  his  master  may 
send  him  (Morette)  to  your  Majesty's  court  on  this  and  other  business. 
I  excused  myself  from  discussing  these  marriages  saying  I  knew 
nothing  of  them,  which  was  true  ;  but  I  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
him  or  fail  to  write  what  I  heard  to  your  Majesty. 

Respecting  the  Concilio,  which  Morette  came  hither  to  arrange  he 
does  not  seem  to  despair,  but  he  has  established  in  my  presence  that 
the  earl  of  Bedford  told  him  last  year  in  France  that  if  the  Pope 
invited  this  Queen  she  would  send  representatives  to  the  Concilio 
which  Bedford  asserts  he  said  by  the  Queen's  instructions.  He 
(Bedford)  also  says  that  he  spoke  to  her  this  week  about  it,  reminding 
her  of  what  she  had  caused  him  to  say  when  he  was  in  France,  to  which 
she  only  replied  that  things  were  changed  since  then. 

Morette  will  therefore  leave  here  in  two  days,  pleased  to  be  able  to 
prove  that  his  statement  to  the  Pope  which  moved  his  Holiness  to 
send  the  Abb6  Martinengo  was  not  vain  talk  or  without  foundation. 

Dr.  Rsistell,*  one  of  the  judges  at  Westminster,  has  secretly  gone  to 
Flanders,  which  has  caused  great  sensation  here.  The  cause  of  his 
going,  although  it  is  publicly  said  to  be  on  account  of  religion,  I  am 
told  by  some  of  his  friends  is  to  avoid  signing  an  opinion  which 
seven  or  eight  lawyers  are  to  give  on  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
declaring  as  it  is  suspected  that  there  is  no  certain  heir.  All  this  is 
to  exclude  the  Scotch  Queen  and  Lady  Margaret  and  declare  that 
the  selection  of  a  King  devolves  upon  the  nation  itself.  They  think 
by  this  means  or  else  by  obtaining  a  renunciation  or  by  setting  up 
a  will  to  make  a  King  heretic  enough  for  them  out  of  one  of  these 
youngsters.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  that  Rastell  has  fled 
for  this  reason,  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say  about 
their  intention  to  make  this  declaration  and  that  it  is  a  scheme  of 
Cecil  and  his  friends  as  he  himself  has  told  me  several  times.  The 
plan  of  getting  these  lawyers  to  sign  the  opinion  is  to  make  sure  of 
them  at  a  time  when  they  will  not  dare  to  say  what  they  think  so 
as  not  to  appear  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
Lady  Margaret,  or  the  Catholic  religion. 

Notwithstanding  Lady  Margaret's  message  recently  to  the  Queen 
that  she  wished  to  visit  her,  to  which  a  very  civil  answer  was  sent, 
they  have  arrested  a  servant  of  he.r  husband,  and  have  commenced 
proceedings  against  them  (Lady  Margaret  and  her  husband).  I  think 
this  must  be  in  order  to  make  sure  of  my  lady's  son  one  way  or 
another,  as  they  certainly  have  reason  to  fear  him  seeing  the  large 
number  of  adherents  the  youth  has  in  this  country. — London,  17th 
January  1562. 

31  Jan.    150.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

My  last  letters  were  written  on  the  10th  and  I7th  instant,  and 
since  then  Lord  Robert  has  intimated  to  me  and  has  caused  others 
to  tell  me,  that  he  is  desirous  that  your  Majesty  should  write  to 

*  Willamas  Kastell,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
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the  Queen  in  his  favour,  and  persuading  her  to  marry  him.  He 
would  like  this  boon  to  be  obtained  for  him  without  writing  himself 
to  your  Majesty,  as  he  fears  the  answer  might  make  conditions  with 
regard  to  religion  which  were  out  of  his  power.  He  has  let  out  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  that  the  French  are  making  him  great 
offers,  although  he  desired  that  I  should  not  be  told  so.  He  recently 
sent  word  that,  if  I  would  write  to  your  Majesty  he  would  send  the 
letter  by  a  special  messenger,  as  it  was  important  for  him  to  have  the 
answer  before  Easter.  I  have  replied,  professing  great  desire  for  his 
advancement  and  offering  to  speak  to  the  Queen  for  him  if  he  liked, 
assuring  her  that  your  Majesty  would  be  glad  of  this  marriage,  as 
you  wished  to  see  her  wedded  and  had  a  good  opinion  of  him.  I 
said  I  did  not  need  fresh  letters  from  your  Majesty  to  do  this,  as  I 
had  already  ascertained  your  Majesty's  wishes,  and  conveyed  them 
to  the  Queen  on  other  occasions.  The  principal  thing  was  to 
persuade  the  Queen.  No  doubt  existed  as  to  your  Majesty's  good- 
will. He  was  neither  satisfied  nor  offended  at  this  answer,  and  as 
I  had  an  opportunity  afterwards  of  speaking  to  the  Queen  on  the 
matter,  I  asked  her  what  was  the  meaning  of  Lord  Robert's  request 
after  they  had  both  been  so  convinced  of  your  Majesty's  goodwill 
towards  the  marriage.  She  said  she  was  as  free  from  any  engage- 
ment to  marry  as  the  day  she  was  born,  notwithstanding  what  the 
world  mighc  think  or  say,  but  that  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind 
to  mairy  nobody  whom  she  had  not  seen  or  known,  and  consequently 
she  might  be  obliged  to  marry  in  England,  in  which  case  she  thought 
she  could  find  no  person  more  fitting  than  Lord  Robert.  She  would 
be  glad  that  all  friendly  princes  should  write  in  his  favour,  and 
particularly  your  Majesty,  who  might  take  advantage  of  what  the 
world  was  saying  about  the  marriage,  and  write  advising  her  thereto, 
so  that  if  she  should  feel  disposed  to  it,  people  might  not  say  that 
she  had  married  to  satisfy  her  own  desires,  but  rather  by  the  advice 
of  her  princely  friends  and  relatives.  This,  she  said,  was  what 
Robert  wanted — as  for  her  she  asked  for  nothing — but  she  did  not 
see  that  your  Majesty  risked  anything  by  doing  as  Robert  requested, 
even  though  the  marriage  did  not  take  place.  At  last,  seeing  that 
I  did  not  promise  what  was  asked,  she  said  there  was  no  necessity 
for  it,  only  for  appearance  sake,  and  in  any  case  the  marriage 
could  be  effected  when  she  decided,  without  your  Majesty's  letter, 
although,  to  speak  plainly,  if  it  were  to  take  place  without  your 
Majesty's  favour.  Lord  Robert  would  have  little  cause  to  feel  obliged 
or  bound  to  your  Majesty.  I  answered  in  a  joking  way  telling  her 
not  to  diUy-dally  any  longer,  but  to  satisfy  Lord  Robert  at  once, 
as  she  knew  how  glad  your  Majesty  would  be,  and  so  with  these 
generalities  I  passed  over  the  question  of  the  letter.  The  reason  I 
had  for  answering  in  this  way  was,  that  it  seemed  to  me  there 
were  two  points  involved.  First,  to  show  pleasure  at  the  marriage 
as  is  usual  between  friends,  and  this  I  have  always  done,  so  that 
they  cannot  take  offence  at  any  fault  in  this  respect ;  and  the  second 
is  to  let  them  understand  that  connected  with  the  marriage  there 
are  certain  public  and  private  interests  of  your  Majesty,  and  to  offer 
to  the  Queen  and  Robert  expressly  your  favour  and  assistance  in 
consideration  thereof.     I  have  been  careful  in  managing  this,  as 
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dexterously  as  possible,  following  your  Majesty's  orders  to  the  effect 
that,  unless  they  first  propose  the  restoration  of  religion,  I  am  to 
show  them  no  favour  ;  and  above  all,  consent  to  no  public  appearance 
of  it,  so  as  not  to  discourage  the  Catholics.  I  know  that  the  letter 
they  want  is  for  nothing  else,  but  to  go  to  the  Catholics  with  it  in 
their  hands,  and  persuade  them  and  others  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  things,  that  they  have  secured  your  Majesty's 
countenance,  and  that  you  have  ceased  to  insist  upon  the  restoration 
of  religion  and  are  content  to  keep  friendly  with  them  in  any  case. 
I  have  thought  best  therefore  not  to  undertake  to  obtain  the 
letter  for  them,  because  I  should  be  obliged  to  convey  the  answer  to 
them  which,  if  it  were  unfavourable,  would  offend  and  undeceive 
them.  If,  however,  they  should  press  me  to  write  in  a  way  that  I 
could  only  refuse  by  offending  them  openly,  I  think  it  will  be  better 
even  to  give  them  a  letter  than  my  active  intercession,  which  might 
furnish  them  with  the  excuse  I  think  they  seek,  for  finding  fault  with 
me.  Your  JJajesty  will  decide  for  the  best,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying,  that  if  your  Majesty  does  not  think  of  employing  other  than 
ordinary  means  to  remedy  religion  and  the  affairs  of  this  pernicious 
Government,  there  is  no  reason  to  avoid  giving  the  letter  the  Queen 
desires.  Although  it  may  not  serve  to  attach  her  to  us  or  cause  her 
to  amend  things  to  any  extent,  it  may  yet  keep  up  this  pretended 
friendship  and  take  from  her  the  causes  of  complaint  for  which  she 
is  seeking.  If  your  Majesty  should  have  the  idea  that  by  our 
temporizing  and  avoiding  any  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Queen 
the  Catholics  may  be  encouraged,  with  other  adversaries,  to  make  a 
movement  which  might  give  an  opportunity  for  your  Majesty  to  get 
your  hand  in  here  to  help  thenn,  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  this 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  I  am  quite  certain,  and  they  have  plainly 
told  me,  that  they  will  never  move  without  being  sure  of  the  help 
and  succour  of  your  Majesty,  because  in  the  first  place  they  would 
not  know  what  plan  or  object  they  should  follow,  and  in  the  second 
place,  because  they  have  not  enough  strength  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort  without  the  certainty  of  ruin,  and  especially  when  the  Queen  is 
secured  with  her  alliances  with  France  and  Scotland.  This  suspension 
or  neutrality  in  affairs  here  not  only  harms  your  Majesty's  interests 
by  keeping  the  Queen  suspicious  and  discontented  and  injures 
religion,  but,  if  I  am  to  tell  the  truth,  which  is  my  obligation  to 
your  Majestj',  these  Catholics  have  lost  all  hope,  and  complain 
bitterly  that  through  their  placing  all  their  con6dence  in  your 
Majesty  and  trusting  you  entirely,  they  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  friendship  of  the  French,  which  in  the  life  of  King 
Francis  was  offered  to  them  every  moment,  and  with  which  they 
could  have  remedied  religious  grievances,  although  with  some 
danger  to  the  temporal  state.  They  are  so  aggrieved  at  this  that 
no  generalities  are  sufficient  to  console  them. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times  this  alliance  with  tlie  French, 
and  I  will  now  say,  for  the  further  informatiou  of  your  Majesty, 
what  has  taken  place.  Lord  Robert  sent  a  secretarj^  of  his  named 
Mowbray  to  France  some  months  ago  with  letters  and  messages  to 
Vendome  and  his  brother  and  to  the  Admiral.*     He  was  instructed 

*  Chatillon. 
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not  to  be  seen  by  Throgmorton,  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  employ 
in  the  business  for  decency's  sake,  as  he  was  the  Queen's  minister 
and  no  favourite  of  Lord  Kobert's.  The  Secretary  was  not  so  secret 
that  Throgmorton  did  not  hear  of  it,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Council 
and  others,  complaining  that  Lord  Robert  should  send  another  person 
to  treat  of  public  matters  in  France  whilst  he  was  ambassador.  The 
affair  made  so  much  noise  that  I  heard  of  it  and  advised  your  Majesty. 
Lord  Robert  fearing,  as  was  the  case,  that  I  had  suspected  what  was 
going  on,  came  to  excuse  himself  as  best  he  could.  I  received  his 
excuses,  pretending  to  make  light  of  it  and  to  believe  wliat  he  told 
me,  but  the  truth  is  they  have  come  to  terms,  and  although  they 
only  yet  mention  Vendome  and  Robert  in  the  league,  it  is  because 
they  are  awaiting  the  settlement  of  greater  questions  which  the 
Queen  is  trying  to  arrange.  Amongst  others  the  reconciliation  of 
Vendome  and  the  Guises,  which  is  being  negotiated  through  the 
Queen  of  Scotland.  They  (the  Guises)  are  being  offered  all  they 
want,  and  the  Queen  goes  to  the  length  of  saying,  that  if  Vendome 
affronts  them  she  will  take  their  part.  This  is  only  to  prevent  them 
from  appealing  to  the  protection  of  your  Majesty.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this  matter  or  others,  which  she  is  planning 
with  such  diligence. 

The  usual  good  understanding  exists  between  this  Queen  and  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  but  the  latter  has  not  yet  ratified  the  treaty  of 
peace  recently  concluded,  and  the  folks  here  have  not  dared  to  press 
her,  but  have  rather  given  her  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  this  throne 
in  order  to  get  her  to  marry  to  their  liking.  It  is  said  lately  that 
Lady  Maigaret  wants  to  marry  her  son  to  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  suspicion  here,  and  the  Earl  her 
husband  has  been  arrested  with  three  or  four  of  his  servants  and 
others.  Lady  Margaret  is  expected  here  daily  with  her  son,  and  I 
think  the  Queen  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  getting  Parliament 
to  declare  that  there  is  no  certain  heir  to  the  crown,  and  giving  her 
the  power  of  nominating  whom  she  pleases  to  succeed  her.  This 
would  have  the  effect,  they  tell  her,  of  making  her  more  respected  in 
and  out  of  the  country,  and  would  ensure  her  living  more  securely  ; 
but  Cecil's  scheme,  and  he  rules  all,  is  only  to  exclude  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  and  Lady  Margaret  who  are  Catholics,  and  keep  .the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  heretics.  They  also  think  of  declaring 
incapable  of  reigning  these  other  women  who  descend  from  the 
Queen  Mary  of  France,  second  sister  of  King  Henry,  who  was 
married  to  the  Duke  Charles  Brandon  (Suffolk),  on  the  ground  that 
the  Duke  had  two  wives  living  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the 
King's  sister  was  not  his  legitimate  wife. 

They  keep  sending  more  ships  from  here,  ostensibly  for  trade, 
round  Cape  de  Verd,  and  the  French  are  doing  the  same.  A  French 
captain  called  Martin  de  la  Place,  who  arrived  here  from  those  parts 
two  or  three  months  ago,  has  recently  been  to  inform  the  Council 
about  the  navigation  there.  I  sent  to  have  his  ship  examined,  as  I 
wrote  to  your  Majesty,  suspecting  that  it  was  one  of  those_  which 
had  stolen  your  Majesty's  property  on  its  way  from  the  Indies,  but 
nothing  was  found,  and  he  said  he  knew  nothing  of  your  Majesty's 
vessel.     He  has  told  a  different  tale  since,  however,  and  recounts  the 
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whole  occurrence,  as  an  eyewitness,  in  detail.  I  am  sure  this  man 
got  his  share,  and  has  sent  it  all  to  the  Admiral,  by  whose  orders  he 
came  to  give  the  Council  the  information  they  required.  His  ship 
with  others,  Enorlish  and  French,  are  leaving  again  under  convoy, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  they  take  any  merchandise  except  a  few  samples. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  fitted  out  like  men-of-war-  and  well  found. 
Captain  Randolph,  who  is  one  of  those  to  whom  your  Majesty 
ordered  pensions  to  be  given  here,  has  left  in  a  ship  for  Cadiz  to  take 
certain  baths.  He  is  dissatisfied  and  well-informed  of  things  here. 
He  is  an  honest  man  well  affected  to  the  service  of  your  Majesty. — 
London,  31  Jan.  1562. 

9  Feb.     151.    The  King  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

All  yours  up  to  the  10th  January  received,  and  by  them  and  by 
copies  of  those  you  sent  to  the  Duchess  my  sister,  and  Cardinal  de 
Granvelle,  I  am  informed  of  all  that  has  p  issed  in  that  country.  I 
thank  you  for  your  care  and  diligence,  which  I  trust  you  will 
continue.  If  your  letters  have  not  been  answered  and  the  present 
does  not  deal  with  them  as  you  desire  it  is  from  no  want  of  will  on 
our  part  but  because  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  a 
resolution  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evils,  which 
must  be  attacked  at  their  roots,  and  as  the  matter  is  so  grave  and 
weighty  and  full  of  difEculties  it  must  be  deeply  considered  jointly 
with  the  state  of  our  own  affairs.  As  soon  as  I  arrive  at  a  decision 
I  will  send  full  particulars,  and  this  is  only  to  tell  you  thus  much, 
and  to  urge  you  continue  your  diligence  and  good  offices,  and  keep 
in  close  communication  with  the  Duchess  my  sister,~and  with  my 
ambassador  in  France. — Madrid,  9th  February  1.562. 

9  Feb.     152.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

I  wrote  last  week  the  enclosed  letter  which  did  not  go  as  the  post 
was  stopped  at  Dover.  The  ports  were  closed  as  it  was  suspected 
Lady  Margaret's  son  wished  to  escape,  and  the  Queen  herself  gave 
mo  to  understand  that  it  was  for  reasons  of  great  importance.  Many 
believe,  however,  that  it  was  only  an  artifice  to  give  them  time  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money  in  Antwerp  on  exchange  here,  the  exchanges 
having  risen  greatly  as  they  believed  there  that  the  value  of  money 
had  fallen.  The  reason  why  the  projected  reforms  in  the  coinage 
have  not  been  effected  is  that  Paget  assured  the  Queen  that  it  would 
cause  disturbances  in  the  country  and  in  fact  meetings  had  been  held 
in  various  places  about  it.  The  statement  that  Lady  Margaret's  son 
lias  fled  to  Scotland  is  thought  to  be  false.  If  it  were  true  the 
Queen  would  not  be  so  calm  as  she  is,  and  the  young  man  may  be 
expected  here  with  his  mother  any  day.  I  hear  they  have  sent  to 
arrest  two  or  three  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  the  country  on 
suspicion  of  their  favouring  the  cause  of  this  youngster. 

They  have  thought  well  also  to  inquire  whether  I  have  any  under- 
standing with  Lady  Margaret,  and  have  asked  all  those  who  have 
been  arrested  on  this  account  if  I  know  anything  of  the  matters 
they  confess.  The  truth  is  they  can  hear  nothing  of  me  but  what  the 
Queen  should  be  pleased  at,  but  these  heretics  so  dislike  my  stay  here 
that  they  cease  not  to  plot  how  they  can  place  me  in  her  bad  graces. 
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What  they  are  doing  with  me  now  in  Lady  Margaret's  affair  they  did 
last  year  when  the  Abbe  Martinengo's  coming  was  under  discussion,  but 
they  have  never  dared  to  go  so  far  as  this  before,  not  even  the  Queen 
herself,  who  sent  ye&terday  to  invite  me  to  an  entertainment  they 
are  giving  to-daj'  with  the  intention  as  I  suspect  of  bringing  me  to 
words  with  the  French  ambassador  on  the  question  of  precedence, 
but  I  excused  myself  from  going.  I  went  to  speak  to  the  Queen 
three  days  since  about  the  safe  conduct  for  the  Hospitaller  of  St. 
John,  as  your  Majesty  ordered,  and  I  thought  well  not  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  was  very  tired  of  these  inquiries  and 
investigations  every  year  about  me  and  their  taking  note  of  those 
who  went  in  and  out  of  my  house,  which  was  so  notorious  that  I 
could  not  avoid  advising  your  Majesty  about  it.  She  answered  me 
with  all  the  amiability  in  the  world,  but  what  I  tell  your  Majesty  is 
the  simple  truth,  and  I  believe  they  would  be  very  glad  if  there  were 
no  one  here  to  look  after  any  other  interests  than  their  own. — 
London,  9th  February  1562. 

6  March.   153.    Bishop  Quadra  to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

I  wrote  on  the  28th  ultimo  and  sent  copies  of  wi)at  the  cardinal 
of  Ferrara  and  Morette  had  written  to  me.  I  have  not  spoken  to 
the  Queen  on  the  matter  as  the  signs  up  to  the  present  are  not  to  be 
feared.  I  have  convinced  myself  this  week  that  these  people  who 
are  fitting  out  some  ships  to  send,  as  they  say,  to  Berwick  with 
munitions  and  money  are  really  going  to  send  them  to  help  the 
risings  and  tumults  which  this  Queen  has  encouraged  in  Scotland. 
She  cannot  endure  that  religion  should  be  upheld  in  that  country  or 
that  their  Queen  should  send  representatives  to  the  Concilio.  They 
are  also  full  of  suspicion  of  the  news  that  many  of  the  gentlemen 
of  this  country,  both  because  they  are  Catiiolics  and  because  they 
are  tired  of  what  is  going  on  here,  have  offered  their  services  to  the 
queen  of  Scotland  and  are  in  communication  with  her.  Lady 
Margaret's  affair  also  enters  into  this  question.  They  have  not  done 
much  against  her  yet,  but  perhaps  when  they  have  despatched  these 
ships  and  placed  them  between  England  and  Scotland  and  occupied 
the  land  passes  they  may  lay  hands  on  her  and  on  some  others  with 
whom  they  are  now  temporising. 

I  also  hear  that  this  week  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  in  Lancaster 
(under  pretext  of  a  hare  hunt)  of  some  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  not 
favourable  to  the  Catholics,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  amongst  others,  and 
it  is  suspected  that  this  meeting  may  be  to  fall  unawares  on  some  of 
the  Catholics  who  are  most  feared  but  whom  they  dare  not  arrest 
without  some  such  precaution  for  fear  of  a  disaster.  Those  who  are 
to  meet  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  are  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  Lord  Hunsdon,  cousin 
of  the  Queen,  and  others.  Thei'e  is  not  a  head  amongst  them  worth 
anything  except  that  of  the  Duke,  and  I  should  be  astounded  at  his 
entering  into  such  an  enterprise  as  he  is  not  at  all  attached  to  the 
present  state  of  things  in  religion  or  otherwise.  Quite  the  contrary. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  five  or  six  ships  are 
being  fitted  out  which  are  to  be  despatched  next  week  in  the 
direction  of  Scotland,  and  which  will  very  soon  cause  trouble  there, 
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I  have  thought  well  to  advise  you  thereof  by  this  special  messenger. 
The  sum  total  of  it  is  that  these  people  neither  want  a  Concilio  nor 
anything  else  that  leads  to  harmony,  but  only  to  disturb  everything 
and  take  advantage  of  the  inquietude  of  neighbouring  countries  to 
hold  their  own. — London,  6th  March  1562. 

13  March.  154.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

b'ST'ms'  ^"  *^®  ^^^^  January  and  9th  November  I  wrote  your  Majesty  an 
Add.  26,056a.  ^ccount  of  afiairs  here  and  since  then  the  news  is  that  on  intelligence 
being  received  here  that  an  envoy  of  the  King  of  Sweden  (a 
Frenchman  named  Varennes)  had  arrived  in  Scotland  to  propose 
to  the  Queen  that  ambassadors  from  Sweden  should  be  received  to 
negotiate  her  marriage  with  the  King,  so  much  excitement  was 
caused  in  England  that  orders  were  at  once  given  to  fit  out  five  or 
six  ships  to  sail  for  Berwick  with  arms  and  munitions.  At  the 
same  time  money  was  sent  thither  to  pay  the  troops,  and  as  Grey  is 
srimewhat  discredited  they  talked  about  sending  Peter  Carew  in  his 
place.  These  ships  were  to  stay  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  to  obtain 
news  of  events  in  that  country.  All  these  preparations  \\  ere  com- 
menced, but  when  the  Marquis  d'Elboeuf  passed  here  on  his  way  to 
France,  it  became  known  that  this  Varennes  had  not  been  «ell 
received  or  favourably  despatched,  and  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  such  a  marriage,  the  people  here 
became  calmer  and  the  ships  will  not  go  until  after  Easter,  if  at  all. 
They  have  only  provided  three  or  four  small  vessels  at  Dover  to 
coast  up  and  down  and  watch  the  ships  that  pass.  The  Queen 
received  the  Marquis  (Elboeuf)  with  extraordinary  warmth,  and  Lord 
Eobert  sent  him  a  present  of  3,000  nobles  which  he  would  not 
accept.  The  design  is  to  win  over  these  uncles  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  in  order  that  tliey  may  persuade  her  to  marry  the  earl  of 
Arran  who  being  poor,  a  heretic  and  a  subject,  would  make  a  good 
precedent  for  this  Queen  to  marry  Robert.  But  the  principal  object 
is  to  prevent  the  queen  of  Scots  froni  marrying  anyone  powerful 
enough  to  cause  them  alarm.  This  Queen  is  trying  to  get  the 
queen  of  Scots  to  cone  and  see  her  in  Newcastle  or  some  other 
place  on  the  frontier,  but  she  will  be  very  badly  advised  if  she 
come.  The  visit  of  this  envoy  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to  Scotland 
has  caused  his  ambassador  here  to  be  treated  so  scurvily  that  he 
has  made  it  an  excuse  for  his  departure,  and  he  will  leave  in  a  week. 
They  say  that  in  his  last  audience  with  the  Queen  veiy  hard  words 
passed  between  them,  and  he  spoke  out  so  plainly  that  she  burst  into 
tears ;  but  he  has  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it  since  in  the  disagreeable 
and  discourteous  way  in  which  they  have  treated  him. 

They  have  recently  examined  here  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  four 
gentlemen  neighbours  of  his  in  York  who  had  been  summoned  by 
the  Council.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  against  him,  but, 
tiltliough  they  gave  him  hope  of  speedy  liberation,  they  sent  him  to 
the  Tower  the  day  before  yesterday ;  he  having  been  previously 
ujider  arrest  in  the  house  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  They  have 
sent  for  Lady  Margaret  and  her  sons  and  will  treat  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Earl,  and  will  then  declare  Lady  Margaret  a 
bastard,  on  the  ground  that  her  father,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  was 
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already  secretly  married  when  he  wedded  Queen  Margaret.  It 
appears  that  this  evidence  was  obtained  two  years  ago,  at  the  time' 
the  last  war  began  between  this  Queen  and  the  king  of  France  in 
Scotland.  These  lieretics  both  here  and  in  Scotland  are  much 
afraid  that  if  this  Queen  and  the  queen  of  Scots  were  to  die  Lady 
Margaret  would  succeed,  and  in  view  of  the  illness  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  at  the  time  they  ordered  certain  proceedings  to  be  taken  to 
prove  the  illegitimacy.  However  this  may  be,  the  inclination  of  the 
people  of  this  country  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Lady  Margaret's  son 
both  amongst  catholics  and  others  of  the  highest  standing.  Two  of 
them  recently  asked  me  if  your  Majesty  would  be  willing  for  this 
lad  to  take  refuge  in  Flanders  or  in  some  place  in  this  country  where 
help  could  be  given  to  him.  I  could  only  say  that  your  Majesty  was 
not  yet  aware  of  what  was  going  on  here,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
your  answer  would  be  in  such  case,  but  I  was  convinced  of  the 
goodwill  your  Majesty  bore  to  Lady  Margaret  on  account  of  her 
virtue  and  goodness.  I  think  one  of  these  men  called  Cobham 
must  have  gone  very  far  in  this  business,  as  he  is  very  uneasy,  and 
has  sought  an  excuse  for  going  to  the  baths  of  Liege  (?).  This  week 
public  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  intended  depreciation 
of  the  coinage  will  not  take  place,  and  people  are  forbidden  to  discuss 
the  matter  under  heavy  perialties.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  measure 
had  been  carried  out  it  would  have  caused  a  disturbance.  There  is 
no  improvement  in  religious  matters,  althougli  Cardinal  Ferrara  has 
again  ineffectually  tried  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Queen  by 
means  of  a  Florentine  called  Guido  Cavalcanti,  but  it  has  only  made 
these  people  less  alarmed  than  before,  as  they  see  themselves 
besought  in  such  a  way.  What  makes  them  the  more  pertinacious 
is  that  they  hear  that,  Vendome's  pretended  Catholicism  and  zeal 
notwithstanding,  none  of  the  enactments  against  the  heretics  will  be 
enforced,  and  that  everyone  (in  France)  will  be  allowed  to  follow 
his  own  religion.  This  is  not  quite  what  these  people  wislied,  as 
they  expected  religion  there  would  have  changed  altogether,  but 
still  it  is  a  oreat  deal  to  be  assured  that  no  harm  will  come  to  them 
from  France,  their  party  there  being  so  strong,  and  that  no  great 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  Concilio  or  its  decisions  respected  in 
France.  I  hear  this  from  Foixthe  new  French  ambassador  here  who 
hears  mass  and  calls  himself  a  Catholic,  but  whose  acts  are  doubtful. 
I  have  been  suffering  great  need  here  for  a  long  time  past,  both 
because  the  expenses  I  am  obliged  to  incur  are  beyond  my  means, 
and  because  a  large  portion  of  what  your  Majesty  has  ordered  to  be 
paid  is  lost  in  exchange.  As  I  have  no  piivate  means  to  fall  back 
upon  I  am  thus  obliged  to  be  always  importuning  your  Majesty  on 
this  matter,  to  my  own  terrible  shame  and  confusion,  as  my  wish  is 
only  to  serve  your  Majesty.  Pray  do  not  let  me  suffer  more  as  my 
office  is  degraded  thereby,  and  your  Majesty's  interests  suffer. — 
London,  13th  March  1562. 

14  Marcli.  155.     Bishop  Quadra  to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

By  my  letter  to  his  Majesty  your  eminence  will  be  advised  of  all 
tliat  is  happening,  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  repeating  it 
here.     I  write  to  Madame  as  usual. 
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This  business  of  Lady  Margaret  will  doubtless  do  harm  to  some 
and  is  not  harmless  to  me,  as  the  heretics  have  spread  amongst  the 
common  people  that  I  had  a  hand  in  it,  although  to  me  personally 
they  dissemble.  In  truth,  unless  it  be  in  my  wishes  about  religion  I 
have  not  offended  them  even  venially,  although  I  have  tried  to 
understand  the  feelings  which  moved  them.  The  imprisonment  of 
this  good  lady  cannot  fail  to  trouble  many  Catholics  and  others,  and 
in  my  opinion  things  here  cannot  avoid  disturbance  shortly  for  the 
disorder  and  bad  government  are  beyond  belief.  With  all  this 
the  Queen  is  still  persistent,  and  as  I  am  told  threatened  with 
dropsy,  which  she  barely  escaped  last  September.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  this  HS  I  have  it  from  a  doctor  and  two  ladies  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know. 

The  last  post  from  Spain  brought  me  no  letter  even  from  my 
servant  which  seems  very  extraordinary,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  over  there  (in  Brussels)  after  Easter.  Pray  favour  me 
by  speaking  to  Madame  about  it,  and,  if  there  be  no  objection,  give 
me  leave  as  otherwise  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  shall  be  able 
to  manage  and  pay  what  I  owe,  which  at  present  is  quite  impossible, 
and  moreover  to  wait  so  long  for  mails  which  bring  me  nothing. 
If  I  asked  his  Majesty  what  others  ask  of  him  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  he  answered  that  he  could  not  send  it,  but  asking,  as  I  do, 
only  for  payment  of  what  is  owing  to  me  so  as  to  be  able  to  serve 
him  in  this  prison  where  I  have  been  four  years,  and  to  get  no 
answer  at  all  either  yes  or  no,  and  no  instructions  as  to  what  I 
am  to  do  or  undo  in  affairs  here  appears  to  go  beyond  indifference 
and  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  small  account  in  which  his  Majesty 
holds  my  residence  here.  I  beseech  your  Eminence  to  aid  me  to 
get  out  of  this  place  without  offence,  even  though  it  be  without 
reward.  This  will  content  me  as  I  am  not  ambitious,  and  care  little 
about  being  rich.  I  am  in  such  grief  that  perhaps  I  write  what 
I  ought  not.  Pardon  it  all  for  the  love  of  the  Lord. — London,  14th 
March  1562. 


20  March.  156.    Bishop  Quadea  to  the  King. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  Majesty  dated  9th  February, 
and  see  that  all  mine  to  that  date  had  been  received.  I  have  now 
to  say  that  yesterday  Mason  and  Petre  came  to  see  me  from  the 
Queen  and  told  me  that  she  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  your 
Majesty's  court  to  maintain  the  friendship  between  your  Majesty 
and  her  which  had  .existed  from  the  time  of  your  forbeajrs,  but 
that  the  said  ambassador  and  his  servants  had  received  such  harsh 
treatment  in  Spain,  their  trunks  being  broken  open  and  everything 
examined,  even  their  papers,  and  some  of  the  people  imprisoned, 
that  she  thinks  her  honour  will  not  permit  her  to  suffer  it,  and  there- 
fore desires  to  complain  of  it  to  your  Majesty  through  me,  and  to 
beg  your  Majesty  to  have  the  matter  remediedj  as  otherwise  she  will 
be  obliged  to  recall  the  ambassador  and  hopes  your  Majesty  will  not 
take  it  in  evil  part.  I  said  I  would  do  all  the  Queen  desired,  but 
wished  to  know  in  detail  where  this  harsli    treatment  had  been 
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suffered,  and  by  whom,  and  also  whether  Challoner  had  brought  it 
to  your  Majesty's  notice,  and  what  answer  had  been  given.  In  view 
of  these  facts  it  will  he  easy,  I  said,  to  discover  whether  these  acts 
had  been  casual  or  had  proceeded  from  your  Majesty's  wishes,  so  as 
to  appreciate  them  at  their  proper  importance. 

They  said  they  knew  no  more  than  that  the  Queen  had  told  them 
to  say  what  they  had  said,  with  her  own  lips,  but  they  believed  that 
the  afiair  had  arisen  through  some  of  Challoner's  servants  who  were 
landing  in  Biscay  being  treated  in  this  manner.  Although  I  fancy 
that  they  themselves  (Mason  and  Petre)  thought  the  occasion  was 
hardly  one  to  take  so  much  to  heart,  they  delivered  their  message 
and  repeated  several  times  the  words  about  your  Majesty  not  taking 
it  in  evil  part  if  the  Queen  recalled  her  ambassador.  This  would 
not  be  much  for  them  to  do  as  I  have  conveyed  to  your  Majesty  in 
former  letters  that  what  they  really  aim  at  is  to  make  people  think 
that  any  dissension  between  your  Majesty  and  the  Queen  must  arise 
through  the  bad  treatment  of  her  and  her  subjects  in  Spain,  and  that 
she  has  no  intention  of  offending  the  people  in  the  Netherlands.  I 
did  not  care  to  bandy  words  with  them  nor  to  discuss  the  indecorous 
treatment  they  have  extended  to  me  and  of  which  I  have  not  com- 
plained to  your  Majesty  as  I  did  not  think  necessary,  hut  it  would, 
I  think,  be  advisable  to  revert  to  it  to  Challonet-  to  show  him  that  if 
he  complains  in  Spain  of  these  casual  matters  I  have  much  greater 
reason  to  complain  of  the  suspicion  with  which  I  am  treated.  Not 
a  man  dares  to  enter  my  house  because  of  the  distrust  that  is 
publicly  shown  of  all  those  who  associate  with  me,  and  not  a  person 
is  arrested  for  State  reasons  without  his  being  asked  whether  he  has 
any  conversation  with  me.  They  have  done  this  in  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas's  affair,  but  have  never  found  what  they  seek. — London, 
20th  March  1562. 


2  April.   157.     Bishop  Quadea  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

B.  M.,  MS.  I  lately  besought  your  Highness's  permission  to  go  to  Flanders  to 
Archived  put  Certain  affairs  of  my  own  in  order,  and  especially  as  regards  my 
Add.  28,173a.  maintenance  here  which  causes  me  great  distress.  I  think  well  to 
send  the  bearer  of  this  letter  Alexander  del  Gesso  to  beg  your 
Highness  personally  to  grant  me  this  favour  and  return  at  once 
with  the  answer,  so  that  if  your  Highness  thinks  I  had  better  not 
leave  I  may  seek  some  other  way  out  of  my  difficulties  and  fulfil 
my  obligations  although  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  shall  do  it. 

The  Swedish  ambassador  leaves  here  in  three  days.  He  says 
he  is  instructed  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  that  five  Swedish  ships  are 
waiting  to  escort  him  although  he  is  still  in  fear  that  the  English 
ships  which  left  here,  ostensibly  for  Berwick,  may  play  him  some 
trick.  It  seems  he  was  going  to  speak  to  the  Council  about  it. 
The  Queen  writes  to  the  king  of  Sweden  that  although  the 
invariable  custom  is  when  ambassadors  are  recalled  to  present  a 
special  letter  to  that  effect  it  has  not  been  done  in  this  case.  He 
appears  so  desirous  of  going,  however,  that  she  has  not  detained 
him  and,  notwithstanding  the  marriage  negotiations  having  come  to 
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nothing,  she  s.till  remained  as  friendly  and  kindly  towards  him  as 
ever.  It  is  believed  that  the  King  will  do  his  best  to  get  the  queen 
of  Scotland  in  the  belief  that  many  of  his  friends  here  would  stand 
by  him  in  an  enterprise  against  this  country  and,  certainly,  if  he 
is  clever  and  this  Queen  do  not  alter  her  style  of  proceeding  she  maj' 
yet  find  herself  deceived.  The  Scotch  Parliament  was  sitting,  and  it 
is  said  they  would  resolve  about  sending  to  the  Goncilio  and  decide 
the  question  of  the  Queen's  marriage.  Her  Majesty  was  recently  in 
the  city  of  St.  Andrews, 

Several  couriers  have  recently  come  hither  from  France,  and 
others  have  gone  thither.  It  is  suspected  that  the  French 
protestants  expect  to  need  the  help  of  those  here,  which  help  will 
not  fail  them.  God  grnnt  that  they  may  be  satisfied  with  staying 
at  home  and  not  try  to  disturb  other  people's  houses.  Lady 
Margaret  will  arrive  here  during  the  week,  a  prisoner,  with  her  two 
sons.  It  is  thought  that  after  they  have  examined  her  she  will  be 
cast  into  the  Tower  like  her  husband.  The  Tower  is  already  full  of 
prisoners,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  Queen  increase  daily. — London, 
3rd  April  1562. 

3  April.    158.    Bishop  Quadea  to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  already  too  late  for  his  Majesty  to  favour 
Eobert  in  his  marriage  affairs,  PS  I  am  sure  that  his  Majesty  would 
lose  the  support  of  all  the  catholics  here  if  it  were  seen  tliat  help 
were  given  him  without  any  stipulation  for  the  restoration  of 
religion.  It  would  also  greatly  offend  Eobert's  enemies,  whilst 
neither  he  nor  the  Queen  would  be  bound  to  anything.  She  desires 
not  to  act  in  accord  with  his  Majesty,  as  will  have  been  seen  by  her 
behaviour  in  this  case  and  all  others,  and  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  the  letter  they  requested  was  only  to  smooth  over  all  difficulties 
here  and  carry  out  their  intentions.  She  thinks  she  can  marry, 
or  unmarry  even  if  she  likes,  now  that  she  has  the  support  of  the 
heretics  here  and  in  France,  and  knows  the  trouble  our  affairs  are  in 
in  the  jSetherlands.  I  am  certain  that  this  Queen  has  thought  and 
studied  nothing  else  since  the  King  sailed  for  Spain,  but  how  to 
oust  him  from  the  Netherlands,  and  she  believes  the  best  way  to 
effect  this  is  to  embroil  them  over  there  on  religious  questions,  as 
I  wrote  months  ago.  God  grant  that  there  may  be  none  there 
(iu  Flanders)  who  wish  the  same.  As  to  the  French,  heretics,  and 
others,  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  desires  in  the  matter,  and  the 
Germans  will  certainly  help  to  the  same  end.  To  this  may  be  added 
that  they  can  only  be  cert!\in  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  catholic 
faction  in  this  way.  Her  (Elizabeth's)  natural  inclination  is  inimical 
to  the  King,  and  always  has  been  so.  She  believes  at  once  anything 
she  is  told  to  our  prejudice,  and  all  my  attention  and  flattery,  even  in 
Eobert's  affiiir  which  she  has  so  much  at  heart,  have  been  powerless 
to  brino-  her  round  to  his  Majesty's  side,  althougli  I  have  certainly 
spared  nothing,  and  cannot  reproach  myself  with  omitting  anything 
in  this  matter  which  tended  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  King. — 
London,  2nd  April  1562. 
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b'm'°ms'    ^^^'     "^^^  aforegoing  letter  contains  also  the  following  paragraphs 
Acid.  26,056a.  '^  ^^'s  transcript :— 

Laily  Marg;i,ret  will  arrive  here  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Her  sons 
remain  at  York  in  safe  hands,  and  the  going  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
with  the  other  hunters  in  that  direction  was  only  to  ensure  the 
province  against  any  rising  that  might  take  place  on  this  account. 

The  lawyers  here  are  still  busy  about  the  question  of  the  succession, 
and  I  hear  they  are  much  in  favour  of  Lady  Margaret.  When  they 
have  made  up  their  mind  who  is  the  rightful  heir  they  will  discuss 
how  they  shall  publish  it  or  if  at  all.  1  am  sure  it  will  all  end  by 
the  Queen  obtaining  power  to  select  her  own  successor  or  leave  the 
crown  by  will,  and  that  Lady  Margaret  will  thus  be  excluded,  and 
the  succession  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  heretic,  such  as  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon  or  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Shan  O'Neil  and  10  or  12  of  his  principal  followers  have 
received  the  holy  sacrament  in  my  house  with  the  utmost  secresy 
as  he  refused  to  receive  the  Queen's  communion.  He  has  assured 
me  that  he  is  and  will  be  perfectly  steadfast  on  the  question  of 
religion.  As  to  the  rest,  if  his  Majesty  should  intend  to  mend 
matters  here  radically  as  he  writes  me  from  Spain,  I  think  this  man 
will  be  a  most  important  instrument. 

I  am  sending  one  of  my  servants  to  Brussels,  and  as  I  think  it 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  some  papers  which  are  not  necessary  to  me, 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  by  him.  I  have  also 
instructed  him  to  bring  me  the  consecrated  oils,  as  Catholics  come 
to  me  for  them. 

11  April.  160.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  ok  Parma. 

Brussels  To  your  Highness'  letter  of  the  4th  instant  giving  me  to  under- 

B^m'^Ms'  stand  that  you  do  not  consider  it  advisable  that  I  should  visit 
^dd.  28,173a.  Flanders,  as  I  had  supplicated  your  Highness  to  allow  me,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  I  will  obey  in  this  as  in  all  things,  especially  as  I 
have  now  received  a  certa'm  sum  of  money  to  meet  part  of  my  needs. 
I  humbly  thank  your  Highness  for  the  provision  you  say  you  have 
made  for  me,  and  your  promised  intercession  with  his  Majesty  in 
my  favour. 

The  Swedish  ambassador  has  been  to  take  leave  of  me,  and  assures 
me  of  the  deep  obligation  under  which  his  King  is  to  his  Majesty 
and  your  Highness  for  the  passport  and  preparations  made  in  the 
ports  in  anticipation  of  his  King's  voyage.  He  says  he  greatly 
desires  that  this  friendship  may  be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his 
King  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  Caesarian  Majesty,  to  whom  I 
believe  he  has  sent  ambassadors  to  propose  it. 

News  comes  from  Scotland  that  the  Queen  has  been  in  great  peril 
of  imprisonment,  and  some  say  even  of  death,  from  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  other  conspirators.  The 
plot,  however,  was  discovered  the  day  before  it  was  to  be  attempted 
by  the  interception  of  certain  monies  which  were  being  sent  to  the 
Earl  for  the  payment  of  the  people  who  were  to  rise.  No  other 
particulars  are  known,  but  as  soon  as  anything  is  to  be  learnt  I  will 
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advise  your  Highness.  It  is  positively  asserted  here  that  the 
Landgrave,*  and  the  Count  Palatine  wiU  help  the  Admiral  of  France, 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  their  party,  and  have  sent  to  urge  them  to 
stand  film  and  they  shall  not  lack  either  money  or  men.  I  think 
well  to  inform  your  Highness  of  this,  although  1  do  not  know  it  for 
certain. 

P.S. — I  humbly  salute  your  Highness  foi-  the  favour  you  have 
deigned  to  extend  to  M.  Robert.f  respecting  the  license  to  export  the 
horses,  and  also  to  Cobham  to  export  the  50  harquebusses. — London, 
11th  April  1562. 

5  May.     161.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Brussels  On  the  30th  ultimo  I  wrote  to  your  Highness  giving  advice  of  the 

B  M  'm  S  s-irival  of  the  Count  de  Roussy  here  from  France  and  the  departure 
Add.  28i7Sa.  of  Henry  Sidney  thither  on  behalf  of  this  Queen.  I  thought  it  was 
of  some  importance  that  your  Highness  should  have  timely  news  of 
what  was  going  on  and,  as  by  waiting  for  the  ordinary  post  the 
letters  would  not  reach  you  for  at  least  12  days,  I  despatched  a 
Flewiish  courier,  who  is  one  of  the  regular  men  and  a  trustworthy 
person,  with  the  idea  that,  seeing  the  fine  weather  we  were  having, 
he  would  arrive  in  three  days.  He  left  London  on  Wednesday  after 
midnight,  and  went  to  Gravesend  by  water.  Leaving  his  inn  next 
morning  he  was  accompanied  by  four  horsemen  in  the  dress  of 
gentlemen,  and  these,  with  two  others  who  had  pi'eceded  them  on 
foot,  stopped  him  two  niiles  from  Gravesend  and  kept  him  in  a  house 
all  Thursday  until  Friday  morning.  They  signified  to  him  that  they 
were  after  some  money  and  jewels  they  said  I  was  sending  to 
Flanders,  but  really  this  was  only  to  gain  time  for  my  letters  to  be 
sent  to  London  and  back  again,  which  was  done,  and  in  fact  the 
letters  were  brought  to  the  palace  here  where  they  were  opened  and 
copies  of  them  taken.  The  highwaymen  were  envoys  of  Secretary 
Cecil  sent  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  courier  and  were  not 
common  thieves.  I  could  swear  that  this  is  the  case  although,  as 
for  proving  it  by  evidence,  that  I  cannot  do,  but  I  am  certain  of  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  courier  will  have  dared  to  recount  this 
insult  in  Flanders,  or  if  your  Highness  has  heard  of  it,  but  I  have 
thought  proper  to  inform  your  Highness  of  it  and  enclose  copy  of 
the  letter  written  by  the  courier  to  me.  If  the  man  is  still  in 
Flauders  he  can  inform  your  Highness  of  full  particulars  and  the 
names  of  those  who  attacked  him,  which  he  knows.  I  do  not 
propose  to  mention  the  matter  to  the  Queen  until  I  have  your 
Highness'  orders,  as  to  what  I  am  to  say.  I  cannot  however 
refrain  from  saying  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  been  treated  as 
if  I  were  the  representative  of  some  prince  at  open  enmity  with  this 
Queen.  I  wrote  to  your  Highness  also  by  the  ordinary  Antwerp 
courier,  and  I  am  not  without  apprehension  that  the  same  thing 
may  happen  to  these  letters  as  to  the  others.  Armament  is  still 
progressing  here  and  all  the  munitions  and  heavy  guns  are  being 
sent  to  Rye  (a  la  Rya.)     I   understand   the  Queen  is   determined  to 

♦OfHeese.  t  Dudley. 
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use  all  her  efforts  (if  the  French  rebels  do  not  desert  h^r)  to  prevent 
,  the  Guises  from  remaining  at  the  head  of  affairs  iu  France,  fearing 
that  by  their  aid  the  queen  of  Scotland  may  make  a  better  match 
thau  will  be  good  for  matters  in  this  country.  They  also  think  that 
this  armament  laay  encourage  the  uneasy  feeling  in  the  States  on 
the  occasion  of  the  choice  of  the  new  Bishops  which  is  so  much 
talked  about  here  that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  true. — London, 
5th  May  1562. 

24  May,    162.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  courier  whom  they  stopped  the  other  day  came  back  last 
week.  I  have  examined  him  and  send  copy  of  his  testimony  which 
confirms  what  I  had  heard  before  his  arrival.  I  spoke  to  the  Queen 
about  it  as  your  Highness  ordered,  and  she  pretended  s!ie  had  heard 
nothing  of  it  before,  but  said  if  the  person  who  had  done  it  could  be 
discovered  she  would  have  him  punished. 

She  added  however  that  if  she  suspected  anything  was  being 
written  from  here  against  her  interests  she  would,  in  such  case,  not 
hesitate  to  stop  the  posts  and  examine  what  concerned  her.  I  told 
her  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  right  as  it  could  not  be  done  without 
open  offence  and  enmity.  She  said  it  was  offeace  and  enmity  to  act 
to  her  injury  in  her  own  kingdom,  and  I  thought  necessary  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  inform  her  of  the  many  slights  to  which  I  am 
subjected  here  and  the  absence  of  excuse  for  such  behaviour,  as  I 
had  never  acted  in  the  way  she  spoke  of.  In  answer  to  this  she 
said  she  had  also  complained  of  certain  slights  from  me.  These  are 
all  maUcious  inventions  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  me  begone 
from  here,  and  would  be  much  worse  if  Lord  Robert,  who  has 
certainly  always  stood  by  me,  were  not  on  my  side. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  complaints  she  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
and  tried  to  reassure  me  with  pleasant  words.  God  grant  that  her 
acts  may  be  in  accord  therewith,  for  it  is  high  time  slie  undeceived 
herself  and  set  about  pacifying  the  country  which  is  truly  very 
excited  and  in  a  dangerous  state  for  her.  She  talked  at  length 
about  the  Concilio  and  sought  to  convince  me  that  she  desired  the 
harmony  of  Christianity  and  a  settlement  of  religious  matters.  She 
said  she  had  intended  to  send  representatives  to  the  Conoilio.  When 
they  come  to  the  point,  however,  I  see  no  signs  of  any  intention  of 
doing  any  such  thing  and  I  think  she  is  only  temporizing.  I  will 
follow  the  usual  course,  which  is  to  tell  her  what  is  best  for  her 
conscience  and  her  peace,  and  assure  her  that  tbe  King  does  not 
intend  to  reject  her  friendship  oi  account  of  religious  differences  as 
some  people  wish  her  to  believe. — London,  24th  May  1562. 

4  June.    163.    The  King  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

Your  letters  of  21st  March  received,  and  copies  of  yours  to 
Madame  de  Parma  and  Cardinal  de  Granvelle  have  been  sen*  to  me. 
On  the  28th  May  also  arrived  yours  of  1st  May  sent  through  my 
commissary  at  Bilbao,  Juan  Martinez  de  Recalde,  by  the  Biscay  ship. 
This  was  an  excellent  thought,  and  1  was  very  glad  to  learn  the 
particulars  you  send  me  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  and 
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Scotland.  /  have  been  for  some  days  considering  and  discussing 
what  can  be  done  on  my  part  to  set  matters  right,  and  you  shall  be 
informed  of  the  resolution  we  may  arrive  at ;  the  principal  object 
of  this  letter  being  to  acknowledge  yours,  and  inform  you  of  the 

disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  France (A  long  account 

is  given  of  the  aid  Philip  had  agreed  to  lend  to  the  King  and 
Queen-Mother  of  France  against  the  rebels.)  You  will  inform  the 
queen  of  England  of  this,  and  justify  our  determination  to  her  and 
her  Council,  with  the  fair  speeches  and  arguments  you  know  how  to 
employ,  without  touching,  on  any  account,  any  other  reason  which 
they  might  suspect ;  as  prudence  will  show  you  this  would  not  be 
desirable.  You  will  let  us  know  how  they  take  it  there  and  what 
you  hear  about  it  with  your  usual  fulness.  You  will  have  heard 
already  of  the  illness  of  the  Prince,  my  son,  from  a  wound  in  the 
head  through  a  fall.  It  brought  him  so  low  that  there  were  but 
scant  hopes  for  his  life,  but  God  always  shows  his  clemency  in  sucli 
extreme  cases  and  deigned  to  preserve  him.  He  is  now  improving, 
and  with  the  divine  goodness  will  be  well  in  a  few  days.  We  advise 
you  for  your  information  and  that  you  may  inform  the  Queen. — 
Aranjuez,  4th  June  1562. 

6  June.    164.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Paema. 

Brussels  There  is  not   much  news   about  the  preparation  of  the  fleet,  as 

n  M  'ms  although  the  ships  are  ready,  the  stores  waiting,  and  the  crews 
Add.  28,i73a.under  orders,  nothing  is  done,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  until 
they  see  how  French  affairs  are  going.  If  the  heretics  there  prevail, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  these  people  may  be  moved  to  help  them, 
and  without  such  aid  1  do  not  think  they  can  do  much,  seeing  their 
lack  of  men  and  money  and  the  disunion  that  exists  in  the  country. 

A  secretary  of  the  queen  of  Scotland*  has  arrived  here  to  give  an 
account  of  Bothwell's  plot,  and  it  is  said  that  he  may  probably  go 
on  to  France  if  the  Queen  will  grant  him  a  passport.  The  Swedish 
ambassador  is  still  in  Scotland  and  will  reside  there. 

So  much  violence  and  insult  is  offered  to  me  here,  that  T  have  not 
been  able  to  refrain  from  writing  to  his  Majesty  about  it,  and 
beseech  your  Highness  to  help  me.  I  wish  I  could  avoid  giving 
your  Highness  this  annoyance,  and  I  have  done  my  best  with  that 
object.  All  my  efforts,  however,  have  been  fruitless  to  remedy  the 
wrong,  and  at  last  I  am  obliged  to  complain  and  suffer  no  longer  so 
great  an  insult.  This  Queen's  ministers  have  got  hold  of  a  servant 
of  mine,  who  some  years  since  was  in  Flanders  on  my  affairs,  and 
have  squeezed  out  of  him  all  the  secrets  he  knew  of  what  I  was 
doing  here,  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  are  trying  to  get  him 
back  into  my  house  again  (he  having  left  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  of  his  own  making)  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  informed 
through  him  of  all  I  may  do  with  regard  to  English  affairs.  I  was 
advised  of  this  in  good  time  to  prevent  any  harm  coming  to  me, 
except  by  the  stopping  of  my  courier  of  which  I  wrote  to  your 

*  Maitland  of  Lethington. 
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Highness.  I  have  requested  the  Queen  to  expel  him  (the  servant) 
from  the  country  as  a  fugitive,  or  else,  as  he  was  in  my  employment, 
that  he  shall  be  handed  over  to  me.*  Not  only  does  she  decline  to 
do  either,  but  refuses  me  audience  and  rides  the  higb  horse,  led  away 
as  she  is  by  the  falsehoods  of  this  man,  and  advised  by  enemies  of 
our  lord  the  King.  I  beg  your  Highness  to  deign  to  consider, 
whether  it  is  not  fitting  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  expulsion 
of  this  man,  or  his  surrender  to  me  in  accord  with  the  treaties  in 
force  between  the  Queen  and  his  Majesty,  and  in  case  your  Highness 
wishes  this  to  be  done,  send  me  at  once  the  letters  for  the  Queen. 
As  for  the  rest  I  shall  be  here  to  answer  for  all  that  I  have  done,  as 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  done  nothing  of  which  just  complaint 
can  be  made,  nor  can  they  say  that  I  have  fomented  disturbance  in 
the  country,  or  even  in  religious  matters  gone  beyond  what  any 
private  person  might  lawfully  do.  I  beseech  your  Highness  not  to 
fail  to  aid  me  in  a  matter  of  such  evil  precedent  and  grave  conse- 
quences, as  in  addition  to  his  Majesty's  service  my  own  honour 
is  concerned.  Believe  nie,  your  Highness,  it  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  I  can  say  here,  that  this  affair  should  be  taken  up. 
I  send  this  courier  with  orders  that  if  means  are  not  furnished 
hirn  there  to  go  on  to  Spain  he  is  to  make  the  journey  at  my  expense, 
as  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  his  Majesty  of  the  affair  before 
these  people  send  their  own  version  of  it.  The  messenger  was  in  my 
house  and  has  witnessed  all  that  passed,  and  I  therefore  beg  your 
Highness  to  allow  him  to  bear  this  despatch  to  his  Majesty ;  and  I 
beseech  your  Highness  for  my  own  sake  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
in  the  way  that  my  devotion  and  loyalty  have  deserved. — London, 
6th  June  1562. 


6  June    31.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

Kimancas,  On  the  first  ultimo  I  wrote  your  Majesty  a  long  letter  by  way  of 
Ad'd^^6^i)t&a  Bilbao  through  Juan  Martinez  de  Recalde.  The  ships  which  I  wrote 
to  your  Majesty  were  being  got  ready  are  now  fiuishel,  and  a  large 
store  of  munitions  and  victuals  laid  in,  as  if  an  important  enterprise 
were  to  be  undertaken,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  move  will  be  made 
whilst  the  affairs  of  the  rebels  in  France  are  not  more  prosperous 
than  at  present  and  until  the  English  are  given  some  place  they  can 
fortify,  although  some  of  the  councillors  think  the  Queen  should 
move  at  once  to  encourage  the  French  heretics  arid,  promote  the 
risings  in  Flanders.  Others,  however,  seeing  their  small  forces 
and  shortness  of  money,  togetlier  with  the  divided  state  of  opinion 
in  the  country,  think  better  to  stand  in  readiness  to  take  advantage 
of  events  in  France,  and  I  think  the  Queen  is  of  this  opmion, 
notwithstanding  that  her  hatred  of  the  Guises  and  her  suspicion  of 

*  This  servant  was  the  Bishop's  secretary,  Borghese  Venturini.  Three  days  before  the 
date  of  this  letter  (2  June  1562)  the  Bishop  had  sent  one  of  his  confidants  named  Luis  de 
Paz,  to  persuade  the  Secretary  to  come  back  again,  and  his  letter  of  credence  in  Italian 
was  probably  at  once  handed  to  Cecil,  as  it  is  now  in  the  Rolls  house  (Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Foreign  series.)  In  it  the  Bishop  urges  Borghese  to  remember  old  friendship, 
put  away  animosities  and  return. 
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their  rule  would  prompt  her  to  help  their  enemies.  What  stays  her 
is  the  fear  slie  feels  that  she  may  incur  your  Majesty's  displeasure, 
and  this  keeps  her  quiet  until  a  better  opportunity  arises. 

Much  is  being  said  here  lately  about  sending  to  the  Ooncilio,  and 
they 'give  out  that  it  is  their  intention  to  accredit  an  ambassador  to  it. 
Their  intention  was,  as  I  have  said,  to  stop  the  French  bishops  from 
going,  hut  having  failed  in  that  they  are  discussing  the  sending  of 
some  people  to  represent  the  heretic  churches  here  and  in  France  in 
order  to  protest,  so  that  they  may  not  be  held  as  altogether 
contumacious. 

Lethington,  the  queen  of  Scotland's  secretary,  has  come  here  this 
week  to  give  the  Queen  an  account  of  what  is  being  done  about  the 
duke  of  Cbatelherault's  and  the  earl  ofBothwell'a  plot,  and  they 
say  the  earl  is  in  danger  of  his  life  for  it.  The  duke  has  t  iken 
refuge  in  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  I  think  the  Queen  wishes  to  proceed 
against  them,  hut  fears  that  this  queen  would  hinder  her  by  giving 
help  to  them,  as  she  is  doing.  The  earl  of  Arran  has  been  out  of 
liis  mind  for  some  time,  but  they  say  he  is  better  now. 

This  Queen  cannot  hide  her  fear  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  may 
marry  some  person  who  may  give  trouble,  and  she  went  so  far  the 
other  day  as  to  tell  me  that  the  Marquis  d'Elbceuf  and  his  servants 
had  publicly  stated  here  that  his  niece  would  marry  our  prince 
{Don  Carlos).  This  was  at  the  time  when  we  had  very  bad  news 
of  the  health  of  His  Highness,  and  she  used  a  great  many  impertinent 
expressions  which  I  refrain  from  repeating,  but  answered  as  they 
deserved. 

The  earl  of  Derby  lately  received  a  letter  from  your  Majesty  by 
the  hands  of  a  carrier  in  his  country,  who  said  it  was  given  to  him 
by  a  servant  of  the  Count's  (de  Feria)  in  London,  which  servant 
cannot  now  be  found,  nor  can  we  discover  where  this  letter  came 
from.  The  Earl  sent  the  principal  person  in  his  household  to  ask 
me  about  it,  and  to  kaow  what  had  moved  your  Majesty  to  write 
him  a  letter  so  full  of  promises  and  favours.  I  said  I  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it,  which  caused  him  great  alarm.  If  I  can  get 
the  letter  itself  I  shall  see  whether  it  is  a  forgery,  and  we  can  then 
judge  if  it  is  a  plan  tu  discover  whether  the  Earl  has  any  under- 
standing with  your  Majesty.  These  suspicions  are  being  aroused 
in  the  Queen  by  those  who  wish  to  separate  her  from  your  Majesty 
for  their  own  ends. 

Juan  Pereira  D'Antas,  the  Portuguese  ambassador  in  France,  has 
come  here  to  try  and  reform  the  patent  given  by  this  Queen  last 
year  for  the  navigation  to  Ethiopia.  He  presented  his  written 
petition  with  sound  and  good  arguments,  but  they  have  answered 
him  as  usual,  and  even  worse,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  reply, 
although  unwillingly.  I  have  helped  him  all  I  can,  but  nothing  will 
bring  these  people  to  their  senses.  The  substance  of  their  answer 
is  that  they  (the  English)  claim  to  have  a  right  to  go  to  all  lands 
or  provinces  belonging  to  friendly  States  without  any  exception,  and 
those  who  forbid  them  to  do  so  will  be  excluded  from  their  (the 
English)  dominions. — London,  6th  June  1562. 
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6  June.     166.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  have  advised  your  Majesty  several  times  of  the  behaviour  they 
have  observed  here  since  they  knew  I  was  interested  in  the  marriage 
of  the  Queen  with  Lord  Robert,  in  order  to  make  her  suspicious  of 
me  and  embroil  me  with  her  because  they  feared  she  might  be  led 
to  restore  religion  by  my  persuasion. 

They  have  lately  adopted  a  means  which  has  succeeded  better  thaa 
the  others,  namel_y,  that  of  seducing  one  of  my  servants.  He 
frequently  went  from  me  to  Cecil  on  business,  and  the  devil  has 
prevailed  in  hiui  to  .such  an  extent,  or  the  secretary's  promises  have 
induced  him,  or  for  some  other  reason  they  have  persuaded  him  to 
leave  my  service  and  enter  that  of  the  Queen.  This  being  arranged, 
and  it  being  necessary  to  find  some  colourable  excuse  for  the  change 
he  picked  a  quarrel  with  another  of  my  servants,  whom  he  mortally- 
wounded,  and  on  the  following  day  complaining  of  me,  he  went  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  palace  people.  After  they  had  inteiTogated 
him  at  length  they  found  he  would  be  more  useful  to  them  in  my 
house  than  out  of  it,  so  they  sent  him  to  try  to  re-enter  my  service 
until  there  was  something  of  importance  to  tell  them.  He  tried 
therefore  to  gain  my  pardon  and  again  became  a  member  of  my 
household.  Un  the  dny  he  came  back  I  was  informed  of  all  that 
happened  by  B,  a  spy  who  was  placed  in  his  lodgings,  and  also  by  other 
servants  of  the  Queen  and  of  Cecil  and  by  Henry  Sidney.  Sidney 
informed  me  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made,  but  although  I 
was  convinced  that  lie  told  me  in  all  sincerity  as  my  friend,  and  an 
adherent  of  your  Majesty,  I  feared  that  others  might  have  informed 
him  knowing  he  would  convey  it  to  me  in  order  to  see  if  I  took 
any  action.  I  decided  to  remain  quiescent  and  watch  for  some  proof 
of  wliat  they  told  me.  Very  shortly  aftei'wards  they  arrested  Georga 
Chamberlayn,  a  gentleman  who  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  was  brought 
up  with  M.  Moatague,*  and  a  lawyer  named  Mariano  Valent 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  me.  They  presently  took 
a  courier  whom  I  had  sent  to  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  who  they 
thought  was  Gamboa,  one  of  your  Majesty's  couriers  here.  They 
thought  he  carried  letters  of  mine  for  your  Majesty  and  verbal  messages 
which  they  could  get  f loni  him  by  torture.  Those  who  took  this 
courier  were  two  brothers  and  other  servants  of  Lord  Cobham  who 
were  ordered  to'  undertake  it  much  against  their  will.  In  view  of  all 
these  indications  and  of  other  information  which  convinced  me  of 
the  bad  intentions  of  my  servant,  I  still  shrank  from  punishing  him 
by  extraordinary  means  or  sending  him  under  arrest  to  Flanders,  in 
order  to  avoid  scandal  and  for  fear  they  should  think  I  did  it  to  prevent 
the  discovery  of  some  important  agreement,  but  I  tried  to  send 
him  to  Brussels,  where  he  had  been  employed  in  my  aifairs  the  whole 
time  I  have  been  here  until  about  a  year  since.  I  could  not  get  him 
to  go,  however,  nor  would  he  go  to  his  own  house,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  him,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  went  to  the  Queen  and 
related  what  had  taken  place  and  how  I  had  refrained  from 
punishing  the  man,  so  as  to  leave  her  no  reason  for  thinking  of  me 

*  Anthony  Browne  Viscount  Montague,  who  had  been  Mastec  of  the  Horse  in  the  previous 
reign  and  was  an  adherent  of  Philip  and  the  CathoUc  party. 

a    6I>329.  Q 
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what  I  knew  many  would  like  to  persuade  her  to  think.  Since 
however  she  has  now  been  able  to  learn  all  the  man  had  to  tell 
about  what  passed  in  my  house  I  begged  she  would  expel  him  from 
the  kingdom.  She  told  me  she  knew  nothing  of  all  this  but 
would  enquire,  and  if  she  found  she  could  justly  expel  him  she 
would  do  so,  but  if  he  had  committed  no  crime  or  she  desired  to 
learn  matters  of  importance  to  her  State  she  did  not  know  how  she 
could  expel  him.  I  asked  her  to  reflect  what  a  bad  and  scandalous 
example  it  was,  as  this  man  had  injured  many  in  my  house,  but 
I  could  not  move  her  from  her  indecision.  Two  days  afterwards  she 
sent  to  say  that  she  had  ordered  the  servant  to  be  arrested  in  his  house 
so  that  I  might  ask  him  any  questions  I  liked.  I  replied  that  I  had 
not  requested  that  he  should  be  arrested,  but  that  he  should  either  be 
expelled  or  handed  over  to  me  as  I  could  not  place  a  servant  on  trial 
in  any  other  tribunals  but  those  of  your  Majesty  or  in  my  own 
house.  Not  only  was  this  not  done,  but  even  the  arrest  was  not 
carried  out,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  now  never  leaves  the 
palace,  where  they  have  him  examined  as  they  please  every  day.  I 
wished  to  speak  to  the  Queen  about  it  again,  but  they  kept  putting 
off  my  audience  from  day  to  day,  and  I  have  thought  well  to  despatch 
Gamboa  at  once  by  way  of  Flanders  so  that  Madame  may  be  informed 
of  affairs  by  this  letter  and  with  full  knowledge,  which  she  may  gain 
from  the  messenger  by  word  of  mouth  (he  having  been  an  inmate 
of  my  house  and  witnessed  all)  send  the  courier  on  and  advise  me 
also  what  I  am  to  do  pending  the  arrival  of  your  Majesty's  orders 
how  to  deal  with  so  gross  and  violent  an  act  as  this.  This  man  will 
probabl}''  have  told  them  many  things  which  he  may  have  heard  from 
the  persons  who  associate  with  me  and  some  discourses  which  I  have 
in  writing  and  which  they  cannot  fail  to  hear  with  pleasure,  but  the 
truth  is  that  as  for  any  treaty  or  agreement  against  the  Queen  or 
any  promise  about  such  a  thing,  he  can  say  nothing  excepting  falsely 
because  he  knows  nothing.  He  may  also  say  that  I  have  tried  to 
discover  the  truth  of  what  happens  here  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  which  indeed  is  my  duty.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  affairs  by  communication  with  any  of  the  Queen's 
household,  for  they  look  upon  me  as  if  I  were  the  minister  of  their 
greatest  enemy,  and  even  all  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Council 
are  forbidden  to  enter  my  house.  This  is  the  real  truth  about  the 
matter,  for  if  there  were  any  other  thing  in  which  I  was  conscious 
of  having  committed  an  error  I  have  so  great  a  confidence  in  your 
Majesty's  clemency  that  I  am  sure  it  would  be  forgiven  if  committed 
without  malice,  but  the  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  mis- 
fortune of  this  bad  man,  who  after  serving  me  faithfully  for  eight 
years  and  pretending  to  be  a  good  Christian,  has  fallen  to  ruin  in 
this  country  through  cupidity  and  loose  living  without  a  chance  of 
saving  him.  He  was  born  in  the  Pope's  dominions,  but  is  a  subject 
of  your  Majesty  by  reason  of  certain  grants  I  gave  him  in  the 
diocese  of  Aquila  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  I 
should  not  have  employed  him  however,  but  that  two  of  my 
S])anish  servants  who  were  employed  in  affairs  had  died.  I  beg  your 
Majesty  to  pardon  the  inconvenience  thus  caused  through  no  fault  of 
mine. 
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I  have  kept  back  this  letter  to  see  whether  the  Queen  would 
give  me  audience  before  she  went  to  Greenwich,  but  she  has  gone 
without  doing  so,  and  talking  with  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  who 
JDerhaps  spoke  to  her  of  me,  she  was  full  of  complaints  and  threats. 
If  she  wished  to  hear  the  truth  about  me  she  would  soon  lose  her 
anger,  but  if  she  chooses  to  give  more  credit  to  a  varlet  whom  they 
have  bribed  than  to  me  I  can  only  inform  your  Majesty  of  the  facts. 
She  told  the  Portuguese  ambassador  that  she  would  swamp  all  those 
who  wished  to  ruin  her.  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to 
undeceive  her  myself,  because,  as  I  have  said,  the  heretics  she  has 
around  her  know  no  rest  whilst  I  am  in  her  good  graces.  I  fancy 
the  anxiety  which  has  been  aroused  in  her  by  what  this  man  has 
said  about  the  close  understanding  I  have  with  the  Catholics  will 
make  her  think  of  putting  her  own  house  in  order  instead  of  breeding 
discord  elsewhere,  at  all  events  for  this  summer. — London,  6th  June 
1562. 

—        167.    Deposition  of  Damian  de  Dela  in  the  matter  of  Bishop 
Quadea's  servant,  Bueghes  Ventukin. 

On  the  5th  June  1562,  in  London,  Damian  de  Dela,  a  Valencian, 
a  tailor  by  trade,  residing  in  London,  being  interrogated  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra,  ambassador  in  England 
of  our  lord  the  king  of  Spain,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  what  had  passed 
between  Burghes  Venturin  and  Carlos  del  Sesso,  both  servants  to 
the  said  ambassador ;  said  that  he  (de  Dela)  being  in  the  house  of 
a  Burguridian,  a  neighbour  of  his,  to  visit  his  wife  who  was  confined, 
they  heard  a  nOise  in  the  street,  and  on  going  out  to  see  what  it  was 
they  found  a  large  number  of  people  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
archers  who  were  leading  Burghes  in  custody.  On  Damian  reaching 
Burghes  he  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  and  why  they  had 
taken  him  prisoner,  to  which  Burghes  answered  that  he  and 
Carlos  del  Sesso  had  fought  with  knives  and  he  thought  he  had 
killed  him.  He  begged  l^amian  to  try  and  save  him,  and  prevent 
him  from  being  taken  to  prisoti,  and  the  deponent  therefore  urged 
those  who  had  him  in  custody  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  lead 
him  across  the  fields  to  Westminster  in  order  to  take  him  in  a 
boat  from  there  to  Durham  Place,  but  when  they  had  arrived  at 
Westminster  Bridge  they  plied  those  who  had  charge  of  him  so 
hard  with  money  that-Jit  last  they  let  him  go  on  parole.  He  was 
then  free,  and  slept  that  night  in  the  house  of  Martin  de  la  Sierra, 
and  on  the  following  day  went  to  an  inn  at  Westmin.ster  where 
they  talked  over  what  had  occurred,  and  on  Damian  saying  to 
Burghes  that  it  was  lucky  for  him  the  stab  he  had  given  to 
Carlos  del  Sesso  was  not  mortal,  as  the  ambassador  would  have 
been  very  much  grieved  if  it  had  been,  he  answered  that  even  if 
he  had  killed  him  he  (Burghes)  would  not  have  suflered  for  it  as 
he  had  Secretary  Cecil  for  his  friend  and  others  of  the  Queen's 
household,  and  if  the  ambassador  were  to  prosecute  him  he  knew 
of  a  remedy.  Some  days  afterwards  when  Bui'ghes  had  been 
forgiven  and  was  back  again  in  the  ambassador's  house,  he  said 
to  the  deponent  in  Conversation  that  if  the  ambassador  did  not 
fulfil  his  promises  to  him  he  knew  what  he  should  do,  and  Peter, 
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a  servant  of  the  said  Burghes,  told  him  a  few  days  afterwards  that 
his  master  would  soon  be  married  and  rich.  He  understood  from 
what  (Burghes)  said  that  he  had  for  some  time  had  the  idea  of 
staying  in  England,  and  was  moody  and  quarrelsome  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  household.  He  swears  to  the  truth  of  these  things,  and 
as  he  cannot  write  places  his  mark  hereto. — Signed  by  me,  Marcos 
de  Ocoche,  servant  of  the  ambassador,  in  the  presence  of  Luis  de  Paz 
and  Cristobal  de  Gamboa,  date  and  place  cited  above. 

6  June.    168.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

I  am  greatly  troubled  about  a  disaster  that  has  happened  in  my 
house.  It  is  a  case  of  a  servant  of  mine  who  has  been  bribed  by 
the  Queen's  ministers  and  has  divulged  a  host  of  things  prejudicial 
to  private  persons  and,  even  in  public  matters,  has  laid  more  on  to 
me  than  he  could  truthfully  do.  It  has  been  impossible  to  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  as  the  promises  they  have  made  him  have  been 
so  great  and  his  wickedness  so  reckless  that  nothing  would  make 
him  turn  back,  and,  as  for  punishing  him  by  taking  his  life  by 
extraordinary  means,  apart  from  its  being  so  foreign  to  my  pro- 
fession, I  thought  it  would  probably  give  rise  to  greater  scandal 
and  enable  them  to  say  more  than  they  can  say  now.  I  could  satisfy 
the  Queen  about  it  if  she  would  hear  me,  but,  being  a  woman  and 
ill-informed  by  the  leading  men  in  her  Co^incil,  she  is  so  shocked 
that  I  do  not  know  to  what  lengths  she  will  go.  I  am  trying  to 
get  her  to  expel  this  bad  man  from  the  country,  as  she  ought  to 
do  in  fulfilment  of  the  treaties,  but  she  will  not  hear  of  it,  which 
distresses  me  more  than  anything  else  as  it  is  against  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  Majesty  besides  being  an  intolerable  insult  to  me. 
I  send  this  courier  to  ask  his  Majesty  for  redress,  and  I  beg  your 
Excellency,  in  view  of  what  I  write  to  the  King,  to  consider  whether 
the  case  is  one  in  which  your  Excellency  can  favour  me.  My  private 
honour  being  impugned  as  well  as  his  Majesty's  service  I  verily 
hope  that  your  Excellency  will  not  leave  me  unprotected,  and  will 
endeavour  that  this  unavoidable  accident  shall  not  injure  me  in 
what  is  of  most  importance,  namely,  his  Majesty's  gracious  favour. 
The  affair  has  made  so  much  noise  and  aroused  suspicion  in  so 
many  breasts  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  treason  of  this 
man  were  to  do  more  harm  to  the  Queen  than  to  me,  for  my 
residence  here  is  so  distasteful  to  the  heretics  that  they  have  done 
nothing  for  the  last  year  but  try  to  get  me  out  of  the  country,  and 
if  his  Majesty  does  not  intend  to  assist  in  these  affairs  the  best  way 
would  be  to  satisfy  them.  I  again  beg  of  your  Excellency  not  to 
abandon  me  in  this  business,  or  to  allow  this  great  insult  offered 
to  me  by  the  Queen  to  go  unredressed. — London,  6th  June  1562. 

20  June.  169.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

Since  writing  to  your  Majesty  on  the  6th  instant  by  Gamboa 
the  courier,  I  have  spoken  with  the  Queen,  who  tried  to  hide  her 
anger  with  me,  but  could  not  refrain  from  telling  me  that  she  was 
going  to  complain  to  your  Majesty  of  me  for  the  bad  offices  I  did  in 
always  writing  ill  of  her  and  her  affairs.  I  told  her  that  as  she  had 
my  servant  in  her  house  and  he  had  revealed  more  than  it  was  meet 
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for  her  to  know,  and  as  against  all  precedent  she  thought  fit  to 
call  me  to  account  for  my  communications  to  your  Majesty,  I  thought 
it  was  time  that  I  also  should  speak  plainly  and  tell  her  that  my 
despatches  to  your  Majesty,  good  or  bad,  had  all  been  consequent 
on  her  own  proceedings,  and  I  had  treated  her  matters  with  your 
Majesty  in  accordance  therewith  in  all  honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness. If  tins  did  not  meet  with  her  approval  it  was  at  all 
events  in  accord  with  ray  duty  to  God  and  your  Majesty  and  satis- 
factory to  my  own  conscience.  She  tried  to  convince  me  by 
citing  particular  cases,  and  at  last  said  I  could  not  deny  that 
I  had  sent  Dr.  Turner  to  Flanders  to  try  to  get  her  turned  oif 
the  throne  and  substitute  others  (meaning  Lady  Margaret).  I 
told  her  I  had  sent  the  doctor  to  arrange  my  private  affairs  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  his  going  (he  being  a  person  well  informed 
of  events  here)  to  tell  him  to  give  an  account  to  the  duchess  of  Parma 
of  the  state  of  the  French  negotiations  and  designs  in  this  country 
which  might  be  directed  to  securing  the  adherence  of  Lady  Margaret 
to  their  side  by  taking  her  son  and  maiTying  him  in  France,  by  which 
means,  even  if  the  queen  of  Scotland,  who  was  then  in  bad  health, 
were  to  die,  they  would  still  have  some  claim  to  a  footing  in  this 
country.  These  things  were  of  such  a  character  that  I  could  not 
avoid  informing  your  Majesty  of  them  and  warning  the  Duchess, 
seeing  that  war  was  being  prepared  between  the  king  of  France 
and  her  (the  Queen),  he  having  again  taken  the  title  and  anns  of  king 
of  England  and  publicly  announced  his  intention  to  invade  England, 
as  I  was  assured  by  the  bishop  of  Valence  and  M.  de  Raudau  when 
they  returned  from  Scotland.  I  said  the  fault  of  my  not  com- 
municating these  things  to  her  at  the  time  was  entirely  her  own  as 
she  would  never  allow  M.  de  Glajon  or  myself  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  her  affairs  or  exert  your  Majesty's  interest  in  her  favour 
but  actually  told  Glajon  and  me  that  your  Majesty  was  her  secret 
enemy.  As  I  saw,  however,  that  she  excluded  me  from  her  counsels, 
and  that  the  peace  she  had  concluded  with  France  was  only  a  make 
believe,  and  war  with  this  country  would  lead  to  the  breaking  of  the 
peace  elsewhere,  I  had  only  done  my  duty  in  obtaining  all  information 
as  to  the  pretensions  and  claims  of  the  various  possible  heirs  to  the 
crown  and  their  respective  characters,  designs  and  connection  to 
enable  your  Majesty  to  adopt  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary.  This 
was  during  the  life  of  King  Francis  when  war  was  to  be  feared,  but 
since  his  death  I  had  written  about  nothing  but  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Robert  (which  if  it  had  not  yeb  been  effected  was  from  no  lack  of 
good  offices  on  my  part)  and  the  question  of  the  Nuncio  and  her  taking 
part  in  the  Goiicilio,  and  she  knew  well  tliat  these  two  matters  had 
been  dealt  with  in  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  her  and  also  the  way  I 
had  been  treated  in  return.  She  tried  to  find  excuses  for  what  I  said, 
but  in  vain,  and  at  last  I  said  that  as  I  desired  to  satisfy  and  convince 
her  I  should  accept  it  as  a  favour  if  she  would  have  me  informed 
of  the  things  my  servant  had  said  to  my  detriment  in  order  that 
I  might  tell  her  frankly  the  truth,  but  that  if  she  did  not  want 
to  be  satisfied,  it  would  suffice  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  my 
actions  to  your  Majesty,  and  as  for  the  rest,  she  could  do  as  she 
thought  fit.     She  answered  that  she  would  send  someone  who  could 
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tell  me,  and  subsequently  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Dr,  Watton 
came  to  my  house  who  told  me  verbally  what  is  contained  in  the 
statement  I  send  herewith,  and  I  answered  to  the  effect  of  the  copy 
also  enclosed,  reserving  to  myself  however  the  right  of  replying  at 
at  length  to  the  Queen  when  I  should  see  her.  I  have  thought  well 
to  advise  your  Majesty  in  detail  of  all  this  in  order  that  an 
answer  may  be  given  to  the  Queen's  ambassador  when  he  speaks 
on  the  subject.  The  most  important  part  of  the  affair  is  the 
information  the  servant  has  given  them  about  Turner's  report,  which 
remained  in  the  possession  of  this  man  after  Turner  died  in  Brussels 
at  a  lodging  occupied  by  both  of  them.  Although  I  got  back 
the  original  in  the  doctors  own  handwriting  this  man  must  have 
kept  a  copy  by  means  of  which  and  a  few  drafts  he  has  stolen  from 
time  to  time  since  he  has  been  here  he  is  now  able  to  do  all  th's 
harm.  The  evil  will  greatly  increase  after  the  summer  because  just 
now  they  are  afraid  of  a  rising  and  of  the  aid  your  Majesty  might 
extend  to  the  Catholics  and  do  not  dare  to  arrest  those  whose  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  report.  I  am  informed  that  the  Councillors  are 
much  annoyed  that  the  Queen  revealed  to  me  the  secret  of  this 
report,  as  they  think  I  may  warn  those  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  it,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the  Chamberlain  and  Wotton  did 
not  mention  it  to  me.  This  fellow  has  also  greatly  injured  O'Neil 
whom  they  ordered  to  be  arrested  as  soon  as  they  heard  his  statement 
about  him.  With  respect  to  expelling  the  servant  from  the  country 
they  tell  me  the  Queen  will  not  fail  to  do  what  is  right,  so  I  have 
thought  well  not  refer  to  i^  again  until  I  know  your  Majesty's  wishes. 
The  Queen's  action  is  overbearing  and  unprecedented  in  this  case,  and 
I  am  told,  moreover,  that  she  had  promised  this  bad  man  an  income 
of  400  ducats  and  a  good  marriage  as  the  payment  for  his  treason, 
although  she  denies  it. 

It  seems  the  queen  of  Scotland  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  meeting 
with  this  Queen,  and  has  offered  to  come  as  far  as  Nottingham  to 
meet  her,  which  is  a  hundred  miles  from  here  on  the  road  to  York. 
Secretary  Lethington  is  here  trying  to  obtain  this,  but  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  he  would  stay  so  long  here  simply  for  this  and 
from  other  indications  I  cannot  help  suspecting;  that  the  coming 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland  so  confidently  and  so  far  hither  involves 
some  mystery.  This  Queen  (Elizabeth)  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
some  days  since,  and  preparations  were  being  made  but  she  has  since 
cooled  in  the  matter,  and  I  know  that  Cecil  is  of  opinion  that  the 
interview  shquld  not  take  place  and  that  the  Queen  should  not  leave 
here  this  summer. 

Two  days  since  Plessy,  a  former  groom  of  the  chamber  to  king  of 
France,  arrived  here  to  see  what  is  going  on,  as  they  have  news 
that  war  preparations  are  still  being  made  here.  The  Catholics  who 
are  in  power  there  have  not  much  confidence  in  the  French  ambassador 
here  and  have  sent  this  other  man  to  obtain  trustworthy  information. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Queen  can  at  any  time  have  16  well-armed  ships 
ready  in  eight  days  and  12  or  15  more  in  a  month,  but  as  I  have 
said  before,  if  the  prinpe  of  Condi's  aH£|,irs  do  i]ot  improve  I  do  not 
believe  these  people  will  start  oij^  on  uncertain  voyagp,  and  especially 
pince  ray  servant  has  told  them  of  the  l^i'gS  Oa^hpUc  party  the^Q 
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is  in  the  country,  of  which  truly  they  are  in  great  alarm.  The  earl 
of  Derby  has  sent  to  say  that  he  has  burnt  the  letter  that  was  given 
him  in  the  name  of  your  Majesty  as,  if  it  were  false,  which  it  certainly 
was,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  a  cause  of  complaint  between  the  Queen 
and  me.  He  had  witnesses  that  the  letter  contained  nothing  but 
compliments,  and  says  that  he  will  serve  your  Majesty  with  greater 
willingness  than  any  other  Prince  in  Christendom  after  his  own 
Queen. — London,  June  1562. 

20  June.  170.  Minute  of  the  Conversation  between  the  Ambassador  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Dr.  Wotton  respecting 
the  charges  made  against  the  Ambassador. 

B™r"Ms'         ■'■'  ^^^^  ^  ^^'^  s®^t  y°"^'  Majesty  the  leaves  of  a  book  written  by 
Add.  26,0560.  t^^  heretic  Dr.  Bale,*  in  which  your  Majesty  and  the  Spanish  nation 
are  spoken  ill  of,  and  that  I  had  written  to  your  Majesty  that  you 
could  judge  by  this  the  good  will  the  Queen  bore  you. 

Ansxuer :  It  is  true  I  sent  these  leaves  as  I  was  tired  of 
complaining  to  the  Queen  of  the  constant  writing  of  books,  farces 
and  songs  prejudicial  to  other  princes,  and  seeing  that  notwith- 
standing her  promises  no  attempt  was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

2.  That  I  had  written  that  the  Queen  had  given  a  church  to  the 
Spanish  heretics,  and  that  they  were  greatly  favoured  both  by  her 
and  the  Council. 

Answer :  I  wrote  that  the  Spanish  heretics  had  been  given  a  very 
large  house  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  London  in  which  they  might 
preach  thrice  a  week,  which  is  true,  as  it  also  is  that  they  are 
favoured  by  the  Queen.  Casiodoro,  who  went  to  the  conference  of 
Poissy  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  his  expenses  on 
the  road.  Throgmorton  and  the  earl  of  Bedford  have  also  given  him 
money  here  and  bis  father  and  mother  and  all  the  rest  of  them  hero 
are  provided  for. 

3.  That  O'Neil  had  taken  the  Sacrament  in  my  house. 

Answer  :  This  is  not  true,  although  my  chaplain  gave  his  chaplain 
twelve  consecrated  wafers  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  for  which  he  had 
asked  him.  As  regards  the  English  who  communicated  in  my  house 
T  have  told  the  Queen  several  times  that  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
turn  them  out  of  the  church. 

I  have  denied  about  John  O'Neil  absolutely,  and  asserted  that  he 
never  communicated  in  my  house  in  order  not  to  injure  him,  but  I 
believe  they  have  arrested  him  already,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  get  him  off  as  this  traitor  has  told  all  he  knows. 

4.  That  I  had  written  to  his  Majesty  that  the  Queen  was  his 
mortal  enemy. 

Answer :  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  said  these  words  of  the  Queen 
herself,  but  of  her  and  Cecil  and  the  rest  of  the  Council  together,  I 
may  have  said  it,  and  certainly  with  much  truth,  although  I  con- 
scientiously wish  it  were  otherwise.  In  this  I  did  what  I  consider 
my  duty  to  God  and  my  master  the  King. 

5.  That  I  had  written  to  his  Majesty  that  the  intention  of  the. 
Queen  was  to  promote  heresy  in  the  Netherlands  i^,  oi'der  by  this 

*  Pr.  John  Bale,  bishop  of  Ossory,  '         [^ 
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means  to  deprive  his  Majesty  of  possession  of  the  States  and  divide 
them  amongst  many  heretic  rulers  so  that  she  might  have  the  greater 
influence  over  them,  and  that  I  had  written  to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle 
recommending  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Haddon 
who  had  gone  to  Flanders  with  little  or  no  real  occasion. 

Answer:  The  designs  of  the  Queen  in  this  respect  have  been 
plainly  shown  by  herself,  and  she  used  words  at  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  Flanders  to  Spain  which  bear 
almost  the  same  meaning  as  is  here  complained  of.  And  certainly 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  heretics  here  who  take  refuge 
from  the  Netherlands  (of  whom  there  are  more  than  30,000  here 
and  at  Sandwich,  where  another  church  has  been  given  to  them  as 
being  a  convenient  place  of  passage  for  them)  is  such  that  nothing 
else  but  what  is  taking  place  could  be  expected,  and  the  evil  will 
grow  daily  in  that  country  seeing  the  countenance  shown  to  the 
godless  ones  who  come  hither.  When  Dr.  Haddon  the  Queen's 
Master  of  Bequests  and  one  of  the  four  Commissioners  here  against 
the  Catholics,  went  to  Flanders,  where  he  had  no  business  to  do  other 
than  at  Bruges,  his  business  there  being  an  insignificant  one  relating 
to  private  merchants,  I  do  not  think  I  did  wrong  in  advising  the 
Cardinal  who  he  was  and  what  he  was  going  for,  seeing  that 
Di'.  Haddon  was  one  of  those  who  wrote  two  years  ago  to  the 
officers  of  the  town  of  Furnes  the  insolent  and  scandalous  letter 
which  the  Duchess  has  seen  in  favour  of  certain  Flemings  who  were 
burnt  there,  and  suspicion  might  well  be  entertained  that  a  man , 
of  his  position  should  make  such  a  voyage  in  the  depth  of 
winter  for  a  matter  of  so  small  importance,  and  particularly  thUt 
he  should  go  all  over  the  Netherlands  in  such  weather  for  his 
pastime  alone.  As  they  are  in  such  constant  state  of  suspicion 
about  me  here  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to  arrest  visitors  to  my 
house  and  cross- question  them  tis  to  their  business  there,  it  is  surely 
not  extraordinary  that  I  should  have  suspected  this  man  and  advised 
the  Cardinal  as  I  had  so  many  reasons  for  doing  so. 

6.  That  I  had  written  to  his  Majesty  that  the  Queen  had  been 
secretly  married  to  Lord  Bobert  at  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  house. 

Anstver:  What  I  wrote  to  his  Majesty  about  this  was  the  same 
as  I  said  to  the  Queen,  which  was  that  people  were  saying  all  over 
the  town  that  the  wedding  had  taken  place,  which  at  the  time 
neither  surprised  nor  annoyed  her,  and  she  said  it  was  not  only 
people  outside  of  the  palace  who  had  thought  such  a  thing,  as  on  her 
return  that  afternoon  from  the  Earl's  house  her  own  ladies  in 
waiting  when  she  entered  her  chamber  with  Lord  Bobert  asked 
whether  they  were  to  kiss  his  hand  as  well  as  hers  to  which  she  had 
told  them  no,  and  that  they  were  not  to  believe  what  people  said. 
In  addition  to  this  he  (Bobert)  told  me  two  or  three  days  after  that 
the  Queen  had  promised  to  marry  him  but  not  this  year.  She  had 
told  me  also  with  an  oath  that  if  she  had  to  marry  an  Englishman  it 
should  only  be  Bobert.  I  had  refrained  from  communicating  these 
details  to  his  Majesty  for  the  sake  of  decorum,  and  I  do  not  tliink, 
considering  what  others  say  of  the  Queen,  that  I  should  be  doing  her 
any  injury  in  writing  to  his  Majesty  that  she  was  married,  which 
ip  fact  I  never  have  written,  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannqt  dq  so  with 
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truth. — Enclosed  in  letter  from  Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King,  20th 
June  1562. 


20  June.  171.    Bishop  Quadra  to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

Simancas,         The  Queen  says  she  loves  me  as  her  life,  and  pretends  to  believe 

Add.  26 056a.^^  above  all  the  world,  but  I  know  all  about  it.  This  traitor  has 
done  me  much  harm  by  telling  Robert  things  that  have  offended  him 
greatly.  Your  Eminence  knows  how  much  truth  there  was  in  them, 
bub  they  are  trying  to  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
present  plan  is  to  stand  by  the  Queen-Mother  if  the  rebels  in  France 
are  beaten,  and  so  avoid  having  anything  to  do  with  us.  The 
coming  of  the  queen  of  Scots  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  I  am 
much  concerjied  at  it. — London,  20th  June  1562. 

27  June.   172.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Simancas,  Ths  joumey  of  this  Queen  towards  York  to  meet  the  Queen  of 
Add.  26  056  Scotland  seems  to  be  cooling,  although  both  she  .nnd  Robeit  are  in 
'  favour  of  it.  The  Council,  however,  oppose  it  strongly,  not  only 
because  of  the  money  it  will  cost,  which  will  not  be  less  than 
40,000?.,  but  also  because  of  the  need  for  the  Queen's  presence  in 
London  in  these  times  with  French  affairs  in  their  present  condition. 
Besides  this  they  think  it  would  be  imprudent  for  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  show  herself  in  the  north  ei-n  provinces,  which  are  strongly 
catholic,  as  she  might  gain  popularity  there  to  the  Queen's  dis- 
advantage. It  may  be  believed,  therefore,  that  the  project  will  be 
dropped. — London,  27th  June  1562. 

4  July.    173.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 
Brussels  The  interview  between  this  Queen  and  the  queen  of  Scotland  has 

:^m''ms  ^^^^  arranged  for  the  middle  of  the  month,  at  Nottingham,  a  place  a 
Add.  28,  i73o.  hundred  miles  from  here  on  the  York  road,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  from  Scotland.  The  indecision  of  the  Queen  in  this  matter 
proceeded  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  affairs  in  France  would 
turn  out.  It  was  her  design  to  make  use  of  the  rebel  faction  if 
their  cause  was  successful  and,  if  otherwise,  to  make  friends  with 
the  Guises  by  means  of  the  Queen-Mother,  and  with  this  object  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  queen  of  Scotland.  This  was  the  purpose 
of  Sidney's  going.  The  reason  that  now  decides  her  is  the  news  that 
peace  will  be  made  with  the  Prince  of  Condd ;  and  Lethington  goes 
to  Scotland  to-day  or  to-morrow  with  the  news  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  his  mistress  to  set  out  on  her  journey.  He  is  accompanied 
by  a  French  gentleman  named  De  Croc,*  who  came  hither  six  days 
ago  to  forward  this  affair.  What  is  to  be  done  at  the  interview 
ostensibly  is  to  ratify  the  peace  which  is  to  be  done  by  the  Scotch 
Queen  on  some  assurance  being  previously  given  to  her  that  if  this 
Queen  die  without  issue  she  shall  be  accepted  as  heiress  to  the  crown. 
I  am  informed,  howover,  that  it  is  unquestionable  that  there  are 
some  other  and  greater  designs  underlying  this,  namely,  that  as  the 
queen  of  France  fears  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  with  our 
Prince  (Carlos)  as  much  as  the  queen  of  England  does,  they  think  that 
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jointly  they  can  hinder  it.  The  queen  of  France  thinks  that  a  good 
plan  to  eifect  this  would  be  to  marry  the  queen  of  Scots  to  the  son 
of  Lady  Margaret,  and  I  believe  Lord  James  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
This  brother  of  the  Queen  is  all  powerful  now  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  enmity  to  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his  sons,  would 
be  glad  to  hand  over  the  country  to  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  is 
the  foe  of  Chatelherault  and  his  rival  for  the  succession.  I  do 
not  know  how  this  Queen  will  take  such  a  marriage,  as  she  is 
displeased  with  Lady  Margai-et,  but  such  is  the  fear  she  feels  of 
our  lord  the  Prince  that  she  may  well  consent  to  it  to  ensure 
herself  against  him.  As  regards  religion  she  thinks  that  the  lad 
(Darnley)  may  in  time  be  persuaded  to  become  a  heretic,  which 
is  quite  possible,  and  she  will  not  lack  means  to  ensure  herself 
against  the  queen  of  Scots  and  Lady  Margaret  during  her  lifetime. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  a  closer  understanding  between 
them  (Mary  and  Margaret)  than  I  had  hitherto  been  informed  on 
the  subject  of  this  marriage,  to  judge  from  the  last  words  of  a 
note  I  received  from  her  (Margaret),  of  which  I  enclose  copy, 
liobert  is  also  urging  the  matter  forward,  as  he  thinks  that  the 
interview  may  result  in  bringing  his  own  marriage  to  a  point, 
and  I  understand  Lethington  has  given  him  a  promise  of  aid  on 
his  mistress'  behalf.  I  think  well  to  inform  your  Highness  of 
these  intrigues  that  you  may  consider  how  far  they  affect  the 
King's  interests.  The  French  ambassador  will  accompany  the 
Queen,  and  I  am  told  that  he  has  sent  for  all  the  treaties  in 
force  between  France  and  England  and  Scotland  in  order  to 
provide  against  any  injury  being  done  to  his  masters'  interests 
(especially  as  regards  Calais)  in  the  arrangements  now  to  be  made 
by  these  two  queens,  the  queen  of  Scotland  being  bound  to  help 
and  support  the  French  in  any  dispute  that  may  arise  about  the 
restitution  of  Calais.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  this  interview  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  Queens  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  marriage  we  could  all  rejoice,  but  your 
Highness  knows  what  neighbours  are,  and  I  see  such  ill  will  and 
obstinacy  in  this  Queen  and  her  Councillors  and,  even  in  the  Scotch 
Queen  so  much  pertinacity  regarding  religion,  that  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  they  may  not  design  something  against  the  King's 
interests.  I  have  wished  to  learn  whether  it  is  the  Queen's  desire 
that  I  should  accompany  her  on  this  journey,  but  for  the  last  five  or 
six  days  she  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  ill,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  what 
I  had  better  do  in  either  case.  I  therefore  send  this  courier  (a  man 
of  niy  own),  and  beg  your  Highness  to  send  the  answer  by  him.  I 
do  not  think  of  staying  behind,  however  uncomfortable  the  journey 
may  be  to  me,  because  I  think  that  something  must  be  in  the  wind. 
Count  Francisco  de  Waldeck  (Valde  que),  cousin  of  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  has  arrived  here.  It  is  said  he  comes  to  offer  to  serve  the 
Queen  with  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  thousand  horse  which  he 
has  ready,  and  to  ask  for  payment  of  a  pension  they  owe  him  for 
the  last  10  years.  My  own  belief  is  that  he  has  been  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  Catholics  with  the  talk  of  foreign 
troops  to  keep  them  down,  or  perhaps  even  because  these  folks 
(the    Protestants)  are  really  alarmed  and  wish   to   have  Germau 
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help  at  hand  if  they  should  need  it,  although  I  believe  that  the 
former  supposition  is  the  correct  one. 

I  understand  that  of  the  10  or  12  ships  that  are  being  fitted 
out  five  or  six  will  be  spnt  to  Humber  Water  (un  berguater),  a  port 
near  York.  If  this  be  the  case  it  proves  that  they  have  some 
suspicion  and  wish  to  be  prepared  against  any  disturbance  in  that 
province,  which  is  entirely  catholic. 

Molembays,  a  gentleman  from  Hainhault  who  is  here,  informed  me 
lately  that  the  earl  of  Bedford  summoned  him  the  other  day  and 
made  him  many  fine  promises,  and  said  the  Queen  wished  him  to 
enter  her  service.  Carrying  on  the  conversation  further  the  Earl 
asked  him  about  the  gentlemen  there  were  in  the  States  and  what 
each  one  possessed,  and  at  last  wished  to  know  which  of  them 
belonged  to  the  new  religion.  As  Molembays  did  not  answer  to  his, 
Bedford's,  satisfaction  the  friendship  and  promises  soon  ceased. 

Arms  are  being  sent  from  here  to  the  heretics  in  Eouen  and 
Dieppe,  a  shipload  having  gone  this  week,  and  I  am  informed  by  a 
trustworthy  person  that  money  has  been  sent  by  way  of  Rouen  to 
the  people  of  Orleans.  The  French  ambassador  complains  of  these 
things,  but  does  it  so  blandly  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  certain  people  over  there. — London,  4th  July 
1562. 

The  note  enclosed  (from  Lady  Margaret). 

The  whole  cause  of  the  Queen's  anger  with  my  lord  and  with  (his 
wife),  and  the  sole  reason  of  their  imprisonment  and  trouble,  is  the 
queen  of  Scotland's  business.  The  basis  of  all  charges  against  them 
is  that  they  have  tried  to  promote  a  marriage  between  the  queen  of 
Scotland  and  their  son,  and  are  attached  to  the  said  Queen,  which  of 
itself  is  considered  a  great  crime  here^  and  that  my  Lord  and  his 
wife  have  dared  to  send  a  simple  recommendation  to  the  said  Queen, 
she  being,  as  the  members  of  the  Council  said,  an  enemy  of  her 
Majesty.  They  would  have  it  that  my  Lord  and  his  wife  had 
confessed  to  the  charge  about  the  marriage,  but  they  never  put 
forward  such  a  thing  and  never  confessed  it.  I  therefore  request 
you  to  convey  these  facts  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  order  that  she 
jnay  be  the  more  confident  in  them  (Lennox  and  Lady  Margaret), 
and  may  be  able  to  reply  in  accordance  on  the  various  points. 

(?)  July.   174.    The  Duchess  of  Parma  to  Bishop  Quadra. 
Brussels         We  Send  you  enclosed  our  letter  of   credence  for  the  queen  of 
''^b.'^m!''     England,  and   in  virtue   thereof  you  will  tell   her  that   although 
French  iti.S.,  we  had  not  hitherto  heard   that  she  was   making   more  warlike 
Add.  28,173a.  preparations  than  were  necessary  for  her  own  defence  in  the  present 
troublous  times,  we  are  advised  from  France  that  those  who  have 
risen  against  the  most  Christian  King  boast  of  their  close  under- 
standing with  the  Queen,  and  go  sq  far  as  to  say  that  they  expect 
great  help  from  her.     It  therefore  appears  to  us  that  her  duty  is  as 
a  good  neighbour,  knowing  the  affection  and  friendship   the  King 
(Philip)  bears  to  her,  to  give  you  an  assurance  to  the  contrarj^     We 
do  not  bplieve  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  as  preparations  of  importance 
cannot  be  nje|,de  without  thp  Ijupwledge  pf  th§  neig^l^ours,  and  -we 
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only  take  this  course  because  we  believe  that  this  rumour,  even 
though  only  current  in  France,  will  be  displeasing  to  her,  it  being 
a  bad  precedent  to  all  princes  for  rebels  to  rise  against  their  lords, 
and  particularly  when  the  people  think  that  neighbouring  rulers 
will  help  them  instead  of  each  monarch  keeping  liis  own  subjects 
in  due  obedience.  Seeing  the  danger  incurred  by  all  princes  it  is 
rather  the  duty  of  each  to  give  assistance  to  the  other  instead  of 
favouring  or  appearing  to  favour  the  rebels.  You  will  beg  her  to 
take  this  advice  in  good  part  and  act  accordingly,  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  her  prudence,  and  that  she  will  not  only  refrain 
from  meddling  in  the  troubles  in  France,  but  will  use  all  possible 
efforts  to  contradict  the  rumour  referred  to,  and  thus  avoid  any 
future  cause  of  disagreement  that  may  disturb  the  public  peace 
between  her  and  the  most  Christian  King,  and  injure  her  neighbours. 
You  will  duly  inform  us  of  her  answer  for  the  information  of  the 
King  (Philip)  that  he  may  know  of  the  eflTorts  we  are  making  to 
avoid  troubles,  and  at  the  same  time  learn  the  answer  the  Queen 
may  have  given  you.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  King,  being 
desirous  of  saving  his  brother-in-law  from  the  troubles  that  menace 
him  during  his  minoi'ity,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  king  of  France 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  that  side,  and  the  rebels  not  receiving  any 
outside  assistance  may  soon  be  reduced  to  obedience. — Brussels, 
(?)  July  1562. 

11  July.      175.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

Brussels  I  received  to-day  your  Higlmess'  letter  of  28th  ultimo,  and  learn 
b^m'^M^S  ^^®  decision  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  my  servant,  which  is 
Add.  28,i73a.  doubtless  the  most  wise  and  expedient  under  the  circumstances,  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  nevertheless  that  it  is  the  certainty 
of  the  Queen  and  her  advisers  about  matters  in  Flanders  that  in 
my  opinion  causes  many  difficulties,  and  the  boldness  with  which 
these  people  deal  with  Flemish  affairs  and  others,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  I  must  suffer  personally  like  other  people.  To 
remedy  this  with  modesty  and  silence  is  hopeless,  as  such  a  course 
will  only  make  these  people  act  worse  until  God  himself  sends  a 
remedy.  Lethington,  the  queen  of  Scotland's  secretary,  who  came 
here  to  negotiate  an  interview  between  his  mistress  and  this  Queen, 
left  on  his  return  four  days  ago,  taking  with  him  a  very  full  pass- 
port for  his  Queen  and  all  who  might  accompany  her,  in  addition  to 
certain  clauses  agreed  upon  1  ^y  him  on  behalf  of  his  mistress  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  Cecil  on  behalf  of  this  Queen,  setting  forth 
fully  the  conditions  of  the  interview.  These  clauses  are  to  be  ratified 
by  the  queen  of  Scotland  before  she  sets  out,  and  Knollys,  the 
Vice-Chamberlain,  left  here  for  Scotland  on  Monday  to  witness  the 
ratification.  The  last  news,  however,  of  the  breaking  of  the  peace 
in  France  may  cause  a  change  in  the  arrangements  for  the  interview, 
which  is  quite  possible,  since  in  my  opinion  the  idea  of  the  interview 
itself  arose  fi-om  the  success  of  the  Guises  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Orleans  people,  as  I  wrote  by  my  servant  who  left  here  on  the 
4th  instant.  Lethington  and  others  tell  me  that  if  French  affairs 
do  not  settle  down  these  people  here  and  the  Scots  will  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Germans,  which  will  be  a  difficult  thing  as  far 
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as  their  opinions  are  concerned,  and  much  more  difficult  still  in  the 
matter  of  expense. 

I  understand  that  a  papal  Nuncio  is  to  go  to  Scotland,  probably 
the  Abbe  of  St.  Salut,  who  I  hear  is  bound  for  those  parts  (Flanders). 
Out  of  the  five  ships,  I  wrote  to  your  Highness  lately,  they  were  going 
to  send  to  Humber  Water,  two  have  already  left,  which  they  say 
are  taking  victuals  for  the  Queen's  service,  and  the  other  three  they 
say  are  being  armed  to  go  against  the  pirates,  the  truth  being  that 
all  the  five  are  really  going  to  guard  against  tumults  in  the  province 
(Yorkshire).  It  is  true  there  are  10  or  12  pirate  ships  which  now 
boldly  call  themselves  pirates,  which  they  never  did  before,  but 
they  really  are  not  so,  and  I  am  told  that  there  are  200  gentlemen 
in  these  vessels,  the  whole  thing  being  clearly  a  deception.  They  are 
also  sending  Strangways,  who  formerly  was  a  pirate,  with  some  of 
his  companions  to  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  the 
Biscay  men  carry  on  their  fishing.  His  Majesty  orders  me  to  give 
to  this  Queen  an  account  of  his  reasons  for  helping  the  king  of 
France,  which  I  will  shortly  do,  although  she  yesterday  expressed 
her  sorrow  thereat,  and  stated  the  causes  of  the  war  very  differently 
from  what  his  Majesty  commands  me  to  say. 

The  Flemish  heretics  here  publish  bad  news  from  the  States,  and 
amongst  other  things  say  that  troops  are  being  raised  secretly  in 
Antwerp  for  the  prince  of  Conde.  Although  this  seems  an  absurdity 
I  think  well  to  write  it  to  your  Highness,  and  will  advise  further 
anything  I  hear. — London,  11th  July  1562. 

11  July.    176.    Bishop  Quadra  to  Cardinal  de-Granvelle. 

I  am  sure  my  not  receiving  any  letter  from  your  Lordship  for 
some  time  arises  from  no  lack  of  goodwill  towards  me,  but  from  the 
storms  they  say  have  raged  there  lately,  and  of  which  there  are 
plenty  of  news  here  perhaps  more  than  is  desirable.  I  am  sorry 
the  weather  is  so  bad  that  even  in  port  "  sint  timenda  naufragia  " 
and  am  not  so  much  surprised  at  what  is  done  as  at  that  which  is 
not  done,  things  being  as  they  are.  Your  Lordship  will  see  by  my 
letters  to  Madame  the  state  of  affairs  here  and  I  will  not  repeat 
them  or  my  requests  to  his  Majesty  to  take  steps  with  regard  to 
them.  I  am  very  glad  that  notwithstanding  all  their  search  and 
scrutiny  against  me  and  all  my  servants'  statements  they  will  never 
find  that  I  have  written  any  falsehood  or  indeed  anything  more 
than  I  have  said  to  the  Queen  herself  and  her  friends.  They  will 
see,  on  the  contrary,  that  I,  in  my  letters,  have  not  put  things  so 
plainly  even  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  putting  them  to  her  personally, 
and  it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  pumping  of  my  servant  was  really 
only  to  discover  some  excuse  for  complaining  but  withal  the  worst 
thing  they  can  say  is  that  I  should  not  have  written  as  I  did  unless 
his  Majesty  had  not  intended  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  with  which,  as  the  Queen  told  me  on  Sunday,  he  has 
nothing  to  do.  She  also  said  that  when  this  sordid  knave  (Borghese) 
went  to  take  leave  of  your  Lordship  on  his  leaving  for  England  you 
told  him  to  tell  me  that  matters  here  would  soon  be  settled,  and 
they  seize  upon  this  to  prove  that  we  all  have  secret  understandings 
and   plots  against  them.     These  suspicions,  however,  are   of  long 
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standing,  but  as  they  sstw  the  Queen  sometimes  heard  me  willingly, 
they  agreed  to  assault  me  in  the  open  and  embroil  me  with  her,  as 
they  have.  As  I  say,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  done  fairly  well  the 
duties  his  Majesty  confided  to  me,  and  as  I  have  a  clear  conscience 
and  haVe  for  some  time  past  been  asking  his  Majesty  to  relieve  me, 
without  success  nothing  better  can  be  hoped  for,  seeing  the  suspicion 
with  which  I  am  regarded.  Where  there  are  relioious  differences 
no  human  prudence  or  persuasion  will  sufiice,  and  consequently  I 
am  as  well  satisfied  as  if  affairs  had  turned  out  well,  and  whatever 
may  be  his  Majesty's  decision  I  shall  be  content. — London,  11th  July 
1562. 

17  July.  177.  Bishop  Quadea  to  the  Duchess  op  Paema. 
Brnssels  The  liews  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  the  King  of 
B.M.  M*s.  France  and  the  rebels  arrived  here  on  Monday  by  Francisco  sent  by 
Add.  28,173a.  ambassador  Throgmorton.  The  Queen  has  changed  her  mind  about 
the  voyage  and  interview  with  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  in  place 
of  the  Vice- Chamberlain  (Knollys)  who  I  wrote  was  already  on  the 
way  to  Scotland  for  the  ratification  of  the  conditions  of  the  inter- 
view, she  has  sent  Henry  Sidney  to  present  her  excuses  to  the 
queen  of  Scotland  and  say  she  cannot  meet  her  at  present.  All  the 
absent  Councillors  have  been  summoned  and  are  to  be  here  to-day 
to  decide  what  is  to  be  done.  The  general  idea  is  that  tliey  will 
arm  the  ships  they  have  ready  and  send  troops  to  Normandy, 
whither  Admiral  Chatillon  they  say  is  to  go  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Englishmen  to  whom  he  will  promise  places,  hold  the  province  and 
carry  on  the  war  from  there.  I  believe  this  and  that  some  Gferman 
nobles  will  support  the  adventure  although  in  a  half-hearted  way. 
They  also  say  the  prince  of  Cond6  will'  throw  himself  into  Lyons 
where  he  will  receive  aid  from  the  Germans  and  Swiss,  that 
Grammont  will  go  to  Barry  in  Nivernais  and  that  DAndelot  with 
4,000  men  will  defend  Orleans.  We  Shall  soon  learn  What  decision 
these  people  arrive  at  and  I  will  let  your  Highness  know.  The 
French  ambassador  received  a  courier  on  Tuesday  the  14th,  with 
orders  to  him  from  the  queen  of  France  to  inform  this  Queen  of 
what  was  passing.  He  tells  me  that  included  in  the  forces  that  the 
Christian  King  has  with  which  to  punish  the  rebels  they  speak  of 
10,000  infantry  and  3,000  horse  sent  by  our  King.  He  (the  ambassador) 
fexpressed  his  sorrow  that  the  Guises  should  fee  the  cause  of  foreign 
troops  entering  into  France.  I  thought  of  telling  the  Queen  what 
his  Majesty  bad  ordered  me  to  say  about  these  auxiliaries  in  his 
letter  of  the  9th  ultimo,  but  seeing  what  your  Highness  writes  I 
will  not  mention  the  matter  unless  the  Queen  gives  me  an 
opportunity. 

The  ambassador  tells  me  that  this  Queen  offers  that  if  the  Guises 
will  place  the  differences  with  the  Orleans  in  her  hands  and  those 
of  the  queen  of  France  she  will  try  to  arrange  them,  w  hich  is  a  sure 
indication  of  the  good  understanding  that  exists  between  the  two 
Queens,  and  confirms  what  I  wrote  to  France  about  the  isle  of  Sione 
and  the  interview  with  the  Scotch  Queen  in  which  there  is  doubtlesa 
more  evil  than  appears  at  first  sight.  The  ambassador  has  sent  off 
a  courier  post  haste  with  this  offer,  and  I  should  like  to  advise 
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M.  de  Ohanfconuay  in  time  and  hope  that  this  will  be  possible  from 
there  (Brussels)  if  I  send  this  courier  to  your  Highness  at  once.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  think  of  seeing  the  Queen  on  some  pretext,  and 
trying  my  best  _  to  tranquillise  her,  however  impossible  that  may  be 
in  view  of  the  impression  made  upon  her  feelings  by  the  things  her 
councillors  tell  her,  especially  since  they  obtained  my  servants 
evidence.  They  have  not  a  real  here  although  they  have  credit  in 
Antwerp,  The  feeling  of  the  country  is  very  much  divided,  and 
although  all  obey,  yet  there  is  much  disaffection,  and  the  Queen 
knows  how  little  she  can  depend  upon  the  people.  I  believe  if  she 
determines  to  join  these  French  rebels  it  will  be  more  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  isolation  than  from  any  wish  to  help  them. 

They  are  sending  two  ships  with  munitions  to  Ireland,  and  as 
soon  as  the  courier  from  France  arrived  here  the  earl  of  Sussex  was 
sent  off  thither  to  resume  his  government  of  the  island  and  reconcile 
John  O'Neil  even  though  it  be  by  force.  I  am  sure  matters  there 
will  soon  be  disturbed,  and  that  Sussex's  going  will  precipitate  the 
trouble,  as  he  is  very  unpopular. — London,  I7th  July  1562. 

1  Aug.    178.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Brussels  I  gave  your  Highness's  letter  of  credence  to  the  Queen,  and  in 
b.m'ms.  order  the  better  to  convey  what  you  ordered  me  to  say  I  showed 
Add.  28,173a.  her  the  letter  your  Highness  wrote  to  me.  She  read  it  all  through, 
and  divided  her  answer  into  three  heads.  First,  that  your  Highness 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  warlike  preparations  here  were  for 
the  defence  of  this  country,  as  such  was  the  case ;  secondly, 
about  the  prince  of  Oondd's  people  boasting  that  they  had  her 
support  in  wliat  they  are  doing  against  their  King,  she  said  that 
your  Highness  was  well  aware  that  people  said  what  they  liked, 
but  that  for  her  part  the  only  thing  she  had  done  for  the  prince  of 
Condd  or  his  friends  was  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  Queen- 
Mother  and  try  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  She  had  with  this 
object  offered  to  send  members  of  her  own  Council,  but  the  Queen- 
Mother  had  refused  this  and  would  send  here  M.  de  Vielleville  to 
arrange,  and  he  would  be  here  in  three  days.  The  third  point 
relating  to  your  Highness's  orders  that  I  should  convey  the  Queen's 
reply  to  your  Highness  for  transmission  to  the  King,  she  answered 
by  saying  that  I  could  write  to  your  Highness  that  she  could  not 
avoid  sending  a  fleet  to  guard  her  coasts  and  islands  as  usual  in 
such  times  as  these,  but  that  it  should  be  so  small  a  one  as  to  give 
no  cause  for  alarm,  and  that  your  Highness  may  be  sure  she  will 
do  nothing  unfitting  to  her  dignity  and  position.  That  she  had 
no  intention  of  helping  the  French  rebels  against  their  King  unless 
she  is  provoked  by  some  insult  such  as  has  recently  been  offered  to 
her  ambassador  in  Paris.  This  is  in  substance  what  she  said  in 
many  more  words  and  with  some  digressions.  She  said  it  was 
untrue  that  the  Vidame  de  Chatres  had  been  here  secretly,  or  that 
she  had  sent  Peter  Meutys  to  France.  He  did  not  go  to  the  King 
as  I  wrote  some  time  ago,  but  to  the  prince  of  Cond^  at  Orleans. 
As  regards  the  Vidame,  the  person  who  came  here  on  the  19th 
ultimo,  and  was  with  the  Queen  several  times  and  lodged  in  her 
house  left  on  the  23rd  with  a  servant  of  the  Queen  called  KiUigrew, 
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who  returned  again  on  the  29th  leaving  afresh  on  the  next  day- 
taking  with  him  3,000  crowns  to  commence  victualling  Havre  de 
Grace,  which  the  Vidame  had  come  to  offer  to  the  Queen  and  she 
had  accepted.  This  is  now  public  here,  and  the  French  ambassador 
has  advised  his  King  of  it.  The  ships  they  are  now  going  to  send 
out  are  six  excellent  ones  well  armed,  capable  of  carrying  1,500  to 
2,000  men.  Those  men  who  pretended  to  be  pirates  are  to  go  on 
board  them,  and  they  ought  to  be  sufBcient  for  what  they  are  to 
do,  as  Havre  is  to  be  voluntarily  given  up  to  them  and  there  is  no 
fleet  to  oppose  them.  The  munitions  are  being  shipped  to-day  and 
the  men  to-morrow.  Four  more  ships  have  been  sent  to  Ireland 
with  munitions,  two  of  which  have  orders  to  remain  on  the  coast 
opposite  Biscay  for  fear  of  Spain. 

The  Queen  asked  me  whether  your  Highness  had  sent  aid  to  the 
king  of  France  yet,  to  which  I  replied  that  I  had  not  heard  of  any 
troops  leaving  the  States  for  anywhere.  I  think  she  was  joking, 
and  I  heard  a  good  many  things  that  I  do  not  repeat  to  avoid 
offence  and  as  they  were  not  important. 

The  Queen  has  sent  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  what  I  write  to  your 
Highness  about  yesterday's  conversation,  and  I  have  replied  that 
if  she  will  send  me  a  copy  of  what  she  wishes  me  to  write  she  will 
be  better  satisfied.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  do  this  or  what 
she  will  send  me,  but  what  I  have  written  here  is  what  really  passed, 
and  I  have  given  a  general  account  of  it  to  the  French  ambassador 
to  enable  him  to  send  advice  (as  he  would  have  heard  of  it  from 
other  quarters). 

Vielleville  is  awaiting  in  Calais  information  as  to  whether  his 
coming  will  be  safe  and  acceptable,  and  he  has  been  advised  to-day 
that  he  may  come. — London,  1st  August  1562. 

4  Aug.    179.    The  King  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

With  respect  to  the  Queen  you  do  well  in  keeping  in  with 
her  the  best  you  can,  and  although  we  are  displeased  with  what 
your  servant  has  done  we  clearly  see  it  was  from  no  fault  of  yours 
but  from  his  own  malice.  I  entirely  approve  cf  all  the  answers  you 
gave  about  it  to  what  was  said  to  you  on  the  Queen's  behalf,  and 
am  very  glad  that  she  is  satisfied  and  on  better  terms  than  usual 
with  you,  which  I  see  by  copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Cardinal 
de  Granvelle.  As  I  have  advice  from  the  Cardinal  and  from  Madame 
that  they  found  no  clause  in  the  treaties  by  which  the  handing  over 
of  your  servant  could  be  insisted  upon,  I  told  the  duke  of  Alva  to 
talk  it  over  with  the  English  ambassador,  who,  as  he  was  not  well 
posted  on  matters,  made  no  difficulty  at  all  about  it,  and  said  he 
(the  servant)  should  be  handed  over  at  once,  which  we  do  not 
believe  yet.  He  has  written  to  the  Queen  about  it  very  warmly, 
and  you  must  make  the  best  use  of  this  you  can,  although  we  have 
no  hope  that  they  will  hand  him  over,  particularly  after  the  business 
has  gone  so  far,  as  you  write  in  your  last,  as  to  promise  him  marriage 
and  an  income.  You  will  urge  the  matter  notwithstanding,  although 
politely  and  with  moderation,  so  that  they  may  not  suspect  you 
greatly  desire  to  get  him  on  account  of  any  other  more  damaging 
treaties  or  negotiations,  which  I  am  sure  do  not  exist. — Madrid, 
4th  August  1562. 
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7  Aug.  180.  Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Paema, 
Brussels  Last  week  I  wrote  two  letters  to  your  Highness  giving  an  account 
B.M.'ms.,  of  I'ly  interview  with  the  Queen;  and  on  the  3rd  instant  I  sent  to 
Add.  28,173a.  her  Secretary  to  say  that  if  her  Majesty  had  written  to  your 
Highness  as  she  had  said  she  would,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
sending  the  letter  by  safe  hands.  The  answer  was  that  the  letter 
was  written,  but  he  believed  the  Queen  wished  to  send  it  herself 
to  Thomas  Gresham,  her  factor  in  Antwerp,  to  deliver  to  your 
Highness.  I  did  not  care  to  press  the  matter  further  so  as  not  to 
appear  in  a  hurrj',  but  the  Secretary  has  sent  me  the  letter  to-day 
enclosed  in  a  note  to  me  of  which  I  send  copy  asking  me  to  forward 
the  letter  which  I  do  by  the  ordinary  courier.  I  do  not  know  if 
she  writes  in  the  same  sense  as  she  spoke  to  me,  or  if  she  will  have 
altered  anything  and  pretend  I  did  not  understand  well,  but  in  any 
case  it  is  clear  that  your  Highness's  letter  has  entirely  altered  the 
look  of  things,  and  some  people  think  that  as  your  Highness  appears 
to  intend  to  oppose  what  was  being  arranged  here,  they  may  even 
abandon  their  intention  of  taking  possession  of  Havre  de  Grace. 
I  am  stiU.  of  opinion,  however,  that  if  peace  is  not  concluded  these 
people  will  persevere  in  their  plans,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
suspending  the  shipment  of  troops  here  is  simply  a  compliment 
they  wish  to  pay  to  M.  de  Vielleville,  to  prove  to  him  that  whilst 
they  were  negotiating  for  a  settlement  they  did  not  push  forward 
their  preparations  for  a  rupture.  I  have  always  thought  that  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  success  of  the  prince  of  Connfd,  which  these 
people  here  know  very  well  cannot  happen  if  his  Majesty  takes  in 
hand  earnestly  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France,  and  whilst  the 
forces  in  the  States  remain  undiminished  and  unoccupied  by  internal 
trouble ;  an<l  I  am  therefore  convinced  that  your  Highness's  letter 
has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  and  utility,  since  the  plans  of 
these  people  are  mainly  founded  on  the  belief  that  things  in  the 
States  are  in  such  a  condition  that  his  Majesty  will  not  and  cannot 
employ  his  forces  to  the  prejudice  of  this  country,  and  especially  on 
religious  questions.  Vielleville  came  three  days  ago.  He  says  he 
only  comes  to  see  if  this  Queen  wishes  to  stand  by  the  peace  that 
has  been  sworn  to  or  not,  and  that  he  will  finish  his  business  in  one 
audience.  He  reports  that  there  are  already  about  6,000  Spaniards  in 
Guienne,  and  other  things  of  that  sort  to  prove  that  his  Majesty  is 
really  going  to  help  them,  He  has  gone  to  see  the  Queen  to-day, 
and  I  expect  he  will  speak  with  me  to-morrow.  I  will  try  to  add 
to  this  letter  what  I  learn  from  him,  but  I  expect  he  will  have  to 
stay  longer  than  he  says. 

Five  or  six  days  ago  a  Swede  was  arrested  on  this  river  on  the 
pretext  of  searching  him  for  some  money  they  said  he  was  taking 
away  with  him.  They  seized  on  him  a  packet  of  sixteen  letters  from 
people  of  position  in  this  country  to  the  king  of  Sweden  urging  him 
to  come  hither.  Two  other  gentlemen's  servants  have  also  been 
arrested,  and  many  persons  of  rank  are  talked  about,  both  men  and 
women  and  even  members  of  the  Council  and  royal  household. 
They  say  that  information  was  sent  from  Sweden  by  a  certain 
Louis  de  Feron,  otherwise  the  Count  de  Gruz,*  who  is  near  the 

*  Viscount  de  Gruz. 
a    66329.  'Bi 
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King  as  a  spy  of  Lord  Eoberfc's.  They  had  found  out  his  tricks 
in  Sweden  and  had  put  him  into  prison,  whence  it  appears  he  sent 
information  about  these  letters.  It  is  a  business  that  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  other  enterprises  the  Queen  is  undertaking,  and 
all  else  in  this  country  is  as  inharmonious  as  this  is. — London, 
7th  August  1562. 

7  Aug.     181.    Bishop    Qitadra    to    Ambassador    Vargas    (the    Spanish 

Ambassador  in  Rome). 
B.  M.  MS.        Sends   an   address  from   the   English   catholics    asking    for    an 
^rfd™26  O56o.  ^^^^^'^^^^^^^^  decision   as   to   the   legality   of   their   attending   the 
reformed   services.     Sets   forth   the   arguments  in   favour  of  their 
being  allowed  to  do  so. 

Asks  that  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome,  named  Martin  de  Luna,  should 
be  granted  leave  by  His  Holiness  to  accept  the  post  of  Quadra's 
chaplain. — London,  7th  August  1562. 

13  Aug.    182.    The  King  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

M.  Saint  Sulplice,  ambassador  of  the  most  Christian  King,  informs 
me  with  great  sorrow  that  the  queen  of  England  had  offered  aid  to 
the  rebels  in  France,  and  was  determined  to  give  it.  This  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  friendship  and  alliance  which  exist  between  her  and 
the  French  king,  and  a  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and,  although  the  King  and  Queen-Mother  have  approached 
the  Queen  on  the  subject,  they  urge  me  very  much  also  to  send  a 
person  to  her  and  let  her  know  how  ill  her  action  appears  to  us,  and 
to  endeavour  to  dissuade  her  from  giving  help  or  countenance  by 
word  or  deed  to  these  French  rebels. 

Although  this  request  appears  very  reHsonable  we  have  not 
thought  fit  to  send  a  person  expressly  for  the  purpose  desired,  but 
have  promised  that  we  will  take  steps  in  the  matter  through  you, 
and  we  therefore  instruct  you  to  speak  to  the  Queen,  as  soon  as  you 
receive  this,  and  tell  her  how  soriy  the  Christian  King  and  the 
Queen-Mother  are  that  she  should  have  promised  aid  to  the  rebels, 
and  expressly  as  the  rising  is  not  a  religious  one,  as  may  be  seen  by 
its  methods  and  objects.  Say  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  mutual 
help  and  countenance  that  princes  should  give  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  general  peace  which  now  exists,  and  an  extremely  bad  pre- 
cedent for  her  own  kingdom  and  others,  and  might  produce  evil 
consequences  if  rebels  came  to  understand  that  they  could  obtain 
help. 

This  has  caused  us  to  extend  our  help  to  the  Christian  King,  as 
we  have  informed  you,  having  in  view  that  if  the  rebels  were  to  get 
the  upper  hand  the  fire  would  be  so  near  our  own  States  that  we 
could  not  avoid  being  troubled  thereby.  We  have  no  desire  to  have 
fresh  burdens  put  upon  us  in  this  way,  and  we  are  determined  to  do 
our  best  to  obviate  it,  and  if  the  Queen  will  consider  the  matter  she 
will  see  that  she  ought  to  play  the  same  game.  We  therefore  beg 
her  very  affectionately  not  to  allow  the  rebels  to  look  to  her  for  help 
or  countenance  by  word  or  deed,  but  to  maintain  the  friendship, 
good  fellowship,  and  alliance  which  now  exist  between  us  three.    If 
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she  says  that  I  have  offered,  on  my  part,  help  to  the  Christian  King, 
you  can  answer  that  she  has  not  the  same  obligation  towards  these 
seditious  i-ebels  as  I  have  to  maintain  my  brother  the  King,  whose 
cause  is  so  just  that  not  only  his  allies  but  every  prince  in 
Christendom  ought  to  come  to  his  aid  in  order  to  suppress  so  bad  an 
example  to  their  own  subjects.  You  will  urge  this,  and  set  forth 
persuasively  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  showing  her  the  obligations 
under  which  she  rests,  and  the  evil  results  of  her  own  action,  as  well 
as  the  great  damage  to  me  personally  arising  therefrom,  which  she 
could  not  help  regretting.  Advise  my  ambassador  in  France  of 
what  passes  in  order  that  he  may  tell  the  Queen-Mother. — Wood  of 
Segovia,  13th  August  1562. 

15  Sept.   183.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

B.  M.  MS.,       I  spoke  to  the  Queen  yesterday  to  the  effect  contained  in  the  open 

Archives     letter  to  His  Majesty,  which  I  enclose,  and  have  nothing  to  add  here 

Add.  28,173a.  on  that  head,  except  that  this  place  is  full  of  the  news  that  the 

troops  that  were  to  embark  to-morrow  will  not  do  so.     Founded  on 

the  reasons  I  write  to  His  Majesty  my  own  opinion  is  that  tliey  will 

persevere  in  their  plan   of  occupying  these  places,  as  they  always 

have  it  in  their  power  to  make  peacp  by  means  of  the  queen  of 

Scotland,  who  is  so  deeply  interested.     At  least  I  am  sure  tliis  has 

been  the  intention  of  the  Queen  for  some  time  past. 

I  understand  that  the  ambassador  Challoner  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  which  I  have  spoken,  so  ominously  that  it  has  necessarily 
alarmed  some  people  here.  They  say  that  the  Queen  was  quite 
furious  at  the  Council,  and  replied  to  some  of  them  who  opposed 
this  expedition  that  if  they  were  so  much  afraid  that  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  would  fall  upon  them  she  herself  would  take  all 
the  risk,  and  would  sign  her  name  to  it.  They  tell  me  that  two  of 
these  captains  are  so  eager  that  they  went  to  offer  their  services 
secretly  to  the  Queen,  and  said  that  if  she  would  give  them  six  ships 
they  would  go  and  break  the  dykes  at  Zealand  and  so  destroy  the 
country.  They  were  thanked,  and  told  that  if  need  should  arise  the 
Queen  would  avail  herself  of  their  services.  I  am  also  told  tliat  a 
document  signed  jointly  by  certain  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  is 
current,  in  which  the  signatories  undertake  to  fit  out  some  ships  and 
take  them  out  to  pillage.  All  this  will  depend  upon  the  result  of 
the  main  business,  and  I  will  advise  your  highness  of  anything  fresh 
that  occurs. — London,  15th  September  1562. 

15  Sept.   184.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

Arthur  Pole,  nephew  of  the  late  Cardinal  Pole,  son  of  his  brother 
Walter,  is  determined  to  leave  England  on  pretest  of  religion,  but 
the  truth  is  that  he  is  going  to  try  his  fortune  and  pretend  to  the 
Crown  with  the  help  of  the  Catholics  here.  His  claim  is  not  worth 
much,  but  his  indignation  has  been  aroused  and  ambition  encouraged 
at  seeing  that  the  heretics  want  to  make  the  earl  of  Huntingdon 
king,  who  is  the  son  of  a  niece  of  the  Cardinal,  and,  in  fact,  if  the 
Crown  came  to  the  descendants  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  which  tliey 
call  the  house  of  the  white  rose  he  (Pole)  would  be  one  degree  nearer 
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than  Huntingdon,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  genealogical  tree  I  sent  your 
Majesty  last  year.  This  lad  is  turbulent  and  not  very  prudent,  but 
spirited  and  daring.  They  say  he  is  poor,  and  his  relations  are 
poorer  still,  but  the  earl  of  Northumberland  has  given  him  a  sister 
of  his  in  marriage,  and  Lord  Loughborough  keeps  him  in  his  house 
and  treats  him  as  his  son,  so  help  will  not  be  lacking  for  the 
enterprise.  He  sent  word  to  me  that  if  your  Majesty  would 
entertain  and  employ  him  he  would  place  himself  at  your  Majesty's 
disposal  with  a  dozen  young  gentlemen  of  high  position,  and  he 
asked  me  for  a  letter  to  madame  with  assistance  for  him  to  leave 
the  country.  I  excused  myself  from  granting  either  request  as 
well  as  I  could,  without  offending  him,  and  he  then  went  to  the 
French  ambassador  and  offered  himself  for  the  present  war.  The 
ambassador  also  excused  himself  and  advised  him  not  to  go  to 
Fi-ance  by  telling  him  that  the  Guises  through  their  connexion  with 
the  queen  of  Scotland  would  not  like  to  see  another  pretender  to 
the  English  throne.  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  he  will  leave  here. 
The  French  ambassador  had  some  conversation  with  me  about  it, 
and  unthinkingly  asked  for  information  about  the  persons  interested. 
It  is  possible  they  (the  French)  may  receive  Pole  to  further  embarrass 
the  Queen.  He  pretends  to  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal,  and  really 
if  he  obtained  important  support  he  could  be  very  troublesome. — 
London,  15th  September  15(52, 

19  Sept.    185.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Pakma. 
B.  M.  MS.,        On  the  15th  instant  I  wrote  to  your  Highness  by  special  courier. 
Archives.     g^^^^S  ^^  account  of  my  interview  with  the  Queen  to  convey  to 
Add.  28,173a.  her  what  His  Majesty  had  ordered  me,  and  as  you  will  no  doubt 
have  received  this  despatch  I  will  not  repeat  its  contents. 

The  troops  which  we  were  in  doubt  about  their  embarking  for 
Normandy  are  now  being  shipped.  There  are  10  standards  going 
at  present ;  they  make  out  that  they  are  of  300  men  each,  but  my 
information  places  them  at  less  than  200  each.  Captain  Vaughan 
who  is  going  in  command  of  them  is  to  place  them  in  Havre  de 
Grace  and  Dieppe.  They  say  tlje  second  detachment  will  soon  be 
ready,  double  the  number,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick  himself,  so  that  I  suppose  Lord  Grey  is  not  going, 
although  if  the  Queen  would  extend  to  his  heirs  a  life  grant  he  has 
of  500  marks  he  would  go.  Instead  of  Grey  they  are  to  give  the 
Earl  four  advisers  besides  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Sidney,  who 
accompanies  him  without  any  appointment.  The  Councillors  are 
Mason,  Petre,  Packington,  and  Poynings.  George  Howard*  goes  as 
Campmaster-General,  and  a  son  of  the  Chamberlain  called  Charles 
Howard  is  to  be  general  of  cavalry.  This  latter,  however,  is  to  be 
when  there  is  any  cavalry  to  command,  and  at  present  I  see  no 
signs  of  it.  These  troops,  as  I  say,  are  now  being  shipped,  and  yet 
there  are  people  of  position,  and  even  councillors,  who  still  maintain 
that  it  will  end  in  nothing,  and  is  only  bounce  to  help  the  prince 
of  Condd  rather  than  deeds.     The  people  who  say  this  have  many 

*  sir  George  Howard,  Master  of  the  Armoury. 
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plausible  reasons  for  their  belief,  but  I,  who  know  that  these  affairs 
are  not  being  controlled  by  reason  but  by  chimeras,  believe,  as  I 
always  have  done,  that  they  will  {jersevere  in  their  plans,  and  that 
the  expedition  will  be  carried  out. 

These  folks  announce  that  they  have  great  promises  from  Germany. 
I  believe  the  foundation  of  this  is  that  the  duke  of  Holstein  has 
written  accepting  the  post  that  Henry  Knollys  was  sent  to  offer 
him,  namely,  that  the  places  in  Normandy  should  be  handed  over 
to  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  which  of  course  he  would  accept. 
This  is  enlarged  here  into  the  announcement  that  many  German 
princes  write  to  the  Queen  to  this  effect. 

Lord  Grey  will  return  to  Warwick  (Berwick  ?),  where  they  have 
ordered  the  garrison  to  be  reinforced  by  two  more  companies. — 
London,  19th  September  1562. 


10  Oct.    186.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

B.  M.  MS.,        I  have  just  received  your  Highness'  letter  of  1st  instant  with  one 

Archives,     ^^m  His  Majesty  to  this  Queen,  and  copies  of  others  from  the  King 

Add.  28,173a.  to  M.  de  Chantonnay  respecting  the  communications  to  be  made  to 

this  Queen.     I  have  sent  to  ask  for  an    audience,  and  will  give 

advice  at  once  as  to  the  result  of  the  interview. 

The  3,000  men  they  have  embarked  in  the  ports  of  Portsmoath 
and  Eye  on  the  26th  ultimo  were  driven  by  contrary  winds  to 
shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  the  captains  wrote  to  the  Queen 
to  know  whether  it  was  her  wish  that  they  should  continue  their 
voyage.  They  were  told  to  proceed  with  the  first  favourable  wind, 
as  they  did,  leaving,  the  island  on  the  3rd  instant.  As  soon  as  the 
Queen  received  news  of  their  arrival  and  good  reception  in  Havre 
de  Grace  and  Dieppe  she  gave  orders  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  to 
leave  with  the  other  3,000  men,  as  he  will  do  within  two  or  three 
days,  the  troops  being  already  at  the  shipping-place  awaiting  him, 
All  the  more  speed  will  be  displayed  in  the  voyage,  because  it  is 
said  that  the  king  of  France  is  nearer  the  coast,  and  they  fear  that 
as  the  troops  that  have  gone  over  are  few  and  fresh  they  might  be 
surprised  and  beaten. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  arrived  to-day  at  Hampton  Court  where  the 
Queen  is,  and  people  still  say  that  if  more  troops  are  sent  to  France 
the  Duke  will  take  command  of  the  whole  force. 

Many  persons  offer  their  services  to  me  every  day  in  the  belief 
that  a  rupture  is  imminent  between  His  Majesty  and  the  Queen.  I 
think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  in  such  cases  is  to  pass  them  lightly 
over,  thanking  those  who  offer  themselves,  but  not  closing  with 
them  without  orders. 

I  believe  some  Germans  have  arrived  here,  and  amongst  them  an 
envoy  of  the  countess  of  Embden.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  think 
that  he  may  have  come  about  the  shipping  of  some  German  troops 
there  by  the  Ehine.  I  also  learn  at  this  moment  that  some  persons 
have  come  from  France  secretly,  and  I  will  advise  later  what  I  can 
learn. — London,  10  October  1562. 
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16  Oct. 

Simancas, 

B.  M.  MS., 

Add.  26,056a. 


187.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  has  been  ill  of  fever  at  Kingston,  and  the  'malady  has 
now  turned  to  small-pox.  The  eruption  cannot  come  out  and  she  is 
in  great  danger.  Cecil  was  hastily  summoned  from  London  at 
midnight.  If  the  Queen  die  it  will  be  very  soon,  within  a  few  days 
at  latest,  and  now  all  the  talk  is  who  is  to  be  her  successor.  Lord 
Kobert  has  a  large  armed  force  under  his  control,  and  will  probably 
pronounce  for  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon. — London) 
16th  October  1562. 


17  Oct.    188.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 


Simancas, 

B.  M.  MS., 

AM.  26,056a. 


The  Queen  is  now  better  as  the  eruption  has  appeared.  Last 
night  the  palace  people  were  all  mourning  for  her  as  if  she  were 
already  dead.  The  Council  were  all  present,  and  it  seems  they  agreed 
amongst  themselves,  or  tried  to  do  so,  but  what  it  was  I  cannot 
discover.  At  one  time  I  thought  the  iUuess  was  a  feint  in  order  to 
find  out  the  temper  of  people,  but  I  am  now  convinced  it  was  genuine. 
She  was  all  but  gone.  I  think  what  they  settled  was  to  exclude  the 
queen  of  Scots. 

Arthur  Pole  with  two  of  his  brothers  and  his  brother-in-law 
Fortescue,  were  taken  on  trying  to  escape  to  France,  and  it  is  likely 
to  go  hard  with  them. — London,  17th  October  1562. 


25  Oct.    189.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 


Simancas, 

B.  M.  MS., 

Add.  26,056o. 


the  Queen's  illness  and  convalescence, 
only  attending  to  the  marks  on  her 


I  advised  your  Highness  of 
She  is  now  out  of  bed  and  is 
face  to  avoid  disfigurement. 

In  her  own  extremity  of  the  16th  her  Council  was  almost  as  much 
troubled  as  she,  for  out  of  the  15  or  16  of  them  that  there  are  there 
were  nearly  as  many  different  opinions  about  the  succession  to  the 
Crown.  It  would  be  impossible  to  please  them  all,  but  I  am  sure  in 
the  end  they  would  form  two  or  three  parties  and  that  the  Catholic 
party  would  have  on  its  side  a  majority  of  the  county,  although  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Catholics  themselves  would  be  able  to 
agree,  as  some  would  like  the  queen  of  Scots  and  others  Lady 
Margaret,  who  is  considered  devout  and  sensible. 

The  outcome  of  the  Queen's  illness  is  that  Eobert  has  been  put 
into  the  Council  in  company  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  I  believe 
Kobert  will  despatch  all  business  during  the  Queen's  illness,  especially 
French  affairs,  to  which  he  is  much  attached. 

There  is  great  opposition  in  the  Council  to  the  war  with  France, 
but  it  will  go  forward  nevertheless. — London,  25th  October  1562. 

25  Oct.    190.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

Simancas,  On  the  27th  ultimo  they  shipped  from  Portsmouth  and  Rye  nearly 
^drf^e  M^6a.  3>0*^0  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  Havre  de  Grace  and  Dieppe.  They 
only  arrived  there  on  the  4th  instant  owing  to  bad  weather,  and  on 
the  11th  the  earl  of  Warwick  with  3,000  more  left  here  accompanied 
by  his  brother-in-law  Henry  Sidney.  He  also  encountered  bad 
weather  and  was  detained  some  days  at  Dover,  but  he  "will  have  now 
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sailed.  The  English  have  not  been  so  well  received  at  Dieppe  as 
they  expected.  They  asked  that  a  certain  fort  should  be  given  up 
to  them,  but  the  people  of  the  place  refused,  and  I  understand  that 
they  will  leave  there  and  all  concentrate  in  Havre  de  Grace. 

The  Queen  was  at  Hampton  Court  on  the  10th  instant,  and  feeling 
unwell  thought  she  would  like  a  bath.  The  illness  turned  out  to  be 
small-pox,  and  the  cold  caught  by  leaving  her  bath  for  the  air 
resulted  in  so  violent  a  fever  that  on  the  seventh  day  she  was  given 
up,  but  during  that  night  the  eruption  came  out  and  she  is  now 
better. 

There  was  great  excitement  that  day  in  the  palace,  and  if  her 
improvement  had  not  come  soon  some  hidden  thoughts  would  have 
become  manifest.  The  Council  discussed  the  succession  twice,  and  I 
am  told  there  were  three  different  opinions.  Some  wished  King 
Henry's  will  to  be  followed  and  Lady  Catharine  declared  heiress. 
Others  who  found  flaws  in  the  will  were  in  favour  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon.  Lord  Robert,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  others  of  the  lower  rank  were 
in  favour  of  this.  The  most  moderate  and  sensible  tried  to  dissuade 
the  others  from  being  in  such  a  furious  hurry,  and  said  they  would 
divide  and  ruin  the  country  unless  they  summoned  jurists  of  the 
greatest  standing  in  the  country  to  examine  the  rights  of  the 
claimants,  and  in  accordance  with  this  decision  the  Council  should 
then  unanimously  take  such  steps  as  might  be  best  in  the  interests 
of  justice  and  the  good  of  the  country.  The  Marquis  Treasurer 
(Winchester)  was  of  this  opinion  with  others,  although  only  a  few,  as 
the  rest  understood  that  this  was  a  move  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  nearly  all  the  jurists  who  would  be  called  upon  to  decide 
being  of  that  faith,  and  this  delay  would  give  time  for  your  Majesty 
to  take  steps  in  the  matter  which  is  the  thing  these  heretics  fear 
most,  for  upon  your  Majesty's  absence  they  found  all  their  hopes. 

During  this  discussion  the  Queen  improved,  and  on  recovering 
from  the  crisis  which  had  kept  her  unconscious  and  speechless  for 
two  hours  the  first  thing  she  said  was  to  beg  her  Council  to  make 
Lord  Robert  protector  of  the  kingdom  with  a  title  and  an  income  of 
20,OOOZ.  Everything  she  asked  was  promised,  but  will  not  be 
fulfilled. 

On  the  20th  he  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  were  admitted  to  the 
Council,  and  it  is  said  he  will  shortly  be  made  earl  of  la  Marche  (?) 

The  Queen  protested  at  the  time  that  although  she  loved  and  had 
always  loved  Lord  Robert  dearly,  as  God  was  her  witness,  nothing 
improper  had  ever  passed  between  them.  She  ordered  a  groom  of 
the  Chamber,  called  Tamworth,  who  sleeps  in  Lord  Robert's  room,  to 
be  granted  an  income  of  600^.  a  year.  She  also  especially  recom- 
mended her  cousin  Hunsdou  to  the  Council  as  well  as  her  household 
generally.  This  demonsti'ation  has  offended  many  people.  The 
various  grants  were  made  in  the  fear  that  another  crisis  might  prove 
fatal,  but  as  she  is  well  again  they  all  fall  to  the  ground  except  Lord 
Robert's  favour,  which  always  continues,  and  as  the  Queen  will  not 
be  visible  for  some  time  owing  to  the  disfigurement  of  her  face  the 
audiences  will  be  all  to  him  alone  except  a  few  to  the  Duke  (of 
Norfolk)  whom  they  have  forced  into  it. 
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I  think  French  affairs  will  be  dealt  with  by  Lord  Robert  in  the 
way  he  has  always  advocated,  namely,  for  peace  and  alliance.  Your 
Majesty's  affairs  will  be  referred  to  the  Duke  as  they  know  he  is 
friendly  with  me. 

The  Queen  was  unable  to  see  me  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  your 
Majesty's  protest  against  the  French  war,  but  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  Council,  where  I  was  received  with  some  alterations  and 
innovations  in  the  usual  course  that  were  full  of  malicious  intent. 
I  was  introduced  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  having  read  to 
them  the  document  from  your  Majesty,  Cecil  spoke  for  the  rest  and 
divided  his  answer  under  thi'ee  heads.  First,  that  the  Queen  con- 
sidering the  Guises  her  enemies  and  their  excessive  authority  in 
France  dangerous,  was  therefore  determined  to  resist  it. 

Secondly,  that  the  king  of  France  and  his  mother,  being  oppressed 
and  almost  prisoners,  she  was  resolved  to  deliver  them. 

Thirdly,  that  as  her  co-religionists  in  France  were  persecuted  and 
ill-treated  she  had  decided  to  aid  tbem,  I  replied  that  I  had  nothing 
to  say  about  the  Guises,  and  as  to  the  second  point  I  could  only  say 
that  it  was  extraordinary,  false  and  absurd.  Everybody  knew  that 
it  was  not  true,  and  it  was  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to  his  Majesty 
(the  king  of  Spain),  who,  as  they  well  knew,  considered  the  present 
government  of  France  a  good  and  a  just  one,  to  call  its  acts  tyranny 
and  captivity.  The  King  my  master,  I  said  would,  if  necessaiy,  use  all 
his  strength  to  protect  his  brother-in-law.  As  to  the  last  point 
about  aiding  their  co-religionists  I  said  such  a  thing  was  so  unreason- 
able and  scandalous  that  I  did  not  believe  any  one  failed  to  see  it 
and  to  recognise  how  badly  they  were  acting  in  picking  a  quarrel  in 
this  way,  which  was  only  setting  all  Christendom  by  the  ears. 

I  pointed  out,  too,  how  improper  it  was  for  the  Queen  to  promote 
religious  changes  in  other  countries,  and  how  much  more  seemly  it 
was  for  a  Christian  ruler  to  protect  the  ancient  and  true  Catholic 
faith  established  by  the  law,  and  punish  all  attempts  to  overturn  it. 

Cecil  thereupon  began  to  treat  the  matter  excitedly,  confounding 
and  mixing  the  various  points,  and  made  much  of  the  Guises'  share 
in  the  loss  of  Calais  of  which  he  said  they  had  robbed  this  country 
through  your  Majesty.  I  said  Calais  had  been  lost  by  those  who 
defended  it  not  knowing  how  to  hold  it,  and  not  owing  to  any 
relationship  of  the  French  with  your  Majesty  as  the  Secretary 
inferred,  and  I  thought  it  was  very  wrong  that  matters  so  unfit  for 
open  discussion  .should  be  written  about  in  pamphlets,  and  that  all 
this  was  only  to  make  your  Majesty  unpopular,  although  it  was  so 
evident  as  to  be  patent  to  everybody. 

The  Secretary  said  that  was  so  as  there  was  no  person  who  did 
not  know  that  that  war  had  been  made  only  to  please  your  Majesty 
and  to  the  great  danger  of  this  country.  I  replied  that  members 
who  were  in  the  Council  .at  the  time  of  that  war  could  speak  of  that 
best,  as  they  were  present  now,  when  Pembroke,  Arundel,  and  Clinton, 
said  that  your  Majesty  and  the  Queen  alone  had  Avished  for  the  war 
and  not  a  .single  member  of  the  Council  approved  of  it,  followed  by 
other  angry  and  foolish  expressions  of  the  same  sort. — London,  25th 
October  1662. 
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25  Oct.     191.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  subsequently  asked  them  to  deliver  my  servant  to  me  ■without 
touching  upon  their  obligation  to  do  so,  but  only  saying  that  the 
Ambassador  Challoner  had  promised  that  he  should  be  handed  over. 
I  said,  however,  that  if  they  considered  that  he  had  revealed  any 
plot  or  other  matter  which  I  had  done  here  unworthy  of  my  position 
I  should  be  glad  if  they  would  investigate  it  first  and  communicate 
it  to  your  Majesty.  They  answered  that  the  Queen  had  sent  and 
informed  me  what  the  man  had  revealed,  and,  as  for  handing  him 
over,  the  Queen  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  as  he  was  not  a  subject 
of  your  Majesty,  not  having  been  born  in  your  dominions.  I  told 
them  that  he  was  subject  to  your  Majesty  in  virtue  of  his  canonry 
in  the  diocese  of  Aquila  and  two  benefices  in  that  of  Trinento,  and 
this  was  as  binding  and  legal  as  natural  subjection.  I  saw  they 
disputed  it,  and  I  did  not  push  the  question  further.  They  took 
their  stand  on  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  but  I  told  them  that  this 
case  was  infinitely  more  heinous  than  those  comprised  in  the 
treaties,  and  consequently  all  the  more  unworthy  of  being  excused 
and  condoned  by  them,  and  if  the  only  difficulty  was  to  prove  that 
the  man  was  a  subject  of  your  Majesty,  I  would  undertake  to  prove 
that  on  the  spot;  and  so  the  matter  remained. —  London,  25th 
October  1562. 

Fragment,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  aforegoing  letter. 

27  Oct.    192.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

The  Queen's  improvement  continues,  and  it  is  now  considered 
certain  that  Parliament  will  be  summoned,  although  if  the  nobles 
whom  the  Queen  has  ordered  to  be  called  together  will  privately 
advance  her  some  money,  as  is  the  custom  here,  the  Queen  will  be 
glad  to  avoid  having  a  parliament,  as  she  knows  they  would  like  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  succession,  and  she  has  not  the  least  wish 
that  it  should  be  opened.  Public  feeling,  however,  is  so  disturbed 
that  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  avoid  it,  and  I  am  told  by  persons  of 
position  that  they  believe  the  matter  will  be  dealt  with  whether  the 
Queen  wishes  it  or  not.  It  would  be  well  that  I  should  be  instructed 
without  delay  what  action  his  Majesty  wishes  me  to  take  in  this 
business,  as  to  do  nothing  at  all  would  not  be  advantageous  nor 
would  it  look  well. — London,  27th  October  1562. 

8  Nov.      193.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

On  the  25th  instant  I  wrote  your  Majesty  what  had  passed  here, 
and  I  have  to  advise  that  since  then  the  Queen,  seeing  the  success 
of  the  king  of  France  and  the  loss  of  Rouen,  has  withdrawn  all 
her  troops  to  Havre  de  Grace  and  left  Dieppe  unprotected  in  the 
;  assurance  that  the  King's  forces   would   come   against   those  two 

places,  and  knowing  that  Dieppe  could  neither  be  fortified  nor  held, 
they  determined  to  abandon  it.  Some  people  thought  they  would 
do  the  same  with  Havre  de  Grace,  but  although  on  Sunday  the 
1st  instant  the  Council  was  wrangling  over  it  for  many  hours,  there 
was  no  help  for  it  but,  at  last,  to  agree  to  hold  it,  and  to  send  2,000 
more  men  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  is  already  asking  for  help. 
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Secretary  Cecil  to  -whom  is  commonly  laid  the  blame  of  this  enter- 
prise pretended  to  be  ill  and  would  not  attend  the  Council,  but  let 
the  others  decide  the  matter  without  him.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  they  did  all  he  wished,  and  more.  They  ordered  that  all 
the  French  ships  in  Havre  de  Grace  should  be  brought  to  this 
country,  some  say  to  take  over  troops,  others  to  have  in  their  hands 
a  sufficient  recompense,  if  things  go  badly  with  them  in  Havre  de 
Grace,  to  repay  them  for  the  artillery  and  arms  they  have  there, 
which  are  good  and  abundant.  The  ships  they  have  sent  for  are 
said  to  be  large  and  small,  nearly  200  sail,  and  some  of  them  have 
already  begun  to  arrive,  amongst  others  a  fine  galleon  of  the  king 
of  Prance.  The  earl  of  Warwick  also  asked  for  some  cavalry,  but 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  that  from  here,  and  even  if  they  wished 
to  bring  it  from  elsewhere  and  the  road  were  open  they  could  not 
pay  for  it.  I  cannot  see,  therefore,  how  the  Queen  can  avoid  coming 
to  terms,  especially  as  I  know  she  desires  it,  as  I  have  written 
previously.  The  sending  of  Throgmorton  to  Orleans  was  only  to 
forward  this  object  with  the  consent  of  the  prince  of  Cond^  and 
Chatillon. 

About  two  months  since  there  arrived  here  a  Biscayner  named 
Luis  Hemialde,  a  native  of  St.  Sebistian,  who  came  to  my  house  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  and  told  me  that  he  had  come  from  Peru  in  the 
last  fleet  which  reached  Spain  in  August  last,  and  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Flanders  to  invest  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  merchandise. 
He  left  in  my  house  for  safety  some  gold  to  the  value  of  a  little  over 
1,000  ducats,  which  gold  he  withdrew  a  few  days  ago  and  sold  in 
order  to  send  the  amount  to  Flanders.  Some  days  passed  and  I 
thought  the  man  was  gone,  when  he  wrote  me  a  very  long  letter 
from  his  inn,  of  which  I  enclose  copy.  I  looked  upon  the  contents 
as  nonsense,  and  imagined  that  his  real  intention  was  to  serve  this 
Queen,  and  take  part  in  the  voyage  to  Guinea  for  which  they  are 
again  fitting  out  four  ships,  and  to  divert  him  from  this  I  answered 
softly  and  promised  to  do  what  I  could  for  him.  He  sent  in  reply 
to  this  another  letter,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  and  went 
immediately  to  Hampton  Court  to  offer  himself  to  the  Queen,  to 
remain  in  her  service,  turn  heretic,  and  embark  in  these  ships.  It 
seems  the  answer  they  gave  him  there  was  not  to  his  liking,  and  it 
had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that,  either  in  pretence  or  in  earnest, 
he  is  wandering  about  the  streets  crazy,  and  has  wounded  and 
maltreated  I  do  not  know  how  many  Englishmen.  He  was  arrested 
for  this,  and  the  officials  of  London  took  from  him  all  his  money. 
I  have  tried  to  reclaim  him,  but  nobody  can  do  anything  for  him, 
as  his  one  idea  is  that  I  am  trying  to  have  liim  arrested  and  sent 
to  Spain  to  be  tried  for  many  fearful  crimes  of  which  he  accuses 
hiniself.  I  have  not  refrained  from  giving  your  Majesty  an  account 
of  this  in  order  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  command  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  man,  because  if  he  is  not  mad  he  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
very  pernicious  person,  and,  however  it  may  be,  this  small  sum  of 
money  that  he  had  would  appear  to  belong  to  your  Majesty,  if  your 
Majesty  may  please  to  order  it  to  be  recovered. 

The  Queen  has  summoned  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  it  is  thought 
to  consider  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  in  favour  of  the  earl  of 
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Huntingdon.  Your  Majesty  knows  who  he  is  and  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  let  these  designs  be  carried  further,  and  may  deign  to 
send  orders  what  steps  are  to  be'taken  in  such  case  on  your  Majesty's 
behalf^ 

Many  believe  the  king  of  Sweden  is  still  thinking  of  this  marriage. 
If  he  listens  to  all  they  say  here  there  will  be  no  lack  of  people  to 
advise  him  to  come.     London,  8th  November  1562. 

8  Nov.     194.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Catholics  here  have  several  times  requested  me  to  inform 
them  whether  it  is  lawful  or  not  for  them  to  be  present  at  the 
heretic  sermons  and  services  in  the  churches,  upon  which  point  there 
is  difference  of  opinion  amongst  English  theologians.  I  have  always 
avoided  giving  a  decided  answer  to  this  question  in  order  not  to 
condemn  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  church  or  to 
encourage  those  who  are  constant  in  doing  what  thej'-  ought  not 
to  do.  Eecentlj'  several  of  them  gave  me  a  document  which  they 
begged  I  would  send  to  the  prelates  who  are  gathered  in  the  Goncilio 
and  obtain  their  opinion  on  the  point.  I  thought  best  to  send  the 
document  to  the  Ambassador  Vargas,  who  could  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  His  Holiness  and  let  me  know  what  answer  I  could  give 
to  these  good  men,  some  of  whom  also  desired  earnestly  for  the 
relief  of  the  consciences  of  many  some  means  of  giving  absolution 
to  those  who  have  incurred  ecclesiastical  censure  in  consequence  of 
these  heresies,  as,  at  present,  nobody  has  power  to  absolve,  and 
people,  many  of  whom  would  be  glad  of  absolution,  are  chary  of 
venturing  for  fear  of  being  discovered.  The  Ambassador  Vargas 
has  answered  me  that  having,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  considered  the 
matter  with  some  of  the  Inquisitors  they  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  not  lawful  for  anyone  to  take  part  in  these  afore- 
mentioned acts,  and  as  regards  the  absolution  requested,  that 
authority  be  sent  to  me  for  this  with  power  to  delegate  to  others 
whom  I  may  think  fit.  His  Holiness  has  done  this  by  a  brief,  of 
which  I  enclose  copy,  as  also  of  the  opinion  of  the  Inquisitors  in 
order  that  your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  command  what  I  am  to 
do  in  the  matter,  as  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  Queen  were  to  hear 
that  I  was  exerting  the  Pope's  authority  on  her  subjects  she  might 
complain  to  your  Majesty,  as  indeed  I  am  sure  she  would.  She 
would  very  probably  hear  of  it  because  if  they  were  to  arrest  one 
of  these  men  he  would  immediately  tell  all.  On  the  other  hand 
the  ofBce  is  so  good,  so  holy,  so  convenient  and  so  necessary,  that  I 
cannot  but  think  that  your  Majesty  will  consider  that  it  ought  to 
be  performed  ;  but,  of  course,  with  all  the  caution  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  demand.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  commission 
should  be  given  in  writing,  and  that  those  to  whom  I  delegate  my 
powers  should  not  see  the  Commission  that  I  have,  but  only  be  told 
by  me  verbally  that  his  Holiness  has  given  the  necessarj?^  authority 
to  absolve  from  these  cases  without  telling  them  how  or  by  what 
means.  These  persons  also  should  be  few  and  safe  and  possessing 
my  entire  confidence,  so  that  although  the  benefit  may  be  enjoyed 
only  by  a  limited  number  they  -will  be  persons  of  quality  who  will 
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greatly  rejoice  thereat  and  according  to  the  times  the  power  would 
be  extended. 

I  have  thought  well  to  give  an  account  of  this  to  your  Majesty 
in  full,  as  without  authority  from  you  I  do  not  consider  I  ought  to 
presume  to  act  in  a  matter  of  this  character,  although  it  is  true  that 
I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  do  so  even  at  a  greater  trouble  and 
personal  danger  to  myself,  but  for  considerations  of  your  Majesty's 
service. — London,  8th  November  1562. 

15  Nov.    195.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  8th,  and  since  then  (on  the  10th) 
the  French  Ambassador  had  audience  of  the  Council  and  protested 
against  the  breaking  of  the  peace.  The  protest  was  handed  to 
them  in  writing  and  I  send  copy  herewith.  They  answered  him 
softly  to  the  effect  that  they  had  written  to  the  king  of  France  in 
a  way  that  they  hoped  would  satisfy  him  and  would  have  a  good 
effect.  The  Ambassador  says  that  this  reply  does  not  please  him  as 
he  still  sees  they  are  preparing  to  send  troops  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
which  is  quite  true  for  the  pioneers  left  Cornwall  last  week,  and 
2,000  men  will  go  from  here  next  week,  besides  which  they  are 
fitting  out  12  ships  with  frantic  haste.  I  also  understand  that  they 
are  to  send  200  horse,  which  will  be  like  those  from  here  generally 
are,  but  notwithstanding  all  these  preparations  and  the  Ambassa- 
dor's apparent  dissatisfaction  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  agreement  is 
being  warmly  negotiated  by  the  Ambassador  Smith  in  concurrence 
with  the  Orleans  by  means  of  Throgmorton,  and  that  the  proceedings 
of  this  Queen  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  appear 
necessary  for  a  peace  to  be  accepted  on  terms  unfavourable  and 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion.  I  may  be  deceived  in  thinking 
so  much  evil,  but  I  cannot  manage  to  get  over  ray  suspicion  as  I  see 
many  signs  that  lead  me  to  think  as  I  do,  not  the  least  of  them  being 
that  there  is  less  tendency  than  ever  to  seek  a  good  understanding 
with  your  Majesty,  and  if  they  were  not  in  accord  with  those  who 
rule  France  they  would  very  soon  come  to  me  with  their  customary 
blandishments,  whereas  I  notice  that  they  treat  your  Majesty's 
affairs  much  worse  and  less  respectfully  than  French  affairs,  and 
the  injuries  and  insults  offered  to  the  business  of  the  private 
subjects  of  your  Majesty  are  insufferable.  In  addition  to  this  I 
observe  that  they  are  harsher  than  ever  in  religious  affairs,  and 
more  determined  to  do  nothing  good.  I  conversed  with  Cecil  on 
these  matters  some  days  since  and  found  him  worse  than  usual  so 
that,  having  regard  to  all  this,  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  pernicious 
agreement  is  brewing  by  which  religion  in  France  will  not  be 
benefited  and  will  be  ruined  altogether  here.  If  the  Catholics  here 
see  any  weakness  on  the  part  of  France  they  will  entirely  lose  hope 
of  being  succoured  and  will  give  in  to  force,  whereas  even  if  such 
agreement  be  not  effected  this  country  will  be  able  to  make  sure  of 
the  Guises  and  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  render  these  Catholics 
hopeless  of  assistance  by  means  of  them.  This  might  easily  be 
brought  about  by  a  coalition  between  the  king  of  France  and  this 
Queen  against  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  case  the  latter  should 
marry  a  prince  displeasing  to  both  of  them.    As  I  have  already 
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pointed  out  the   queens  of  France  and  England  are  in  very  close 
agreement,  and  my  suspicions  are  stronger  than  ever. 

The  Chancellor  has  this  week  given  orders  for  Parliament  to  be 
summoned  on  the  6th  January,  and  before  the  orders  were  sent  a 
large  number  of  the  nobles  were  here  already.  This  was  cleverly 
contrived  in  order  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  their  holding  meetings 
together  or  making  private  agreements  before  coming  hither.  They 
keep  them  well  watched  here,  but  the  Queen  may  perhaps  be  mis- 
taken after  all,  and  the  calling  of  them  together  beforehand  like  this 
may  enable  some  of  them  to  come  to  an  understanding  the  more 
easily.  The  points  to  be  discussed  in  this  Parliament  are  three : 
iirst,  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  Lord  Robert ;  next,  the  provision 
of  money ;  and  lastly,  the  observance  of  their  religion  under  pain  of 
death.  In  the  last  Parliament  they  enacted  that  the  first  infraction 
of  the  statute  then  passed  should  be  punishable  by  fine,  the  second 
by  imprisonment,  and  the  third  by  death ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that 
these  bishops  and  other  imprisoned  catholics  have  not  yet  been 
condemned  to  be  executed.  Now,  however,  they  will  arrange  so 
that  this  may  be  done  if  God  be  not  pleased  to  frustrate  the  agree- 
ment which  I  say  is  now  contemplated.  In  support  of  my  opinion 
I  will  point  out  that  the  four  principal  matters  now  being  discussed 
between  the  French  and  English  are  as  follows  :  First,  the  marriage 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  which  both  the  queens  of  France  and 
England  fear  may  be  effected  with  a  powerful  prince,  strong  enough 
to  occupy  this  country ;  secondly,  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
Catholic  nobles  who  rule  the  king  of  France,  which  power  the  queens 
of  France  and  England  respectively,  each  for  her  own  reason,  hate 
and  fear  infinitely ;  thirdly,  the  religious  question ;  and  fourthly, 
the  restitution  of  Calais.  On  the  first  two  points  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  two  Queens  are  in  accord.  With  regard  to  the  third 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Queen-Mother  lacks  the  will  to  allow 
everyone  liberty  of  conscience,  as  they  call  it,  but  I  think  the 
firmness  of  the  people  here,  and  even  of  the  Orleans  party,  is  not 
altogether  without  some  sort  of  assurance  that  their  attitude  is 
looked  upon  with  approval  by  some  of  the  King's  ministers.  On 
the  question  of  the  restitution  of  Calais  I  am  quite  sure  that  they 
are  not  in  harmony,  and  that  neither  of  them  is  in  earnest,  because 
this  Queen  thinks  that  if  the  Government  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orleans  party  they  will  hand  over  Calais  to  her,  as  they  have 
promised,  whereas  in  France  neither  heretics  nor  catholics  ever 
think  or  intend  for  a  moment  to  restore  it.  If  they  can  find  some 
ground  of  agreement  on  this  fourth  point  your  Majesty  may  be  sure 
they  will  do  so  on  the  question  of  religion.  They  (the  French)  will 
allege  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  making  concessions  and  modifi- 
cations, seeing  "the  multitude  of  heretics  there  are  in  France,  and  the 
trouble  the  English  give  them,  and  the  fear  they  are  in  from  the 
Germans  and  other  reasons  of  the  same  sort,  whilst  by  relaxing 
somewhat  on  the  religious  question  the  two  Queens  make  themselves 
sure  on  the  two  first  points  I  have  mentioned,  which  are  the  most 
pressing  and  important.  If  this  scheme  is  not  upset  by  managing 
that  the  people  here  should  have  their  share  of  troubles  and 
suspicions,  as  their  neighbours  have,  your  Majesty  may. rest  assured 
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that  religion  will  never  be  amended,  and  is  in  greater  danger  than 
ever,  not  only  in  France  but  in  these  northern  regions,  where  it  still 
exists.  I  could  prove  all  this  discourse  by  trustworthy  facts  and 
arguments,  but  I  have  already  said  so  much  about  it  that  I  fear  to 
appear  indiscreet.  I  am,  however,  fain  to  confess  that  I  am  zealous, 
as  I  should  be,  on  the  question  of  religion,  and  withal  I  see  God's 
service  and  that  of  your  Majesty  so  closely  linked  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  thus  repeating  the  same  thing  in  every  letter  even  at 
the  risk  I  have  named,  and  the  more  now  as  I  see  that  Parliament 
is  to  settle  this  matter  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is  said  tbis  week 
here,  and  confirmed,  that  the  earl  of  Huntly  (Outley)  in  Scotland 
had  determined  to  seize  the  queen  of  Scots  and  turn  out  Lord 
James  and  the  other  heretics  that  govern.  The  plan,  however,  was 
discovered  and  he  (Huntly)  was  arrested,  and  as  they  led  him  with 
his  hands  bound  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  died  of  the  fall.  One  of 
his  sons  and  other  Scotch  catholics  are  still  in  prison.  This  has  been 
announced  in  the  Queen's  chapel,  but  is  not  known  through  any 
other  channel.  They  say,  also,  that  John  O'Neil  is  armed  and  in 
the  field  against  the  earl  of  Sussex,  to  whom  he  sent  word  that  he 
would  rather  be  his  free  enemy  than  his  subject  friend.  I  am 
informed  that  a  petition,  which  was  presented  to  your  Majesty  on 
my  behalf,  praying  that  I  might  be  paid  about  4,000  ducats,  the 
revenues  for  a  year  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Capua,  which  the  duke 
of  AJba  granted  to  me  when  I  was  at  Trent,  has  been  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  revenues  were  restored  to  Cardinal  Salmoneta  who 
owns  the  Archbishopric.  If  I  knew  how  to  pay  the  debts  I  have 
incurred  here,  entirely  for  your  Majesty's  service  and  with  no  benefit 
to  myself,  I  would  not  be  importunate  but  would  do  now  as  I  have  done 
before,  namely,  sell  and  strip  myself  of  my  own  property,  but,  as 
God  is  my  witness,  I  have  now  nothing  more  to  sacrifice  or  any 
means  of  succour,  but  that  which  comes  from  the  gracious  favour 
of  your  Majesty.  What  troubles  me  most  is  that  I  owe  6,000 
ducats  here  to  good  Englishmen.  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  order 
this  to  be  considered,  and  that,  even  though  my  services  may  be  of 
little  value,  yet  the  will  and  intention  are  good.  The  payment  I 
crave  is  justly  owing  to  me,  as  it  was  granted  by  one  who  had  full 
power  to  grant  it.  The  revenues  were  legally  and  properly  con- 
fiscated, and,  if  afterwards  it  was  thought  desirable  to  restore  them, 
I  ought  not  to  be  the  loser,  especially  as  by  the  treaty  of  peace  your 
Majesty  was  not  bound  to  restore  personal  property,  and  if  you  had 
been  much  more  would  have  to  be  restored  than  this.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  reward  the  Cardinal  for  his  disservice,  it  surely  is  not 
just  to  despoil  me  who  have  faithfully  done  my  duty. 

I  have  incurred  these  debts  in  matters  so  necessary  and  vital  to 
the  service  of  God  and  your  Majesty  that  it  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  my  duty  not  to  have  incurred  them,  and  to  this  must 
be  added  that  I  have  to  maintain  the  title  of  bishop  and  of 
ambassador  of  your  Majesty,  and  my  extraordinary  expenses  during 
the  last  four  years  have  been  very  large.  It  is  therefore  excusable 
if  I  have  had  to  spend  more  than  your  Majesty  has  sent  me  for 
maintenance,  as  I  have  done  so  in  the  full  belief  that  I  should  be 
paid  what  I  thought  was  owing  to  me.    I  am  forced  to  trouble 
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your  Majesty  with  this  account  to  the  extent  even  of  importunity, 
in  order  that  you  may  know  the  state  I  am  in,  and  command  me  to 
be  helped,  because,  although  I  only  aspire  to  serve,  I  do  not  wish 
to  die  in  debt  if  I  can  help  it.  The  man  Luis  Hernialde,  about 
whom  I  wrote  last  week,  went  mad  in  such  good  earnest  at  last 
that  he  took  the  dagger  of  a  man  who  was  with  him  here  in  my 
house  and  gave  himself  a  stab  in  the  belly  of  which  he  died.  As 
the  officers  of  the  city  would  not  have  him  in  the  prison,  but 
contented  themselves  with  taking  his  property  away,  I  had  him 
brought  to  my  house  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  here  he  ended  as  I 
have  said.  His  delusion  was  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  Spain  to  be 
tried, — London,  15th  November  1562. 

22  Nov.    196.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  last  week.  Since  then  the  French 
ambassador  has  been  summoned  by  the  Council.  They  gave 
him  a  reply  to  the  protest  he  had  presented  and  of  which  I  sent 
your  Majesty  a  translation.  If  there  is  time  I  will  enclose  copy 
of  this  reply  for  your  Majesty's  information.  The  substance  is  that 
they  are  obstinate  in  the  course  they  have  commenced,  but  never- 
theless I  know  that  the  ambassador  has  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  Queen-Mother  to  this  Queen,  and  that  the  agreement  is  being 
discussed,  the  only  real  difSculty  being,  as  I  have  said,  the  question 
of  Calais.  The  other  points  are  easy,  and,  if  the  prince  of  Condi's 
affairs  turn  out  badly,  I  expect  they  will  agree  about  Calais.  This 
Queen  would  be  content  to  leave  Havre  de  Grace  on  being  assured 
of  the  Guises  and  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  religious  question 
being  settled  by  the  observance  of  the  Edict  of  January.  In  the 
meanwhile  she  (Elizabeth)  is  showing  a  determination  to  stand  firm, 
and  is  sending  2,000  more  men  to  Havre  de  Grace. 

The  Ambassador  Smith  writes  great  praises  of  Cardinal  de  Ferrara, 
and  says  he  has  broached  the  subject  of  a  friendly  settlement  to  him, 
at  which  the  Queen  appears  to  be  not  very  well  pleased  as  she  does 
not  wish  any  interference  in  her  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  Pope's 
ministers.  There  is  a  rumour  here  also  that  the  Queen  is  going  to 
send  an  ambassador  of  high  rank  to  your  Majesty.  This  is  an 
artful  move  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  French  and  keep  the 
Catholics  here  in  suspense. 

The  Count  de  Montgomeri*  has  arrived  here  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
summoned  by  the  Queen  in  consequence  of  her  suspicion  of  him 
through  his  wife  and  children  having  been  arrested  at  Rouen. 
They  tell  him  they  will  send  in  him  charge  of  fresh  troops  to 
France,  but  I  doubt  if  they  let  him  go  back  so  soon.  If  they 
do  they  will  not  keep  him  in  Havre  de  Grace  or  trust  him  with 
anything  important.  Parliament  opens  after  Twelfth  Day  without 
fail.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  holding  meetings  on  the  excuse 
of  dining  together,  as  is  the  custom  here,  and  I  understand  they  are 
discussing  the  succession  to  the  throne.  All  the  most  moderate  of 
them  incline  to  the  son  of  Lady  Margaret,  those  of  the  contrary 
opinion  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  but  they  say  that  the  Queen 

*  A  Scotsman  in  the  French  service,  captain  of  the  Scots  Guards. 
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is  fixed  in  the  idea  of  their  not  naming  anyone,  and  that  she  should 
have  power  to  bequeath  the  succession.  I  do  not  know  liow  they 
will  decide,  but  I  fancy  they  will  never  agree  without  some  being 
dissatisfied.  She  is,  as  usual,  coy  about  the  marriage,  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  hopes  of  Lord  Robert  are  higher  than  ever,  and 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  is,  to  all  appearance,  helping  him  sincerely. 
There  seems  a  close  intimacy  between  them  since  their  reconciliation. 
I  have  approached  several  of  the  nobles  in  best  ways  I  could  devise 
to  recommend  to  them  in  the  name  of  your  Majesty  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  begging  them  not  to  consent  to  so  great  a  crime 
as  the  death  of  the  bishops  who  are  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
Some  have  sent  me  favourable  replies,  but  some  of  them  have 
sent  word  that  the  remedy  lay  with  your  Majesty,  who  can  and 
ought  to  use  it,  and  that  they  for  their  part  will  do  their  duty 
when  your  Majesty  orders,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  think  they  are 
all  of  this  opinion  although  they  dare  not  say  so. 

The  man  who  killed  himself  the  other  day  had  1,500  ducats  to 
receive  in  Seville,  of  which  I  herewith  enclose  the  warrant.  The 
1,200  ducats  he  had  here  have  been  confiscated  in  consequence  of 
his  having  committed  suicide,  and  although  I  tried  to  excuse  the 
crime  on  the  ground  of  his  madness,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded.  The 
fact  is  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  care  of,  although  he 
came  to  himself  at  intervals  and  killed  himself  voluntarily,  so  that, 
really,  there  is  no  doubt  his  property  can  be  confiscated  for  this, 
besides  the  other  crimes  he  committed.  So  far  as  the  money  here 
is  concerned  there  is  no  help  for  it,  as  Cecil  lays  claim  to  it  and 
the  Queen's  Almoner.  Some  250  dollars  of  it  which  are  owing 
to  your  Majesty  I  might  perhaps  get  from  Cecil,  although  it  will 
be  best  not  ask  him  for  them,  as  he  is  difficult  to  approach  on 
matters  concerning  private  people,  and  it  is  well  to  please  him 
in  something,  even  though  it  be  so  small  a  matter  as  this. — 
22nd  November  1562. 

29  Nov.    197.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Four  or  five  days  since  Moflatt  went  to  visit  Lord  Robert  who 
told  him  to  return  when  he  was  alone,  which  he  did.  When  they 
were  closeted  together  Lord  Robert  asked  him  how  long  it  was 
since  he  had  seen  me,  and  one  thing  leading  to  another,  he  told  him 
how  sorry  he  was  for  the  scandal  which  that  servant  of  mine  had 
caused.  He  said  that  at  first  they  had  given  some  credit  to  what 
he  said,  but  that  the  Queen  and  Council  were  quite  persuaded 
now  that  the  fellow  was  a  sordid  knave  who  had  told  them  many 
falsehoods,  and  he  (Robert)  therefore  hoped  that  I  would  forget  the 
affront  and  be  as  friendly  with  him  as  I  used  to  be.  He  told  Motfat 
to  convey  this  to  me  with  many  courteous  words  of  compliment, 
but  forbade  him  expressly  to  mention  the  matter  to  anyone  else. 
When  I  heard  this  I  sent  to  reciprocate  his  courtesy  and  compli- 
ments. I  am  quite  sure  that  this  proceeds  from  the  Queen,  but  I 
am  equally  siu:e  that  there  is  nothing  sincere  about  it.  Moffat  tells 
me  that  when  he  returned  with  my  answer,  and  assured  him  that 
I  offered  him  my  best  services.  Lord  Robert  said  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  I  would  keep  my  promises,  as  he  thought  I  was  a 
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great  partizan  of  the  Pope's  interests,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  that, 
there  was  no  person  from  whom  the  Queen  would  receive  greater 
pleasure.  From  this  may  well  be  inferred  how  little  improvement 
is  likely  to  take  place  in  affairs. — London,  29th  November  1562. 

30  Nov,    198.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  other  day  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  was  held  at  the  earl  of 
Arandel's,  where  amongst  others  thei-e  attended  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  uncle  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  question  of  the 
succession  was  discussed,  and  [  understand  they  favoured  Lady 
Catharine,  who  is  supported  by  the  Duke,  perhaps  with  the  idea 
that  one  of  his  little  daughters  may  in  time  be  married  to  Lady 
Catharine's  son.  The  meeting  lasted  until  two  in  the  morning,  and 
when  the  news  of  it  came  to  the  Queen's  ears  tiiey  say  she  wept 
with  rage,  and  sent  for  the  Earl  and  upbraided  him  greatly  about  it. 
I  understand  he  told  her  that  if  slie  wanted  to  govern  the  country 
by  passion  he  could  assure  her  that  the  nobles  would  not  allow  her 
to  do  so.  He  referred  to  Huntingdon's  affair,  which  he  does  not 
approve  of  as  it  is  supported  by  Lord  Robert. 

She  said  she  did  not  approve  of  it  either. 

Since  then  the  earl  of  Lennox  has  been  liberated  by  the  favour  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Lord  Robert,  who  are  much  against  Lady 
Catharine. 

I  think  that  the  liberation  of  Lennox  ha^  two  objects,  first,  to 
hinder  Lady  Catharine  by  providing  a  competitor,  and  secondly,  to 
give  a  little  satisfaction  to  the  catholics  who  are  desperate  at  Lady 
Margaret's  misery,  and  place  all  their  hopes  in  the  queen  of  Scots 
and  the  husband  she  may  choose.  By  giving  them  some  small  hope 
that  the  succession  may  fall  to  Lady  Margaret  and  her  son  they 
may  cool  somewhat  towards  the  queen  of  Scots.  All  this  is  con- 
venient for  the  Queen,  who  wants  to  have  the  power  to  declare  her 
own  successor  when  she  likes.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  my  information. 
—London,  30th  November  1562. 

6  Dec.     199.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  send  herewith  the  copy  of  reply  given  by  the  Queen  to  the 
representations  and  protest  presented  by  the  French  ambassador 
recently.  I  was  unable  to  enclose  it,  as  I  said  in  mine  of  the  22nd 
ultimo,  as  great  efforts  were  made  here  to  prevent  me  from  obtaining 
it,  and  they  went  to  the  length  even  of  getting  the  ambassador's 
word  that  he  would  not  give  me  a  copy.  They  are  right  in  trying 
to  hide  it  from  people,  as  it  is  a  most  irrelevant  document,  and  in 
some  respects  very  prejudicial,  especially  where  it  says  that  those 
princes  who  do  not  approve  of  this  Queen's  action  in  France  are 
her  enemies,  which  is  plainly  directed  at  your  Majesty.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  vapourings  and  the  preparations  being  made  to 
send  fresh  ships,  troops  and  munitions  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  the 
diligence  in  obtaining  money  they  are  showing  in  all  possible  ways, 
they  are  trying  to  keep  the  peace  negotiations  on  foot,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  which  1  set  forth  in  my  previous 
letter  would  be  very  acceptable  to  this  Queen.  I  said  recently  in  a 
a    66529.  s 
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despatch  to  your  Majesty  that  the  Queen-Mother  had  written  an 
autograph  letter  to  this  Queen,  which  had  been  delivered  to  her  Ijy 
the  French  ambassador.  I  have  since  heard  that  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Queen-Mother  wrote  the  letter  herself.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Ambassador  Smith,  either  persuaded  by  the  Cardinal  de  Ferrara  or 
instructed  by  his  mistress,  spoke  with  the  Queen-Mother  on  the  day 
she  left  Kouen  for  Paris,  and  proposed  that  negotiations  for  peace 
should  be  opened.  He  says  that  he  found  her  very  well  disposed 
towards  it,  and  desirous  that  this  Queen  should  send  some  personage 
to  interpose  between  the  King  and  the  prince  of  Cond^,  and  told 
him  that  she  would  write  to  this  Queen  about  it.  This  having  been 
repeated  it  was  magnified  into  the  statement  which  I  heard  and 
transmitted  to  your  Majesty  that  the  autograph  letter  had  actually 
come.  In  conversation  since  with  the  French  ambassador  he  tells 
me  that  the  Queen-Mother  only  writes  to  him  to  the  effect  that 
Smith  had  spoken  to  her  and  proposed  peace,  which  she  at  once 
agreed  to,  on  condition  that  the  terms  were  such  as  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  King,  her  son.  In  addition  to  this  she  (the  Queen-Mother) 
says  that  Smith  had  requested  permission  to  send  a  man  to  the 
prince  of  Condd,  but  that  this  had  been  refused,  and  he  was  told 
that  if  he  wished  to  wiite  to  Orleans  he  should  hand  his  letters  to 
Secretary  Bordin,  who  would  send  them  by  a  herald.  She  concluded 
by  saying  that  Smith  had  urged  her  greatly  to  write  to  this  Queen, 
requesting  her  to  intervene  in  the  interests  of  peace  if  she  desired 
that  these  tumults  in  France  should  be  sett'ed  in  a  friendly  way 
rather  than  by  warfare.  The  Ambassador  says  that  the  Queen- 
Mother  replied  that  she  had  no  reason  to  write  to  this  Queen  on 
that  or  any  other  subject  until  the  latter  had  withdrawn  her  troops 
from  Normandy  and  evacuated  the  fortress  of  Havre  de  Grace.  She 
woulJ,  however,  certainly  listen  to  any  proposals  the  Queen  had  to 
make,  and  would  give  them  every  consideration,  always  on  the 
understanding  that  the  proposals  were  directed  to  the  inteiests  of 
her  son.  From  what  Smith  wrote  the  Queen's  Council  have  sent  a 
secretary  of  the  Council  named  Somers  to  the  French  ambassador 
to  ask  him  whether  he  had  a  letter  from  the  Queen- Mother  to  the 
Queen,  or  instructions  to  treat  of  the  proposed  agreement  and  the 
sending  of  a  personage  to  France.  The  Ambassador  replied  that  he 
had  neither,  but  simply  an  advice  of  what  Smith  had  proposed,  and 
showed  some  of  the  paragraphs  of  his  Mistress'  letter  on  the  subject, 
whereat  he  says  Somers  was  much  astonished,  and  they  have  not 
said  anything  to  him  since.  However  it  may  be,  my  own  opinion  is 
that  both  of  these  Queens  would  like  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and 
if  they  do  not  stick  on  the  question  of  Calais,  which  is  a  troublesome 
one,  I  do  not  believe  the  other  points  will  present  any  difficulty,  as 
I  have  already  told  your  Majesty.  I  hear  also  that  there  are 
certain  disputes  between  this  Queen  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
Montgomeri  has  gone  back  much  aggrieved  and  scandalised  at  the 
scant  courtesy  he  met  with  here.  It  happened  that  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  here  one  of  his  servants  walking  in  the  streets  killed  an 
Englishman,  for  which  he  was  taken  to  prison.  The  dispute  having 
arisen  out  of  insulting  words  used  by  the  Frenchman  and  the  English- 
man towards  their   respective  countries    it    is    surprising  what  a 
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strong  feeling  was  caused  on  both  sides,  and  if  the  christian  King 
agrees  with  his  rebellious  subjects  without  the  intervention  of  the 
queen  of  England — which  is  quite  probable  if  it  be  true  that  the 
prince  of  Cond^  is  #n  bad  terms  with  this  Queen — I  do  not  see  how 
she  can  persevere  in  her  enterprise,  or  come  to  an  agreement  without 
damaging  her  prestige.  But  thosa'  who  rule  here  care  nothing  about 
this  so  long  as  they  can  keep  heresy  afoot  in  France,  by  which 
means  they  think,  in  the  long  run,  to  compass  all  they  desire. 

This  week  Lord  Robert  wrote  to  M.  de  D'Anvllle,  son  of  the 
constable  of  France,  telling  hiui  that  if  he  would  come  here  and 
the  Constable  was  willing  to  make  an  honourable  peace  he  was  sure 
the  Queen  would  be  pleased.  I  think  that,  apart  from  other  designs, 
this  is  directed  at  the  separation  of  the  Constable  from  his  friendship 
with  the  duke  of  Guise.  The  letter  was  taken  by  a  German 
captain  named  Dees,  the  companion'  of  a  certain  Christopher 
Prundhomme,  who  was  arrested  at  Valenciennes  lately,  respecting 
whom  I  have  written  to  the  duphess  of  Parma,  telling  her  what  I 
hear.  Both  of  them  came  here  lately  with  the  pretext  of  serving 
Lord  Eobert  and  the  Queen,  and  I  think  they  do  so  but  with  small 
benefit  to  the  interests  of  your  Majesty  or  to  the  cause  of  the  French 
Catholics. 

They  have  news  here  this  week  that  the  English,  having  gone  out 
of  Havre  de  Grace  to  prevent  the  troops  of  the  Rheingraf  from 
constructing  a  fort  near  that  place,  the  French  fell  upon  them,  and 
it  is  said  inflicted  great  injurj',  hundreds  of  English  being  killed. 
As  a  counterpoise  to  this  bad  news  Cecil  publishes  that  the  Prince 
of  Condd  had  entered  into  Corbeille,  routing  and  taking  prisoner 
Marshal  St.  Aiidr6  with  4,000  men  he  had  there.  The  Catholics 
here  are  very  disconsolate  at  the  news. 

The  French  ambassador  tells  me  that  this  Queen  is  sending  to 
Antwerp  foi-  money,  and  although  he  did  not  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  I  think  they  are  aggrieved  that  she  should  be  allowed  to 
raise  money  in  your  Majesty's  dominions,  and  he  is  quite  scandalised 
to  see  that  they  have  compelled  seven  or  eight  Flemish  ships  bound 
to  Bordeaux  and  to  Spain  to  discharge  their  cargoes  of  wheat  here 
to  grind  into  flour  for  the  supply  of  Havre  de  Grace.  In  this 
matter,  however,  he  knows  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  prevent  the 
discharge,  and  that  the  injury  is  done  to  merchants  who  are  your 
Majesty's  vassals. 

The  earl  of  Lennox  is  at  Sion  House  with  his  wife,  and  it  seems 
that  his  release  from  the  castle  was  rather  a  change  of  prison  than 
a  liberation.  Arthur  Pole  has  confessed  that  he  was  going  to  France 
with  the  view  of  serving  the  Guises,  so  that  if  the  queen  of  Scotland 
should  inherit  this  kingdom  she  might  give  him  the  dukedom  of 
Clarence,  which  he  claims  to  be  entitled  to.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  in  the  Queen's  reply,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  speaking 
of  the  Guises  having  an  understanding  with  rebels  and  enemies  of 
the  Crown  in  this  country. 

The  Marquis  Treasurer  is  about  to  resign  both  his  treasurership 
and  his  ofiice  as  Councillor,  as  he  says  that  on  two  stibjects  of  grave 
importance  they  have  rejected  his  advice,  and  he  is  not  willing  that 
they  should   reject   it   a   third  time.      He  and  others  are  deeply 

s  2 
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dissatisfied.  I  think  these  Catholic  gentlemen  are  arranging  between^ 
them  how  they  can  defeat  the  proposals  which  are  to  be  made  in' 
the  present  Parliament,  and  of  which  they  do  not  approve,  and  I 
believe  they  will  content  themselves  with  trying  to  prevent  any 
more  harm  being  done  than  is  already  effected,  as  they  say  they 
have  not  strength  enough,  though  they  lack  not  the  will,  both  to 
remedy  existing  evils  and  prevent  further  ill  being  done.  They  are 
awaiting  the  issue  of  events  in  France  between  hope  and  fear  in 
great  suspense  of  mind. 

The  ships  which  are  being  fitted  out  will  be  told  off,  five  of  them 
to  guard  the  coast  frum  Cornwall  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  from 
theuce  to  the  Downs  four  more.  The  other  two  with  two  small 
vessels  will  sail  next  week  for  Guinea,  notwithstanding  the  repre- 
sentations made  hereon  behalf  of  the  king  of  Portugal  respecting 
these  expeditions.— London,  Gth  December  1562. 

18  Dec.  200.  Bishop  Quadea  to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 
b^aT^ms'  ^^^  evening  I  went  to  speak  to  Cecil  as  a  neighbour  and  unan- 
Add.  26,056a.  'lounced  for  the  purpose  of  begging  his  help  for  a  poor  man.  I 
caught  him  unaware  in  his  study,  and  found  that  he  had  a  large 
portrait  of  Count  Egmont  there.  I  could  see  he  was  vexed  that 
I  had  caught  him  red-handed  in  this  way,  and  when  I  asked  him 
whose  portrait  it  was  (and  I  really  did  not  know)  he  seemed  some- 
what confused,  as  he  told  me  that  it  had  been  given  to  him.  I  did 
not  like  to  see  it  where  it  was,  for  by  putting  this  fact  together 
with  other  little  things  they  are  saying  in  the  streets,  I  am  made 
rather  anxious  and  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  it  to  you. — 
London,  13th  December  1562. 

b'm'^"ms     ^^^'     ^'''^TEMENT  of  NicoLAS  DE  Lauda-Verde,  a  Biscay  mariner, 
Add.2G,056a.  master  of  the  ship  "  Nuestra  Senora  de  Sesto,"  giving  an 

account  of  his  having  taken  refuge  from  bad  weather  in 
the  port  of  Falmouth  and  being  there  attacked,  and  the 
ship  captured  by  tlie  pirate  Timberleg  (Francis  Le  Clerque). 
Gives  evidence  of  having  heard  Timberleg's  men  give  an 
account ^of  other  piracies  they  had  committed,  and  of  his 
having  seen  other  ships  attacked  by  the  same  pirates. 
1563. 
10  Jan.    202.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

I  wrote  your  Majesty  the  news  here  on  the  4th  instant,  and  since 
then  the  Queen's  Council,  under  the  pretext  that  a  man  who  had 
fired  a  harquebuss  at  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Vidame  de  Chartres 
had  sought  refuge  in  my  house,  have  brought  to  a  head  what  they 
have  long  been  hankering  to  do,  namely,  to  try  to  turn  me  out  of 
the  kingi3om  by  ill-treatment  or,  at  all  events,  to  disarm  me  from 
opposing  them  during  this  Parliament.  The  dispute  in  question  was 
between  two  foreigners  (both  the  assailant  and  the  man  attacked 
being  Italians).  The  servant  of  the  "Vidame  was  not  wounded,  and 
it  is  manifestly  clear  that  I  did  not  want  the  malefactor  in  my 
house,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  Tnoment  he  entered  hy  one  door 
1  had  him  turned  out  hy  another,  and  in  the  end  he  did  not  escape, 
but  was  captured  and  sent  to  prison. 

During  the  four  years  I  have  been  here  no  criminal  of  any  s  ort 
whatever  has  entered  my  house,  nor  have  I  had  the  slightest  dispute 
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with  the  officers  of  justice,  but,  notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  they 

have  seized   upon  this  pretext  for  turning  me   out  of  this  house. 

They  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  tlie  malefactor,  and  when 

they  were  informed  that  he  was  not  in  the  house,  and  had  not  been 

allowed  to  take  refuge  in  it,  they  again  sent  the  marshal  to  tell  me 

it  was  the  Queen's  will  that  I  should  give  up  the  keys  of   all  the 

house  doors, — both  those  leading  to  the  street  and  those  to  the  river 

and  the  garden, — to  the  custodian  in  order  that  he  might  render  an 

account  of  all  those  who  went  in  and  out.     This  custodian  is  an 

Englishman  and  a  very  great  heretic.     For  three  years  past  he  has 

been  in  this  house  with  no  other  duty  than  to  spy  out  those  who 

came  to  see  me  for  the  purpose  of  accusing  them,  and  I  have  put  up 

with  it  all  during  this  long  time,  although  at  great  inconvenience  to 

my.self,  so  as  to  avoid  having  disputes  with  them  on  a  matter  of 

this  description.     When,   however,  the   marshal  made  his  demand 

I  answered  him  that  for  30  years  the  ambassadors  here  had  been 

allowed  to  reside   in  the  royal   houses,  nearly  all   those   sent    by 

the  late  Emperor  and  your  Majesty  having  done  so,  and  they  had 

invariably  been  accustomed  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  houses  wherein 

they  lived.     I  said  it  was  not  right  that  an  innovation  should  be 

made  in  my  case  after  my  four  years'  residence  here,  especially  on  so 

slight  a  pretext  as  this  matter,  in  which  I  was  not  at  all  to  blame, 

and,   considering   that  this    is  the  first  case  of   the   soft  that  has 

happened   since   I   have   been    here,   it    cannot    be    said    that    my 

house  is  habitually  a  refuge  for  criminals.     I  would,  however,  go  and 

give  the  Queen  an  account  of  the  affair,  which  I  endeavoured  to  do. 

Notwithstanding    all    this,    on   the    following    day,    which    was 

Twelfth-day,  at  tlie  hour  when  certain  people  were  coming  hither  to 

hear   Mass,    some    locksmiths    were   sent,   without   any   respect    or 

consideration,  to  change  the  locks  and  keys  on  the  doors  and  hand 

the  new  keys  to  the  custodian.    I  again  sent,  requesting  an  audience 

of  the  Queen,  but  she  replied  that  she  was  very  busy,  and  I  was  to 

say  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  the  Council,  and  consequently  I  had  an 

interview  with  them  on  the  7th  instant.     I  told   them  what  had 

occurred  in  my  house,  and  that  it   was  of  such  a  character  as  to 

touch  my  honour  and  your  Majesty's  dignity,  since  the  desire  of  the 

Queen  to  imprison  me  in  my  own  house  made  the  latter  seem  much 

more  like  a  jail  than  a  residence,  and  I  requested  them  either  to 

restore  the  keys  to  me,  as  I  had  always  had  them,  or  else  to  find  me 

another  suitable  lodging  where  I  could  go  about  my  business  freely, 

and    without   guards   over   me,    as    nobody    entered    my    house    or 

discussed  matters   therein  which  were  not  to  the  interest  of  the 

Queen.     They  consulted  what   answer  they  would   give   me,    and 

replied  through  Cecil,  in  a  very  long  discourse,  the   substance  of 

which  was  that  the   Queen   did  not  desire  that  I  should  remain 

longer  in  her  house,  and  tliat  she  would  provide  me  with  another 

such  as  could  be  obtained.     The  reasons  why  they  took  the  house 

from  me,  besides  the  fact  of  the  criminal  having  taken  refuge  there, 

were  many  and  important.     First,  because  conspiracies  had   been 

hatched  there  against  the  Queen's  interest,  of  which  I  was  the  prime 

mover  and  fomenter,  as  had  been  proved  by  the  persons  who  had 

been  themselves  concerned  in  them,  giving  me  to  understand,  with 
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much  circumlocution,  tliat  they  referred  to  Arthur  Pole.  In 
addition  to  this,  all  the  papists  in  London  came  by  water  here  to 
Mass,  and  at  night  it  was  the  resort  of  all  the  bad,  discontented  and 
disaffected  men  in  the  kingdom.  Tliat  what  John  O'Neil  was  doing 
in  Ireland  was  entirely  by  my  persuasion,  and  that  I  was  the 
mainstay  and  foundation  of  all  the  attacks  made  against  the  Queen 
under  the  pretext  of  liberty  in  matters  of  religion.  Cecil  ran  on  so 
in  this  way  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  Queen  had  not 
prevented  it,  which  she  had  only  done  by  dint  of  much  trouble,  the 
populace  would  have  committed  violence  towards  me,  and  not  a  man 
of  my  household  would  have  been  left  alive.  I  answered  him  that 
so  far  as  regarded  the  malefactor  this  was  the  first  time  in  this 
country  that  such  a  thing  had  happened  to  me,  and  that  I  had  done 
everything  that  was  possible  for  me  to  do  in  the  matter,  not  consenting 
to  the  man's  remaining  a  single  moment  in  the  house,  and,  very  far 
from  resisting  in  any  way  the  entrance  of  the  Queen's  ofiicers  into  the 
house  I  had  offered  to  allow  them  to  search  the  premises  if  they  wished. 
"With  regard  to  the  conspiracy  which  they  say  they  can  so  clearly 
prove  I  told  them  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  and  could  not 
imagine  to  what  they  alluded,  but  I  could  assure  them  that  nothing 
to  the  Queen's  detriment  had  ever  been  planned  in  my  house,  and 
no  person  in  the  world  could  truthfully  say  that  such  had  been 
done.  Anything  to  the  contrary  that  they  nvight  have  heard  was  an 
invention  and  a  lie. 

With  regard  to  certain  persons  attending  Mass,  I  did  not  know  of 
or  believe  that  anybody  came  but  your  Majesty's  vassals  and  people 
who  had  a  perfect  right  to  come,  and,  whoever  were  the  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  my  house,  they  were  honest  people  and 
he  had  no  right  to  speak  of  them  in  the  terms  he  had  used.  Finally, 
with  regard  to  his  vapourings  about  the  people  of  London  being 
indignant  against  me,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Queen  and 
the  respect  owing  to  her  house  they  would  have  attacked  me,  I 
assured  him  that  whatever  he  said  of  this  sort  would  not  frighten 
me,  as  I  was  a  servant  of  your  Majesty  and  an  affectionate  adherent 
of  the  Queen,  and  I  did  not  care  for  mobs  or  Councils.  I  said  it  was 
not  I  that  went  about  plotting  revolts  in  other  people's  countries, 
although  the  ambassadors  and  emissaries  of  other  princes,  who  were 
well  known,  did  so,  but  that  your  Majesty  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  your  business  in  that  waj'.  As  for  the  question  of  religion,  I 
did  not  make  it  a  cloak  for  other  affairs  as  he  said,  but  treated  it  in 
a  way  that  was  becoming  in  me  and  my  position,  conforming  with 
the  rules  of  the  Universal  Church  to  which  I  belong,  as  does  your 
Majesty  and  the  rest  of  the  christian  princes.  We  came  to  words, 
somewhat  at  this  point,  in  the  com-se  of  which  some  of  those  present 
showed  themirelves  more  violent  and  angry  than  others.  Cecil 
repeated  several  times  that  I  might  do  my  worst,  but  that  the  Queen 
would  take  such  steps  that  she  would  fear  nobody,  and  other  imy)er- 
tinences  of  that  sort.  I  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  or  annoyed  at 
anything  they  said,  because,  although  their  manner  of  saying  it  was 
enough  to  make  me  or  anyone  else  angry,  I  saw  that  it  was  nothing 
but  a  puff  of  wind.  With  regard  to  Arthur  Pole's  conspiracy  your 
Majesty  knows  that  from  the  first  day  I  said  it  was  an  empty 
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business  and  that  I  had  refused  to  lend  an  ear  to  his  foolishness,  and 
this  is  the  simple  truth.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  I 
think  these  people  here  are  carrying  their  nonsense  very  far,  and  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  lose  their  heads  altogether.  They  Lave  thought 
well  to  begin  by  turning  me  out  of  this  house  which  they  had 
decided  upon  long  ago,  as  I  can  prove,  and  to  offer  me  this  incivility 
on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  both  to  dishearten  the 
Catholics  who  come  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  to 
encourage  the  heretics  and  also  because  they  feared  that  this  house 
which  from  its  being  a  thoroughfare  offers  great  facilities  for  the 
secret  admittance  of  many  different  persons,  might  be  used  by  me  to 
arrange  some  plot  against  them  of  which  they  go  in  great  fear,  and 
with  ample  reason.  Besides  this,  the  heretics  are  so  perfectly  furious 
to  see  that  I  keep  these  Catholics  together  with  some  amount  of  unity 
that  they  cannot  bear  it  and  the  Chancellor  said  the  other  day  that 
whilst  I  was  here  the  Queen  need  not  expect  to  establish  her  autho- 
rity and  religion  in  the  country.  As  regards  v/hat  Cecil  says  about 
the  indignation  of  the  people  against  me  and  the  possibility  of  some 
violence  being  shown  me  in  my  house,  this  is  quite  true,  because 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  in  France  and  the 
demonstrations  made  against  the  heretics  in  Paris  the  preachers  here 
in  every  sermon  incite  the  people  to  behead  the  papists,  and  Cecil 
himself  and  his  gang  never  say  anything  else.  If  they  dared  I 
believe  they  would  behead  every  Catholic  in  the  country,  but  the 
godly  ones  are  many  and  would  sell  their  lives  dearly  if  it  were  to 
come  to  this.  I  say  nothing  of  Loudon,  for  it  certainly  it  is  the 
worst  place  in  the  kingdom  and,  although  I  am  not  afraid,  yet  I 
must  state,  out  of  consideration  for  your  Majesty's  service,  that  if 
they  give  me  a  residence  within  the  city  it  is  extremely  probable 
that,  however  reserved  my  people  may  be,  some  scandal  may  happen 
any  day  which  may  result  in  serious  consequences.  I  shall  try  to 
get  a  residence  more  likely  to  free  me  from  these  inconveniences,  but 
as  it  is  for  them  to  find  me  a  place,  I  must  put  up  with  what  tliey 
give  me  and  bear  what  they  do  to  me  until  I  receive  letters  from 
your  Majesty  giving  orders  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter. 
They  told  me  finally  that  it  Tnust  be  understood  that  if  I  did  any- 
thing outside  of  my  functions  as  ambassador  the  Queen  would  take 
steps  in  accordance  with  what  the  laws  of  the  land  provided,  and  by 
these  laws  I  should  be  judged,  and  if  they  had  refrained  from  putting 
this  into  execution  at  once  it  was  only  out  of  the  respect  they  wished 
to  show  to  your  Majesty.  All  this  was  said  with  the  greatest 
violence  and  excitement  imaginable,  and  although  I  did  not  fail  to 
reply  to  them  as  they  deserved,  thank  God  I  kept  myself  quite  free 
from  heat  or  anger,  because  I  knew  that  what  Cecil  aimed  at  was  to 
make  me  lose  my  temper  so  as  to  incense  the  Queen  the  more.  The 
affair  is  already  public  talk,  and  those  well  affected  to  your  Majesty's 
interests  and  others  are  much  scandalised  thereat,  as  it  is  held  to  be 
almost  a '  declaration  of  enmity,  and  many  persons  have  sent  to 
condole  with  me  who  are  grieved  to  see  things  at  this  pass  and  your 
Majesty  so  far  off. 

They  tell  me  about  Ireland  that  John  O'Neil  is  quite  in  earnest 
in  his  dispute  with  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  is  determined  not  to  obey 
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the  English,  and  these  folks  here  think  that  this  arises  from  my 
having  advised  him  to  this  effect.  The  truth  is  that  I  always 
refused  to  speak  to  him,  an.d  it  will  never  be  found  that  I  have 
advised  or  exhorted  him  in  any  matter  of  _  this  sort.  Troops  are 
being  raised  to  send  against  him  and  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is 
acting  without  some  sort  of  support  somewhere. 

I  have  just  learnt  that  the  Queen  wrote  yesterday  to  her  Ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid  ordering  him  to  inform  your  Majesty  of  all  that  had 
passed  with  me  here  and  to  beg  your  Majesty  to  recall  me.  Their 
good  conscience  carries  them  so  far  that  they  have  instructed  the 
Ambassador  to  say  that  the  firing  the  harquebuss  at  the  Vidame  of 
Chartres'  man  was  by  my  connivance.  I  cannot  express  regret  that 
your  Majesty  should  be  requested  to  do  as  I  want,  but  I  am  quite 
astounded  to  see  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  persist  in  ordering 
such  nonsense  to  be  reported,  and  imputing  to  me  treasons  and 
homicide.  A  friend  of  mine  amongst  them  sends  me  a  letter,  of 
which  I  enclose  copy,  by  which  will  be  seen  how  virtuously  and 
truly  things  are  discussed  in  this  Council.  I  think  of  sending  my 
secretary  this  week  to  Madrid  that  he  may,  as  an  eye-witness, 
report  what  has  passed. 

He  will  also  be  able  to  explain  the  state  of  things  here. 

Encloeure  :  Latin. 
The  Lords  of  the  Council  wrote  very  bitterly  to  Challoner  yester- 
day respecting  the  recent  communications  between  your  Lordship 
and  them.  It  seems  that  they  have  instructed  Challoner  to  strongly 
represent  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  your  Lordship's  perversity  (as  they 
call  it)  and  to  demand  your  recall.  Many  of  them  gossip  of  the 
recent  violence  committed  in  your  house  as  if  your  Lordship  yourself 
had  perpetrated  it,  all  this  being  with  the  sole  object  of  discrediting 
and  humiliating  your  Lordship.  Pray  burn  this  note. — London, 
10th  January  1563. 

203.  A  True  Statement  of  the  Conference  held  by  the 
Keverend  Father  Don  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra, 
Ambassador  of  the  Most  Serene  Catholic  King,  &c., 
with  the  Lords  and  other  Members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Most  Serene  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Reply 
given  by  the  said  Lords  to  the  Ambassador  respecting 
the  Matters  proposed  by  him  on  the  7th  January  1563.* 

First  the  afore-mentioned  Ambassador  said  that  he  came  to  make 
known  certain  things  which  had  recently  happened  to  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  felt  somewhat  aggrieved.  He  desired  to 
know  whether  their  Lordships  were  cognisant  of  these  things  being 
done  or  consented  tliereto,  and  related  the  occurrences  as  follows : — • 

Yesterday  there  came  to  the  house  where  the  Ambassador  lodges, 
which  he  confesses  belongs  to  her  Majesty,  some  servants  of  Her 
Majesty's  household  accompanied  by  the  keeper  of  the  said  house 
and  put  new  locks  on  the  principal  doors,  after  which  they  handed 
the  keys  to  the  said  keeper.     On  being  asked  by  what  authority 

*  Se   also  the  English  account  of  this  interview  (Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Foreign), 
7th  January  i563). 
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they  did  this  they  replied,  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Council  of 
State,  and  the  said  Ambassador  therefore  desii'es  to  know  whether 
this  act  was  done  by  order  of  their  Lordships  or  not.  They 
answered  that  they  had  ordered  a  new  lock  to  be  put  on  the 
back  door  leading  to  the  river  and  no  other,  and  they  had  also 
ordered  the  said  keeper  to  see  that  this  door  was  locked  every 
night,  but  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  with  all  diligence,  whenever 
the  door  was  locked,  to  open  it  if  required  by  the  said  Ambassador 
or  his  servants,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  keepers  or 
porters  of  Her  Majesty  are  ordered  to  do  in  her  own  palace  :  that 
there  was  ample  reason  for  this  order  supplied  by  the  Ambassador 
himself,  and  that  it  was  done  with  no  intention  of  offending  either 
him  or  his  people. 

The  Ambassador  having  heard  thus  much  said  also  that  the  said 
keeper  had  come  into  the  kitchen  of  the  house  and  threatened  the 
servants  that  he  would  take  away  the  water  from  the  conduit  that 
serves  it,  and  as  these  things  seemed  to  the  Ambassador  rather 
strange,  he  had  reflected  that  perhaps  they  arose  from  a  disastrous 
accident  that  bad  occurred  in  the  said  liouse  two  days  since,  which 
he  confessed  had  caused  him  considerable  sorrow,  and  he  desired  to 
relate  to  the  lords  of  the  Council  how  it  had  happened. 

On  Monday  night  last,  he  the  said  Ambassador,  was  in  his  chamber 
with  the  French  ambassador  passing  the  time  in  play,  when  he  heard 
a  great  noise  at  the  door  of  the  said  chamber,  and  on  going  out  to 
see  what  it  was,  he  found  a  young  lad,  the  sei'vant  of  another  young 
man  named  Alfonso  Bolognes,  who  is  a  guitar  player  at  court,  calling 
out  for  help  and  that  they  were  murdering  him,  and  other  words  of 
great  alarm.  The  Ambassador  told  him  to  calm  liimself  and  say 
what  had  happened,  and  he  related  that  he  had  come  to  the  door 
of  the  house  with  an  Italian  captain  named  Mazines  who  had 
followed  him  into  the  house  and  wanted  to  take  him.  Seeing 
therefore  that  the  disturbance  was  between  an  Italian  and  the  said 
youth,  and  desirous  that  the  noise  should  cease,  as  the  French 
ambassador  was  in  the  chamber,  the  Ambassador  ordered  his  major- 
domo  to  investigate  the  matter  and  quiet  the  parties.  But  the  youth 
was  not  content  with  this  and  kept  appealing  to  the  Ambassador 
to  save  him,  and  whilst  this  was  going  on  the  raajordomo  told  him 
the  particulars  of  the  affair  as  follows.  That  this  Italian  youth 
had  shot  a  pistol-harquebuss  at  the  other  Italian  at  the  door 
of  the  house  and  had  missed  him,  whereupon  he  had  been 
pursued  into  the  interior  of  the  house  b}^  the  Italian  and  others. 
The  ambassador  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  told  the  majordomo 
to  take  him  and  turn  him  out  of  the  house.  This  was  immediately 
done.  This,  said  the  Ambassador,  was  the  way  he  understood  the 
matter  at  the  time,  but  since  then,  by  the  light  of  better  information, 
he  had  learnt  that  the  youth  had  acted  so  badly  after  he  entered  his 
house  that  he  had  had  no  desire  to  excuse  him  or  speak  in  his  favour 
in  any  way,  which  indeed  he  had  never  done  in  any  similar  case. 
After  this  the  Marshal  of  the  court,  with  a  gentleman  named  Cobham, 
went  to  the  Ambassador  from  the  Queen  and  required  him  to 
surrender  the  malefactor,  and  the  Ambassador  told  them  that  he  had 
already  gone,  as  the  majordomo  informed  him,  in  a  boat  from  the 
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water-gate.  After  this  the  Marshal  and  Cobham  came  back  from  the 
court  bringing  with  them  the  keeper  of  the  house,  and  requested  the 
Ambassador  in  the  Queen's  name  to  deliver  to  the  keeper  the  keys  of 
the  door  which  leads  to  the  river.  It  did  not  appear  right  to  the 
Ambassador  that  this  should  be  done,  considering  that  ever  since  he 
had  lived  there  for  a  period  of  three  years  the  keys  had  remained 
in  his  possession  and  considering  also  that  he  was  the  king  of  Spain's 
ambassador  and  had  enjoyed  the  house  by  favour  of  the  Queen.  He 
also  said  that  since  he  had  lived  there  no  person  could  allege  that 
either  he  or  his  had  misused  the  house  in  any  way  unless  indeed  one 
matter  might  be  objected,  namely,  last  summer,  when  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  the  soldiers  of  Captain  Saulea  and  certain  others 
who  were  in  company  with  some  of  the  ambassador's  servants  during 
which  one  of  the  soldiers  was  wounded,  and  the  Ambassador  ordered 
his  wounds  to  be  dressed.  He  therefore  requested  the  said  lords  of 
the  Council  to  allow  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  said  house  under  the 
same  conditions  as  heretofore,  because  if  the  keeper  of  the  house  (of 
whom  he  desired  to  say  no  harm)  was  to  hold  the  keys  of  that  door 
it  would  appear  as  if  he,  the  ambassador,  were  a  prisoner.  If  how- 
ever he  could  not  have  the  house  as  freely  as  hitherto  he  begged 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he  had  to  remain  here  he  at  least  might 
have  another  liouse  fit  for  his  rank,  seeing  that  truly,  but  for  popular 
opinion,  this  house  was  not  suitable  for  his  purpose,  he  being  weakly 
and  ailing,  as  it  is  so  damp  and  close  to  the  water. 

Having  thus  finished  the  heads  of  his  proposition  he  concluded 
by  requesting  a  reply,  which  was  already  prepared,  as  the  whole 
business  had  been  previously  considered,  so  that  one  of  the  members 
in  the  name  of  them  all  gave  the  answer  almost  in  the  following 
form : — 

Sir  Ambassador.  These  gentlemen  have  heard  your  complaints 
of  certain  alleged  inconveniences  and  your  demand  for  redress 
thereof,  and  have  directed  ine  to  give  you  their  reply,  which,  as 
it  will  be  necessary  in  it  to  touch  on  many  matters  that  will  not 
be  agreeable  to  you,  I  beg  you  will  accept  as  the  answer  of  all,  as 
in  fact  it  is.  Your  Lordship  complains  of  certain  innovations  made 
in  the  locks  placed  on  the  doors  of  your  house,  and  of  the  orders 
given  that  the  keys  should  be  delivered  to  the  keeper,  and  also  of 
the  latter  having  threatened  to  take  away  the  water  from  the 
kitchen,  and  your  Lordship  thinks  that  these  matters  may  be  caused 
by  the  daring  act  committed  by  the  Italian  who  took  refuge  in 
your  house,  and  whose  crime  your  Lordship  has  described  in  such 
a  way  as  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  its  enormity.  Your  Lord- 
ship certainly  was  partly  right  in  saying  that  this  atrocious  offence 
was  the  cause,  but  first  be  good  enough  to  hear  the  order  of  the 
affair  from  beginning  to  end,  which  will  be  fully  proved  by 
-witnesses  and  will  not  be  denied  by  the  offender  himself,  and 
your  Lordship  will  not  deny  in  reason  that  we  were  fully  j  ustified 
in  doing  what  we  did  and  even  more.  This  said  bad  man  who 
escaped  through  your  house  is  an  Italian  named  Andreas,  who,  it 
is  true,  was  for  some  time  a  servant  of  Alfonso,  as  you  said,  but 
had  been  dismissed  for  more  than  a  month  from  his  house  for 
certain   swindling  and   pilferings.      This   Andreas    is    a   man  who 
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has  been  banished  from  his  own  country,  as  is  public  and  notorious 
all  over  Italy,  for  two  murders  similar  to  that  which  be  attempted 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  known,  as  he  himself  confesses  it,  that  this 
Andreas  after  his  dismissal  by  his  master  usually  went  to  your 
house  for  his  meat  and  driak,  and,  on  the  day  when  he  committed 
this  crime,  he  sallied  from  your  house  after  dining  there  and  sat 
at  the  street  door  and  walked  before  it  from  one  o'clock  in  the  day 
until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  discharged  the  pistol  at  the 
Italian  captain  who  passed  him  on  the  highway  to  the  palace.  The 
Captain  is  not  only  a  servant  of  the  Queen  and  her  pensioner,  but 
also,  as  the  homicide  himself  confesses,  a  man  who  never  gave  him 
any  cause  of  offence.  This  Andreas,  as  has  been  said,  seated  at  the 
door  of  your  house  secretly  and  suddenly  fired  his  pistol  without 
saying  a  word,  and,  from  the  fact  of  the  captain  having  continued 
walking,  the  motion  of  his  body  saved  his  life,  as  the  bullet,  missing 
his  body,  passed  between  his  side  and  his  left  arm  piercing  his  cape 
and  doublet,  which  were  burnt  by  reason  of  the  nearness  of  the 
firearm.  The  bullet  glanced  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  into  a 
shop  and  came  very  near  to  killing  another  man — an  honest  English- 
man— grazing  his  shoulder,  and  thus  by  the  grace  of  God  the  lives 
of  both  were  spared.  As  soon  as  the  murderer  had  fired  his  pistol, 
not  knowing  whether  he  had  killed  the  Captain  or  not,  he  leaped  up 
and  fled  with  all  the  haste  he  could  into  your  great  hall,  whither 
the  Captain  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  with  many 
neighbours  from  the  street  and  the  keeper  of  your  house  followed 
him  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  hall,  which,  however,  was  shut 
against  them.  The  officers  of  justice  then  arrived,  and  on  summoning 
the  offender,  a  great  crowd  of  your  servants  sallied  out  armed 
with  halberds,  partisans  and  naked  swords,  and  denied  that  any  such 
person  had  entered  the  house.  The  Italian  captain  who  was  the 
only  person  armed,  he  having  his  drawn  sword,  wanted  to  force 
his  way  through  them  to  seek  his  assailant  but  the  officers  of 
justice  and  the  neighbours,  who  had  no  weapons  of  any  kind, 
prevented  him  from  doing  so  in  order  to  save  his  life  and  made 
him  turn  back.  When  your  servants  saw  this  they,  with  their 
halberds  and  partisans,  pursued  them  all  to  the  outer  gate  into 
the  street,  which  gate  they  defended  at  the  point  of  their  weapons, 
refusing  to  allow  the  murderer  to  be  brought  out.  Thereupon  the 
neighbours  and  the  officers  of  justice  came  to  the  court  protesting 
loudly  by  way  of  complaint  against  the  aforesaid  injury  and 
demanding  justice  in  the  arrest  of  the  offender.  They  also 
petitioned  her  Majesty  that  your  Lordship  might  be  lodged  else- 
where as  they  had  several  times  been  disturbed  by  similar  kinds 
of  quarrels  amongst  your  people  and  others  that  resorted  there. 
There  were  others  amongst  the  neighbours  who  said  that  they 
knew  the  man  who  had  fired  the  pistol,  as  they  had  seen  him 
frequenting  the  house  constantly  for  some  time  past,  and  had 
noticed  him  at  the  street  door  all  that  afternoon,  and  witnessed 
him  in  the  act  of  firing  the  pistol  and  entering  the  house,  and  even 
mentioned  his  name.  This  is  a  description  of  the  crime,  and, 
although  similar  things  have  been  seen  in  other  countries,  such  as 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  yet  in  this  realm  of  England  the  like  has  never 
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been  heard  of  before  and,  please  God,  will  never  be  thought  of  again , 
especially  as  the  crime  was  committed  openly  by  daylight  and  the 
criminal  had  the  audacity  to  enter  the  very  honse  of  the  Sovereign 
in  the  occupation  of  an  Ambassador,  knowing  that  it  was  a  privileged 
place  and  would  protect  such  a  base  murderer,  as  he  was  in  his  own 
conscience  and  in  the  eye  of  God.  This  dispute  having  been 
represented  to  certain  lords  of  the  Council  and  reached  the  ears  of 
her  Majesty  it  was  decided  to  send  for  the  malefactor,  and  this 
was  the  first  message  mentioned  by  your  Lordship  as  being 
delivered  by  the  Marshal  and  Cobham  to  whom  you  declined  to 
deliver  the  murderer.  The  lords  were  informed,  on  the  return  of 
the  messengers,  both  by  their  statement  and  your  Lordship's  reply, 
that  the  delinquent  had  been  with  you  in  your  own  chamber  after 
he  had  committed  the  crime,  and  that  your  steward  had  conveyed  the 
man  out  by  tiie  back  door  leading  to  the  river  notwithstanding  the 
Marshal's  demand,  and  moreover  that  two  boatmen  had  awaited  him 
for  two  or  three  hours  outside  your  water-gate.  This  they  thought 
was  behaviour  on  your  Lordship's  part  very  unbecoming  in  an 
ambassador  and  an  extremely  unjust  proceeding  to  take  place  in  the 
Queen's  f)wn  house,  so  near  as  it  is  to  the  royal  palace,  and  for  the 
behoof  of  so  heinous  and  notorious  a  malefactor.  For  this  reason  the 
Marshal  and  Cobham  were  sent  a  second  time  taking  with  them  the 
custodian  of  the  said  house  to  request  that  the  keys  of  the  back 
door  by  which  the  criminal  had  escaped  should  be  delivered  to  the 
said  custodian,  who  had  orders  to  attend  diligently  on  your  Lordship 
or  your  people  at  any  hour  he  might  be  required  to  let  you  in  or 
out,  exactly  in  th&  same  way  that  the  Queen's  porters  do  here  in  the 
palace  for  the  lords  of  the  Council,  and  this  message  was  the  first 
matter  upon  which  a  complaint  could  be  founded.  The  second  (upon 
which  your  Lordship  enlarged  first  in  order  although  it  was  in  fact 
subsequent  to  the  acts  already  related)  refers  to  the  alleged  visit  of 
the  Queen's  officer.-?  to  put  new  locks  to  the  doors,  the  keys  of  which 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  custodian  of  the  house ;  and  we  will  now 
state  the  matter  as  it  took  place,  premising  that  your  Lordship  was 
prudent  in  complaining  of  this  first  as  otherwise  you  would  have 
heard  of  it  from  us,  considering  that  not  two  hours  since  we  received 
a  very  grievous  petition  from  the  custodian  of  the  .said  house,  who 
dares  not  leave  his  abode  for  fear  of  your  servants.  It  is  quite  true 
tliat  the  officers  were  sent  to  put  a  new  lock  on  the  back  door  only 
that  leads  to  the  water,  as  your  Lordship  refused  to  deliver  the  key 
to  the  custodian  in  order  that  he  might  keep  the  door  locked  at  night. 
They  however  had  no  orders  to  put  a  lock  on  any  other  door,  as  we 
have  already  said,  and  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
did  so.  The  truth  is  that  the  workmen  complained  that  your  major- 
domo  and  servants  were  ready  to  fight  with  them  when  they  went 
to  put  the  lock  on,  and  they  say  they  went  in  fear  for  their  lives. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  this  very  day  at  eleven  o'clock  your  servants 
entered  the  abode  of  the  said  custodian  (keeper)  with  weapons  in  their 
hands  and  threatened  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  dared  not  oppose 
them  for  fear  for  his  life.  With  regard  to  your  Lordship's  complaint 
about  the  threat  of  the  custodian  (keeper)  that  he  would  cut  off  the 
water  outside  the  kitchen,  the  following  are  the  facts.     Yesterday 
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afternoon  your  servants  used  the  conduit  in  your  kitchen  in  such 
a  way  that  as  this  conduit  is  on  a  lower  level  than  that  outside  the 
hall  they  deprived  the  latter  of  water,  and  by  shutting  the  doors  of 
the  hall  prevented  the  custodian  (keeper)  and  the  neighbours,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  getting  water  from  the  upper  conduit  and  the 
river,  from  getting  at  the  said  conduit  or  passing  by  the  hall  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  as  they  were  accustomed,  and  from  this  no  doubt 
arose  the  words  of  the  custodian  whicli  your  Lordship  calls  threats. 
Since  your  Lordship  has  thought  fit  to  enlarge  upon  your  assertion 
that  during  the  period  you  have  occupied  the  said  house  nothing  has 
ever  been  done  tliat  could  give  any  sort  of  offence,  we  deeply  regret 
that  this  unfortunate  accident  has  given  occasion  for  us  to  enter  into 
an  account  of  certain  other  matters,  which  out  of  reverence  and 
consideration  for  the  office  your  Lordship  bears  as  Ambassador  of  the 
Catholic  King,  the  good  brother  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  have 
hitherto  been  passed  over  in  silence  and  consigned  to  oblivion. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  by  the  back  door  leading  to  the  water 
there  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  public  access  to  your  house  given 
to  a  great  number  of  persons,  subjects  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  both 
citizens  of  London  and  elsewhere,  who  come  every  Sunday  and  feast 
day  to  hear  your  Mass,  which  has  been  a  means  of  keeping  them 
obstinate  in  their  disobedience  and  disregard  for  the  laws  of  this 
realm.  In  order  that  these  persons  might  not  be  recognised  when 
they  resorted  to  your  house  on  such  days  the  doors  of  the  hall 
towards  the  street  are  closed  and  the  custodian  himself  detained 
outside.  Besides  this  (which  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  for 
your  Lordship  to  answer)  it  can  be  proved  that  certain  traitors,  who 
a  short  time  ago  conspired  against  the  Queen,  her  throne  and  this 
realm,  resorting  to  your  house  by  means  of  this  back  door,  have 
been  encouraged  by  you,  and  by  your  advice,  as  they  confess,  have 
entered  into  their  treason.  To  speak  plainly,  it  is  believed  that, 
under  cover  of  religion  your  Lordship  is  the  cause  of  a  large  number 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  being  disposed  to  sedition  and  disobedience 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  good  and  loyal.  If  your  Lordship 
has  not  already  been  informed  that  this  is  the  generally  accepted 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  of  all 
ranks,  it  is  only  for  lack  of  someone  to  give  you  a  true  account  of 
the  bad  light  in  which  your  proceedings  are  regarded,  and  certainly 
but  for  the  respect  owing  to  her  Majesty  your  Lordship  would  have 
been  informed  of  it  before  this. 

Your  Lordship  has  referred  to  an  affray  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  August  before  the  door  of  your  hou.'-e  between  three 
English  soldiers  and  certain  others  who  you  say  were  only  in 
company  with  some  of  your  servants.  This  matter  also,  out  of 
respect  for  you,  was  passed  over  at  the  time  although  a  large  number 
of  her  Majesty's  servants  were  greatly  discontented,  and  particularly 
the  neighbours  who  live  near  your  house,  to  see  the  poor  men  so 
manifestly  ill-treated  and  wounded  almost  to  death  without  any 
punishment  being  dealt  out  to  the  offenders.  To  prove  that  the  affray 
was  caused  by  your  own  servants  purposely  we  can  show  you  letters 
written  in  Spanish  by  one  of  your  people,  either  jj^our  secretary  or  some 
person  of  equal  position,  speaking  in  approbation  of  the  affair  and 
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glorifying  over  its  successful  issue  whilst  boasting  that  the  murmurs 
about  it  are  pacified  with  some  flagons  of  wine  and  saying  other 
opprobrious  words  abusing  this  country.  To  bring  my  address  to  an 
end,  with  a  reply  to  your  demand,  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  understanding 
that  her  house  has  been  dilapidated  and  damaged  since  you  have 
lived  there  both  as  regards  the  lead,  glass,  iron,  doors,  boards  and 
others  fixtures,  intends  to  repair  it  properly,  as  it  is  so  important  a 
residence  and  so  near  the  royal  palace.  Slie  has  therefore  instructed 
her  officers  to  inspect  it,  which  they  have  done,  and  found  the  said 
house  marvellously  damaged,  although  without  imputing  it  to  your 
Lordship  but  to  your  household,  and  we  have  therefore  decided  to 
provide  you  with  another  house  suitable  and  adequate  to  your  rank. 

To  conclude,  these  gentlemen  expressly  desire  me  to  say  that  they 
can  perfectly  well  make  a  distinction  between  your  acts  as  nmbassador, 
in  which  your  duty  is  to  uphold  the  amity  between  our  lord  the 
King  and  our  lady  the  Queen,  and  your  partial  acts  which  only  tend 
to  the  diminution  and  injury  of  that  amity.  With  regard  to  the  first 
it  is  our  intention  to  treat  you  with  all  honour  and  respect  due  to 
such  a  minister,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  mainta.in  the  present 
friendship  between  the  sovereigns,  however  much  your  Lordship 
(perchance)  may  be  disposed  to  hinder  it.  In  your  other  important 
acts,  which  do  not  regard  the  service  of  our  lord  the  King,  you  must 
not  expect  to  have  privilege  as  ambassador,  although  in  the  present 
affair  of  this  murderer  we  have  shown  you  more  favour  than  any  of 
the  gentlemen  sitting  at  this  table  would  receive  if  they  were  accused 
of  being  accessories  of  crime  by  resisting  the  course  of  justice  and 
aiding  the  criminal  to  escape. 

Here  the  Councillor,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  paused,  but  some  of 
the  others  wished  the  Ambassador  to  be  told  what  the  Queen  had 
also  been  informed  of  the  conferences  and  intelligence  that  had  taken 
place  between  the  Ambassador  and  a  certain  Irish  lord  called  Shan 
O'Neil,  who  is  a  rebel  against  the  Queen,  and,  although  the  Ambassador 
denies  that  Shan  O'Neil  has  ever  been  in  his  house,  which  however 
the  lords  could  easily  disprove,  yet  he  could  not  deny  that  he  had 
frequently  conversed  with  a  captain  (ch-iplain?)  of  Shan  O'Neil, 
who  is  also  known  to  the  lords  as  a  traitor,  and  by  his  means  the 
Ambassador  had  given  to  Shan  O'Neil  bad  advice  to  persevere  in  his 
evil  andrebellious  purpose. 

When  they  had  finished  the  Ambassador  said  that  as  many  of  these 
matters  were  of  great  importance  he  requested  leave  to  reply  in  part 
in  his  defence  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

First,  putting  aside  the  novelty  of  the  said  crime  which  had  hitherto 
never  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  country,  and  also  refraining  from 
speaking  of  the  Italian  who  attempted  the  crime,  he  wished  to  reply 
for  himself  on  certain  points,  and  called  God  to  witness  whether 
it  was  true  that  he  had  ever  committed  anything  against  the 
Queen  or  the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom  unless  it  were  in  matters 
of  reliction  in  which  not  only  was  he  contrary  to  their  opinion, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  good  and  praiseworthy  that  he  should  be 
so.  In  this  matter,  even,  he  had  done  nothing  except  what  the 
King  approved  of.  As  certain  things  had  been  imputed  to  him  he 
said  he  desired  to  reply  to  the  most   important,  which   not  only 
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touched  him  but  also  his  lord  the  King,  as  everything  he  had  done 
had  been  by  the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  and  he  was  sure  would  be 
accepted  by  him.  When  they  accused  him  of  being  an  evil  minister 
in  giving  advice  to  those  who  were  conspiring  against  the  Queen, 
he  said  that  this  seemed  to  him  to  a  certain  extent  a  reproach  against 
his  master  the  King.  He  was  at  once  answered  that  this  line  of 
argument  might  be  dispensed  with  as  there  was  no  one  there  who 
spoke  or  thought  of  his  Majesty  otherwise  than  with  all  due  respect 
and  honour  and  the  faults  laid  to  the  Ambassador's  charge  were  his 
own  acts,  for  which  the  Queen  was  sure  the  King  her  good  brother 
would  be  much  offended  with  him  when  he  knew  of  them,  as  she 
was  determined  to  inform  him  seeing  that  in  past  times  no  ambassador 
had  ever  performed  such  bad  offices  in  the  kingdom.  To  this  the 
Ambassador  replied  that  this  was  no  fault  of  his,  but  rather  of  the 
times  which  made  him  and  his  proceedings  appear  bad.  This  he 
repeated  twice  over,  and  was  told  that  the  fault  was  certainly  his 
own,  and  not  that  of  the  times,  because  in  years  past,  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  King  Henry  VIII.,  both  of  glorious  memory,  reigned 
together  for  a  long  period,  and  between  whom,  both  on  religious  and 
other  matters,  not  a  little  difference  existed  ;  and  again  in  the  time 
of  the  said  Emperor  and  King  Edward  VI.,  when  there  was  as  much 
division  in  religion  as  now  the  Emperor's  ambassadors  here  always 
fulfilled  their  duty  in  a  different  manner  and  without  interfering  in 
other  affairSj  in  religion  or  indeed  in  anytliing  but  what  belonged 
strictly  to  their  dealings  with  the  Kings  and  lords  of  this  country. 
They  therefore  incurred  no  blame  or  general  scandal  of  this  sort,  but 
were  esteemed,  beloved  and  respected.  The  Ambassador  said  he 
marvelled  greatly  to  know  why  he  was  accused,  and  as  for  showing 
favour  to  conspirators  he  was  at  a  loss  even  to  conjecture  the  persons 
to  whom  they  referred.  He  was  told  that  the  traitors  were 
imprisoned  and  had  freely  confessed  such  things  of  him,  and  as  they 
knew  they  deserved  death  on  account  thereof  it  was  against  nature  to 
suppose  they  would  confess  to  the  said  things  if  they  were  not  true. 
This  would  be  made  manifest  some  day  as  the  traitors  were  arrested 
and  put  in  prison,  where  they  now  are,  just  as  they  were  ready  to 
carry  their  evil  designs  into  effect.  The  Ambassador  replied  that, 
even  if  this  was  so  he  could  not  guess  to  whom  they  referred,  and 
whatever  they  might  have  confessed  about  him  he  protested  before  God 
that  he  was  not  culpable  in  any  such  business,  but  he  ought  rather  to 
be  thanked  and  made  much  of  by  the  lords  if  all  his  acts  in  similar 
affairs  could  be  made  known.  The  conference  then  closed  amicably, 
and  they  promised  to  give  him  another  lodging  fitting  to  his  rank. 
— London,  7th  January  1-563. 

204.  Copy  of  the  Instructions  given  by  Bishop  Quadra  to  one 
of  his  servants  to  advise  Madame  de  Parma  and  Cardinal 
DE  Granvelle  of  what  had  passed  in  consequence  of  an 
Italian  having  fled  into  his  house  after  having  discharged 
a  harquebuss  at  another  Italian ;  in  order  that  instructions 
may  be  sent  to  him. 
You  will  first  speak  with  the  Cardinal  and  follow  his  instructions 

as  to  your  interview  with  Madame.     You  will  tell  him  the  trouble 
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these  people  have  given  me  about  this  harquebuss  shot,  which 
excuse  they  have  seized  upon  to  do  what  they  had  long  intended, 
and  I  am  certaia  they  will  not  stop  until  they  have  secured  me,  as 
they  hnve  even  now  put  me  under  lock  and  key.  I  am  uncertain 
up  to  what  point  I  am  bound  to  bear  patiently  with  them,  and  to 
learn  this  and  Obtain  the  instructions  of  her  Highness  and  the 
Cardinal  I  send  you  thither.  I  do  not  wish  to  suffer  too  much,  and 
thus  brinof  indignity  or  dishonour  to  our  master  the  King. 

You  will  rela,te  how  Burghes  has  arrived  here,  and  that  his ' 
coming  is  doubtless  to  testify  to  something  against  me,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  injurious  and  even  dangerousi  You  will  also 
say  that  I  do  not  see  what  sort  of  service  I  can  do  here,  being  on 
such  bad  terms  with  them  as  I  am  and  they  so  dissatisfied  and 
suspicious  of  me,  and  therefore,  if  her  Highness  thinks  well,  I  am  not 
disinclined  to  opine  that  in  case  they  carry  their  discourtesy  further 
they  might  be  met  with  a  show  of  asking  for  my  passports  to  leave, 
which  would  perchance  make  them  think  a  little  more  modestly,  and 
if  not,  then  their  intention  would  be  made  clear  and  they  would  have 
to  show  their  band  as  to  what  they  are  depending  upon.  You  will 
explain  that  I  do  not  say  this  out  of  fear  or  to  make  a  disturbance, 
and  will  do  what  her  Highness  and  the  Cardinal  order  pending  the 
arrival  of  his  Majesty's  instructions,  but  you  will  point  out  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  put  them  into  a  fine  fright  if  I  were  to  ask 
for  my  passports  at  once,  which  might  and  ought  well  be  done 
considering  their  discourteous  words  to  me  and  the  threats  of 
violence  from  the  people  and  their  keeping  me  confined  in  this  house 
without  giving  me  a  free  residence.  I  suffer  this  because  if  I  were 
to  go  out  and  anything  were  to  befall  me  such  as  they  threaten,  they 
would  be  absolved.  Explain  how  the  affair  of  the  harquebuss 
shot  was  discovered  and  how,  notwithstanding  everything,  they  still 
persist  in  saying  that  I  knew  something  about  it  and  it  is  wasting 
time  to  try  to  convince  them  to  the  contrary,  as  the  hatred  to  me 
arises  from  religious  affairs  in  which  they  think  I  stand  in  their  light. 
In  the  other  affairs  of  which  they  accuse  me,  namely  about  Arthur 
Pole  and  John  O'Neil's  war  in  Ireland,  you  will  say  that  her  Highness 
and  the  Cardinal  know  well  how  great  a  falsehood  it  is,  as  I  have 
expressly  rejected  the  proposals  both  have  made  to  me. 

You  will  also  say  that  I  hear  the  Queen  is  determined  not  to 
witlidiaw  her  troops  fi'o:n  Havre  de  Grace,  but  is,  as  I  understand, 
about  to  fortify  Dieppe.  This  attitude  arises  from  the  great  promises 
made  by  the  Vidame  de  Chartres  and  other  individuals,  and  they 
believe  that  the  population  of  Normandy  and  all  France  will  flock 
to  them  with  men  and  assistance,  and  they  will  thus  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  war.  If  peace  is  not  made  with  the  Admiral  in  France,  or 
some  way  found  of  satisfying  this  Queen  about  Calais,  I  am  sure  that 
these  people  here  will  continue  the  war.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
they  are  only  fitting  out  1,500  men  and  eight  ships.  You  will  say 
that  they  are  still  requesting  that  the  Constable  should  come  hither 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  captured  in  the  battle.* 

*  The  battle  of  Dreux,  where  the  Constable  Montmorency  and  several  of  his  friends 
were  taken  on  the  Catholic  side  and  the  prince  of  Conde  on  the  Protestant  side. 
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205.    Copy  of  the  Statement  made  by  Bishop  Quadra's  servant 
to  Madame  de  Parma. 

Italian.  Eespecting  the  harquebuss  shot  discharged  at  Captain  Masino,  an 

Italian  pensioner  of  the  Queen,  the  affair  happened  as  follows.  A 
young  Italian  who  came  sometimes  to  the  Ambassador's  house  to  Mass 
was  in  the  street  before  the  door  and  fired  his  harquebuss  at  the 
Captain,  who  was  passing  by.  Upon  this,  and  having  missed  his 
aim,  he  fled  into  the  Ambassador's  house,  crying  out  in  fear  of  the 
said  Captain,  who  pursued  him  sword  in  hand,  "  Save  my  life  for 
the  love  of  God ;  they  are  going  to  kill  me !"  He  reached  the 
chamber  of  the  Ambassador,  where  his  Lordship  was  with  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  provost  of  Paris,  and  on  the  Ambassador  asking 
what  was  the  matter,  he  said,  "  Captain  Masino  beat  me  the  other 
day,  and  I  have  just  fired  my  harquebuss  at  him."  The  Ambassador 
ordered  that  if  he  had  sallied  from  the  house  to  do  this  evil  deed 
he  was  to  be  retained  a  prisoner,  and  if  not  he  must  begone  at 
once.  His  Lordship  being  assured  that  he  had  not  sallied  from  the 
house  to  do  the  deed  he  was  at  once  turned  out  by  the  river-door. 
On  the  same  evening,  the  ambassador  of  France  and  the  provost  of 
Paris  still  being  there,  the  marshal  of  the  Court  and  many  of  the 
Queen's  halberdiers  came  by  command  of  her  Majesty  and  the 
Council  to  demand  from  the  Ambassador  the  youth  who  had  fired 
the  shot.  His  Lordship  replied  that  on  his  word  of  honour  no  such 
man  was  in  his  house,  and  related  how  the  affair  had  happened,  and 
how  the  youth  had  gone.  He  said  if  they  did  not  believe  him  they 
were  at  liberty  to  search  the  house  wherever  they  pleased,  which 
they  declined  to  do  and  departed.  Soon  after  they  returned  to  say 
that  the  Queen  and  Council  desired  that  her  porter  should  keep  the 
key  of  the  gate  by  which  the  youtli  had  escaped,  to  which  request 
the  Ambassador  replied  that  her  Majesty  could  do  as  she  pleased, 
but  that  he  prayed  her  not  to  treat  him  worse  than  his  predecessors 
had  been  treated.  On  the  following  day  the  said  youth  was 
arrested  at  Gravesend  and  brought  to  London,  and  on  being 
examined  he  confessed  that  the  ,provost  of  Paris*  had  caused  him 
to  do  the  deed,  and  the  mayor  of  London  was  then  at  once  instructed 
to  apprehend  the  said  Provost,  and  he  went  in  person  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night  to  the  abode  of  the  said  Provost  and  took  him  to  prison. 
Notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
Ambassador  connived  at  this  crime,  which  is  clearly  a  malignant 
slander,  as  he  had  never  seen  or  spoken  to  the  Captain,  whose  very 
name  even  he  had  never  heard.  On  the  morning  of  Twelfth  day, 
whilst  Mass  was  being  said,  many  persons  beiag  in  the  house,  they 
had  the  aforementioned  door  closed  and  the  key  given  to  the 
said  porter,  and    four  neighbouring  men  were  set   to  watch  who 

*  See  the  information  laid  against  the  Provost  (Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Foreign) 
7th  January  1.563)  and  a  curious  series  of  secret  letters  sent  hy  him  whilst  a  prisoner  in 
Alderman  Chester's  house  on  this  charge  during  the  next  few  weeks.  These  letters  were 
written  with  onion  juice  on  his  linen  and  the  inside  of  the  breeches  of  his  messengers.  The 
Provost  (NantouUlet),  who  was  a  turbulent  person  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Guise 
party,  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Queen  on  account  of  his  violent  and  lawless 
behaviour  whilst  resident  in  England  (see  Memoires  de  Michael  Castelnau  de  la 
Mauvissi^re). 
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went  in  and  out  of  the  Ambassador's  house,  by  which  actions  and 
many  others  of  which  her  Highness  is  cognisant  may  be  seen  the 
hatred  which  they  bear  to  the  said  Ambassador.  He  desires  to 
know  from  her  Highness  how  he  should  act  respecting  the  pirates, 
and  her  opinion  respecting  asking  for  his  passports,  and  also  how  he 
is  to  behave  in  the  face  of  the  outrages  offered  to  him, 

10  Jan.    206.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

By  my  letter  to  his  Majesty  your  Highness  will  learn  the  progress 
of  events  liere  and  the  way  I  am  being  treated.  Although  this  may 
appear  a  small  matter  to  those  who  are  far  away,  it  is  serious  enough 
for  us  who  are  here,  for  since  I  have  been  in  this  embassy  I  have 
never  had  such  treatment  extended  to  me  as  now.  I  am  trying  to 
get  them  to  give  me  a  lodging  where  I  shall  be  free  from  these  tricks 
of  theirs,  but  they  want  to  keep  me  under  watch  and  ward,  as  they 
have  me  here  on  the  excuse  that  the  house  belongs  to  the  Queen. 
It  is  a  great  outrage  to  me  for  them  to  have  the  doors  of  my  house 
shut  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  one  o'clock  afternoon, 
which  are  the  hours  of  Mass,  in  the  belief  that  many  English 
people  resorted  thereto.  I  do  not  think  they  will  stop  short  of 
securing  my  person,  as  their  .suspicions  of  me  are  beyond  conception, 
and  their  insolence  equally  great.  Notwithstanding  this  it  is  my 
opinion  that  their  present  offences  are  less  harmful  than  they  will 
become  by-and-bye  however  our  affairs  may  turn  out. 

I  trust  his  Majesty  will  have  all  this  considered  and  steps  taken. 
If  I  had  your  Highness's  permission  I  think  the  best  way  to  bring 
them  to  their  senses  would  be  to  make  a  show  of  recalling  me,  as 
they  are  not  all  so  imprudent  and  passionate  as  Cetdl.  It  should 
also  be  considered  how  inconvenient  it  would  be  if  anything  should 
iiappen  to  me  here  which  his  Majesty  might  have  to  avenge. — London, 
10th  January  1563. 

10  Jan.    207.    Bishop  Qctadea  to  Cardinal  de  GRANVELiiE. 

By  your  Lordship's  letter  of  27th  ultimo  I  see  that  you  had 
received  mine  of  the  20th,  and  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  news  of  the 
arrival  of  my  letters  of  27th  ultimo  and  4th  instant,  and  also  to 
know  whether  the  present  despatch  passes  safely,  for,  judging  by 
the  way  these  people  are  slandering  and  insulting  me  it  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising  if  they  were  to  seize  it.  If  it  reaches  your 
Lordship's  hands  you  will  see  from  what  I  write  to  His  Majesty  how 
determined  they  are  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  that  I  am  to  them  here, 
particularly  now  that  Parliament  is  sitting ;  and,  really,  if  things 
continue  in  this  present  suspicious  course,  upon  my  word  I  believe 
they  will  lay  hands  on  me.  I  am  sending  a  special  messenger  with 
another  letter  to  your  Lordship,  in  order  to  learn  what  her  Highness 
and  your  Lordship  think  I  should  do  in  case  these  people  attempt  to 
play  me  some  worse  trick,  and  also  to  inform  you  what  has  happened 
about  that  (spy  ?).  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  as  innocent  of  the  shameful 
things  these  people  lay  to  my  charge  as  if  I  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  but  nevertheless  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  what  their 
object  is,  and  I  fancy  it  will  impel  them  to  do  what  they  have  no 
right  to  do.     It  will  matter  nothing  to  them  that   there  is  no 
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colourable  pretext;  what  they  are  determined  to  do  is  to  insure 
themselves.  It  is  no  good  making  concessions  to  them  as  there  is  no 
end  to  their  suspicion,  and  they  will  think  I  am  deceiving  them. 
I  will  bear  it  all  as  it  comes.  I  am  only  sorry  for  the  trouble  it 
gives  to  His  Majesty.  God  knows  it  is  not  my  fault.  Pray  send 
my  servant  back  quickly,  and  do  not  forget  that  I  am  indebted  to 
your  Lordship  for  my  first  introduction  to  His  Majesty's  service. 
I  beseech  you  not  to  let  me  be  ruined  by  false  witnesses. — 
10th  January  1563. 

14  Jan.     208.     Bishop  Quadea  to  his  servant  in  Brussels. 

B.  M.  MS.,        On  Tuesday  last  Parliament  was  opened,  and  the  burden  of  the 

Add^^26^56.  sermons,  both  in  St.  Paul's  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  at 

Westminster,  was  principally  to  persuade  them  to  "  kill  the  caged 

wolves,"  by  which  they  meant  the  Bishops,  and  really  it  looks  as  if 

they  would  do  something  of  the  sort. — 14th  January  1563. 

23  Jan.     209.     Bishop  Quadea  to  Cardinal  de  Geanveixe. 

I  am  so  hanissed  about  that  treacherous  servant  of  mine  that 
really  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  He  is  going  about  the  streets 
saying  things  of  me  such  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  of  him  or  of  one 
worse  than  he.  I  should  despair  if  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  a 
stumbling-block  put  in  my  way  by  those  who  wish  to  ruin  me. 
I  confess  that  I  am  losing  patience.  They  tell  me  he  is  having  a 
placard  printed  in  Latin,  English,  French,  Flemish,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  saying  the  clioicest  things  about  me.  The  other  day 
I  learnt  that  a  young  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  being  in  my 
house  had  brought  from  Brussels  a  valise  full  of  papers,  which  this 
servant  of  mine  had  left  in  charge  of  his  host  there.  I  made  the  young 
man  give  me  the  valise  and  took  the  papers  in  it,  which  belonged  to 
me,  and  were  all  letters  but  one  which  was  a  copy  of  a  papal  brief, 
and  I  testified  before  a  notary  what  I  had  done.  I  had  all  the  letters 
and  papers  read  before  four  respectable  witnesses,  who  could  certify 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  any  of  them  prejudicial  to  the 
Queen,  or,  indeed,  anything  at  all  of  importance ;  nothing  about 
money.  When  the  poor  young  man  was  on  his  way  to  your 
Lordship  with  the  dogs  I  sent  you  last  week  this  scoundrel  had  the 
impudence  to  have  him  arrested  and  take  from  him  certain  letters  of 
mine  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  claims  from  him  2,000  ducats, 
which  he  says  his  papers  were  worth.  All  these  things  are  tempta- 
tions to  lead  me  astray.  I  cannot  get  audience  of  the  Queen. — 
23rd  January  1563. 

27  Jan.    210.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

On  the  11th  instant  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  giving  an  account  of 
matters  here,  and  the  way  in  which  1  was  being  treated,  and  I  said 
I  intended  to  send  a  special  messenger  to  inform  your  Majesty  what 
had  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  malefactor  who  had  fled  for  asylum 
into  my  house,  and  in  whose  crime  they  said  I  was  concerned, 
because  he  was  allowed  to  leave  by  the  water-gate.  By  God's  will 
the  man  was  captured  at  Gravesend,  and,  under  tortui-e,  he  confessed 
that  the  provost  of  Paris,  who  is  one  of  the  hostages  of  the  king  of 
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France  here,  had  given  him  money  to  kill  a  certain  Florentine 
who  came  hither  in  the  train  of  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  a  great 
heretic  called  Captain  Masino,  who  was  at  feud  with  the  Provost* 
They  arrested  the  Provost  and  others,  and  the  fact  has  been  proved 
that  neither  I  nor  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  also  inculpated, 
knew  anything  of  it.  The  Ambassador  was  visiting  me  on  the  day 
in  question,  accompanied  by  the  Provost,  and  the  youth  fled  to 
where  he  knew  the  Provost  was,  in.  the  idea  that  he  would  help  him. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  saw  that  I  ordered  the  youth  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  house  he  also  left  surreptitiously  with  the  object  of  trying 
to  save  the  man  by  other  means.  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary 
to  send  a  special  messenger  to  inform  your  Majesty,  as  I  had 
intended,  and  I  fancy  they  are  very  sorry  that  the  matter  has  been 
cleared  up,  so  that  they  cannot  now  exaggerate  it  and  pile  it  on  to 
the  other  offences  they  have  been  seeking  against  me.  In  Arthur 
Pole's  business  I  have  offered  the  Queen  that  in  her  presence,  or  the 
presence  of  anyone  she  likes  to  appoint,  I  will  make  Pole's  brother- 
in-law  contradict  all  that  he  has  alleged  against  me  ;  and  if  I  do  not 
I  am  content  to  be  condemned  on  his  testimony  alone.  I  have  also 
begged  of  her  not  to  have  him  killed  until  the  truth  in  this  matter 
has  been  made  manifest,  as  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  or  spoken  to 
this  Arthur  Pole  except  once,  which  was  as  soon  as  I  arrived  liere. 
He  has  never  written  or  sent  me  any  message  or  had  any  sort  of 
dealing  whatever  with  me,  great  or  small.  A  brother-in-law  of  his, 
called  Fortescue,  who  was  steward  to  Cardinal  Pole,  has  been  here 
two  or  three  times  to  dine  with  me,  but  never  alone  or  secretly. 
I  had  not  seen  him  here  for  more  than  a  year  until  he  came  one  day 
last  July,  and  asked  me  whether  I  could  put  him  in  the  way  of 
getting  a  Flemish  ship  to  go  over  in,  as  he  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Arthur,  and  three  or  four  other  young  gentlemen  had  determined  to 
leave  the  country,  not  being  able  to  tolerate  the  violence  used  towards 
them  in  matters  of  religion.  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  hair-brained 
business,  and  of  scant  importance,  and  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  so  I  told  him  that  as  your  Majesty  was  a 
friend  of  the  Queen  you  would  not  approve  of  my  mixing  myself  up 
in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  leave  the  country  in  disgrace 
with  her,  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  Flemish  vessels  that  would 
take  them  over  for  payment.  He  said  he  did  not  want  money  or 
anything  else  as  they  were  well  provided,  but  only  desired  to  be 
recommended  by  me,  and  asked  me  for  a  letter  for  the  duchess  of 
Parma.  I  told  him  to  have  some  consideration  for  my  position,  as  if 
he  were  taken  with  a  letter  of  mine  on  him  very  wrong  conclusions 
would  be  drawn,  and  I  took  my  leave  of  him  without  acceding  to 
either  of  his  requests.  I  have  never  seen  him  or  anyone  from  him 
since,  but  I  know  that  he  afterwards  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  French  ambassador  to  go  and  serve  under  the  duke  of  Guise  as  a 
connexion  of  the  queen  of  Scotland.  Although  Arthur  is  married  to 
the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  is  very  friendly  with 

*  He  appears  to  have  promised  a  hundred  crowns  to  the  lad  if  he  killed  Masino,  and 
supplied  him  with  the  dag  and  a  coat  of  mail.  He  also  aided  the  youth  to  escape,  and 
gave  him  10  crowns  after  he  had  fired  the  shot. — "  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (IToreign), 
7th  February  1563." 
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Lord  Loughborough  and  others,  I  always  looked  upon  the  scheme  as 
an  empty  one,  except  that,  with  matters  in  such  a  state  as  they  are 
here,  even  a  small  opportunity  might  give  rise  to  trouble  in  the 
couatry,  and  I  therefore  thought  well  that  the  duchess  of  Parma 
should  be  at  once  informed  of  the  character  of  the  business  in  case 
these  young  gentlemen  should  seek  an  interview  with  her;  and 
I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  subsequently  to  the  same  effect.  I  do  not 
know  now  whether  this  Fortescue  has  been  seduced  by  promises,  or 
any  other  means,  to  allege  things  against  me,  and  if  so  what  they 
can  possibly  be,  as  I  positively  assert  that  the  truth  is  exactly  as 
I  have  set  forth,  and  that  no  other  word  or  thought  of  an  agreement 
existed  between  us.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  was 
being  done  with  these  men,  and  a  few  days  since  I  learnt  from  a 
person  who  had  seen  them  that  they  had  confessed  to  having  had 
negotiations  with  the  French  ambassador,  but  said  nothing  about 
me.  Since  then  Cecil  has  thought  proper  to  weave  this  web  and 
involve  me  in  its  meshes.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  the 
Queen  about  it,  but  it  is  no  good  shutting  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  will  benefit  them  to  publish 
things  of  this  sort  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  and  in  sight  of 
the  whole  nation.  This  conclusion  of  theirs  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
very  long  harangue  which  Cecil  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
other  day,  giving  an  account  of  the  needs  and  anxieties  of  the 
Queen,  and  blaming  your  Majesty  for  the  whole  of  them,  saying 
that  you  were  ungrateful  for  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  this 
country  from  which  you  had  received  so  many  services  and  yet  had 
left  it  without  support  in  the  matter  of  the  recovery  of  Calais.  He 
said  that  in  all  the  troubles  in  which  this  country  had  been  involved 
for  the  last  four  years  your  Majesty  had  invariably  sided  against  it 
and  in  favour  of  the  Queen's  enemies,  and  that  recently  you  have 
given  so  much  assistance  to  the  Guises  that  the  only  thing  Ificking 
is  for  your  Majesty  to  be  called  the  master  of  France,  because  the 
queen  of  Scotland  feels  already  so  sure  of  being  queen  of  England,  that 
she  is  sometimes  even  called  so  by  those  of  her  household.  All  this 
was  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  hearers,  and  your  Majesty  was 
blamed  for  everything. 

Before  Cecil  delivered  this  harangue  he  asked  them  all  to  promise 
and  give  him  their  word  that  they  would  keep  it  secret,  but  never- 
theless I  contrived  to  hear  of  it,  although  they  treat  me  so  that  no  man 
dares  to  speak  or  deal  with  me.  They  keep  my  river-door  shut  and 
guards  at  the  other  door.  The  custodian  (casero)  and  the  neighbours 
have  been  ordered  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  those  who  go  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  and  they  have  hitherto  neglected  to  find  me 
another  lodging  excepting  one  extremely  wretched  and  incommodious 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  troublesome  neighbours  and  greatest 
heretics  in  the  place.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  said  no 
more  about  moving,  as  I  saw  I  should  be  worse  off  in  everything, 
and  I  am  therefore  still  here,  if  not  a  prisoner  at  least  well  guarded. 
So  great  is  Cecil's  suspicion  and  dislike  of  me  that  he  has  signified 
to  these  Protestant  Bishops  that  if  they  cannot  do  all  they  would 
like  in  religious  matters  it  is  entirely  owing  to  me,  and  this  has 
moved  them  to  write  against  me,  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
what   has   happened    in   this  matter   is  that  the   heretics   having 
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proposed  a  penal  Act  against  the  papists  who  refused  to  accept  the 
new  religion,  and  the  lords  having  to  vote  upon  the  question,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  said  that  he  thought  the  Act  was  neither  just  nor 
desirable  and  that  the  heretics  should  be  satisfied  to  enjoy  the 
bishoprics  and  benefits  of  the  others  without  wishing  to  cut  off  their 
heads  as  well.  He  said  when  they  had  beheaded  the  clergy  they 
would  claim  to  do  the  same  to  the  Jay  nobles,  and  he  was  moved  by 
his  conscience  to  say  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  so  rigorous  an  Act 
should  not  be  passed,  in  which  opinion  he  had  no  doubt  all  or 
a  majority  of  his  fellow  lords  would  join.  It  seems  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  spoken  in  this  way  without  being  assured  of  support 
from  many  others,  and  I  know  from  several  that  they  are  very 
determined  about  it.  I  have  done  all  I  can  on  my  part,  and  I  find 
things  are  better  than  I  thought.  They  have  asked  for  supplies  to  be 
voted  the  excuse  being  the  cost  the  Scotch  wars  and  of  that  being  now 
carried  on  in  Normany.  One  of  the  borou£;h  members  got  up  and 
said  that  both  of  the  wars  could  have  been  dispensed  with  which  gave 
Cecil  the  opportunity  of  delivering  his  harangue  afterwards  to  the 
lords.  It  was  proposed  also  that  the  successor  to  the  throne 
should  be  declared  before  the  supplies  were  voted ;  but  on  this  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done 
without  great  disturbance,  because  many  must  be  aggrieved  at  the 
decision  as  the  claimants  are  many.  In  addition  to  thas  consideration 
the  Queen  understands  that  it  is  of  all  things  that  which  will  suit 
her  least  for  her  own  authority  and  security,  as  a  declared  successor 
will  soon  lose  dread  of  her  and  will  carry  with  him  many  sympathies, 
and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  matter  will  end,  as  I  have 
said  before,  by  her  being  granted  the  right  of  leaving  the 
succession  by  will.  After  this  has  been  done  they  will  the  more 
easily  come  round  to  the  idea  of  the  Queen's  nominating  the  successor, 
since  it  is  clear  that  a  present  declaration  of  succession  would  give 
rise  to  many  objections.  For  the  last  three  days  the  Council  have 
been  very  busy  deciding  about  the  war  with  France,  as  Secretary 
Somers  has  come  back  without  any  resolution  on  the  points  he  had 
gone  to  solicit,  which  were  that  the  proclamation  of  war  with  the 
English  made  in  Paris  on  the  11th  should  be  revoked.  This 
I  believe  has  been  refused  on  the  ground  that  no  such  proclamation  was 
made,  and  that  if  the  queen  of  England  wished  for  peace  she  could 
have  it  although  she  had  given  reasons  for  a  contrary  course  to  be 
pursued.  I  believe  the  Queen  would  be  very  glad  never  to  have 
launched  herself  into  the  enterprise.  She  will  not  grieve  much  over 
the  loss  of  prestige  which  will  follow  her  withdrawal  from  Havre  de 
Grace,  but  she  is  annoyed  that  religious  affairs  remain  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  she  wants  them,  and  the  duke  of  Guise  so  able 
and  ready  to  help  bis  niece  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  prosecute 
her  claim  to  this  kingdom.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  they  will 
decide.  They  ai'e  sending  2,000  men  to  Havre  de  Grace,  but 
I  think  if  the  King's  forces  were  successful  against  the  Admiral  these 
people  here  would  grow  fainthearted  and  come  to  terms  with  France, 
although  the  queen  of  France  desires  it  no  less.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  learn  that  they  have  despatched  two  men  to  Germany  with  many 
letters  asking  the  aid  of  the  Princes  in  this  religious  war.  Tiie  bearers 
of  these  letters  are  one  a  Frenchman,  a  follower  of  the  Vidame  dg 
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Chartres,  and  the  other  a  German  who  goes  backwards  and  forwards 
to  Germany  with  despatches.  I  have  sent  a  spy  after  him  to  advise 
in  Brussels  what  they  are  carrying  with  them.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Madame  will  have  considered  it  advisable  to  arrest  thera.  I 
think  as  soon  as  they  decide  here  to  prosecute  the  war  they  will 
publish  a  fresh  document  against  the  duke  of  Guise  telling  wonderful 
things  about  him  and,  amongst  others,  that  he  aims  at  making 
himself  king  of  France  under  colour  of  religion.  They  tell  me  for 
certain  that  the  document  is  all  ready,  and  I  hear  in  the  same  way 
that  they  are  planning  a  very  injurious  action  against  me.  They  no 
doubt  would  like  to  prove  that  I  am  the  cause  of  all  the  offences 
and  incivilities  which  have  been  offered  to  your  Majesty  here  and, 
if  this  were  with  the  object  of  stopping  such  insults  for  the  future,  I 
would  forgive  them,  but  whilst  the  men  who  have  caused  them'  rule 
here  they  will  get  worse. — London,  27th  January  1563. 

7  Feb.      211.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  28th  ultimo  I  advised  your  Majesty  of  the  progress  of 
public  events  here  and  the  bad  treatment  I  had  personally  received. 
I  thought  when  the  Queen  wrote  to  Ghalloner  asking  for  my  recall 
her  advisers  would  surely  have  been  satisfied,  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  on  the  day  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady,  to  make  the  insult 
worse,  they  sent  cut  dawn  of  day  six  or  eight  persons,  who,  posted  in 
the  house- steward' s  room,  wrote  down  the  names  of  everybody  who 
entered  my  house,  and  two  of  them,  whilst  I  was  at  Mass  went  up  to 
the  chapel  and  took  note  of  everyone  who  was  therein,  and  as  soon  as 
Mass  was  finished  began  to  arrest  within  my  house  whomsoever  they 
pleased.  At  the  same  time  the  Marshal  of  the  Court  left  the  palace 
by  the  river  with  some  halberdiers  and  came  to  the  river-gate  of  this 
house,  of  which  gate  the  house-porter  {casero)  has  the  key,  and  began 
riotously  to  try  to  break  the  door  in,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  asked  to  wait  until  the  steward  brought  the  key  to  open  it. 
When  the  Marshal  entered  he  went  up  to  my  apartment  and  told 
me  in  the  Queen's  name  to  deliver  up  all  the  English  people  in  the 
house,  as  her  Majesty  had  been  informed  that  over  200  of  them  had 
come  to  Mass.  I  told  him,  I  had  seen  no  English  people  and  he 
would  find  none,  which  was  true,  as  they  only  found  one  of  the 
Queen's  own  servants  ivho  had  coTne  to  negotiate  with  me  and  a  poor 
old  woman  who  ccmies  sometimes  to  beg.  A  s  there  were  no  English 
they  arrested  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Flemings  at  their  will,  and 
led  them,  off  publicly  amid  the  derision  and  vociferation  of  the 
m,ob  through  the  greater  part  of  the  city  to  the  public  prison,  where 
they  are  still  detained.  It  appears  as  if  they  were  determined 
to  prohibit  anyone  from  coming  to  Mass,  even  foreigners,  and  to 
m,ahe  those  who  are  naturalised  in  London  pay  the  same  penalty 
as  if  they  were  English.  This  I  will  oppose  with  all  my  power,  as 
I  believe,  so  far  as  your  Majesty's  subjects  are  concerned,  it  is  expressly 
contrary  to  the  treaties ;  but  the  disgrace  and  discourtesy  done  to  me 
personally  cannot  be  redressed  in  this  way  nor  can  I  retrieve  it.  I 
did  my  very  best  on  the  occasion  in  question  to  avoid  resistance  or 
scandal,  seeing  that  the  Marshal  came  with  the  Queen's  own  guard,  and 
it  was  fortunate  I  did  so,  for  I  afterwards  learnt  that  the  orders  they 
had  were  that  if  those  in  my  house  offered  the  slightest  resistance  i/n 
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the  world  they  would  have  forced  the  doors  open  in  the  Queen's 
name  and  have  attacked  the  house  and  killed  the  inmates.  I  will 
endeavour  to  take  the  depositions  of  some  witness  of  the  act  if  possible 
so  that  your  Majesty  may  he  brought  to  believe  the  truth  of  a  piece  of 
daring  insolence  that  without  testimony  seems  hard  of  belief  The 
real  object  of  these  insults  is  to  drive  me  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
it  seems  too  long  for  them  to  await  your  Majesty's  instructions 
recalling  me.  The  cause  of  their  haste  is  that  things  here  are  getting 
daily  more  threatening,  and  Cecil,  who  sees  the  clouds  gathering, 
thinks  that  if  there  is  a  representative  of  your  Majesty  here  tuhen 
they  burst  the  Catholics  may  pluck  up  some  spirit,  and  perhaps  he 
considers  me  a  stronger  partisan  in  this  matter  than  others  would 
be,  and  consequently  is  doing  his  best  to  turn  me  out.  I  feel  sure 
that  when  they  can  do  nothing  else  he  and  his  adherents  will  cause 
the  Queen  to  seize  my  person.  Your  Majesty  will  take  such  steps 
as  you  think  fit ;  I,  for  my  part,  however  much,  for  many  reasons, 
I  wish  to  leave  here,  as  1  have  begged  your  Majesty  on  several  occasions, 
and  although  I  am  persuaded  they  will  treat  me  worse  every  day, 
have  no  other  will  than  that  of  your  Majesty  in  this  and  all 
things. 

When  I  say  that  things  here  are  looking  threatening  I  refer  to 
the  fact,  now  known  publicly,  that  the  nobles  are  divided  on  the 
subject  of  the  succession,  as  the  enonies  of  Lord  Robert  see  that  she 
{the  Queen)  would  really  condescend  to  appoint  Lord  Huntingdon 
her  successor,  and,  that  this  would  be  opening  the  door  to  the  marriage 
with  Robert  and  put  the  kingdom  in  his  hands,  they  have  most  of 
them  met  with  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  the  majority  are  inclined 
to  assist  Lady  Catharine.  When  the  opportunity  arrives  I  think  they 
will  confine  themselves  to  excluding  Huntingdon,  and  after  that  is 
done  each  one  will  follow  his  own  bent.  They  have  become  so  excited 
over  his  pretensions  that  they  cannot  turn  back  or  shut  their  eyes  to 
them.  The  attorneys  {members)  for  the  towns  proposed  this  question 
of  the  succession  to  the  Queen  {who  told  them)  that  the  matter  required 
further  consideration,  and,  with  that,  turned  her  back  on  them  and 
entered  her  own  apartment.  The  lords  afterwards  went  to  her  and 
proposed  the  same,  whereat  she  %vas  extremely  angry  with  them,  and 
told  them  that  the  marks  they  saw  on  her  face  were  not  wrinkles,  hut 
pits  of  small-pox,  and  that  although  she  might  be  old  God  could  send 
her  children  as  He  did  to  Saint  Elizabeth,  and  they  (the  lords)  had, 
better  consider  well  what  they  were  asking,  as,  if  she  declared  a 
successor,  it  would  cost  much  blood  to  England.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  they  pressed  her  still  to  do  it,  and  she  said  she  would 
consider  the  matter  and  they  were  to  come  to  an  agreement.  I  believe 
they  wish  to  do  this  some  day  this  week,  but  it  is  clear  that  she  is 
determined  not  to  nominate  a  successor,  and  she  will  not  do  so. 

The  knights  and  commoners  of  lower  rank  are  very  much  perplexed 
about  the  business  as,  on  the  one  hand  they  see  the  danger  of  the 
country  in  its  being  left  to  the  chance  of  a  sickly  woman's  life  without 
any  understanding  as  to  who  should  succeed,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  so  many  antagonistic  claims  none  of  which  can  be  satisfied 
without  offending  the  others.  In  addition  to  this  the  claimants  are 
such  poor  creatures  that  the  rest  blush  to  side  with  them.  Many 
have  therefore  joined  the  earl  of  Arundel  more  for  the  sake  of  company 
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than  for  any  wish  they  have  to  favour  Lady  Catharine  and  her 
husband  and,  by  the  same  rule,  many  follow  Lord  Robert  and  the 
earl  of  Hvmtingdon  rather  out  of  fear  than  affection,  amongst  whom 
are  Montague  and  his  father-in-law.  Finally,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
matter  is  to  be  settled  without  a  rupture,  and  I  think  that  when  the 
Parliament  has  made  this  first  representation  to  the  Queen  they 
will  vote  her  the  supplies  she  wants  and  go  to  their  homes.  When 
the  money  has  to  be  collected  then  will  come  the  risings  as  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  voted  by  force.  This  is  the  universal  opinion,  and  you 
cannot  come  across  a  man  in  the  street  who  says  otherwise.  I  know 
it  however  from  people  of  the  highest  position  who  have  assured  me 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  well-known  Catholic  gentleman,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  who  has  conveyed  to  me  that  some  of  the  nobles,  seeing 
the  state  in  which  they  are,  ivould  like  to  set  aside  all  these  pretenders 
such  as  Lady  Catharine,  Lady  Margaret,  Lady  Strange,  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon  the  Poles,  and  all  these  folks  and  give  the  kingdom  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs,  namely  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
if  your  Majesty  would  consent  to  her  m,arriaqe  with  our  lord  the 
Prince,  in  which  they  say  all  would  gladly  concur  and  receive  him 
with  open  arms  as  King,  and  so  unite  these  two  crowns  and  become 
subjects  of  a  great  sovereign  under  %vhom  they  could  live  in  peace 
and  do  away  with  these  religious  questions.  He  has  named  up  to 
the  present  five  persons  of  position  who  he  says  have  sent  to  him,  and 
very  shortly  this  opinion  will  be  held  by  many  more.  He  says  if 
I  like  he  will  go  himself  to  Scotland  on  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
treat  with  that  Queen  for  the  conclusion  of  this  business  which  he 
looks  upon  as  done  so  far  as  regards  the  people  here. 

L  have  been  very  wary  about  this  man's  possibly  being  an  agent 
of  Cecil,  and  have  taken  every  step  to  satisfy  myself  about  him 
without  finding  any  reason  for  suspicion.  I  have  refrained 
from  answering  him  in  any  way  affirmatively  or  negatively,  nor  have 
I  promised  him  to  write  to  your  Majesty  or  anyone  else  about  it. 
I  have  only  paid  that  to  enable  me  to  talk  confidently  on  a  matter 
of  this  character  it  would  be  necessary  that  I  should  see  the  persons 
who  themselves  make  the  request,  and  in  conformity  with  such 
interrlew  could  then  decide  whether  to  write  or  not.  We  have  agreed 
thc.f  he  is  soon  to  let  me  know  further.  1  will  use  all  caution 
possible  to  avoid  being  brought  into  disputes  with  Cecil,  but  I  do 
not  think  nevertheless  that  L  ought  to  refuse  to  listen  to  all  and 
inform  your  Majesty  of  what  Lhear,  as  L  do.  If  there  should  be  any- 
thing of  greater  substance  I  will  also  send  clearer  and  more  detailed 
relations.  The  person  who  has  introduced  the  matter  to  me  is,  as 
I  say,  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian  and  favourably  known  to  friends 
of  my  own,  but  what  most  inclines  me  to  believe  the  truth  of  his 
statements  is  that  I  clearly  discern  that  matters  have  reached  such 
a  position  now  that  no  other  remedy  is  possible  than  the  one  proposed 
by  him.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  these  pretenders  who  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  others  and  master  the  whole  of  them,  arid 
consequently  they  cannot  fail  to  come  to  blows  over  it  and  run  the 
risk  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  king  of  Sweden  or  anybod,y  else  who 
invades  the  country  with  some,  force  and  money.    I  therefore  believe 
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that,  some  because  they  are  wise  and  see  the  matter  rightly,  some  from, 
passion  and  envy  and  a  desire  not  to  see  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
their  neighbour  and  all  through  fear  that  they  mny  lose  their  property 
in  the  accidents  of  war,  everybody  will  understand  that  this  solution 
is  the  most  desirable.  This  person  tells  me  that  everything  should 
be  ready  for  the  execution  of  this  by  the  end  qf  June  if  it  is  to 
be  done,  as  he  assures  me  that  in  any  case  a  movement  will  take 
place  then. 

I  have  had  a  visit  also  this  week  from  the  secretary  of  John  O'Neil, 
who  tells  me  that  his  master  desires  to  know  whether  your  Majesty 
would  be  disposed  to  help  him  in  the  war  which  he  is  sustaining 
against  the  Queen  by  sending  him  about  800  Spaniards.  I  would 
not  speak  to  him  myself  so  that  in  case  they  arrest  him  they  shall  not 
be  able  to  say  that  I  had  been  in  negotiation  with  him,  but  I  got  him 
to  speak  with  two  persons  of  my  household  who  after  hearing  all  he  had 
to  say  told  him  that  he  could  not  speak  to  me  about  it  and  that  they 
did  not  like  to  undertake  the  embassy  to  me  seeing  the  trouble  I  have 
suffered  from  that  servant  of  m,ine,  who  last  year  left  me  to  go  into 
the  Queen's  service  having  declared  that  I  had  received  an  embassy 
of  John  O'Neil  and  had  an  understanding  with  him.  For  these 
reasons,  they  said  it  would  be  better  both  for  his  master  and  himself 
that  he  should  not  see  me,  although  they  assured  him  that  1  was 
a  friend  of  his  master  and  when  I  left  England,  as  I  probably  soon 
should,  I  tuould  do  him  all  the  service  I  could  wherever  I  might  be. 
It  seems  the  man  intended  to  endeavour  to  obtain  your  Majesty's  help 
through  some  other  channel.  Johri  O'Neil  has  fallen  out  with  the 
Queen  because  he  claimed  30,000  ducats  damages  he  had,  suffered 
from,  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  asked  the  Queen  to  give  him  the 
county  of  Armagh  to  make  a  fortress  therein,  and  various  other 
things  that  the  Queen  would  not  grant  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
before  answering  his  petition,  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  to  begin  war  with 
him  by  surprise.  This  man,  however,  says  they  will  not  catch  him 
unawares,  but  that  he  will  be  ready  before  the  English. 

Secretary  Somers  has  again  been  sent  by  this  Queen  to  France  to 
urge  that  public  proclamation  should  be  made  that  the  French 
and  English  are  at  peace  and  that  the  Provost  of  the  merchants  of 
Paris  should  be  punished  for  having  announced  war.  The  Queen- 
Mother  says  he  did  so  without  her  ord,ers  or  those  of  the  King,  and 
the  English  say  that  if  the  king  of  France  refuses  to  punish  him  he 
cannot  wonder  if  the  English  proclaim  war.  Somers  secretly  bears 
letters  for  the  prince  of  Conde  and  for  the  Admiral,  and  has 
instructions  to  remain  in  France  until  he  sees  how  things  are  going 
in  the  Council  which  is  to  meet  now  to  treat  for  pecu;e.  Throgmorton 
has  arrived  here  and  as  he  told  the  Queen-Mother  when  he  took  leave 
that  England  would  be  content  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Havre 
de  Grace  even  though  Calais  were  not  im,mediately  restored  if 
a  better  assurance  than  at  present  were  given  that  it  should  be 
restored  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  the  Queen-Mother  wrote  to  her 
Ambassador  here  to  kncnv  what  foundation  there  was  for  this.  The 
Ambassador  spoke  to  the  Queen,  who  replied  that  Throgmorton  was 
no  longer  her  ambassador  and  he  had  no  power  to  offer  any  terms 
such  as  those  spoken  of.     She  said  she  wcos  determined  not  to  restore 
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Havre  de  Grace  unless  Calais  was  restored  to  her  ^first,  and  other 
violent  things  Of  the  same  sort.  I  believe  that  the  end  of  the  war 
which  this  Queen  is  carrying  on  in  France  will  be  the  beginning  of 
a  war  at  home,  which  she  richly  deserves,  In  the  meanwhile  they 
are  sending  2,000  Tnore  men  to  Havre  de  Grace  a,nd  Dieppe. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  angry  that  Lord  Robert  has  ahvays  had 
a  double  spy  both  on  his  ambassador  here  and  latterly  upon  himself 
in  Sweden  who  was  always  frustrating  the  coming  of  the  King 
hither  and  his  marriage,  has  noiu  sent  to  the  Queen  all  the  letters 
that  this  spy  wrote,  containing  much  evil  about  her.  The  Icing  asks, 
since  this  spy  has  impugned  her  honour,  that  he  shall  be  punished 
or  else  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Sweden  for  the  King  to  punish,  or  other- 
wise he  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  Queen  has  been  a  consenting 
party  to  the  trick  that  has  been  played  upon  him.  The  man  was 
advised  of  what  the  King  wrote,  and  fled  to  Antwerp,  but  I  know 
that  before  he  went  he  secretly  took  leave  of  the  Queen  and  went  with 
her  good  graces.  I  fear  he  is  up  to  no  better  xuork  in  Antwerp. 
There  is  another  ma,n,  a  Frenchman,  whom  Lord  Robert  sent  last  year 
to  Sweden,  called  Louis  de  Feron  otherwise  Viscount  de  Gruz,  luho 
has  been,  as  I  am  informed,  condemned  to  death,  as  it  is  asserted 
that  he  was  sent  thither  to  poison  the  King  for  Lord  Robert.  He  has 
always  denied  it,  and  the  poison  story  cannot  be  believed,  but  I  know 
full  well  thai  the  m,an  was  sent  by  Lord  Robert.  The  king  of 
Sweden  requests  leave  again  to  coine  here,  which  I  think  will  not  be 
refused  him  although  Robert  is  trying  to  impede  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  persuaded  to  come  by  the  promises  and  offers  made 
by  those  who  invite  him  who  are  the  enemies  of  Lord  Robert. 

I  have  petitioned  the  Queen  a  fortnight  ago  to  provide  that  the 
vessels  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  should  not  be  robbed  by  the  armed 
vessels  that  sail  from  Havre  de  Grace.  She  delayed  a  week  before 
appointing  some  of  her  Council  to  undertake  the  task  of  redressing 
the  damage  done  and  preventing  the  continuance  of  the  injury. 
Since  these  Commissioners  were  appointed,  who  were  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Admiral  and  Dr.  Wotton, 
I  have  been  after  them  for  a  week  begging  them  to  take  steps  in  the 
matter  in  conformity  with  a  letter  I  wrote  to  them  to  j^lace  upon 
record  more  explicitly  the  demands  I  had  made.  I  can  get  no 
answer,  and  they  have  done  nothing  in  the  business  except  to 
order  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  certain 
property  belonging  to  some  Germans  and  Flemings  residing  in 
Antwerp.  I  do  not  understand  how  this  can  be  done,  though  at 
the  request  of  the  town  itself  which  has  petitioned  the  Queen,  without 
any  notice  being  taken  of  me  or  of  the  petitions  of  tJie  Spaniards 
who  have  over  200,000  ducats  worth  of  property  detained  in  the 
ports  of  this  country  which  they  dare  not  venture  to  take  out.  I  do 
all  I  can,  but  these  people  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  me  and  do  not  even 
deign  to  tell  me  by  word  of  mouth  that  they  will  let  these  ships  pass 
safely.  I  know  that  many  Englishmen  are  arming  (ships)  publicly 
under  patents  obtained  from  M.  de  Beauvais,  Governor  of  the  town 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  of  which  patents  I  have  endeavoured  successfully 
to  obtain  a  copy  and  send  herewith.     This  is  a  very  artful  proceeding 
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of  the  English  to  obtain  a  patent  from  a  French  rebel  to  prey  upon 
the  vassals  of  your  Majesty  and  all  Catholic  princes  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  are  enemies  of  Qod  and  the  Icing  of  France,  whereas 
the  only  enemies  are  they  themselves.  I  am,  certain  nothing  of  this 
will  be  mended  here  (as  I  have  said)  because,  as  soon  as  news  came 
that  the  Catholics  had  won  a  battle  in  France,*  the  Queen  wrote  to 
the  earl  of  Warwick  to  Jit  out  ships  in  Havre  de  Grace,  as  she  was 
determined  to  make  herself  queen  of  the  Seas.  They  have  already  10 
armed  ships  as  well  as  the  18  French  vessels  commanded  by  that 
Timberleg,f  and  a  large  number  being  fitted  out  by  Englishmen  all 
round  the  coast.  This  summer  they  will  do  as  much  harm  as  they 
choose  without  its  being  possible  to  discover  whether  the  injury  is  the 
work  of  French  or  English.  They  have  promised  me  to-day  that  it 
shall  all  be  arranged  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  God  grant  it  may 
be  so.— London,  7th  February  1563. 

15  Feb.    212.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Since  writing  to  your  Majesty  on  the  7th  instant  the  Council  sent 
for  me  to  say  that  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  depredations  , 
which  are  carried  on  in  these  straits  and  on  the  coasts  of  this 
country  the  Queen  has  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  the  tenour 
of  which  they  sent  to  me.  As  I  saw  that  this  proclamation  did  not 
provide  the  necessary  remedy  I  thought  well  not  to  show  myself 
satisfied  with  it,  but  to  say  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  ask  them  to 
add  what  was  wanting,  namely,  a  prohibition  to  the  French  in 
Havre  de  Grace  from  doing  the  damage  they  are  doing  to  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  seeing  that  these  Frenchmen  are  supported, 
maintained,  and  paid  by  the  Queen,  and  I  sent  her  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  They  replied  to  a  servant  of 
mine  who  took  the  letter  that  there  were  in  Havre  de  Grace  two 
governors,  one  of  whom  was  for  the  queen  of  England,  and  the 
other  for  the  king  of  France.  So  far  as  regarded  the  Queen's 
governor  they  would  satisfy  me  about  the  proclamation,  but,  they 
said,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  French  governor,  nor  could 
they  be  rendered  responsible  for  his  captures,  but  that  if  I  liked 
they  would  give  me  letters  of  recommendation  to  him,  as  they  had 
offered  me  before.  Since  then  they  have  published  the  proclamation 
in  the  form  they  sent  it  to  me,  without  adding  anything,  as  I  had 
requested.  I  have  to  assure  your  Majesty  that  the  idea  of  issuing 
this  announcement  is  inspired  entirely  by  the  fear  that  some  reprisal 
may  be  effected  in  Antwerp  on  the  English  ships  now  being 
despatched  thither  with  wool  and  cloths.  Besides  this  it  appears 
that  the  acts  that  are  now  being  done  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
what  the  proclamation  orders,  as  news  is  brought  to  me,  and  of 
which  I  enclose  copy,  advising  me  that  ships  are  being  fitted  out  all 
round  the  coast,  and  several  are  being  armed  here.  The  French 
ships,  too,  which  are  now  preying  on  commerce,  are  manned  more 
by  English  than  by  Frenchmen,  and  as  the  captures  are  made  by 
virtue  of  patents  issued  by  the  French  governor  of  Havre  de  Grace 

*  The  battle  of  Dreux.  f  rraii9ois  Le  Clerc. 
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and  the  prizes  are  taken  into  that  port,  I  cannot  prosecute  the 
English  who  do  the  damage,  or  investigate  who  are  the  authors  of 
it,  nor  can  the  people  plundered  come  hither  to  recover  their 
property,  as  it  never  reaches  this  coast.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
no  benefit  can  be  looked  for  from  this  order,  and  I  cannot  reply- 
further  than  I  have  already  done  respecting  it  after  representing 
my  views  as  I  was  obliged  to  do. 

I  have  already  urged  these  Councillors  to  refrain  from  molesting 
your  Majesty's  subjects  who  come  here  to  Mass,  of  whom  some  are 
now  in  prison  and  others  on  bail.  They  answered  me  that  they 
had  referred  the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Vice-Chamberlain 
Knollys,  aad  Controller  Rogers,  who  would  do  more  justice  than  is 
done  to  Englishmen  in  Spain.  The  justice  they  have  done  them 
up  to  the  present  time  is  to  bring  them  three  or  four  times  right 
through  the  city  from  the  other  side  of  the  bridge*  to  the  earl  of 
Bedford's  housef  amid  the  derision  and  mockery  of  tlie  mob  without 
examining  them,  and  when  at  last  they  had  decided  to  interrogate 
them  the  representatives  I  had  there  to  intercede  for  them  were 
told  that  the  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  decide  anything 
themselves,  but  must  refer  it  to  the  Council,  so  that  the  affair  is  to 
be  dragged  out.  Your  Majesty  will  order  such  measures  to  be 
taken  as  you  think  advisable,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  innova- 
tion and  severity,  such  as  was  never  employed  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  nor  during  the  first  four  years  of  this  Queen's  reign,  is 
expressly  against  the  treaties  and  alliances  between  the  countries. 
The  reason  they  allege — that  as  Spain  punishes  Protestant 
Englishman,  so  they  will  punish  papist  subjects  of  your  Majesty — 
will  not  serve  them,  because  (putting  aside  the  merits  of  the  case) 
in  Spain  we  are  only  doing  what  we  have  always  done  with 
Englishmen  and  all  others,  and  what  was  done  when  the  treaties  of 
alliance  were  made,  whereas  here  they  have  departed  from  what 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  on  religious  questions  at  the  time 
of  the  signature  of  the  treaties.  The  natives  of  countries  subject  to 
your  Majesty  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  thus  in  the  commercial  and 
other  affairs  they  have  here,  and  I  cannot  avoid  being  aggrieved  at 
this  and  complaining  gravely  to  the  Queen  about  it  if  they  do  not 
soon  remedy  it,  because  it  is  a  great  injury  and  degradation  to 
religion,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  your  Majesty 
especially. 

This  week  Throgmorton  has  been  getting  ready  to  visit  the  new 
king  of  the  Romans,  and,  as  I  am  infonued,  to  press  him  on  certain 
matters  touching  religion,  and  on  his  road  to  give  orders  for  the 
raising  of  2,000  horse  and  5,000  footmen  to  bring  them  to  Normandy 
for  the  Queen's  service.  Subsequently  information  has  been  received 
of  the  coming  of  Admiral  Chatilloa  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  this 
has  made  them  alter  their  plans.  Throgmorton  therefore  left  here 
two  days  since  with  money  to  pay  the  troops  that  the  Admiral  is 
bringing,  and  also  those  that  are  in  Havre  de  Grace.  He  may 
thence  continue  his  journey  to  Germany.  Although  peace  is  not 
concluded  yet,  as  the  Admiral  is  bringing  so  many  cavalry  to  the 

*  They  were  lodged  in  the  Marshalsea  prison,  Southwark.  -f  In  the  Strand. 
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coast,  it  is  possible  that  the  Queen  may  be  satisfied  with  retaining 
him  and  not  bringing  any  more  Germans  at  present,  because,  for  the 
retention  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  the  places  they  will  take  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  she  will  have  amply  sufficient  men  with  t'ne 
Admiral's  cavalry,  and  they  can  send  as  many  infantry  men  from 
here  as  they  want,  besides  the  men  that  French  and  Englishmen 
are  raising  privately  to  join  them.  This,  I  am  told,  is  the  course 
they  will  adopt,  seeing  that  the  general  movement  in  France  was 
subsiding,  and  the  rebels  losing  heart  with  the  success  of  the  King's 
army.  I  am  sure  the  Queen  would  be  glad  to  see  some  means  of  a 
settlement  and  so  save  all  the  expense  and  trouble,  and  particularly 
with  tilings  in  this  country  in  their  present  state. 

It  is  announced  to-day  that  Parliament  has  passed  an  Act  relating 
to  religion  containing  three  principal  provisions.  The  first  is  that 
all  those  who  hold  any  office,  stipend,  or  public  charge,  or  receive 
any  learned  or  ecclesiastical  degree  or  any  sort  of  benefit  dependent 
on  the  Crown  are  to  be  obliged  to  swear  the  supremacy  of  the 
Queen  in  spiritual  afiairs.  The  second  that  any  person  who  is  held 
to  be  suspect  in  this  particular  may  be  compelled  by  the  Bishop  to 
subscribe  to  this  oath,  although  he  may  have  no  obligation  to  do  so 
on  any  of  the  above  grounds.  The  third,  that  no  person  shall 
presume  to  defend,  either  by  argument,  conversation,  or  writing,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  See  on  pain  of  loss  of  goods  and  imprison- 
ment for  life  for  a  first  offence,  and  death  for  the  second.  They  tell 
me  that  this  is  just  published  and  I  quite  believe  it,  as  it  is  what 
some  of  them  have  been  preparing  for  a  long  time.  It  looks  as  if 
they  wanted  to  mimic  the  Spanish  inquisition,  but  really  the  pro- 
visions are  so  severe  that  they  appear  impossible  of  execution,  and  I 
fancy  a  good  many  of  those  who  voted  for  the  Act  do  not  like  it.  God 
be  merciful  to  these  poor  men  who  are  in  prison. — 15th  February 
1563. 

20  Feb.    213.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  15th  instant  I  advised  your  Majesty  of  the  course  of  events 
here,  and  since  then  they  have  been  discussing  the  publication  of 
the  law  which  I  (raid  they  wished  to  pass  against  the  Catholics.  It 
was  agreed  to  in  the  Lower  House,  as  I  already  wrote,  on  the 
aforementioned  date  but  not  without  some  opposition  and,  to  meet 
this,  and  for  fear  the  Upper  House  would  throw  it  out  they  have 
modified  the  Bill  as  follows.  The  Lords  and  Councillors  are  not  to 
be  constrained  to  swear,  since  it  is  presumed  that  they,  being  pillars 
of  the  State,  will  hold  no  opinions  contrary  to  the  Crown.  The 
other  people  who  refuse  to  swear  are  to  lose  their  personal  property 
only  for  a  first  offence  and  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  Queen's  will. 
They  are  to  be  punishable  by  death  for  a  second  ofience,  but  their 
real  property  is  to  go  to  their  children,  as  they  say  that  it  would 
be  inhuman  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  estate,  and  if  they  are  well 
brought  up  they  may  hold  different  opinions  to  their  fathers.  This  has 
already  been  agreed  to  in  the  Lower  House,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  in  the  Upper,  as  there  are  many  there  who  see 
through  the  trick  of  not  asking  them  to  swear  now  ;  knowing  that 
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it  will  not  prevent  the  oath  being  insisted  upon  from  all  after  the 
summer  is  over,  under  the  pretext  that  some  of  them  are  suspected. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  thing  can  pass  without 
disturbance,  as  I  am  sure  the  greater  part  of  the  Lords  feel  sorely- 
aggrieved,  and  they  tell  me  there  are  500  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom 
holding  the  same  opinion,  and  all  the  common  people.  Whilst  the 
subject  was  being  discussed  in  the  Lower  House  two  days  ago,  some 
of  the  members  showed  that  the  severity  of  this  enactment  did  not 
please  them,  and  Cecil  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  as  usual,  said  that 
those  who  questioned  the  supreme  power  of  the  Queen  acted 
ungratefully,  and  if  she  found  herself  embarrassed  and  troubled  it 
was  solely  in  consequence  of  her  defence  of  the  said  authority,  and 
her  refusal  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  Pope  or  the  Concilio,  for 
which  reason  your  Majesty,  after  having  pressed  her  very  urgently 
to  send  representatives,  was  now  threatening  her  with  war.  He 
said  the  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  your  Majesty  because 
the  Pope  had  hired  you  (this  I  am  told  was  the  word  he  used)  for 
the  purpose  with  three  millions  in  gold  which  he  had  paid  your 
Majesty  to  make  war  on  those  who  could  not  send  representatives  to 
the  Concilio,  but  that  the  Queen  was  determined  to  die  before 
consenting,  and  he  therefore  exhorted  them  not  only  to  defend  the 
royal  authority  with  this  necessary  law  but  also  to  serve  the  Queen 
with  their  property  and  their  lives  as  was  their  duty.  They  had 
now  no  one  to  trust  but  themselves,  for  the  Germans,  although  they 
had  promised  the  Queen  great  things,  had  done  nothing  and  had 
broken  their  word;  whilst  the  Emperor  and  his  sons  and  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope.  Vice- Chamberlain  KnoUys 
rose  after  Cecil  and  said  this  business  must  be  settled  sword  in  hand 
and  not  by  words  and  that  he  would  be  foremost  in  the  struggle. 
They  say  that  on  the  1st  April  they  will  demand  the  oath  of  the 
bishops  who  are  in  the  Tower,  and  that  those  who  will  not  take  it 
must  die,  which  I  do  not  doubt  unless  God  finds  some  remedy  for 
it.  They  (the  Bishops)  are  very  joyful  awaiting  the  Lord's  will. 
On  the  same  day  as  the  publication  of  the  Act  a  new  document 
was  issued  against  me,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
copy  as  it  is  not  yet  printed.  They  say  it  contains  24  articles  of 
accusation  on  account  of  agreements  and  other  bad  offices  effected 
by  me  against  the  Queen  and  Crown.  When  I  can  see  them  I  will 
answer  them  in  detail.  The  truth  is,  as  your  Majesty  knows,  that 
I  considered  the  Queen  had  no  Councillor  who  would  more  plainly 
and  honestly  tell  her  what  was  best  for  her  than  I,  and  none  whose 
advice  was  apparently  received  with  more  satisfaction.  As  regards 
religion  (which  they  are  taking  as  an  excuse  for  the  attacks  they 
are  publishing  against  me)  I  have  never  said  a  word  to  them  which 
they  have  not  first  provoked  or  led  up  to,  and  have  always  been  on 
my  guard  so  as  not  to  show  that  your  Majesty  attached  so  much 
importance  to  this  question?  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  our  friend- 
ship would  have  been  less  strong,  as  I  wrote  to  Lord  Robert  two 
years  ago  when  he  was  asking  for  support  towards  his  marriage 
and  offered  to  restore  religion  and  go,  himself,  to  the  Concilio. 
This  is  a  sample  of  the-  sincerity  with  which  things  here  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Queen's  ministers.     It  is  needful  for  your  Majesty  to 
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know  that  it  is  their  intention  to  persevere  in  their  support  of  the 
insurrection  in  France,  and  to  do  all  they  can  to  foment  similar 
disturbances  in  the  Netherlands.  This  has  been  their  aim  for  a 
long  time  past,  especially  since  the  death  of  king  Francis,  fearing, 
as  they  do,  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  may  marry  into  your 
Majesty's  family.  This  they  fear  now  more  than  ever,  although 
many  desire  it,  and  these  not  the  smallest  number  or  the  least 
important  as  I  have  already  informed  your  Majesty  on  the  9th  instant 
and  perceive  more  clearly  every  day. 

They  have  bound  over  your  Majesty's  subjects  who  were  arrested 
for  attending  Mass  in  400Z.  to  present  themselves  every  Tuesday 
bfefore  the  Mayor  to  receive  his  'instructions,  and  it  is  now  decided 
that  no  foreigner  or  even  temporary  resident  for  a  day  or  two  may 
hear  Mass  without  being  punished,  This  is  a  very  strange  and 
violent  regulation,  and  will  quite  prevent  any  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  living  here. 

Guido  Cavalcanti  left  here  for  France  a  few  days  since  and  it  is 
suspected  that  his  journey  is  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
hinder  (by  means  of  Cardinal  Ferrara)  the  marriage  of  the  queen 
of  Scotland  with  a  son  of  the  Emperor,  which  match  has  been  much 
discussed  here  lately.  They  know  that  the  Cardinal  is  desirous  of 
arranging  a  marriage  with  the  Duke,  his  nephew,  and  I  expect  in 
order  to  avert  an  alliance  with  the  Archduke  they  will  give  out 
that  this  queen  (Elizabeth)  will  be  satisfied  with  the  Ferrara  match, 
and  will  declare  the  queen  of  Scotland  her  successor  if  she  marries 
to  please  her.  This  course  they  think  will  pacify  the  Guises,  and 
I  think  this  is  very  likely  from  many  indications,  but  the  business 
bristles  with  difficulties,  and  I  fancy  it  wiU  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  divert  and  suspend  for  a  few  days  the  negotiations  which 
they  fear  are  being  carried  on  elsewhere.  If  what  they  are  doing 
here  is  well  considered  it  will  be  seen  easily  that  the  main  object 
of  this  Act  against  the  Catholics  is  solely  to  exclude  the  queen  of 
Scotland  by  indirect  means  from  succeeding  to  this  throne. 

I  have  already  advised  the  departure  of  Throgmorton  for  Havre 
de  Grace  with  funds,  and  I  understand  he  will  still  go  on  to 
Germany  to  visit  the  king  of  the  Romans  and  persuade  him,  if  he 
can,  to  several  things  unfavourable  enough  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  still  more  unfavourable  to  your  Majesty  and  the  preservation 
of  your  doTTiinions. 

More  ships  are  being  fitted  out  every  day  on  various  pretexts — 
some  to  go  on  voyages  of  discovery  of  new  lands,  others  for  Muscovy, 
others  for  Ireland ;  but  I  see  plainly  they  are  all  for  this  coast.  I 
am  not  free  from  apprehension  that  they  may  offer  me  some  greater 
insult  than  any  before,  seeing  that  without  any  reason  whatever 
Cecil  ordered  my  house  to  be  attacked  by  force,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  depositions  of  the  two  witnesses  whose  testimony  I  enclose.  I 
will  take  care  to  give  no  cause  for  attack,  but  nevertheless  I  see 
that  affairs  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  I  am  so  informed  by  persona 
who  grieve  that  they  cannot  mend  thetn  or  serve  your  Majesty 
otherwise. — ^London,  20th  February  1563. 
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18  Feb.     214.    The  Declaeation  of  Baudeim  Late,  respecting  his  aeeest 
with  OTHEEs  in  the  house  of  the  Ambassador  Quadra 
by  the  MARSHAL'of  the  Court.     Made  in  the  Marshalsea 
Prison  on  the  18th  February  1563. 

I,  Baudrim  Layr,  a  Spaniard  resident  in  London,  declare  that 
having  gone  to  hear  Mass  at  the  house  of  the  Ambassador  of  the 
king  of  Spain  on  the  day  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  after 
hearing  Mass  I  was  arrested  with  many  others  by  the  Marshal  of 
the  Court  of  the  queen  of  England  and  his  guard,  who  had  arrived 
before  the  Mass,  and  from  their  concealment  ia  the  custodian's 
dwelling  noted  the  names  of  those  who  entered.  I  and  others  having 
been  carried  to  the  inn  of  the  sign  of  the  Chequers,  the  chief  of  the 
guard  named  Foxes,  who  had  the  care  of  us,  said  that  when  he  and 
his  companions  were  sent  to  take  us  Secretary  Cecil  had  given  them 
orders  that  in  case  any  resistance  should  be  offered  in  the  Ambas- 
sador's house,  they  should  raise  the  neighbourhood,  sead  to  the 
palace  for  the  rest  of  the  guard,  and  attack  the  house  in  force  and 
take  the  whole  of  the  inmates.  Foxes  said  this  not  only  in  the 
Chequers  inn,  but  previously  in  the  custodian's  dwelling  before 
many  listeners.  And  this  being  the  truth  I  hereto  set  my  hand  at 
the  request  of  the  Ambassador. 

A  similar  declaration  from  Juan  Bautista  de  San  Vitores,  another 
Spaniard  resident  in  London. 

18  March.      215.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

On  the  27th  ultimo  1  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  Lethington,  the 
Secretary  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  had  arrived  here,  and  the  cause 
of  his  coming  so  far  as  I  could  then  ascertain.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  hvm  several  times,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  desirous 
of  talking  with  me  about  his  affairs  and  ^yc^s  dissatisfied  with  this 
Queen,  I  invited  him  to  dinner.  When  we  were  alone,  on  my 
simply  asking  him  how  he  was  getting  on  with  his  business  in 
London,  he  launched  out  into  a  long  account  of  the  whole  negotiation, 
which  mainly  consisted  of  two  points,  namely,  the  succession  of  his 
onistress  the  Queen  to  this  crown,  and  the  question  of  her  marriage. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  he  related  that  when  he  and  the  other  Scots 
ambassadors  were  here  two  years  ago,  they  received  news  of  the  death 
of  King  Francis,  and  thereupon  ceased  the  negotiations  which  they 
were  then  arranging  with  the  Queen  here,  for  a  joint  defence  in  the 
war  which  was  again  being  prepared  against  them  in  France.  The 
Queen  would  have  liked  to  make  a  fresh  arrangement  with  them  and 
the  duke  of  Ghatelherault  to  oblige  the  queen  of  Scotland  not  to  marry 
a  foreigner,  which  meant  indirectly  to  force  her  to  marry  the  earl  of 
Arran,  son  of  the  Duke,  but  he,  Lethington,  and  the  other  ambassadors, 
amongst  whom  was  Lord  James,  base  brother  of  the  said  Queen,  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  do  this,  since  with  the  cessation  of  the  danger 
of  being  subdued  by  the  French  forces,  which  danger  in  fact  did 
disappear  rvhen  the  mMrimonial  ties  between  their  Queen  and  the 
king  of  France  ended,  they  thought  all  arrangements  for  defending 
themselves  against  the  consequences  of  the  connection  should  cease, 
and  they  should  again  return  to  their  entire  duty  and  obedience  to 
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their  Queen  without  trying  to  force  her  in  a  matter  in  which  no 
person  should  be  constrained.  He  says  this  Queen  was  very  dis- 
satisfied at  this  determination  at  the  time,  as  also  was  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault  when  he  came  to  knovj  of  it.  The  latter  was  very 
angry  with  Lord  James  and  with  Lethington  himself,  and  he  says 
that  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  here  to  Scotland,  he  (Lethington) 
seeing  that  this  Queen  was  displeased,  proposed  to  Cecil,  as  a  means 
of  settling  all  differences  and  suspicions  between  the  two  Queens, 
that  the  queen  of  Scotland  should  cede  to  this  Queen  all  claims  she 
might  have  to  the  crown  of  England,  on  condition  that  if  the  latter 
died  without  children  the  queen  of  Scotland  should  succeed,  and 
that  this  declaration  should  be  at  once  approved  and  m/ide  public  by 
the  rulers  of  the  kingdom.  He  says,  when  Cecil  heard  this,  he 
appeared  extre7)iely  pensive  and  astonished,  but  recovering  himself, 
he  answered  that  he  would  consider  the  proposition  they  had  made 
and  give  an  answer  in  tivo  or  three  days.  Lethington  found, 
hoivever,  that  Cecil  gave  him  no  reply  and  he  started  on  his  journey. 
On  arriving  a  day's  ride  from  London,  he  says  a  (special  messenger) 
overtook  him  with  a  letter  from  Cecil  saying  that  he  had  thought 
over  the  proposal  made  for  an  arrangement  between  their  two  Queens, 
and  he  thought  very  well  of  it.  He  had  moreover  carefully  sounded 
the  Queen  on  the  subject  and  found  her  extremely  well  disposed 
towards  it.  Lethington  says  that  although  he  knew  Cecil's  em- 
barrassment when  he  spoke  to  him  arose  from  the  strange  idea,  to 
him,  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  should  succeed  to  this  throne  in 
cony  case,  and  he  saw  he  was  indignant,  that  no  sooner  had  the 
agreement  come  to  an  end,  than  the  Scots  shoived  so  much  affection 
for  the  religion  of  their  mistress,  and  so  little  gratitude  for  the 
assistance  this  Queen  had  given  thevi  in  the  luar  ;  yet  nevertheless, 
•seeing  so  favourable  and  hopeful  a  letter  in  Cecil's  own  handwriting 
he  could  not  help  giving  some  credit  to  what  he  wrote.  When  he  and 
others  went  to  France  to  offer  obedience  to  their  Queen,  he  showed 
this  letter  to  her,  and  it  contributed  to  no  small  extent  to  her  action 
in  sending  for  Throgmorton  to  propose  a  reconciliation  with  this 
Queen,  and  suggest  the  fulfilment  of  Lethington' s  proposals.  After 
her  arrival  in  Scotland  she  sent  Lethington  himself  to  visit  the  Queen 
and  offer  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  based  on  his  conversation 
with  Cecil.  He  said  they  had  received  him  very  well,  but  as  regards 
business  they  answered  hvm  that  in  the  ensuing  summer  (this  being 
in  September)  the  queen  of  England  intended  to  go  as  far  as  Yo7'k 
on  the  road  to  Scotland,  and  as  by  that  time  the  year  of  m,ourning  of 
the  queen  of  Scotland  would  have  expired,  they  could  meet  at  some 
place  on  the  frontier  and  settle  many  matters.  He  says  this  answer 
was  given  through  Cecil  and  Lord  Robert,  but  in  a  roundabout  way 
that  pledged  them  to  nothing.  In  the  following  year,  last  swmmer, 
Lethington  relumed  to  London  to  urge  that  this  meeting  should  take 
place,  and  after  they  had  kept  him  dangling  here  in  the  almost 
certain  hope  that  the  Queen  would  go,  and  the  queen  of  Scotland 
had  agreed  to  come  as  far  south  as  Nottingham,  a  hundred  Tniles 
this  side  of  York  to  facilitate  the  journey  for  this  Queen,  rvho  said 
she  could  not  go  far  from,  London  in  consequence  of  the  risings  in 
France,  this  Queen  finding  an  excuse  in  the  dispute  between  the 
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duke  of  Guise  and  the  peasants  of  Vazy*  refused  the  interview,  and 
sent  Henry  Sidney  to  excuse  her  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  throwing 
all  the  blame  on  the  disorders  at  Vazy,  which  she  said  denoted  war 
against  her  religion,  and  so  maliciously  tried  to  jiut  her  {Mary)  at 
issue  with  her  subjects.  The  queen  of  Scotland  understood  that  these 
unfulfilled  hopes  had  for  their  object  to  keep  her  in  suspense  and 
doubt  about  the  'marriage,  and  even  to  force  her  i/nto  a  inatch  with 
the  earl  of  Arran  or  a  still  meaner  suitor,  but  she  could  only  do  her 
best  to  continue  somehow  on  the  present  footing  of  friendship  with 
the  hope  that,  if  this  Queen  found  herself  embarrassed  by  France,  she 
weight  be  glad  of  the  intervention  of  the  Soots  Queen,  and  the  agree- 
ment might  be  effected  between  them  at  the  same  time.  She  thought 
something  satisfactory  might  be  effected  through  her  uncle  the  duke 
of  Guise,  and  had  therefore  again  sent  Lethington  hither.  This,  he 
said,  had  been  the  reason  of  his  visit  here  and  his  pending  journey 
to  France,  and  that  if  he  found  he  could  get  no  satisfactory  reply 
here  or  the  settlement  of  the  arrangement  for  the  succession  as 
suggested,  the  Queen  his  onistress  intended  to  seek  a  means  of  remedy 
in  France,  and  negotiate  for  such  a  marriage  as  would  enable  her 
to  assert  her  rights  here  by  force  if  they  could  not  be  obtained  hy  fair 
means.  When  he  arrived  here,  however,  he  found  unfavourable 
replies,  and  afterwards  bad  news  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guise'\ 
which  had  happened  since,  and  he  therefore  was  in  perplexity, 
and  he  knew  his  Tnistress  would  be  so  as  well,  and  in  such  trouble 
that  he  deeply  grieved  for  her.  When  he  arrived  here  and  told  this 
Queen  that  he  came  on  behalf  of  his  mistress  to  offer  her  intervention 
between  her  and  the  king  of  France,  in  accordance  with  the  desires 
which  had  been  signified  here,  she  told  him  he  was  very  welcome  and 
thanked  her  cousin  the  Queen  warmly  for  her  good  intentions,  and 
said  that  he  could  go  to  France,  and  she  would  instruct  her 
ambassador  Smith  to  negotiate.  Lethington  was  not  desirous  of 
leaving  here  so  quickly,  befoi'c  learning  what  was  going  on  in 
Parliament  about  his  Queen's  affairs,  and  what  action  the  queen  of 
England  intended  taking  in  thern,  and  he  therefore  answered  that 
he  would  gladly  do  as  she  commanded,  but  that  for  his  own  dignity 
and  the  success  of  the  negotiation,  it  was  necessary  first  that  the 
wishes  of  Her  Christian  Majesty  and  her  son  should  be  ascertained. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  argument  against  this  he  stood  firm,  and 
this  Queen  was  at  last  obliged  to  consent  to  his  sending  a  servant  to 
ask  leave  in  France  for  his  going.  When  this  servant  had  departed, 
there  came  amongst  other  troubles  the  news  of  the  wounding  and 
subsequently  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  which  rendered  the 
negotiations  of  the  Scots  Queen  ridicidous  and  contemptible. 
Lethington  was  so  indignant  at  this  that  he  came  to  discuss  his 
affairs  with  me,  and  finding  me  disposed  to  lean  to  the  interests  of 

*  The  insolence  shown  to  a  congregation  of  Protestant  worshippers  in  the  village  of 
Vassy  on  the  1st  March  1862,  by  some  of  the  attendants  of  the  duke  of  Guise  had  resulted 
in  a  sanguinary  struggle,  which  had  aroused  religious  fury  throughout  France,  and  was 
the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  Civil  War. 

t  The  duke  of  Guise  had  been  asssasinated  by  a  young  soldier  named  Poltrot,  alias 
Jean  de  Mere,  before  Orleans  on  the  18th  (or  24th  according  to  some  authorities) 
Tebruary  1563. 
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his  Queen,  he  had  thus  opened  his  mimd  as  I  have  stated.  When  we 
had  arrived  at  the  'point  where  he  was  telling  me  how  perplexed  and 
desperate  he  was,  I  said  that  in  my  opinion,  there  was  no  other 
remedy  for  the  queen  of  Scotland,  hut  for  her  to  marry  a  husband 
from  this  Queen's  hand,  in  which  case  she  would  he  declared  her 
successor.  He  said  there  were  two  difficulties  in  this  course,  namely ; 
that  the  Queen  his  mistress  would  never  marry  a  Protestant,  even  if 
he  were  lord  of  half  the  {world),  as  he  knew  well,  for  he  had  resort^ 
even  to  the  use  of  (threats  ?)  to  get  her  to  change  her  resolve  in  this 
respect,  hut  without  success.  The  second  difficulty  is  that  his  mistress 
says  she  will  not  take  a  hushand.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  from  the 
hands  of  the  queen  of  England,  even  if  by  this  act  alone  she  could 
be  declared  her  successor,  because  she  knows  that  in  the  first  place 
any  husband  she  would  give  her  would  be  one  of  her  subjects,  whom, 
she  would  rather  die  than  accept ;  and  in  the  second,  that  after  she 
had  married  beneath  her,  she  would  have  exactly  the  same  trouble  as 
now  to  press  her  claims  to  the  succession  as  without  forces  of  her 
own  she  never  could  do  it,  whatever  declarations  might  he  made, 
and  whereas  she  now  has  the  adhesion  of  all  the  Catholics  of  the 
realm,  and  of  many  who  are  not  Catholics,  perhaps  she  would  lose 
it  all  after  she  had  made  a  sorry  marriage.  He  said  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  agreement  based  on  the  submission  to  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  to  this  Queen,  and  her  acceptance  of  a  husband  to  her 
(Elizabeth's)  liking,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  his  mistress  had 
decided,  that  in  the  event  of  no  satisfactory  arrangement  being 
made  here,  he  should  go  to  France  and  propose  through  her  uncles 
the  marriage  of  the  Christian  King,  although  she  knew  that  in 
consequence  of  their  near  relationship  and  disparity  of  age,  it  was 
an  unsuitable  match.  She  was  driven  to  this  course,  however,  by 
necessity,  since  not  only  English,  but  also  even  Frenchmen  for  their 
own  ends  thwarted  her  by  proposing,  now  the  Duke,*  now  the  earl 
of  Arra/n,  and  now  other  things  totally  shameful  and  infamous. 
Treating  of  this  matter,  he  told  me  that  the  Dulce  had  already  been 
firmly  refused,  and  as  for  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  Queen  hated  him 
so,  that  having  heard  that  the  queen  of  France  through  this 
ambassador  Foix  had  given  him  some  hope  of  the  match,  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  French  Queen  complaining  bitterly  that  Foix  should 
have  dealings  in  Scotland  with  any  of  her  subjects  or  secret  under- 
standings with  them,  here.  She  says  they  have  not  yet  dared  to 
suggest  to  her  a  husband  less  great  and  poxverful  than  the  one  she 
has  lost.  I  asked  him  what  about  the  marriage  with  the  Archduke 
Charles.  He  said  he  had  heard  more  about  it  here  than  in  Scotland, 
and  so  far  as  he  understood  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  his 
m,istresa  such  a  match  would  not  satisfy  her,  since  the  Archduke  has 
nothing  in  his  favou/r  but  his  relationship  with  your  Majesty,  and 
this  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the  aims  the  Queen  and  the  Scots  have 
in  view.  The  relationship  of  princes  is  of  small  importance  in  the 
affairs  of  their  dominions,  and  if  your  Majesty  did  not  promise 
great  support  and  effectual  aid  to  the  Archduke,  he  thought  there 
was  no  chance  of  such  a  match  being  acceptable:    Talking  over  all 

*  Of  Ferrara. 
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these  matters,  and  especially  of  the  suspicion  with  which  he  repeated 
several  times,  this  Queen  regards  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  we  came  to  speak  of  our  lord  the  Prince,  of  whom  he  told 
me,  these  people  here  are  so  m,ortally  afraid  that  they  have  no  rest, 
and  feel  sure  your  Majesty  will  play  them  a  fine  trick  some  day  when 
they  least  expect  it.  I  told  him  that  I  had  an  idea  also  that  this 
Queen  was  somewhat  frightened  of  such  a  m,arriage  since  the  queen 
of  Scots  had  become  a  widow,  and  to  keep  us  in  hand  they  had  offered 
great  things  respecting  the  reformation  of  religion,  but  that  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  France,  it  appeared  as  if  this  Queen 
fortified  as  she  was  by  the  faction  of  the  prince  of  Cond4  and  the 
Ghatillons,  was  not  so  alarmed,  and  I  thought  also  she  might  feel  the 
more  secure  as  the  Scots  luere  of  the  same  religion.  He  replied  that 
I  was  mistaken,  as  they  were  more  afraid  now  than  ever  before,  and 
that  as  for  religion,  this  Queen  cared  as  little  for  one  as  for  the  other. 
He  said  their  religion  in  Scotland  was  very  different  from  the 
English,  as  here  they  had  removed  the  sacrament  and  names  from 
the  Anglican  Church  without  reforming  the  abuses  and  irregularities, 
and  that  it  was  simply  nonsense  to  think  that  questions  of  religion 
were  really  at  the  bottom,  of  present  state  of  affairs.  Returning  to 
the  question  of  our  lord  the  Prince,  he  said  that  this  Queen  was  in 
great  fear  of  his  marriage,  and  the  queen  of  France  the  same,  with 
very  good  reason,  as,  if  your  Majesty  listened  to  it,  not  only  would 
you  give  your  son  a  wife  of  such  excellent  qualities  as  those  possessed 
by  his  Queen,  who  was  in  prudence,  chastity  and  beauty,  equalled 
by  few  in  the  world,  but  you  also  gave  him  a  power  which  approached 
very  nearly  to  monarchy,  adding  to  the  dominions  already  possessed 
by  your  Majesty  two  entire  islands,  this  and  Ireland,  the  possession 
of  which  by  your  Majesty  would  give  no  trouble  whatever  having 
regard  to  the  great  attachment  the  Catholics  bear  to  this  marriage 
and  to  the  union  of  these  crowns,  which  he  well  knew,  and  that  his 
mistress  had  no  enemies  here  but  the  Protestants.  I  said  the  Scotch 
people,  who  were  all  Protestants,  all  hated  the  Government  and 
subjection  of  our  lord  the  Prince,  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
of  religion,  to  which  he  answered  that  it  was  true  the  greater  part  of 
the  Scots  nobles  were  Protestant,  but  so  obedient  to  their  Queen  that 
when  they  saw  they  could  not  move  her  decision  and  marry  her  to  a 
Protestant,  they  would  rejoice  at  her  wedding  a  Catholic,  if  in  all 
else  he  were  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  and  satisfactory  to  her.  As 
regarded  religion  they  thought  they  could  find  means  to  render  the 
country  peaceful  and  obedient.  I  asked  him  by  what  means.  He 
said  several,  and  amongst  others  he  knew  that  the  Protestants  would,  be 
willing  to  allow  the  Catholics  to  live  in  their  oivn  way  in  their  own 
houses,  and  perform  their  Masses  peacefully  and  without  molestation. 
I  asked  him  how  it  was  they  would  not  allow  them  this  liberty 
publicly  and  in  the  churches,  to  which  he  answered  that  those  who 
held  wished  still  to  hold.  We  disputed  on  this  point  for  a  time,and 
at  last  he  told  me  that  perhaps  they  would  consent  to  give  churches, 
although  he  could  not  assure  me  of  it.  Lord  Jam.es,  however,  had 
great  influence  with  the  preachers,  and  he  (Lethington)  cdso  could  do 
something  with  them,  and  he  thought  they  could  manage  it  easily. 
He  was  well  aware  that  in  some  things  their  preachers  were  extreme, 
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and  he  expressed  great  horror  of  the  Inquisition  in  France,  especially 
of  some  stories  they  have  told  him  here  very  false  and  very  injurious 
to  the  good  name  and  honour  of  your  Majesty.     I  assured  him  that 
he  was  badly  informed,  as  there  was  no   inquisition  in  France 
except  what  was  legal  and  right  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith  in 
its  integrity,  as  also  in  the  dominions  of  your  Majesty  where  a 
different  proceeding  was  adopted  and  other  milder  means  used  to 
bring   back   those  who  had  gone   astray ;   such,  for   instance,   as 
increasing  the  number  of  {churches)  and  preachers,  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  and  studies,  which  are  the  only  means  employed  to 
persuade  people  to  abandon  false  doctrine  and  accept  the  true.     As 
for  the  cruelty  and  other  nonsense  they  had  told  him  about  the 
Inquisition  in  France  it  was  all  an  absolute  fable ;  probably  related 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  him,  as  was  the  case  with 
certain  things  the  Queen  had  said  to  me  in  his  presence  a  few  days 
previously.     Finally  I  told  him  that  whatever  husband  his  Queen 
anight  take,  if  he  were  a  Catholic  he  would  not  fail  to  use  these 
Pleasures  in  Scotland,  and  they  would  have  to  put  up  with  it  without 
disturbing  public  peace  or  private  interests.     I  think,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  they  would  consent  to  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  namely ; 
to  give  churches   to   the  Catholics.     He  was  much  pleased  at  the 
attachment  I  professed  to  the  interests  of  his  Queen,  even  in  my 
private  capacity,  as  regarded  this  marriage,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
parties.     I  promised  him  to  give  an  account  of  my  interview  with 
him  to  a  person  who  could  inform  us  of  the  intentions  of  your 
Majesty  in  this  matter,  of  which  I  swore  solemnly  I  was  ignorant. 
He,  for  his  part,  said  he  would  send  a  courier  to  Lord  James  in 
order  to  be  able  to  tell  me  more  about  the  business.     He  told  me  that 
the  matter  had  not   been   discussed   hitherto,  as   they  had  always 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  woman 
should  seek  a  husband,  and  the  Queen's  uncles  in  order  not  to  offend 
her  would  not  have  ventured  to  propose  it.     They  were  therefore  all 
doubtful  and  discontented  to  see  clearly  what  tuas  the  most  suitable 
thing  to  be  done,  and  yet  to  know  that  it  was  not  fitting  for  them  to 
do  it.     He  told  me  that  his  mistress  possessed  property  in  France 
and  Scotland  of  the  value  of  200,000  crowns  a  year  derived  from 
her  dowry  and  her  mother's  property,  and  that  she  had  in  money 
and  jewels  800,000  crowns  more.     It  was  decided  to  entirely  prevent 
the  intei^ieius  which  this  Queen  is  seeking  with  the  queen  of  Scots 
noiv  more  than  ever  since  the  death  of  Guise,  and  he  said  also  that 
when  he  went  to  France  to  negotiate  the  settlement,  he  would  avoid 
entering  into  the  question  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  prince 
of  Cond4  in  order  not  to  offend  the  Catholics.     This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  his  Queen,  who  said 
that  it  was  not  right  for  any  prince  to  interfere  between  a  Sovereign 
and  his  subject,  and  told  him,  to  confine   himself  entirely  to  a 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
queen  of  England   by  a   mutual   agreement  satisfactory   to   both 
parties,  particularly  as  regards  Calais,  as  this  war  being  so  near 
to  Scotland  is  extremely  injurious  and  inconvenient  to  ther)i.     I 
may  inform  your  Majesty  for  the  better  understanding  of  these 
affairs,  that  Lord  James  was  formerly  a  clergyman,  although  he  was 
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not  in  full  orders,  but  abandoned  his  cloth  and  married  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Earl  Marshal.  He  is,  although  a  Protestant,  a 
man  of  good  qualities,  brave,  and  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Arran,  heirs  to  the  crown. 
The  fear  of  Lord  James  that  the  crown  may  descend  to  the  Duke  is 
the  reason  of  his  serving  the  Queen  his  sister  so  faithfully,  and  of 
his  desire  that  she  should  marry  a  foreign  Catholic  prince  as  she 
desires  in  order  that  she  may  have  child^'en.  The  Duke,  his  enemy, 
is  taking  advantage  of  him  to  flay  off  the  English  against  the 
French,  and  he  {Lord  James)  is  therefore  at  issue  with  both  of  them 
and  would  like  to  form  a  powerful  alliance  to  he  able  to  punish  the 
English  without  depending  upon  the  French.  I  fancy  'too  that  there 
is  not  much  harm,ony  between  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  taking  all  this  into  consideration,  it  is  very  likely  that 
what  Lethington  tells  me  is  true,  and  the  affair  is  more  substantial 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  What  passed  between  us  is,  in  substance, 
tuhat  I  have  set  forth,  but  much  less  diffusely,  as  we  spoke  about 
nothing  else  for  the  whole  four  or  five  hours  we  were  together.  As 
he  slowly  entered  into  the  matter  I  carefully  kept  him  to  it  without 
showing  any  certainty  or  eagerness,  and  praised  the  Archduke 
every  now  and  then,  so  as  to  display  as  much  inclination  and  hope 
of  one  mateh  as  of  the  other  without  preference  for  either.  With 
regard  to  affairs  here  I  can  only  say  that  on  all  hands  I  am 
receiving  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  what  I  wrote  respecting 
the  attachment  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  idea  of  the 
marriage  in  question,  and  there  are  persons  who  offer  to  serve  your 
Majesty  with  1,000  (men)  for  this;  and  others  promise  other  things 
no  less  important.  It  is  easily  seen  by  the  state  of  the  country  that 
if  God  in  his  mercy  deigns  to  relieve  them  from  these  (wars)  the 
reynedy  will  be  by  means  of  a  union  of  the  countries  wader  a 
piowerful  Christian  prince,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  other  course 
open.  I  say  this  in  the  nam.e  of  all  these  good  christians  and 
servitors  of  your  Majesty  here,  who  speak  of  the  matter  with  such 
sorrow  and  vehemence  that  it  seems  as  if  no  obstacle  could  withstand 
so  much  earnestness  and  determination.  It  is  true  that  Cecil  is 
playing  his  game  to  give  the  crown  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  as 
Lethington  understands,  but  the  adherents  to  such  a  course  will  be 
weak  in  comparison  to  the  Catholic  party  who  favour  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  as  some  of  the  heretics  side  with  Huntingdon  a/nd  some 
have  no  fixed  plan,  but  will  follow  the  strongest.  The  Catholics, 
however,  are  all  of  one  will,  and  really  if  your  Majesty  wishes  there 
appears  to  be  no  impediment  to  prevent  your  Majesty  from  enter- 
taining what  all  here  are  talking  of  and  I  approve. 

Respecting  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  France,  I  wish  to  observe 
that  1  had  early  news  of  the  design,  and  as  soon  as  Lethington 
arrived  here  I  introduced  the  subject,  as  if  casually,  to  the  (French) 
Ambassador  who  appeared  not  to  attach  much  importance  to  it,  and 
thought  that  the  Queen-Mother  would  not  be  favourable  to  it,  because 
they  knew  your  Majesty  would  never  allow  the  French  to  obtain  the 
succession  to  this  throne,  which  was  the  only  good  thing  they  could 
hope  to  get  from  the  mutch.  Lethington  gave  me  to  understand  the 
very  reverse  of  this,  and  said  that  Foix  was  very  well  disposed  and 
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that  the  French  had  some  design  prmudicial  to  your  Majesty's 
interests.  However  that  may  be,  and  I  believe  one  just  as  much  as 
the  other,  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  French  might  try  to  insure 
themselves  against  our  lord  the  Prince  by  arranging  a  marriage 
with  the  queen  of  Scotland,  which  would  last  only  until  his  Highness 
were  married  elsewhere.  There  would  be  'plenty  of  ways  to  get  out  of 
it  if  they  wished,  or  it  might  be  carried  into  effect  if  occasion  served. 
If  your  Majesty  pleases  I  should  be  glad  of  an  answer  on  this 
subject,  in  order  that  I  may  know  what  I  had  better  answer  if  he 
(Lethington)  returns  to  the  subject,  as  it  seems  of  so  much  weight 
and  importance  that  I  should  not  like  to  appear  entirely  lukewarm 
about  it. 

These  Councillors  persist  in  refusing  to  allow  any  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects  to  attend  Mass.  The  Act  against  the  Catholics 
passed  as  1  wrote  your  Majesty  lately,  although  with  much  opposition. 
It  was  announced  to  the  new  prisoners  by  four  of  the  least  protestant 
of  these  people,  and  the  answer  they  brought  bcuik  was  that  they  were 
ready  to  lose  their  bodies  in  order  to  save  their  souls,  and  that  they 
would  never  swear  what  they  knev!  tvas  false. 

As  my  residence  here  is  of  so  little  importance,  I  suspect  that  is  the 
reason  your  Majesty  has  not  been  reminded  of  the  appeals  I  am 
constantly  making  in  my  letters,  that  your  Majesty  will  deign  to 
order  that  whilst  I  am  to  stay  here  I  should  receive  enough  to  live  on 
I  am  forced  by  the  trouble  and  need  through  which  I  am  passing 
to  repeat  again  and  again  that  which  I  would  gladly  avoid 
mentioning  to  anyone,  but  I  cum  compelled  once  more  to  urge  upon 
your  Majesty  what  I  have  so  often  craved. — ^London,  March  18, 1563, 

28  March,  216.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

By  letter  of  \V>th  instant  and  previous  dates  I  have  advised  the 
arrival  here  of  Lethington,  secretary  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  his 
interview  with  me.  He  has  subsequently  visited  me  as  I  was  unwell, 
and  he  assures  me  since  the  day  he  spoke  with  me  six  or  seven  of  the 
peers  have  spoken  to  him  separately  and  have  declared  to  him  their 
desire  to  receive  and  serve  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  to  see  her 
■married  to  our  lord  the  Prince.  He  says  the  latter  condition  was 
urged  by  all  with  so  much  persistence  and  earnestness  that  he  is 
quite  convinced  of  the  strong  inclination  towards  the  marriage  held 
by  the  people  here.  The  French  ambassador  here  recently  declared 
that  the  marriage  of  the  said  Queen  with  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
already  a  settled  thing,  but  I  do  not  know  what  his  object  is  in  saying 
so,  whether  it  is  true  or  {which  is  much  more  likely)  because  he  thinJcs 
it  will  benefit  his  negotiations  for  peace.  Lethington  says  that  all 
the  gentlemen  that  have  spoken  to  him  have  expressed  very  little 
satisfaction  at  the  talk  of  marriage  with  the  Archduke,  and  he  thinks 
in  Scotland  it  will  be  no  better  received  if  it  takes  place.  He  has 
again  repeated  the  arguments  which  I  set  forth  in  my  letter  of  the 
18th  instant  aforementioned  with  other  fresh  ones  which  I  need  not 
here  repeat.  It  occurs  to  me  that  having  seen  so  great  a  leaning  to 
this  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  people  here,  his  own  desire  for  it 
has  increased,  and  this  has  led  him  to  assure  me  very  emphatically 
of  the  small  wish  they  have  to  join  hands  with  the  French  and  their 
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great  eagerness  to  establish  their  right  to  this  country.  He  related  to 
me  also  the  grievances  they  have  against  both  countries.  He  said  that 
four  or  Jive  days  ago  when  he  was  discussimg  with  this  Queen  the 
question  of  peace  with  France  the  conversation  turned  to  the  queen 
of  Scotland  and  her  marriage.  The  Queen  said  that  if  his  m.istress 
would  take  her  advice  and  wished  to  marry  safely  and  happily  she 
would  give  her  a  husband  who  would  ensure  both,  and  this  was 
Lord  Robert,  in  whom,  nature  has  implanted  so  many  graces  that  if 
she  wished  to  marry  she  would  prefer  him  to  all  the  princes  in  the 
world,  and  many  more  things  of  the  same  sort.  Lethington  says  he 
replied  that  this  was  a  great  proof  of  the  love  she  bore  to  his  Queen, 
as  she  was  willing  to  give  her  a  thing  so  dearly  prized  by  herself, 
and  he  thought  the  Queen  his  mistress,  even  if  she  loved  Lord  Robert 
as  dearly  as  she  {Elizabeth)  did,  would  not  marry  him  and  so  deprive 
her  of  all  the  joy  and  solace  she  received  from  his  companionship. 
After  spending  a  long  time  over  these  compliments  he  says  the  Queen 
said  to  him  she  wished  to  God  the  earl  of  Warwick  his  brother  had 
the  grace  and  good  looks  of  Lord  Robert  in  which  case  each  could  have 
one.  Lethington  says  he  could  not  reply  for  confusion,  but  she  never- 
theless went  on  with  the  conversation  saying  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  not  ugly  either,  and  was  not  ungraceful,\but  his  manner  was  rather 
rough  and  he  was  not  so  gentle  as  Lord  Robert.  For  the  rest,  however, 
he  was  so  brave,  so  liberal  and  magnanimous  that  truly  he  was 
worthy  of  being  the  husband  of  any  great  princess.  Lethington  was 
anxious  to  escape  from  this  colloquy  by  bringing  on  the  subject  of 
the  succession  which  he  knew  would  shut  her  mouth  directly,  and 
therefore  told  her  that  the  Queen  his  mistress  was  very  young  yet, 
and  what  this  Queen  might  do  for  her  was  to  marry  Lord  Robert 
herself  first  and  have  children  by  him,  which  was  so  important  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  then  when  it  should  please  God  to 
call  her  to  himself  she  could  leave  the  queen  of  Scots  heiress  both  to 
her  kingdom  and  her  husband.  In  this  way  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Lord  Robert  to  fail  to  have  children  by  one  or  other  of  them  who 
would  in  tiiue  become  Kings  of  these  two  countries,  and  so  turning 
it  to  a  joke  he  put  an  end  to  the  conversation.  Lethington  was  so 
upset  by  the  talk  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  whom  I  certainly  thought 
she  ivuuld  never  dare  to  mention,  that  he  would  fain  have  posted  off 
that,  very  hour,  as  he  assures  me  he  would  do  now  if  he  had  not  been 
charged  with  these  peace  negotiations  for  which  he  will  probably 
have  to  go  to  France.  I  think  he  is  dealing  straightforwardly  with 
me  as  he  gives  me  many  pledges  and  reveals  things  very  prejudicial 
to  himself  although  he  gets  from  me  in  return  nothing  but  the  usual 
uncertainty  and  indecision. 

The  fact  is  doubtless  that  seeing  so  great  a  desire  in  England  for 
this  marriage  with  the  Prince  and  so  marked  a  repugnance  to  any 
other  even  to  that  with  the  Archduke  or  other  as  nearly  allied  to  your 
Majesty,  they  are  ready  to  do  anything  to  obtain  it.  Although  their 
position  with  regard  to  religion  is  the  same  as  usual  I  still  think 
they  would  do  even  more  in  this  respect  than  up  to  the  present  they 
have  said.  I  gather  from  his  words  that  the  queen  of  Scotland 
must  be  treated  by  the  Queen-Mother  with  great  disregard,  and  he 
said  clearly  that  a  much  closer  friendship  than  anybody  thought 
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existed  between  the  Queen-Mother  the  prince  of  Gonde   and  the 
Chatillons.     He  showed  me  the  statement  of  a  circumstance  that 
had  happened  to  his  Queen,  the  most  extraordinary  and  unpleasant 
thing  ever  heard  of     It  happened  on,  the  night  that  Lethington  took 
leave  of  her  to  come  hither.     He,  Lord  James,  and  two  other  members 
of  her  Council  were  with  her  for  several  hours  in  her  private  cabinet 
until  after  midnight.     During  this  time  a  little  Frenchman  called 
Ghastelar,  who  arrived  some  months  ago  from  France,  and  who  was 
always  joking  amongst  the  ladies,  took  the  opportunity  of  some  of  the 
attendants  in  the  Queens's  chamber  having  gone  to  sleep  to  slip  under- 
neath the  bed.     When  Lethington  and  the  others  had  gone  two  grooms 
of  the  chamber  entered  and  when  the  chamber  was  cleared  looked  as 
usual  behind  the  tapestry  and  the  bed  and  came  across  the  hidden 
Frenchman.     Seeing  himself  discovered,  he  tried  hard  to  pass  it  all 
off  as  a  joke  and  said  he  had  fallen  asleep  there  because  they  would 
not  let  him  sleep  anywhere  else.     He  wanted  them  to  let  him  go  with 
this,  but  the  grooms  called  the  mistress  of  the  robes  and  told  her,  and 
she  ordered  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  be  sum.moned  and  charged 
him  to  keep  the  man  in  safe  custody,  saying  however  nothing  to  the 
Queen  so  as  not  to  spoil  her  night's  rest.     She  tvas  informed  the  next 
morning  and  the  man  was  brought  before  the  Council  and  examined. 
He  wished  still  to  turn  the  thing  into  a  joke,  but  the  Queen  ordered 
that  he  should  be  punished  in  any,  case  if  not  for  his  villany  then 
for  his   carelessness,   and  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  should   be 
discovered  as  it  co^dd  not  have  been  negligence.     Finding  himself 
in  a  fix  the  man  said  that  he  had  been  sent  from  France  by  persons 
of  distinguished  position,  luith  sufficient  means  and  apparel  in  order 
that  he  should  get  a  footing  in  the  court  and  household  of  the  queen 
of  Scotland  and  try  to  make  himself  so  familiar  with  Iter  and  her 
ladies   that   he   could    seize   an   opportunity   of   obtaining    some 
appearance  of  proof  sufficient  to  sully  the  honour  of  the  Queen. 
He  was  instructed  after  attempting  so  great  a  crime  as  this  to  escape 
at  once,  and  he  should  be  greatly  esteemed  and  largely  rewarded, 
and  he  therefore  intended  to  remain  that  night  underneath  the  bed 
and  go  out  in  the  morning  so  that  he  could  escape  after  being  seen, 
which  was  what  he  desired.     After  this  confession  had  been  made  and 
confirmed  before  all  the  people  they  cut  off  the  man's  head.     The 
persons  who  sent  him  on  this  treacherous  errand  were,  according  to 
Lethington,  several,  but  she  who  gave  the  principal  instructions  was 
Madame  de  Curosot.     The  Queen  writes  to  Lethington  that  the  other 
names  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  entrusted  to  letters,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  it  is  that  he  suspects  as  he  keeps  it  very  close  from  me. 
This  malefactor  came  here  last  November  with  a  German  captain 
nominally  as  his  servant,  and  both  were  followers  of  Monsieur  de 
Danville.     When  he  passed  through  here  he  told  a  friend  of  his,  by 
means  of  whom  I  will  try  to  find  out  something,  that  he  was  going 
to  Scotland  to  see  his  lady  love.     This  Queen  had  received  news  of 
the  affair  before  Lethington's  arrival  here  by  means  of  a  special 
messenger  who  travelled  with  great  speed,  and  Lethington  found  it 
was  very  much  talked  about,  which  greatly  grieved  him,  until  he 
received  advice  of  what  was  being  done.    He  seems  now  somewhat 
tranquilUsed  about  the  affair  itself,  but  complains  bitterly  of  the 
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people  who  sent  the  man  on  his  errand.  He  says  that  all  Scotland 
is  offended  at  it,  and  that  it  has  originated  in  some  of  the  most 
powerful  people  in  France.  The  Queen's  council  are  occupied  in 
proving  Lady  Margaret  to  he  a  bastard,  and  are  talcing  evidence  on 
the  matter  though  with  great  secrecy. 

I  hear  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  the  lords  in  Parliament  to 
reduce  the  succession  to  the  crown  to  four  lines  or  families  in  the 
kingdom,  leaving  to  the  Queen  the  nomination  of  the  one  that  has 
to  succeed  her  out  of  these  four.  It  is  a  trick  of  Cecil's  so  that  it 
shall  fall  where  he  wishes,  and  the  naming  of  four  houses  will  close 
the  mouths  of  many  who  will  content  themselves  with  that  honour, 
although  they  know  they  will  be  excluded  from  the  succession  itself. 
The  Queen  will  obtain  what  she  has  been  contemplating  for  some 
time,  namely  the  reduction  of  the  succession  to  her  testamentary 
disposition.  I  expect  they  will  exclude  women  horn  and  to  he  horn 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  whose  chance 
in  the  matter  has  been  quite  spoilt  by  the  death  of  theliuke  de 
Ouise. 

Lethington  leaves  for  France  in  three  days  quite  undeceived  about 
affairs  here,  although  he  will  continue  the  peace  negotiations.  He 
says  he  is  ostensibly  going  to  look  after  the  Queen's  property  in 
France,  hut  I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  he  will  treat  of  the 
marriage  with  his  Queen  with  the  king  of  France  not  getting  any 
satisfactory  answer  here  about  our  lord  the  Prince. — London, 
28th  March  1563. 

31  Mar.    217.     The  King  to  Bishop  Quadea. 

The  last  letter  we  have  received  from  you  is  dated  10th  January, 
and  we  have  also  received  copies  of  those  you  sent  to  Cardinal 
Granvelle  and  my  sister  the  Duchess,  and  of  the  statement  made  to 
them  by  your  servant.  We  are  much  annoyed  at  the  treatment 
extended  to  you  by  the  Councillors  of  the  Queen  both  at  your 
interview  with  tbem  in  the  Council  and  also  in  the  matter  of  locking 
the  doors  of  the  house  in  which  you  live  under  the  pretext  of  the 
seeking  refuge  therein  of  the  Italian  who  had  discharged  a  pistol 
at  another  man.  The  matter,  indeed,  was  carried  so  far  that  we 
have  had  to  consider  very  deeply  how  we  had  better  deal  with  it  and 
what  action  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  it.  The  Queen*  wrote  to 
me  on  the  subject  and  her  Ambassador  also  spoke  to  me  and 
presented  a  statement  of  what  had  Ijappened,  the  tenor  of  which 
you  will  see  by  the  copy  enclosed  herewith.  Having  given  the  case 
our  lengthy  consideration  we  have  decided  that,  although  in  the 
case  of  such  behaviour  from  any  other  prince  we  should  have  taken 
the  matter  up  and  duly  resented  it,  other  reasons  which  operate  in 
the  case  of  the  Queen  make  it  advisable  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  our  answer  to  Challoner,  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed.  We  are  moved  to  this  because  it  is  not  desirable  for  the 
good  of  God's  service  or  our  own  that  you  should  leave  there  at  present, 
and  because  any  other  action  than  that  we  have  adopted  would  have 

*  This  document  is  in  the  Record  Office.  See  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Foreign), 
7th  January  1563. 
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rendered  necessary  a  rupture  with  the  Queen  which  at  this  season 
would  be  inconvenient  for  reasons  which  you  will  readily  under- 
stand. The  course  therefore  has  been  taken  of  exonerating  the 
Queen  as  much  as  possible  from  blame  and  casting  it  on  the 
Councillors.  We  are  sure  she '  will  look  at  it  in  a  better  light  in 
future  as  it  is  so  necessary  for  her  to  preserve  our  friendship,  and  the 
more  especially  now  that,  as  we  understand,  the  French  have  come 
to  an  agreement.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  foUow  the  same 
conciliatory  course  and  pass  over  what  has  happened  in  the  best 
way  you  can,  trying  to  give  them  no  just  cause  for  resentment.  We 
plainly  see  whence  the  complaints  they  make  of  you  originate,  but 
we  must  overlook  it  in  view  of  the  importance  of  your  remaining 
there  so  that  the  Catholics  may  not  be  disheartened,  as  they,  appa- 
rently would  wander  astray  altogether  if  you  were  to  leave.  In 
exchange  for  the  good  that  may  come  of  it  they  must  patiently  put 
up  with  some  evils ;  and  you,  also,  must  submit  to  the  trouble  that 
we  well  know  is  being  heaped  upon  you  with  courage,  prudence  and 
meekness  and  we  will  not  forget  the  service  you  are  thus  doing  us, 
but  will  suitably  reward  you  for  it  as  you  deserve.  You  will  keep 
the  Duchess  informed  of  all  that  happens  and  advise  me  here  as 
often  as  possible  so  that  instructions  may  be  sent  to  you. 

You  will  try  to  find  out,  as  you  say,  about  the  Spaniards  who 
take  refuge  there  and  will  advise  us  carefully  and  diligently  of  what 
you  learn,  as  you  see  the  importance  of  it. 

Your  advice  about  the  pirates  and  about  Timberleg  is  very  useful, 
and  we  thank  you  for  it. — Madrid,  31st  March  1563. 

3  April.    218.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

By  my  letter  of  27th  ultimo  {28th  ?)  your  Majesty  will  have  been 
informed  of  the  'progress  of  affairs  here,  and  especially  of  the 
interviews  I  had  with  Secretary  Lethington  which  I  detailed  in 
full,  in  order  that  your  Majesty  might  not  lack  knowledge  of 
everything  that  passed  on  the  subject.  I  also  advised  your  Majesty 
in  the  same  letter  how  a  proposition  had  been  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Queen  to  the  lords  who  are  now  asseinbled  in  Parliament  to 
regulate  the  succession  to  this  crown  by  a  public  Act,  reducing  the 
right  to  succeed  to  four  families,  amongst  which  the  Queen  might 
nominate  the  person  who  appeared  nearest  and  fittest  to  succeed 
her.  They  have  been  discussing  this  matter  all  the  week,  trying  to 
discover  some  solution  which  shall  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  nation, 
and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  the  Queen's  plans  and  keep  the  queen  of 
Scotland  in  suspense.  On  behalf  of  the  latter  Queen,  Lethington 
has  not  only  been  making  representations,  but  has  threatened  these 
people  by  saying  that  his  mistress  wished  to  be  a  friend  and  ally  of 
this  Queen,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  her  friendship  alone  if  she 
were  assured  of  the  succession  to  the  English  throne,  which  was  a 
matter  of  such  high  importance  to  her  and  was  her  just  right,  but 
that  in  present  uncertainty  about  it  and  about  the  feelings  of  their 
respective  subjects,  she  could  not  avoid  taking  such  measures  in  her 
affairs  and  seeking  such  other  alliances  and  securities  as  were 
necessary.  This  was  to  signify  that  she  could  join  with  the  house 
of  France,  or  with  that  of  your  Majesty  by  different  ways.    In 
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orcZer  to  satisfy  all  these  divergent  interests,  I  understand  that  they 
have  agreed  to  pass  an  Act  providing  that  in  case  the  Queen  dies 
no  office,  either  judicial  or  in  the  household,  shall  become  vacant, 
and  24  councillors  are  appointed  to  ad/minister  the  Government. 
Besides  this.  Parliament  is  notified  that  they  must  meet  within 
thirty  days  (after  the  demise),  and  that  not  only  are  the  peers  and 
bishops,  who  are  fixed  members,  to  be  sumimoned,  but  also  the  same 
deputies  from  the  towns  that  have  sat  in  the  preceding  Parliainent. 
These  provisions  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  Queen  (not)  to  appoint  a  fixed 
successor,  although  placing  all  the  offices  and  councillorships  into 
the  hands  of  persons  who  she  thinks  will  do  what  is  aimed  at  in 
accordance  with  the  present  ruling  ideas.  They  have  tried  to  content 
Lethington  with  smooth  arguments,  showing  him,  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  for  the  Queen  to  nominate  a  successor  at  present  seeing  the 
large  nv/mber  of  claimants,  and  also  because  if  she  were  to  ncmiinate 
the  queen  of  Scotland,  as  she  says  she  desires  to  do,  it  would 
manifestly  result  in  a  rising  of  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  amd 
lead  to  rebellion  and  the  re-introduction  of  the  Catholic  religion  by 
force ;  and  other  similar  arguments  not  altogether  fallacious.  He 
says  that  at  last  Cecil  told  him  that  if  they  could  find  a  way  by 
which  the  queen  of  England  might  be  secured  for  her  life  without 
danger  and  for  religion  to  remain  as  it  is  at  present,  this  Queen 
would  not  be  sorry  to  nominate  the  queen  of  Scotland,  for  her  heir  at 
once.  Discussing  this  matter  with  him,  Cecil  told  him  that  he  thought 
Cardinal  Lorraine  ought  to  act  as  intercessor  between  these  two 
Queens,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  the 
securities  I  have  mentioned  might  be  provided.  I  think  this  is 
proposed  with  the  object  of  diverting  the  Cardinal  from  any  negoti- 
ations he  may  have  with  your  Majesty  or  with  the  Emperor. 
Lethington  quite  understands  all  this,  and  although  as  regards 
religion  he  does  not  desire  the  restitution  of  Catholicism  any  more 
than  Cecil  does,  he  nevertheless  sees  that  on  all  other  subjects  they  are 
putting  him  off  with  empty  words  alone.  He  has  left  here  to-day 
for  France,  and  sent  an  account  of  all  these  proceedings  to  his 
Queen  by  a  secretary  of  his  called  Itaulet,  a  good  Catholic  person 
who  has  also  left  to-day  for  Scotland.  From  him,  and  also  from 
Lethington  himself  who  came  to  take  leave  of  me,  I  have  heard  the 
particulars  of  all  that  has  passed  with  them  and  many  other  things 
as  well,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that  if  the  queen  of  Scotland 
cannot  marry  our  lord  the  Prince,  she  will  do  her  best  to  marry  the 
king  of  France,  the  Archduke's  affair  appearing  to  her  as  of  small 
importance,  and  is  even  more  lightly  regarded  by  the  Scots  people. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Catholics  of  this  country  are  dead  against 
the  match  with  the  Archduke,  and  they  tell  me  clearly  they  will  rather 
take  the  son  of  Lady  Margaret  than  the  Archduke,  as  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  latter  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  they  say 
besides,  that  if  they  are  to  maintain  the  Archduke  with  their  own 
money,  they  would  rather  maintain  this  other  one  who  is  at  least  an 
Englishman,  and  would  at  all  events  be  able  to  save  the  country 
from,  some  twrmoil  by  uniting  his  claim  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 
It  a/ppears  to  me  that  the  projected  marriage  of  the  Archduke, 
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negotiated  secretly  by  Cardinal  Lorraine,  has  aroused  suspicion 
amongst  the  Scots  who  fear  that  its  aim  may  be  to  bring  force  to 
bear  upon  them  and  make  them  reform,  their  religion.  This  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  lifetime  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  with 
affairs  prosperous  in  France,  and  the  Queen  has  been  hard  put  to  it 
to  satisfy  and  tranquillise  them,  and  to  assure  them  that  she  knew 
nx)thing  of  what  Cardinal  Lorraine  was  negotiating.  This,  however, 
is  not  believed,  as  Lethington  heard  here  from  the  French  Ambassador 
that  a  certain  Scotch  captain  named  Cauberon*  passed  through 
here  some  time  ago  with  a  despatch  from  Cardinal  Lorraine  to  the 
Queen,  of  which  knowledge  was  not  possessed  in  Scotland.  It 
is  evident  that  this  secret  manner  of  proceeding  has  ended  in 
frightening  the  Scots,  and  Lethington  tells  me  plainly  that  to 
negotiate  successfully  in  the  interests  of  the  Queen,  what  is  wanting 
is  straightforwardness  and  not  to  arouse  suspicion  by  underhand 
dealing,  because  by  that  means,  both  in  religion  and  other  things, 
the  Queen  will  do  whatever  she  wishes,  and  on  the  other  hand  evil 
would  result  from,  the  growing  distrust  between  her  subjects  and  her. 
He  certainly  seems  to  say  this  with  a  sincere  desire  for  his  Queen's 
interests,  and  I  have  thought  well  to  repeat  it  all  to  your  Majesty  in 
order  that  you  might  know  that  if  the  Ambassador  intends  to 
negotiate  in  this  business,  the  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  in 
an  entirely  different  way  from  that  in  which  they  were  commenced, 
as  this  way  will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  again  unite  the  Scots 
and  English  against  the  person  who  seeks  this  marriage,  and  even 
against  the  Queen  herself.  I  have  quite  agreed  with  Lethington  on 
this  point,  and  have  assured  him  that  if  your  Majesty  were  to 
negotiate  for  the  marriage  of  his  Queen  into  your  family,  or  that 
of  the  Emperor,  not  only  would  your  Majesty  not  think  of  using 
either  force  or  strategy  with  them,  but  would  wait  until  they  all 
besought  you  and  every  man  in  Scotland  was  satisfied.  I  have 
likewise  assured  him,  of  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  the  same 
effect,  and  have  greatly  praised  the  Archduke  with  wJtom  they  might 
still  be  satisfied,  if  it  were  not  that  they  object  to  his  want  of  m,eans, 
upon  which  point  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  concur,  as 
according  to  the  custom  here,  nothing  is  good  unless  it  bring  them 
some  profit. 

This  secretary  Raulet  tells  me  that  Lord  James  is  extremely 
desirous  of  this  marriage  with  the  Prince,  and  everybody  is  most 
anxious  for  it.  As  regards  religion  there  are  as  many  heretics  as 
Catholics,  particularly  amongst  the  common  people,  who  say  the 
marriage  would  be  a  good  thing.  The  Queen  by  her  devotion  and 
good  example  in  following  strictly  all  the  ceremonies  and  Catholic 
solemnities  in  church  every  day  is  winning  over  some  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  already  many  of  them  attend  Mass  with  her,  not- 
withstanding the  regulation  existing  against  it.  Lethington  left 
me  a  packet  of  letters  for  Cardinal  Oranvelle,  in  which  he  says  there 
are  some  from,  his  mistress  to  your  Majesty  and  our  lady  the  Queen, 
to  which  she  is  desirous  of  a  reply.  This  Queen  is  still  very  fixed  in 
the  idea  of  not  making  peace  until  Calais  is  restored,  and  says  that 


*  Captain  Cockburn  was  a  spy  of  the  English  GoTernment  resident  in  the  French  Court. 
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Admiral  Chatillon  has  promised  to  aid  her  in  it.  Throgmorton 
told  Chatillon  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  queen  of  England  to 
make  war  on  your  Majesty  unless  she  first  obtained  possession  of 
Calais,  whither  the  English  merchants  could  carry  their  cloths  and 
wools,  as  they  have  now  no  other  place  to  take  them  to  but  Antwerp. 
As  I  understand,  this  great  friendship  between  Chatillon  and  the 
Queen  is  only  a  plan  to  disturb  the  Netherlands  jointly,  and  I  have 
obtained  trustworthy  intelligence  of  this ;  indeed,  I  am  told  that  the 
Queen  spoke  of  it  to  Lethington  when  referring  to  the  restitution  of 
Calais. — London,  April  3,  1563. 

24  April.  219.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

They  have  brought  the  Scotch  earl  of  Bothwell  from,  Warwick 
(Be7'wick)  where,  as  I  have  already  advised,  they  had  imprisoned 
him  and  have,  lodged  him  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Queen 
has  done  this  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  dissensions  in  Scotland, 
as  this  Bothwell  had  fled  from  Lord  James  and  the  Protestants 
not  without  some  suspicion  of  connivance  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen  who  was  asserted  to  have  entrusted  him  with  a  secret 
mission  to  her  uncles  in  France.  The  English  Queen,  desirous 
of  finding  out  something  that  might  cause  dissension  between 
the  queen  of  Scotland  and  Lord  James  and  the  Protestants,  has 
brought  Bothwell  hither  where  he  will  be  examined  and  well 
g'oarded,  which  is  their  only  gospel  here. 

Setior  de  Saneni,  who  assaulted  Prior  Don  Hernando  de  Toledo, 
is  also  on  his  way  hither.  J  believe  he  embarked  at  La  Rochelle 
and  went  to  Cornwall.  He  has  not  yet  arrived  in  London,  but  he 
is  expected  this  evening.  Your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  order 
what  is  to  be  done  with  him. 

Public  affairs  here  and  my  own  private  troubles  and  necessities 
force  me  to  beg  your  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  allow  me  to  leave  this 
island.  I  am  of  but  little  use  here  and  my  residence  is  so  costly 
and  onerous  thai  apart  from  my  pecuniary  estate,  in  xvhich  I  am 
totally  ruined,  I  am  suffering  much  in  health  and  all  else.  If  it  be 
the  pleasure  to  grant  me  this  leave  I  humbly  petition  also  that 
a  grant  in  aid  which  has  been  ordered  to  be  paid  to  me  in  Naples 
should  be  paid  to  me  in  Madrid  together  with  what  is  owing  to  me 
on  account  of  my  salary  in  order  that  I  may  make  it  all  over  to 
an  English  gentleman  who  has  .sustained  me  here  with  his  money 
for  some  time  past  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Spain,  as  he  is  now 
about  to  do,  to  escape  this  oath.  I  should  not  like  to.  fail  towards  this 
gentleman  as  apart  from  my  private  obligation  to  him,  he  is  the 
most  attached  adherent  of  your  Majesty  whom  I  know  here,  as  your 
Majesty  will  hear  from  him  personally  when  he  arrives  in  Madrid. 
As  for  the  rest  that  concerns  me  I  can  truly  say  that  I  desire  life 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  serve  your  Majesty,  as  is  my  duty,  but 
this  residence  of  so  many  years  here  without  any  other  means  than 
those  furnished  for  my  support  by  your  Majesty's  orders  has  become 
quite  intolerable,  and  I  lack  every  resource  and  expedient  for 
carrying  on  any  longer.  I  supplicate  your  Majesty  to  be  pleased 
to  convince  yourself  of  this  and  order  enquiry  to  be  made  when  it 
will  be  proved  that  for  the  many  years  I  have  served  I  have  been 
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spending  all  the  little  property  I  had  without  ever  receiving  a  single 
favour,  which  I  think  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  have  always  served 
in  foreign  parts  and  because  I  have  been  more  diligent  in  doing 
my  duty  worthily  than  in  soliciting  and  importuning.  If  I 
importune  nxruu  I  do  so  forced  by  my  need,  m/y  trouble,  and  my 
afflictions,  which  grieve  me  most  because  they  hinder  me  from  serving 
your  Majesty  a^  I  could  wish. 

I  send  your  Majesty  enclosed  with  this  copy  of  a  letter  which  has 
fallen  into  my  hands  from  a  Spaniard  resident  in  Antwerp  to 
Gasiodoro,  preacher  in  the  Spanish  church  here.*  I  send  the  original 
to  Alonso  de  Canto  that  he  Tnay  try  to  lay  hands  on  him.  I  advise 
Cardinal  de  Granvelle  of  all. — Loudon,  24tli  April  1563. 

23  Apr.    220.    Cardinal  de  Granvelle  to  Councillor  D'Assonleville. 

^■J^-  ^f-'        Sure  you  have  done  your  best,  and  now  that  the  holidays  are  over 

Archives      ''■  ^^op®  Jou  will  soon  have  settled  your  business  and  return,  although 

Add.  2S,n'3b.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  any  right  to  hope  that  a  remedy  will  be 

forthcoming  in  England  for  the  wrongs  of  the  subjects  here,  as  the 

English  are  not  in  the  habit  of  remedying  the  outrages  and  robberies 

they  commit  on  foreigners  unless,  as  you  say,  they  are  pressed  and 

paid  in  their  own  coin.     Still  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  something 

may  be  gained  by  your  remonstrances,  and  until  I  see  the  result  will 

say  no  more. 

They  do  a  great  wrong  to  the  Queen  who  persuade  her  that  our 
King  has  not  done  everything  possible  for  her  and  she  is  too  prudent 
to  listen  to  them,  but  will  always  bear  in  mind  that  she  owes  her  life 
itself  to  his  Majesty  and  will  never  forget  the  more  than  fraternal 
offers  our  King  has  always  made  her  since  her  accession.  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  if  she  had  always  followed  his  advice  she  would  be 
much  better  off"  and  more  tranquil  to-day. 

Thank  God  things  in  the  world  are  not  so  disturbed  as  people  in 
England  give  out,  and  after  the  agreement  made  with  the  rebelsf  the 
German  intrigues  have  greatly  diminished.  This  is  evident  also 
from  the  daily  return  of  the  Ritters  who  had  gone  to  the  aid  of  the 
French  rebels,  and  all  this  makes  me  think  that  the  world  will  be  a 
little  more  peaceful  this  year  than  was  thought. 

People  write,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  the  princes  of  Saxony, 
seeing  the  efforts  made  by  the  Muscovites  in  Poland,  have  ordered 
their  subjects  not  to  leave  the  country  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
prince,  as  they  may  be  required  at  home.  It  is  true  that  Admiral 
Chatillon,  who  is  incriminated  or  at  least  suspected  in  the  murder  of 
M.  de  Guise,  had  retired  to  his  own  house  for  refuge,  and  has  shown 
some  design  of  going  to  Germany,  which  if  it  be  true  is  sure  to  lead 
to  intrigues,  and  I  hear  that  he  demands  some  place  in  France  near 
the  German  frontier  where  he  and  his  people  may  be  in  some  safety. 

M.  de  Sixpiere,  who  as  you  know  is  so  great  a  Catholic,  governs 
Orleans  and  has  already  on  the  avowal  of  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
executed  a  large  number  of  seditious  people  who  had  recommenced 
their  plots.  I  hope  God  will  aid  his  just  and  holy  cause. — St.  Croix, 
23rd  April  1563. 

*  A  contemporary  note  on  the  margin  of  the  original  says, "  This  did  not  come." 
f  i.e.,  in  Fiance. 
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24  April.  221.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

On  the  3rcl  instant  I  last  wrote  to  your  Majesty  an  account  of 

affairs  here,  and  I  have  noiv  to  advise  that  Parliament  rose  on  the 

10th  instant  with  a  notice  that  another  will  he  called  in  October. 

The  arrangement  they  thought  to  make  in  the  matter  of  the  succession 

encountered  so  many  difficulties  that   they  dropped  the  proposal. 

The  great  obstacle,  as  I  understand,  was  that  some  of  the  pretenders 

to  the  succession  heard  that  Cecil  was  contemplating  including  them 

aTnongst  the  24  Councillors  whom,  as  I  inforTned  your  Majesty,  they 

thought  of  appointing  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  government 

and  summoning  Parliament  thirty  days  after  the  death  of  the  Queen. 

They  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  suit  them,  to  be  obliged  to 

come  here  and  shut  themselves  up,  as  they  say  they  would  not  be  so 

safe  as  on  their  country  estates,  and  they  would  be  precluded  from 

working  in  their  own  interests  and  could  not  justly  be  arbitrators 

on  their  own  claims.     At  the  same  time  they  were  suspicious  of 

appointing  other  persons  for  the  purpose,  and  consequently  nothing 

was  done.     I  think  they  saiv  that  when  the  principal  of  them  were 

all  here  together,  the  city  being  so  much  in  favour  of  the  earl   of 

Hertford  on  the   ground  of  religion,  the  crown  might  he  given 

suddenly  to  Lady  Catharine  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  them  all  taken 

prisoners  and  put  safe  under  lock  and  key.     They  have  therefore 

gone  to  their  homes  luithout  doing  anything  in  this  business  of  the 

succession  except  to  notify  another  Parliament  in  October.     They 

have  done  this  to  keep  Lethington  still  in  play  and  assured  him  that 

in  the  meantime  the  Queen  would  order  the  documents  concerning 

the  various  claimants  to  the  succession  to  be  examined  in  order  that 

she  might  with  greater  confidence  proclaim  as  her  heiress  the  queen  of 

Scotland  if  her  claims  were  found  good.     On  the  return  of  these 

lords  and  gentlemen  to  their  homes  10  or  12  of  them  again  made 

representations  to  me  concerning    the    marriage    of  the  queen  of 

Scotland  about  luhich  I  have  already  written  to  your  Majesty.     I  am 

sure  there  is  no  deceit  about  this  as  I  have  a  full  acquaintance  with 

the  interests  and  grievances  of  each  one  of  them — grievances  so  great 

that  the  marvel  is  that  disturbances  have  not  already  broken  out 

considering  the  grave  and  numerous  causes  of  discontent  that  exist. 

The  only  way  to  account  for  it  is  that  the  force  of  tradition  and  lack 

of  spirit  amongst  the  principal  people  make  them  obedient  to  the  name 

of  the  monarch  apart  from  the  power  or  substance,  ivhich  certainly 

this  Queen  does  not  possess,  being  as  she  is  so  unpopular  and  despised'. 

without  troops,  without  m,oney,  and  vjithout  harmony,  at  enmity 

with  all  the  world.     Some  people  still  think  that  this  state  of  things 

cannot  continue,  and  if  anything  untoward  were  to  take  place  the 

disorder  would  he  very  great.     Some  of  these  gentlemen  who  I  say 

have  been  seeking  me  have  offered  to  bind  themselves  to  render  full 

allegiance  at  once  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  to  our  lord  the  Prince 

jointly ;  which  I  have  evaded  courteously,  letting  them  know  that 

I  did  not  doubt  their  good  faith  and  that  therefore  no  further  pledges 

were  necessary.     The  Queen  com/plains  that  the  prince  of  Gonde 

and  Chatillon  have  deceived  her,  and  says^  plainly  she  will  not  give 

wp  Havre  de  Grace  without  receiving  Calais  first. 

a    66529.  ^ 
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Monsieur  de  Briquemart,  an  emissary  of  the  prince  of  Gond/, 
arrived  here  to-day  to  try  and  arrange  some  peaceful  settle- 
ment, hut  he  will  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  one  that  will  he 
satisfactory  to  hoth  imrties.  I  still  think,  however,  that  if  they  hold 
firm  in  Flanders  and  do  not  split,  the  Queen  will  he  ohliged  to  give 
up  Havre  de  Grace  without  receiving  Calais  in  return.  She  has 
no  forces  to  defend  it  against  attack,  nor  money  to  retain  it,  which 
will  cost  her  400,000  ducats  a  year  and  even  more  with  the 
garrison  she  at  present  has  there.  If  the  king  of  France  fits  out 
a  sea  force  it  would  he  necessary  to  arm  here  also  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  the  cost  would  he  intolerable,  above  all  coming  on  the  top  of  the 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  ducats  the  Queen  has  alread^y  spent 
including  the  200,000  she  has  lent  to  the  prince  of  Gonde, 
and  it  would  plunge  her  in  perpetual  need  as  well  as  placing  her 
in  peril  of  losing  Galais  by  her  oiun  action.  I  therefore  think  that 
they  will  have  to  come  to  terms  for  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  and 
because  however  much  the  Queen  may  enjoy  setting  her  neighbours 
by  the  ea/rs,  she  soon  gets  tired  of  being  involved  herself.  In  addition 
to  all  this  she  does  not  dislike  the  French  nor  does  Lord  Robert  either, 
and  she  is  extremely  annoyed  to  find  herself  in  need  of  your  Majesty's 
favour  whose  power  she  fears  and  her  Councillors  hate.  God  grant 
that  the  indications  which  I  have,  that  the  arrangement  will  he 
prejudicial  to  your  Majesty,  may  not  he  fulfilled  as  all  other  things 
I  have  written  to  your  Majesty  this  year  have  been. 

This  week  they  began  to  demand  the  oath  from  the  catholic  Bishops 
in  accordance  with  the  new  Act  passed  in  Parliament  recently,  and 
the  bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln  and  Doctors  Cole  and  Storey 
have  been  summoned  for  Monday  next.  After  them  will  com^e  the 
rest,  and  there  is  no  doubt  some  will  die.  I  am  much  more  afflicted 
at  this  misfortune  than  at  all  the  insults  and  injuries  I  have 
received  here  as  I  see  the  great  danger  the  Catholic  religion 
%vill  suffer  from  the  death  of  these  men  and  still  more  if,  from, 
faintheartedness  some  of  them  were  to  take  the  oath.  I  am  grieved 
at  this  naturally,  nor  can  I  help  feeling  deep  distress  that  the 
blame  of  it  all  is  universally  laid  to  your  Majesty  in  whom  these 
good-  people  had  placed  all  their  hopes  except  in  God  ;  not  because 
I  had  promised  anything  specifically  in  your  Majesty's  name,  hut 
because  they  entertained  these  hopes  before  I  came  here.  I  have 
tried  to  sustain  them  in  their  confidence  by  all  the  least  compromising 
means  in  my  power,  and  I  cannot  therefore  help  being  moved  to 
compassion  by  seeing  an  end  so  wretched.  I  nevertheless  supplicate 
you  for  love  of  our  Lord  to  receive  in  good  part  what  I  now  write 
with  the  freedom  and  fidelity  I  owe  as  a  servant  and  vassal  of  your 
Majesty  ivho  would  fail  in  his  duty  if,  from  fear  of  giving  offence, 
he  neglected  to  say  thus  much. — Loudon,  24th  April  1563. 

1  May.     222.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Five  vessels  are  being  fitted  out  here  by  private  individuals,  the 
principal  of  whom  is  a  young  gentleman  called  Thomas  Stukeley 
who  is  going  in  command.  The  talk  is  that  they  are  going  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  Florida,  where  a  certain  Captain  Jean  Ribault 
of  Dieppe  went  to  some  months  ago,  who  now  accompanies  Stukeley. 
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Out  of  the  five  ships  one  belongs  to  the  Queen,  two  to  Stukeley,  one 
to  Eibault,  and  one  is  chartered.  They  take  300  men  and  a  great 
quantity  of  materials  and  artificers  as  well  as  plenty  of  artillery. 
Many  people  think  that  their  object  is  to  attack  some  of  your 
Majesty's  ships  on  their  voyage  from  the  Indies.  Some  days  since 
Stukeley  sent  to  me  to  say  that  these  people  were  sending  him  on 
a  bad  and  knavish  business,  but  that  he  would  be  with  me  and 
would  show  me  how  to  play  them  a  trick  that  would  make  a  noise 
in  the  world.  I  sent  to  seek  him  several  times,  but  he  left  London 
without  telling  me  anything.  They  tell  me  he  will  embark  in 
Bristol,  and  takes  no  more  than  800  soldiets  divided  amongst  the 
five  ships.  I  am  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  is  the  truth  about 
the  business,  although  I  expect  really  that  they  are  bound  for 
Florida,  and  that  Stukeley's  idea  was  to  mutiny  with  the  ships  and  to 
magnify  his  importance  hy  telling  me  that  they  had  commissioned 
him  to  do  something  prejudicial  to  your  Majesty's  expeditions,  and 
that  he  lacked  courage  at  last  to  say  it,  thinking  probably  that  the 
relations  between  your  Majesty  and  the  Queen  were  too  tranquil 
for  him  to  make  such  a  proposal,  or  perhaps  he  was  waiting  for  me 
to  speak  first.  He  is  quite  capable  of  doing  this,  and,  so  far  as  his 
position  is  concerned,  a  good  deal  more,  but  is  not  much  to  be  trusted. 
I  thought  well  to  advise  your  Majesty  of  it  in  good  time  in  order 
that  such  measures  might  be  taken  as  appeared  advisable. — London, 
1st  May  1563. 

9  May.    223.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Last  week  a  commission  was  issued  to  summon  for  trial  four  of 
the  Catholic  prisoners,  two  Bishops — of  London  and  Lincoln — and 
two  doctors — Cole,  who  was  commissioner  against  the  Lutherans  in 
the  time  of  our  lady  Queen  Mary  now  in  heaven,  and  Storey.*     The 

*  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Norwich, -writing  to  BuUinger,  31  May  1562  (Zurich  Archives 
Parker  Soc.)  says  : — "  Story,  that  little  man  of  law  and  most  impudent  papist,  has  been 
arrested  in  the  west  of  England  in  his  barrister's  robes."  Story,  who  was  a  lawyer,  was 
especially  detested  by  the  reformers  for  his  implacable  conduct  towards  them  in  the  time 
of  Mary.  Foxe  in  "Acts  and  Monuments,  VII.  p.  628,"  gives  the  substance  of  a  speech 
of  his  to  the  martyr  Philpot  as  follows  : — "  Well,  sir,  you  are  like  to  go  after  your  fathers 
"  Latimer  the  Sophister  and  Eidley,  who  had  nothing  to  allege  for  himself  but  that  he 
"  had  learned  |his  heresy  of  Cranmer.  When  I  came  to  him  with  a  poor  bachelor  of 
"  arts,  he  trembled  as  if  he  had  the  palsy ;  as  these  heretics  have  always  some  token  of 
"  fear  whereby  a  man  may  know  them  as  you  may  see  this  man's  eyes  do  tremble  in  his 
"  head.  But  I  despatched  them,  and  I  tell  thee  that  there  hath  never  been  yet  any  one 
"  burnt  but  I  have  spoken  with  him  and  been  a  cause  of  his  despatch."  He  escaped  to 
Flanders  as  related  in  the  text,  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Alba  who  appointed 
him  searcher  of  all  ships  at  Antwerp  for  English  goods  and  heretical  books  (Strype- 
Parker),  and  was  allowed  a  half  the  value  of  the  goods  seized.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  summer  of  1.571,  when  he  was  enticed  on  to  the  Flemish  ship  of  Cornelius  de  Eyoke 
at  Bergen-op-Zoom  by  one  Parker,  and  carried  to  England. — (Strype-Parker)  and  Carte's 
History  of  England. 

Bishop  Horn  of  Winchester,  writing  to  BuUinger  in  August  1571  (Zurich  Archives 
Parker  Soc.)  thus  describes  Story's  arrival  in  England.  "There  was  here  not  long  since 
"  a  doctor  of  laws,  of  some  learning,  such  a  one  I  imagine  as  those  among  the  Jews  who 
"  menaced  Christ  with  death.  His  name  is  Story,  a  man  as  it  were  born  for  cruelty,  a 
"  most  raging  persecutor  in  Marian  times,  to  whom  it   was  gain  to  kill  the  saints  and 

"  sport  to  shed  blood.     This  man  after  the  happy  day  had  shone  upon  us 

"  was  thrown  into  prison  on  an  evident  charge  of  treason.     A  short  time  afterwards 

" he  escaped  into  Flanders where  like  a  fury  fresh  from 

"  hell,  or  more  truly  like  a  wicked  Davus,  it  is  wonderful  how  he  made  mischief 
" there  comes  to  him  one  of  Uis  friends  whose  fidelity  he  least  suspected, 

X  2 
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commission  has  not  yet  been  signed  by  the  Queen,  as  when  they 
took  it  to  her  she  said  she  would  sign  it  another  day  at  her  con- 
venience. In  the  meanwhile  Dr.  Storey  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
news  that  he  determined  to  try  to  save  himself  by  flight  rather 
than  have  to  choose  between  taking  the  oath  or  being  hanged.  He 
accordingly  made  the  attempt  about  ten  days  ago  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Flemish  gentleman  who  was  confined  in  the  same  prison  for 
debt.  He  went  into  a  garden  at  midnight,  and  having  scaled  the 
wall  came  to  the  river  where  he  took  a  boat  and  came  to  my 
dwelling.  He  asked  for  a  chaplain  of  mine  with  whom,  it  appears, 
he  had  had  some  conversation  about  his  intention,  although  the 
chaplain  had  not  approved  of  it.  As  he  was  not  in  the  house  he 
awaited  his  arrival,  and  when  he  came  begged  him  to  help  him  to 
escape.  The  chaplain  excused  himself  as  best  he  could,  and  even 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  house  immediately,  which  he  did  and 
got  away  safely,  at  least  up  to  the  present  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  him.  By  the  indications  of  the  boatman  and  some 
of  the  prison  warders  the  Council  have  discovered  that  this  man 
disembarked  at  my  house,  and  as  soon  as  they  learnt  it,  which  was 
already  nearly  midnight,  they  sent  the  Marshal  to  me  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  man.  I,  who  had  barely  heard  even  that  he 
had  escaped  from  prison,  answered  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  him,  as  I  and  Dassonleville  had  been  the  whole  day  in  the 
country  and  we  had  returned  home  very  late,  but  that  if  they 
liked  to  search  the  house  they  were  welcome  to  do  so,  and,  I  added, 
if  they  discovered  that  any  servant  of  mine  had  helped  him  in  his 
flight  or  hiding  I  would  have  him  punished  without  any  respect. 
The  marshal  nevertheless  went  away  without  searching  the  house, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  I  tried  to  obtain  information  from  my 
servants  as  to  what  had  passed  in  the  matter.  I  interrogated  some 
of  them  in  the  presence  of  Dassonleville,  and  at  last  discovered  that 
the  chaplain  knew  that  this  man  had  been  seeking  means  of  escape, 
and  he  had  even  asked  his  aid  in  his  project  which  the  chaplain 
would  never  consent  to  give  him,  and  refused  to  help  him  when 
he  came  to  the  house,  as  I  have  related.  Notwithstanding  this  I 
reproved  him  severely  for  not  letting  me  know  about  it,  and  I  sent 
him  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  with  the  intention  of  informing 
the  Tnembers  of  the  Council  of  the  whole  truth  of  what  had  passed 
and  satisfying  them  if  possible,  so  that  he  could  return  to  my  house, 
because  as  he  is  a  man  who  knows  every  Catholic  in  the  place  and 
has  absolved  and  administered  the  Sacraments  to  Tnany,  it  was 

"  but  who  had  been  suborned  by  the  merchants  ;  this  man  whispers  in  his  ear  that  a  ship 
"  had  just  arrived  from  England  with  I  know  not  what  golden  mountains  of  treasure. 
"  Fired  with  the  love  of  plunder,  he  straitway  sallies  forth  promising  the  money  to 
"  himself  and  death  to  the  merchants.  After  he  had  entered  the  ship  and  was  prying 
"  about  in  every  corner,  and  had  just  gone  down  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  they 
"  suddenly  closed  the  hatches,  and  with  their  sails  set  are  carried  by  a  prosperous  and 
"  safe  breeze  to  England  ....  And  so  at  length  he  was  brought  to  London 
"  amidst  the  gteat  congratulations  of  the  people  awaiting  him  on  his  return,  and  shortly 
"  aft«r  being  convicted  of  treason,  hung  and  quartered,  was  made  an  ill-savoured  martyr 
"  of  the  Koman  Church  and  enrolled  in  the  popish  calendar  of  saints  next  to  Fulton,  who 
"  affixed  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  palace  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London." 

He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  in  June  1571,  and  was  made  a  saint  at  Rome.— Strype, 
Annals. 
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impossible  to  send  Itim  out  of  my  house  dissatisfied  or  allow  him, 
to  suffer  without  very  great  danger. 

Two  days  since,  as  I  was  about  to  start  for  the  palace,  the  Council 
sent  to  request  me  to  send  the  Chaplain  to  them  at  once.  I  went 
myself  and  after  having  discussed  the  business  that  Dassonleville 
and  I  had  gone  about,  I  told  them  exactly  what  had  happened  in 
respect  to  the  chaplain  without  concealing  anything,  and  I  begged 
them  to  make  enquiries  on  the  subject,  and  not  to  demand  the 
chaplain  of  me  as  I  could  not  dispense  with  him.  I  promised  them 
however,  that  if  he  were  found  culpable,  he  should  be  punished. 
They  did  not  give  me  any  answer,  as  they  wished  to  throw  me  off 
m/y  guard  and  get  the  priest  into  their  hands,  thinking  they  could 
get  a  good  many  secrets  out  of  him,  as  no  doubt  they  could,  as  he  is 
a  simple  kind  of  man  of  small  courage  who  would  not  be  able  to 
deny  the  truth  of  anything.  They  would  try  especially  to  discover 
something  against  John  O'Neil  of  Ireland,  and  I  have  therefore 
decided  to  send  him  {the  Chaplain)  to  Flanders  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  if  possible.  I  will  rather  put  up  with  the  molestation  of  these 
Councillors,  than  expose  so  many  people  to  suffering  and  injury, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  this  chaplain  were  to  be  handed  over.  When 
he  is  in  Flanders,  your  Majesty  can  order  him  to  be  punished  if  he 
has  done  anything  to  deserve  it,  and  for  the  slightest  fault  that  I 
have  in  the  matter  I  am  content  to  sacrifice  my  life,  for  although  I 
am  glad  the  doctor  has  got  away  and  wish  aU  those  who  are 
imprisoned  for  religion  could  do  the  same,  it  will  not  be  found  that 
I  have  either  directly  or  indirectly  burdened  myself  with  such 
matters  as  this,  or  that  I  have  had  any  knowledge  or  share  in  this 
particular  case.  God  grant  that  I  may  be  able  to  send  the  chaplain 
off  safely,  for  certainly,  if  they  take  him  the  injury  would  be  very 
serious. 

I  have  caused  Dassonleville  to  acquaint  himself  with  everything 
that  has  passed,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  testimony  in 
your  Majesty's  Council  in  Flanders  if  the  matter  is  carried  further. — 
London,  9th  May  1563. 

9  May     224.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Simancas,  Briquemart,  the  Prince  of  Condd's  envoy,  came  here  for  the 
Add.  26  056a  pi^rpose  I  have  mentioned,  which  was  really  only  compliment  to 
the  Queen  in  recognition  of  the  aid  she  had  given  and  a  desire  to 
make  peace  between  her  and  the  king  of  France,  but  without  the 
surrender  of  Calais.  She  answered  him  with  great  bitterness  as  I 
have  said,  and  used  extremely  hard  and  insulting  words  towards 
the  Prince;  the  formal  reply  given  to  Briquemart  being  that  the 
King  had  better  send  M.  D'anville  or  some  other  person  with  whom 
the  Queen  could  treat  as  she  did  not  choose  to  negotiate  with  a 
messenger  from  the  Prince  of  Condd  During  Briquemart's  stay- 
here  the  King  of  France  has  sent  some  troops  to  Honfleur  and 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  on  the  last  day  of  April  wrote  a  very  humble 
letter  to  this  Queen  saying  that  as  her  occupation  of  the  place  had 
been,  as  she  said,  only  for  his  benefit  he  begged  her  now  to  be 
pleased  to  give  it  up  and  remain  a  good  friend  to  him  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
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a  letter  to  his  ambassador  instructing  him  to  say  that  if  the  place 
were  not  surrendered  he  should  be  obliged  to  send  an  army  against 
it.  Last  Thursday  the  Ambassador  gave  his  letter  to  the  Queen,  but 
no  answer  was  vouchsafed  him  except  that  she  would  consider  the 
matter  and  give  her  reply  later.  She  spoke  very  violently  of  the 
Prince  of  Gond6,  calling  him  inconstant,  lying  and  worthless  (or 
naughty  as  they  say  here).  The  Ambassador  asked  yesterday  for 
the  reply,  and  Cecil  sent  word  that  the  Queen  would  send  it  through 
her  own  ambassador  in  France.  The  Ambassador  tried  hard  to 
obtain  another  audience  in  virtue  ol'  the  credence  he  had  handed 
her  and  at  last  obtained  one  when  he  asked  her  either  to  surrender 
Havre  de  Grace  or  tell  him  her  reasons  for  keeping  it,  and  if  she 
thought  of  imposing  conditions  for  its  surrender  he  begged  her  to 
'  tell  him  what  they  were.  In  order  not  to  lose  time  he  said  that  if 
these  included  the  restitution  of  Calais  before  the  time  agreed  upon 
he  might  say  at  once  that  it  would  not  be  granted. 

The  Ambassador  says  the  Queen  replied  at  great  length  and  very 
confusedly,  not  refusing  to  surrender  the  place  or  mentioning  any 
other  conditions  except  Calais. — London,  9th  May  1563. 

15  May    225.     Councillor  Dassonleville  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 
^•h  MS         ^^^  former  letters  to  your  Highness  will  have  informed  you  that 
Brussels     ^  ^^^  handed  to  the  Queen  and  Council  the  documents  respecting 

Archiyes,  my  mission  and  of  their  first  replies  thereto,  and  I  trust  your 
Add.  28,1736.  Highness  will  approve  of  my  proceeding  as  I  have  adhered  closely 
to  my  instructions.  The  Councillors'  send  to  tell  me  that  the  answer 
is  already  written  and  only  has  to  be  copied  before  it  is  handed  to 
me,  and  they  beg  me  to  remain  a  day  or  two  longer  for  it.  I  hope 
J^ay  voyage  will  be  profitable  in  remedying  some  of  the  injuries 
against  Flemings,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  course  adopted  by  your 
Highness  was  the  only  one  that  could  promise  success.  I  told  the 
Queen  that  your  Highness's  offer  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
friendship  closer.*  With  regard  to  Belsius,  of  whom  your  Highness 
writes,  I  will  do  as  you  command.  He  now  displays  a  good  con- 
version and  has  been  principally  influenced  thereto  by  the  reading 
of  St.  Denis  Ariopagite,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  of  whom  some  new 
books  in  Greek  have  been  recently  recovered,  and  serve  greatly  to 
confute  the  arguments  of  those  who  wish  to  inveigh  against  the 
Mass  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  which  they  say  are  the  modern 
inventions  of  men.  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  let  his  conversion  be 
known  in  Flanders  and  accede  to  his  desire  to  return  and  do 
good  in  the  country.  I  leave  the  decision  your  Highness's  better 
judgment.  As  I  am  instructed  to  inform  your  Highness  of  events 
here  during  my  stay  I  send  subjoined  a  statement  by  which  your 
Highness  will  see  that  this  country  is  fertile  in  news. 

Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  continued  to  advise  your  Highness 
of   the  suspicions  current  that  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  Admiral 

*  Dassonleville's  mission  was  to  inform  the  Queen  that  unless  commercial  restrictions 
imposed  on  Flemings  were  removed  the  Regent  would  close  the  ports  of  Flanders  for 
English  ships  and  goods.  In  the  later  pages  of  this  volume  the  grievances  and  proposed 
retaliation  are  set  forth  in  the  instructions  to  the  new  ambassador  Don  Diego  Guzman  de 
Silva,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Quadra. 
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Chatillon  and  their  party  were  intriguing  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  Netherlands  and  that  nothing  would  more 
effectually  check  them  than  the  dispute  between  the  English  and 
French  respecting  Havre  de  Grace  which  has  caused  dissensions 
amongst  them.  What  has  hitherto  been  only  conjecture  is  now 
made  manifest  and  one  of  the  Councillors  of  the  party  has  openly 
confessed  that  the  opportunity  bas  been  lost.  The  Ambassador 
(Quadra)  has  been  informed  of  this  by  the  servant  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  rank  secretly  in  my  presence  and  I  have  not  thought 
well  to  refrain  from  communicating  it  to  your  Highness.  Your 
Highness  is  no  doubt  aware  that  this  Queen  has  had  in  France 
during  the  civil  war  an  ambassador  named  Throgmorton  who 
returned  hither  this  Easter.  During  the  time  he  was  there  he  was 
intriguing  with  the  prince  of  Condd,  Admiral  Chatillon  and  their 
adherents  and  the  understanding  between  them  and  the  Queen  was 
arranged  by  him.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Dreux  amongst  the 
Huguenots  and  was  taken  prisoner  but  was  sent  away  free  in 
consequence  of  his  position.  This  personage  has  since  then  received 
a  grant  of  money  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  He  was  at  supper 
last  Sunday  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  a  large  and  brilliant 
company  when,  apropos  of  the  rumour  of  the  King's  voyage  and  the 
hopelessness  of  the  Admiral's  plans  being  now  carried  out  owing 
to  the  dissensions  in  the  party  and  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  he  (Throgmorton)  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms : 
"  There  are  many  Catholics,  forsooth,  in  this  country  who  would 
"  be  glad  of  the  king  of  Spain's  coming  and  place  all  their  hope 
'•  in  him  ;  but  they  are  finely  mistaken  for  he  has  no  power,  money, 
"  troops,  or  spirit.  He  owes  more  than  45,000,000  in  gold"  and  so 
continued  to  talk  in  this  way  and  even  worse  of  his  Majesty — 
things  that  1  will  not  write  of  my  Sovereign.  He  said  that  certain 
persons  two  years  ago  tried  to  persuade  the  King  to  make  war  on 
this  country  on  behalf  of  the  Papists,  but  that  the  Flemings  would 
not  allow  it,  and  that  even  if  the  King  wished  to  do  so  now  they 
(the  Flemings)  would  prevent  it  as  they  had  quite  enough  to  do 
amongst  themselves. 

He  said  if  the  French  had  remained  united,  as  was  hoped,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  them  to  have  subdued  the  Netherlands,  as 
Chatillon  well  knew  and  intended,  but  for  this  dispute  that  had 
spoilt  his  chance. 

A  gentleman  named  Salliger  replied  that  the  King  was  not  so 
poor  nor  so  devoid  of  spirit,  and  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  occupy 
the  Netherlands  as  Throgmorton  made  out.  There  were  several 
opinions  on  the  matter  amongst  those  present,  and  although  all  this 
is  boasting  nonsense  it  is  by  such  talk  that  the  designs  of  princes 
and  ministers  are  understood  as  well  as  their  intrigues  against  other 
rulers,  and  thus  enables  them  to  be  circumvented. 

Throgmorton  at  the  time  did  not  give  any  particulars  of  the 
Admiral's  designs,  but  they  have  leaked  out.  The  Huguenots 
thought  that,  being  masters  of  Champagne  and  armed,  with  the 
assistance  they  expected  from  Germany  and  elsewhere,  they  might 
by  the  aid  of  the  sectaries  in  the  Netherlands  cause  certain  towns  to 
revolt,  and  so  they  made  out  everything  to  be  so  easy  that  they 
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divided  the  skin  before  they  had  captured  the  beast,  each  one  getting 
his  grant  of  country.  The  Admiral  should  have  remembered  what 
happened  to  him  when  he  persuaded  himself  before  of  the  ease  of 
the  enterprise  during  the  truce,  and  how  it  turned  out.  Thank  God, 
however,  their  own  dissensions  have  now  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  harm  us,  and  on  my  return  I  will  give  your  Highness  an  account 
of  the  details  of  the  Admiral's  plans  as  I  hear  them. 

With  regard  to  the  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  that  the  States 
of  Holland  said  had  been  granted  here  at  the  request  of  a  certain 
John  Lane  of  London  against  the  town  of  Rotterdam  about  which 
your  Highness  writes  to  the  Anfbas8ador  and  me  ;  as  the  form  of 
these  letters  was  so  extraordinary  we  sent  to  the  Council  to  ask  them 
whether  any  such  had  been  granted.  They  said  they  were  too  well 
aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  to  grant  any  such  letters,  but 
at  the  same  time  informed  us  that  they  had  received  a  complaint 
from  the  said  Londoner  of  the  great  injustice  he  was  suffering,  and 
begged  us  to  write  asking  that  justice  might  be  done  him  as  the 
Queen  had  sold  him  the  ship  in  question  by  right  of  war.  The 
first  time  I  go  to  court  I  will  tell  them  that  this  Londoner  is  the 
plaintiff  and  will  receive  justice  in  the  ordinary  course,  but  that 
nevertheless  we  have  sent  the  solicitor  of  the  States  assisted  by 
some  of  our  own  people  to  learn  from  the  said  merchant  if  he  had 
asked  for  letters  of  marque  and  why  he  sent  such  complaints  as  he 
had  done.  Lane  confessed  that  he  had  no  letters  and  begged  that 
nothing  should  be  said  to  the  Council  as  the  Queen  who  had  sold 
him  the  ship  was  obliged  to  guarantee  his  enjoyment  of  it.  The 
solicitor  has  returned  to  Holland  with  my  letters.  Your  Highness 
will  see  by  the  adjoined  copy  the  fine  proclamation  the  Admiral 
issued  this  Easter  against  the  piracy  and  pillage  committed  by  his 
people  on  the  coast  of  Havre  both  on  the  subjects  of  the  King  and 

other  Catholics. — London,  15th  May  1563. 
Early  in 

May.       226.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

B.  M.  I  had  to  stay  here  eight  days  longer  to  complete  my  mission,  as  I 

Brussels  wrote  to  your  Highness  in  my  last  of  21st  ultimo,  and  on  Tuesday 
Archives,  last  in  the  presence  of  the  Ambassador  I  gave  to  the  Council  a 
Add.  28,1736.  summary  statement  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  negotiation,  show- 
ing them  beyond  cavil  that  they  had  not  given  any  explanation  or 
due  satisfaction  for  acts  so  notorious  that  they  could  be  denied  by 
no  one.  I  therefore  asked  them  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion before  I  took  leave  of  the  Queen,  to  whom  I  could  not  avoid 
expressing  the  dissatisfaction  that  the  King  would  feel  at  the  refusal 
of  claims  so  just  as  those  I  had  made.  I  said  that  they  had  hitherto 
not  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  depredations,  or  to  make  restitution 
to  the  King's  subjects  who  had  been  plundered,  both  by  the  Havre 
people  and  others  of  this  country,  and  I  gave  them  notice  that  as  a 
last  resource  His  Majesty  was  forced  to  take  steps  to  obtain  restitu- 
tion for  his  subjects,  and  protect  them  from  these  constant  and 
intolerable  injuries.  The  Ambassador  and  I  then  showed  them  the 
various  complaints  we  had  received,  and  amongst  others  that 
respecting  the  five  ships  and  two  hoys  recently  captured  at  Havre 
about  which  your  Highness  writes  me,  and  that  referring  to  the 
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ships  loaded  with  wheat,  etc.  lately  taken  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth, 
After  the  Council  had  heard  me  they  promised  us  a  favourable  and 
speedy  reply,  thanking  me,  especially  for  the  trouble  we  had  taken 
in  complaining  to  them  direct  by  word  of  mouth.  On  the  following 
Thursday  the  Queen  sent  for  the  Ambassador  and  me,  and  after 
hearing  my  allegations,  which  were  the  substance  of  what  I  had 
said  to  the  Council,  she  said  it  was  clear  she  did  not  wish  that  any 
difficulty  should  exist  between  her  good  brother  the  King  and 
herself,  and  that  all  depredations  that  had  been  committed  in 
violation  of  the  treaties  should  be  remedied  and  the  stolen  goods 
promptly  restored,  and  the  further  questions  that  might  arise  could 
be  dealt  with  by  a  friendly  communication  with  her  Council,  such 
as  we  had  just  presented.  After  many  other  expressions  from  the 
Queen,  which  I  will  repeat  to  your  Highness  on  my  return,  we  went 
to  the  Council  again,  and  we  were  given  a  replevy  order  on  all  the 
goods  plundered,  both  at  Havre  and  elsewhere.  The  other  difficulties 
still  remained  pending,  and  I  will  report  on  the  same  to  your 
Highness,  and  for  that  purpose  will  start  out  with  God's  help  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  as  to-morrow  is  Whitsunday  and  I  cannot 
leave  then. 

The  Queen  ordered  her  Council  to  give  the  Ambassador  and  me 
an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  between  the  French  and  her  since 
the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  the  apparent  war  between 
them  about  Havre,  as  also  of  the  encounter  between  the  Kheingraf's 
troops  and  the  English  on  the  22nd  instant  before  Havre,  aU  of 
which  the  Queen  begged  might  be  conveyed  to  your  Highness,  as  it 
interested  the  Netherlands  so  closely.  Every  day  the  continuance 
of  the  war  between  England  and  Fiance  seems  more  certain.  They 
pillage  each  other  at  sea  and  fight  each  other  on  land,  and  troops 
are  being  hastily  got  together  here  by  forced  levies.  Yesterday, 
however,  a  Secretary  of  Commandments  of  the  king  of  France,  called 
Monsieur  d'AUouy,  came  here  on  a  mission  respecting  the  question 
of  Havre.  We  do  not  yet  know  his  object.  M.  de  Croc  also,  who 
went  about  a  month  ago  to  Scotland,  has  returned  hither  on  his  way 
to  Francd,  I  suspect  he  is  planning  some  intrigue  against  the 
Enolish,  and  the  Queen  is  of  the  same  opinion. — London,  early  in 
Ma}  (?) 

22  May    227,    Testimony  of   Carlos    del   Gesso  on  the  Case   of    the 

Queen  of  England  against  Bishop  de  Quadra,  dated 

22nd  May  1563. 

I  Carlos  del  Gesso,  servant  of  Bishop  Don  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra, 

Ambassador  to  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  in  England,  declare  that  on 

the  6th  January  last,  which  was  Twelth  day,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 

morning  as  Mass  was  about  to  be  said  there  came  two  locksmiths  at 

this  house  of  Durham  Place,  where  the  Ambassador  resides,  to  put 

a  lock  and  key  on  the  door  leading  to  the  river.     Whilst  they  were 

at  the  work  without  having  previously  spoken  to  any  one  belonging 

to  the  house,  I  went  and  asked  them   by  whose  orders  they  were 

doing  it.     They  answered,  by  orders  of  the  Councillors  of  her  Majesty 

the  Queen,  and  I  told  them  it  would  have  been  well  if,  before  they 

began  it,  that  they  had  informed  the  Ambassador  or  one  of  his 

servants,  and  I  asked  them  to  wait  until  I  had  acquainted  his  Lordship 
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with  what  they  were  doing  and  I  would  return  with  the  answer  at 
once.  This  they  willingly  did,  and  I  immediately  went  and  told  the 
Anibass=ador  about  it.  His  Lordship  answered  me  in  the  presence  of 
Luis  de  Paz  and  others  who  were  with  him  that  as  the  house 
belonged  to  the  Queen  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  liked, 
and  we  were  not  to  hinder  them  in  any  way.  They  were  consequently 
not  interfered  with  and  finished  putting  on  the  lock  without  anyone 
saying  a  word  either  to  them  or  to  the  custodian  of  the  house  whc 
was  never  annoyed  or  threatened  in  any  way  either  on  tliis  occasion 
or  when  he  wished  two  days  after  to  cut  off  the  water  that  comes 
from  the  great  courtyard  of  the  house  to  the  tap  in  the  kitchen, 
although  as  regards  this  question  of  water,  he  had  a  few  words  with 
some  of  the  servants  but  no  dispute  or  quarrel.  Both  before  and 
since  he  has  always  been  treated  with  all  possible  consideration  and 
kindness  and  has  continually  had  rations  and  other  things  given  to 
him  when  he  has  asked  for  them.  Which  being  the  truth  I  hereto 
set  my  hand  by  order  of  his  Lordship.— 22nd  May  1563. 

22  May.  228.  Testimony  of  Bernabe  Mata  on  the  Charges  against  the 
Ambassador  of  His  Majesty  resident  in  England 
brought  by  the  QuEEN. 

I  Eemabe,  Matn  servant  of  the  illustrious  and  very  Keverend  Senor 
Don  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra,  Ambassador  to  his  Majesty  the  king  of 
Spain,  declare  and  certify  that  on  the  third  day  of  January  of  the 
present  year  whilst  I  was  walking  in  a  hall  of  the  house  of  Lurham 
Place  where  his  reverence  resides,  I  heard  a  great  shouting  and  noise 
in  the  courtyard,  whereupon  I  ran  out,  and  tlie  first  thing  1  saw  was 
an  Italian  rushing  up  the  stairs.  I  went  as  far  as  the  street  door 
and  found  inside  and  in  the  courtyard  a  great  tumult  of  people.  I 
asked  them  what  was  the  matter  and  an  Italian  told  me  that 
a  servant  of  Micer  Alfonso,  musician  to  the  Queen,  called  Andrea, 
had  discharged  a  pistol-harquebuss  at  Captain  Masiao,  whom  I  saw  in 
the  street  with  others.  I  asked  them  where  was  the  man  who  had 
fired  the  shot,  and  they  said  he  was  inside  the  house.  I  told  them 
that  the  Ambassador  should  be  informed  of  the  matter  and  that  the 
delinquent  should  not  be  sheltered  in  the  house.  With  this  they 
went  away.  All  this  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  English  custodian 
of  this  house  and  some  of  his  Lordship's  servants  who  had  collected 
some  with  weapons  and  some  without,  as  well  as  some  people  who 
were  passing  in  the  street,  but  there  were  no  officers  of  justice  or 
others.  I  went  to  seek  the  man  Andrea  of  whom  the  complaint 
was  made  and  I  found  him  near  the  room  occupied  by  his  Lordship 
who  was  then  with  the  French  ambassador,  the  provost  of  Paris, 
Pascual  Espinosa  and  others.  The  shouts  of  Andrea  having  been 
heard  by  the  Ambassador  his  Lordship  came  out  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  him  ordered  me  to  discover  whether 
the  shot  had  been  fired  from  inside  the  house  or  not,  and  if  it  had 
been  so  fired  I  was  to  take  the  accused  and  turn  him  out  by  the 
front  door  or  hand  him  over  to  the  officers  of  justice,  but  if  the  shot 
had  been  fired  outside  the  house  and  the  man  had  casually  taken 
refuge  inside  I  was  to  let  him  out  by  the  water  gate  and  so  enable 
him  to  escape.     I  did  as  I  was  ordered  and  found  that  the  weapon 
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had  been  discharged  outside  the  house.  I  thereupon  called  a  servant 
of  mine  and  sent  him  to  seek  a  boat  and  bring  it  round  to  the  \\  ater 
gate,  which  he  did,  as  there  was  no  boat  waiting  at  the  gate  at 
the  time.  I  put  the  man  on  board  and  he  went  bis  way.  This 
being  the  truth  I  hereto  put  my  hand  at  the  request  of  his  Lordship. 
— Done  in  London,  22nd  May  1563. 

22  May,  229.  Testimony  of  Alexander  del  Gesso  respecting  the  Charges 
brought  by  the  Queen  of  England  against  Bishop 
Quadra. 

Italian.  I   Alexander   del   Gesso,   servant   of    Monsignor   de   la   Quadra, 

Ambassador  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  in  England,  declare  that  having 
recently  gone  by  his  Lordship's  orders  to  speak  to  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Fortescue,  and  sister  of  Arthur  Pole,  at  present  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  I  told  her  that  Monsignor  my  master  had  sent 
me  to  say  that  the  Councillors  of  the  Queen  had  informed  him  that 
her  husband  had  alleged  that  he  had  had  some  discussion  with  his 
Lordship  about  his  departure,  and  about  the  intentions  that  Arthur 
Pole  and  her  husband,  his  brother-in-law,  are  said  to  have  had  to 
take  this  kingdom  or  a  certain  title  of  Duke.  I  told  her  that  his 
Lordship  marvelled  greatly  that  a  gentleman  of  his  age,  who 
professed  to  be  a  Christian,  should  state  a  falsehood  so  injurious  to 
the  honour  of  the  minister  of  a  foreign  prince,  and  begged  lier  if  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  husband  to  remind  him  not 
to  burden  his  honour  or  his  conscience  by  saying  things  that  could 
never  be  proved  and  are  utterly  false.  The  said  lady  replied  that  she 
had  seen  the  depositions  of  her  husband  and  brother,  and  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  contained  in  them,  and  the  only  thing  that  her  husband 
had  said  was  that  he  had  been  once  to  the  Ambassadors  house  to 
ask  for  his  Lordship's  favour  in  passing  over  the  sea,  and  that  her 
brother  Arthur  had  deposed  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  spoken  to 
the  Ambassador,  and  had  hardly  even  seen  him,  and,  she  continued, 
that  truly  a  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  both  of  them  in  saying 
that  they  accused  the  said  Ambassador,  or  had  stated  anything 
against  him,  as  they  would  never  consent  to  do  so.  I  begged  her  to 
give  me  a  copy  of  the  said  depositions,  and  she  told  me  to  return 
the  next  day  when  she  would  do  so,  as  at  present  she  had  not  a  copy 
in  her  possession.  I  went  the  next  day,  and  she  then  told  me  that 
she  could  not  give  it  me  as  she  had  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  it, 
but  that  I  might  rest  assured  that  what  she  hail  told  me  was  the 
truth  ;  and  this  she  repeated  to  me  many  times  in  the  presence  of 
James,  a  servant  of  his  Lordship  who  served  as  interpreter,  although 
I  understood  perfectly  well  without  him  everything  that  Mistress 
Fortescue  said.  There  were  also  present  the  lady's  mother  and  a 
brother,  and  also  the  wife  of-  Arthur  Pole.  I  declare  this  to  be 
the  truth,  and  write  and  sign  this  with  my  own  hand.  By  order 
of  his  Lordship  in  Durham  Place,  &c. — Dated  22nd  May  1563. 

15  June.    230.    The  King  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

Your  letters  of  7th,  20th,  and  27th  February,  18th  March,  and 
10th  and  17th  May  to  hand  and  will  be  answered  here,  where 
answers  are  necessary. 
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I  note  contents  and  also  what  you  have  written  to  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  my  sister,  and  to  Cardinal  Granvelle,  and  I  have  been  greatly 
pleased  to  see  the  continual  care  you  take  to  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  what  is  going  on  and  to  advise  me  thereof.  I  thank  you  for 
this  good  service  and  need  not  enjoin  you  to  continue  it  as  you  well 
know  how  important  it  is  to  us  that  we  should  be  kept  constantly 
and  minutely  informed  of  affairs  there  in  order  to  be  able  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  my  interests  and  the  welfare  of 
my  dominions. 

I  have  noted  the  long  discussion  you  had  with  Lethington,  and 
what  he  said  to  you  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
his  mistress,  with  the  Prince,  my  son,  and  also  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  answered  bim  and  bore  yourself  towards  him.  I  highly 
approve  of  your  cdnduct  in  the  matter,  which  was  marked  with 
great  prudence,  and  seeing  that  the  bringing-about  of  this  marriage 
may  perhaps  be  the  beginning  of  a  reformation  in  religious  matters 
in  England,  I  have  decided  to  entertain  the  negotiation.  You  will  see 
that  it  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  been  commenced,  if 
you  consider  that  safe  and  secret,  telling  them  to  inform  you  of  aU 
the  engagements  and  understandings  they  have  in  England  and  you, 
knowing  how  valuable  such  knowledge  may  be  to  me,  will  carefully 
advise  me  of  everything  together  with  your  own  opinion  upon  it. 
You  will  inform  me  step  by  step  of  all  that  happens  in  the  matter, 
but  without  settling  anything,  except  to  find  out  the  particulars 
referred  to  above,  until  I  send  you  word  what  I  desire  shall  be  done. 
You  may,  however,  assure  them  that  my  intentions  are  such  as  I 
mention  in  this  letter,  but  you  must  urge  them,  above  all,  to  use  the 
greatest  secrecy  in  the  business,  and  all  negotiations  connected  with 
it ;  as  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  afiair  depends  absolutely 
upon  nothing  being  heard  of  it  until  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  If 
it  becomes  known  that  such  negotiations  are  being  carried  on,  and 
that  I  am  concerned  in  them,  the  French  will  be  greatly  alarmed, 
and  will  strenuously  endeavour  bj''  some  means  or  another  to 
frustrate  them.  Even  if  they  cannot  do  that  they  will  try  their 
hardest  to  counteract  any  profitable  result  that  might  arise,  under- 
standing that  it  wiU  be  entirely  to  their  detriment.  As  for  that  queen 
of  England  and  her  heretics,  they  are  so  deeply  interested  that  you 
may  easily  judge  what  they  would  do  if  they  heard  of  it,  and 
therefore,  as  I  say,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  keep 
secret  and  urge  secrecy  on  the  persons  with  whom  you  treat  so  that 
they  may  make  the  Queen  their  mistress  also  capable  of  it.  The 
Emperor,  depending  upon  the  representations  made  to  him  by 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  looks  upon  the  match  with  the  Archduke  Charles 
as  certain.  I  send  you  attached  an  account  of  Cardinal  Lorraine's 
information  to  the  Emperor.  The  latter  does  not  know  the  feeling 
of  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  about  it  as  you  have  been  able  to 
inform  me,  but  if  I  saw  any  appearance  of  the  Archduke's  match 
being  carried  through,  and  of  the  possibility  of  getting  from  it  the 
same  advantages  as  at  present  appear  derivable  from  the  marriage 
with  my  son,  I  would  embrace  and  promote  it  to  the  full  extent  of 
my  power  in  preference  to  the  latter,  for  the  affection  I  bear  to  the 
Emperor  my  uncle  and  his  sons. 
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What  has  moved  me  to  take  this  business  up  and  not  to  wait 
until  the  Emperor  has  been  undeceived  about  it,  has  been  the 
information  you  send  me  respecting  the  objections  entertained  by 
the  Queen  and  her  ministers  to  the  match  with  the  Archduke,  and 
the  small  benefit  they  think  they  will  derive  from  it ;  but,  above  all, 
your  advice  that  they  were  about  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  their  Queen  with  the  king  of  France.  I  well  bear  in 
mind  the  trouble  and  anxiety  I  underwent  from  King  Francis  when 
he  was  married  to  this  Queen,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  he  had  lived 
we  could  not  have  avoided  plunging  into  war  ere  this  on  the  ground 
of  my  protection  of  the  queen  of  England,  whose  country  he  would 
have  invaded  as  he  intended  to  do.  To  be  at  war  on  account  of 
other  people's  affairs  is  a  state  of  things  which,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  is  to  be  avoided  and  is  not  at  all  to  my  liking,  but  in  this  case, 
seeing  whom  I  should  be  obliging  it  would  be  doubly  disagreeable. 
With  regard  to  the  adherents  the  Scots  will  have  in  England  and 
the  increasing  of  their  number  if  necessary,  you  will  not  interfere 
in  any  way  further  than  you  have  done  liitherto,  but  let  them  do  it 
themselves  and  gain  what  friends  and  sympathy  they  can  for  their 
opinions  amongst  the  Catholics  and  those  upon  whom  they  depend. 
I  say  this  because  if  anything  should  be  discovered,  they  should  be 
the  persons  to  be  blamed  and  no  one  in  connection  with  us. 

I  note  your  remarks  concerning  the  hope  that  the  Catholics  and 
good  men  in  England  place  in  me,  and  I  certainly  desire  their 
welfare  and  amelioration  with  all  my  heart.  You  may  assure  them 
thus  much,  and  encourage  and  console  them  through  your  usual 
channels,  but  do  not  for  the  world  show  yourself  in  the  matter,  as 
you  know  what  the  result  might  be. 

I  am  much  grieved  at  the  Edict  that  the  Queen  has  got  out  of 
the  Parliament  against  those  who  will  not  acknowledge  her  as 
supreme  head  of  the  Anglican  church  for  the  danger  in  which  it 
places  the  Bishops  and  other  Catholics,  and  I  note  how  they  had 
already  begun  with  the  bishop  of  London  and  others.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  representations  which  the  Emperor  ordered  you  to  make 
in  their  favour,  although  I  fear  it  will  be  of  small  avail,  but  it 
displays  his  great  goodness  and  Christian  feeling. 

I  have  also  thought  well  to  write  to  the  Queen  about  it  to 
support  you,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  copy.  You  will  make  use 
of  it  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  produce  good  effect  as  in  the 
humour  of  those  people — changing  as  it  does  from  hour  to  hour,  I 
depend  upon  you  who  understand  it  well. 

I  note  what  has  happened  about  the  flight  of  Storey,  and  as  your 
chaplain  aided  him  to  escape  you  have  done  well  in  deciding  to  send 
him  to  Flanders  in  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  that  might 
result  from  his  statements  if  they  were  to  take  and  interrogate  him. 
I  do  not  think  he  would  do  anything  in  this  matter  to  render  him 
deserving  of  punishment. 

You  did  very  well  in  advising  me  of  the  vessels  that  were  bound 
for  Florida,  and  the  offer  of  Captain  Stukeley  who  went  in  command 
of  them.  Let  me  know  anything  else  that  happens,  or  you  may 
discover  as  Stukeley  promised  to  speak  with  you  before  his  departure. 
I  have  also  noted  the  affair,  which  you  relate  twice,  of  their  having 
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apprehended  certain  Spaniards  and  other  subjects  of  mine  who  went 
to  Mass  at  your  house,  and  that  they  refuse  to  let  them  hear  Mass 
or  live  according  to  their  religion.  I  am  very  soj'ry  for  this,  and  it 
is  a  matter  deserving  much  consideration  and  redress.  In  order  to 
make  such  representations  about  it  as  are  advisable,  I  write  to  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  to  have  the  treaties  examined  which  we  have  in 
force  with  England,  and  in  view  thereof  to  have  the  question  duly 
discussed  in  order  to  see  to  what  extent  I  can  go  and  what  steps 
should  be  taken.  To  forward  the  matter  more  effectually  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  write  and  advise  her  what  you  think  desirable, 
and  set  forth  the  causes  and  reasons  there  are  why  our  subjects 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  Mass  and  live  according  to  their  faith 
as  they  did  wheu  the  treaties  were  signed.  According  as  they  decide 
in  Flanders  we  shall  know  how  we  are  to  act  in  the  matter  and  the 
redress  or  retaliation  which  should  be  taken  by  us. 

(Gives  an  account  of  the  defence  and  relief  of  Oran.) 

With  regard  to  yourself  personally  I  well  know  the  trouble  you 
have  to  go  through  there,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  you  out  of  it, 
but  you  will  not  fail  to  see  how  overwhelmed  with  injury  my  affairs 
would  be  if  j'ou  were  removed  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  the  light 
of  what  is  contained  in  this  letter.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  if  you 
will  not  distress  yourself,  but  go  on  working  as  you  are  doing  seeing 
that  you  are  serving  God  as  well  as  me.  I  will  take  care  not  to 
forget  you.  When  the  English  gentleman  arrives  here  I  will  order 
him  to  be  attended  to.  The  money  due  in  Naples  shall  be  ordered 
to  be  sent  hither  for  the  purpose  you  mention, — Madrid,  15th  June 
1563. 

15  June    231.     Philip  II.  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

B.  M.  Letter  of  credence  in  favour  of  Bishop  Quadra  begging  her  favour 

sfraancas     •^°''  *^®  imprisoned  Bishops  and  other  Catholics. — Madrid,  15th  June 

Add.  26,056.    1563. 

16  June    232.    Duke  of  Alba  to  Bishop  Quadra. 

B.M.MS.  Although  his  Majesty's  letter  will  inform  you  of  the  extremely 
Add^26'o56a  secret  negotiations  that  are  in  progress  about  the  Scotch  marriage, 
'  I  think  well  to  repeat  the  intelligence  here  to  you  as  it  is  of  so  great 
importance.  The  whole  affair  depends  upon  its  being  kept  absolutely 
secret  until  it  is  settled,  and  having  this  well  in  view  you  will  most 
urgently  enjoin  those  people  to  whom  you  have  to  communicate  it, 
that  it  must  be  kept  absolutely  to  themselves,  and  they  are  to  trust 
nobody  on  any  account  whatever.  You  will  minutely  advise  us  of 
the  progress  of  events  for  his  Majesty's  guidance. — 16th  June  1563. 

19  June    233.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

I  recently  wrote  to  your  Majesty  how  Thomas  Stukeley  had  left 
here  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  a  certain  land  called  here  Florida, 
and  that  on  several  occasions  he  had  given  me  to  understand  that  he 
wished  to  speak  with  me,  and  even  declared  that  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  Queen  and  desired  to  serve  your  Majesty.  He  recently 
came  and  spoke  with  me  just  as  he  was  sailing,  and  told  me  he  was 
leaving  the  country  discontentedly  and  almost  desperately.    He  had 
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embarked  in  the  six  ships  all  that  remained  of  his  property,  more 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  sei-ve  your  Majesty  than  -with  the 
idea  of  any  profit  he  could  gain  in  the  discovery  on  which  he  was 
bound.  He  therefore  desired  that  I  would  convey  to  your  Majesty 
the  desire  and  resources  he  had  to  serve  your  Majesty  in  these  six 
well-found  ships.  I  told  him  I  could  do  as  he  asked  me,  but  would 
be  glad  to  know  in  what  way  he  thought  he  could  serve  your  Majesty. 
He  answered  in  any  way  he  was  ordered,  and  when  I  saw  that  he 
was  not  to  be  drawn  out  any  further  I  took  leave  of  him,  thanking 
him  for  his  good  intentions.  When  he  was  bidding  me  good-bye  he 
again  pressed  me  to  let  your  Majesty  know  how  attached  he  was  to 
your  service,  and  was  anxious  that  this  should  be  done  expeditiously 
in  case  he  should  arrive  at  any  port  in  Spain  or  other  dominions  of 
your  Majesty,  as  he  was  desirous  of  being  known  as  an  adherent  of 
your  Majesty  and  treated  as  such.  I  answered  him  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  would  be  done  considering  the  friendship 
that  existed  between  the  English  and  your  Majesty's  subjects,  always 
on  condition  that  this  expedition  was  not  bound  to  any  place  enclosed 
by  your  Majesty's  boundaries.  He  said  that  where  he  was  going  no 
one  had  ever  been  except  some  few  Frenchmen  a  short  time  ago  and, 
as  I  wished  to  know  more  exactly  where  the  country  was,  he  told 
me  it  was  three  days'  journey  from  Cuba.  I  then  pointed  out  to 
him  that  this  could  not  be  without  injury  to  your  Majesty's  interests, 
as  the  place  fell  within  your  boundaries.  This  he  would  not  under- 
stand, and  I  did  not  care  to  waste  time  over  it  as  I  saw  he  was 
ready  to  sail  and  his  visit  to  me  was  nothing  but  cunning,  thinking 
in  this  way  to  ensure  himself  from  molestation  on  his  voyage.  He 
bears  the  royal  standard  which  the  Queen  has  presented  him  with 
although  the  ships  do  not  belong  to  her,  nor  to  him  either  except 
two ;  for  the  others  are  chartered  from  private  persons.  They  are 
fitted  out  and  armed  perfectly,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  Stukeley 
is  bent  rather  on  committing  some  great  robbery  than  discovering 
new  lands.  I  cannot  say  that  he  is  instructed  to  do  so,  but  I  can 
only  believe  that  his  voyage  is  in  consequence  of  the  determination 
(advised  by  me  in  recent  letters)  of  the  admiral  of  France  in  con- 
junction with  the  people  who  govern  here  to  harass  your  Majesty's 
shipping  and  conquer  on  the  ocean  where  they  aim  at  being  the 
strongest,  and  of  course  take  steps  to  make  themselves  so.  I  think 
of  speaking  to  the  Queen  about  it,  although  I  know  full  well  what 
answer  she  will  give  me,  the  same  as  often  before  both  in  speech 
and  writing.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  attack  these  ships  in  force  and  punish  them  if  it 
could  be  eff'ected  and,  if  not,  to  take  up  with  this  Stukeley  and 
make  some  use  of  him,  since  he  offers  himself  and  will  do  what 
he  says.  He  is  quite  ruined  here  and  without  estate,  and  has 
always  professed  to  be  a  servitor  of  your  Majesty.  Whatever  the 
object  be — good  or  gain — to  let  English  and  French  establish 
themselves  in  places  so  close  to  your  Majesty's  provinces  and 
boundaries,  certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  a  thing  likely  to  cause 
injury  in  the  long  run.  Stukeley  sailed  yesterday  from  the  port 
of  London  with  three  of  his  vessels,  and  the  other  three  await 
him   at   Plymouth,  but    he  may  probably  be  unable  to  get  away 
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from  the  coast  finally  for  some  time  as  several  other  French  ships 
which  he  is  to  convoy  have  not  had  time  to  get  ready. 

Secretary  D'Allouy  left  last  week.  I  hear  that  Lord  Eobert  had 
a  great  deal  of  talk  with  him  trying  to  persuade  him  to  a  friendship 
with  the  Queen  and  an  alliance  between  the  two  countries,  his 
principal  bait  being  that  your  Majesty  was  trying  to  get  this  Queen 
to  join  you  against  the  French  and  other  assertions  to  the  same 
effect.  I  do  not  altogether  believe  D'Allouy,  but  certainly  both  he 
and  the  Ambassador  have  not  been  backward  in  repeating  this  to 
me  to  see  what  I  should  say.  After  Secretary  D'Allouy  had  gone 
La  Haye,  who  was  sent,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  prince  of  Conde, 
remained  here  some  three  or  four  days  longer.  The  object  of  his 
coming  was  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  withdrawn  her  troops  from 
Havre  de  Grace,  for  her  conscience  sake,  as  otherwise,  she  would 
greatly  injure  the  cause  of  religion  and  interfere  with  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  by  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  against  which  the 
prince  of  Cond6,  the  Admiral  and  all  the  sects  protested.  This 
La  Haye  is  a  master  of  requests  to  the  King  of  France  who  has 
been  Tiere  during  the  whole  of  this  M^ar  as  representative  of  the 
prince  of  Cond6  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  heretics  and  most 
obstinate  men  on  the  religious  question  in  the  Kingdom.  The 
Queen  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  Prince  has  sent  back  with 
him  a  messenger  of  her  own,  a  Kentish  gentleman  named  Danett*, 
as  great  a  heretic  as  La  Haye  and  formerly  a  companion  of  Wyatt 
and  Throgmorton,  and  by  his  ability  it  is  hoped  some  aiTangement 
may  be  arrived  at.  This  week  Sir  Hugh  Paulet  arrived  from  Havre 
de  Grace,  he  being  one  of  the  principal  governors  there.  The  news 
is  that  all  the  English  are  dying  of  pestilence,  and  it  appears  as  if 
the  people  here  were  less  hopeful  of  defending  the  place  than  they 
were  before  Paulet  arrived  here.  I  cannot  believe  they  wUl  persist 
in  holding  it  although  they  state  publicly  their  intention  of  raising 
a  great  army  to  go  to  its  relief  and  have  despatched  a  large  number 
of  letters  to  the  governors  in  the  provinces  (of  one  of  which  I  enclose 
a  copy)  ordering  them  respectively  to  raise  bodies  of  men  to  the 
aggregate  number,  it  is  said,  of  20,000.  The  dissensions  of  these 
people  do  no  harm  to  your  Majesty's  interests,  as  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  certain  that  when  they  do  agree  it  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  jointly  planning  something  against  them. 

[  understand  that  in  Scotland  they  have  arrested  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  for  having  caused  Mass  to  be  publicly  celebrated  in 
his  diocese.  The  Queen  (of  Scotland)  to  satisfy  the  Protestants  on 
her  Council  (who  are  the  whole  of  them)  has  been  constrained  to 
allow  his  apprehension  notwithstanding  that  the  said  Bishop  is  a 
bastard  brother  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault.  Lethington  is  not 
without  suspicion  that  Cardinal  Lorraine  has  had  a  hand  in  bringing 
about  these  innovations  there  with  the  talk  about  the  marriage  of 
his  niece,  the  Queen,  with  the  Archduke. 

Lady  Margaret  is  now  in  the  palace  apparently  in  high  favour 
and  entertains  some  hope,  as  I  believe,  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland 

*  Danett  was  concerned  in  Wyatt's  rebellion  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  from 
the  24th  February  to  the  24th  March  1553, 
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will  marry  her  son  with  the  queen  of  England's  consent.  The 
match  with  the  Archduke  grows  every  day  more  unpopular, 
especially  now  it  is  understood  that  your  Majesty  is  not  intervening 
in  it. 

Three  of  the  French  hostages  here,  believing  that  during  the 
continuance  of  war  their  stay  was  not  necessary,  agreed  to  escape, 
but  they  captured  them  at  Gravesend  and  Jean  Kibault  with  them.* 
The  other  hostage  being  so  devoted  to  the  new  religion  preferred  to 
remain  here  rather  than  go  in  company  with  the  others. — They 
have  been  lodged  in  the  Tower.— London,  19th  June  1563. 

26  June.    234.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  wrote  on  the  19th  instant  saying  that  one  of  the  hostages  here 
from  the  king  of  France  had  refused  to  fly  with  the  other  three ; 
but  this  was  a  mistake,  as  all  four  of  them  were  taken  together  at 
Gravesend  in  a  Flemish  ship  in  which  they  had  taken  passage.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  they  took  the  step  by  orders  of  the 
Ambassador  here  at  the  command  of  their  King.  They  are  confined 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
anyone.  The  Ambassador  says  that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambresi  and  in  accordance  with  the  protest  made  here  in 
the  King's  name  some  months  ago,  the  said  hostages  were  quite 
justified  in  returning  home  the  best  way  they  could,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  breach  of  faith  for  them  to  do  so. 

They  are  busy  here  getting  troops  ready  to  send  to  Havre  de 
Grace  in  place  of  those  that  fall  by  pestilence.  Not  a  day  passes 
without  40  or  more  deaths.  They  are  also  trying  to  raise  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  some  place  on  the  eoastj  and  so  diverting 
the  Kingis  troops  and  passing  the  summer  in  safety.  I  am  informed 
that  the  intention  is  to  send  this  army  to  Calais  as  being  the  place 
most  distant  from  the  King's  forces  and  the  army  that  will  be  before 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  also  because  they  think  that,  having  Flanders 
at  their  back,  they  will  have  less  to  guard  against  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  provisions.  They  even  assert  that  they  will  be  joined 
there  also  by  as  many  troops — horse  and  foot — as  they  require.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  mistaken  in  this  or  if  indeed  they 
do  not  publish  it  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  French  ;  but  I  know 
that  they  are  declaring  such  to  be  case,  and  that  the  French 
ambassador  has  sent  word  of  it  to  the  King,  not  without  apprehen- 
sion that  there  may  be  some  secret  understanding  between  your 
Majesty  and  the  Queen,  and  that  men  and  supplies  may  mysteriously 
find  their  way  from  Flanders  without  orders  from  your  Majesty. 
I  am  informed  also  that  with  a  view  of  justifying  this  enterprise 
they  are  thinking  of  sending  ambassadors  to  your  Majesty  and  to 
the  duchess  of  Parma.  They  intended  to  have  sent  Henry  Sidney 
to  your  Majesty  but  he  has  declined,  and  they  have  appointed 
Viscount  Montague.  Pickering  will  go  to  the  Emperor  as  before, 
and  they  are  to  send  Thomas  Chamberlain  to  the  Duchess.     I  think 

*  The  hostages  at  this  time  were  Mouy,  Palaiseau,  La  JTerte,  and  Nantouillet 
provost  of  Paris,  and  their  conduct  had  been  so  obno-tious  during  their  residence 
here  that  at  the  ratification  of  peace  after  the  surrender  of  Havre  the  Queen  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  let  them  go.     See  Michael  Castelnau  de  la  Mauvissifere;  Memoires. 
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Chamberlain  will  go,  even  if  the  Calais  enterprise  is  deferred,  and 
that  the  other  two  embassies  will  only  be  talked  about  at  present  to 
keep  the  French  uneasy.  The  idea  of  these  embassies  is  to  sustain 
the  Queen  in  the  appearance  of  a  continuance  of  the  war  until  they 
see  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  Havre  de  Grace,  and  whether  a 
French  force  is  coming  against  it,  as  certainly  if  they  press  her  she 
will  lose  the  town  which  is  not  in  a  condition  for  defence,  even  if 
the  Queen  had  any  desire  to  defend  it,  which  she  has  not,  but  rather 
to  come  to  an  agreement  of  some  sort,  good  or  bad.  I  understand 
that,  to  make  her  stand  firm,  her  Councillors  have  assured  her  that 
in  any  case  the  settlement  cannot  be  otherwise  than  honourable  to 
her,  even  if,  at  last,  she  accepts  the  conditions  now  offered  by  the 
king  of  France,  providing  that  she  concludes  it  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Protestant  princes.  They  would  much  rather,  however,  that 
your  Majesty  should  take  upon  yourself  the  restitution  of  Calais  and 
promise  it  to  the  Queen,  or  else  your  assistance  in  men  and  money 
in  case  the  French  refuse  to  restore  it  at  the  end  of  the  eight  years. 
They  have  abandoned  this  design  because  they  see  that  before  they 
can  expect  to  be  courted  by  your  Majesty  they  must  court  you,  and 
they  have  accordingly  fallen  back  on  the  Protestant  princes,  who, 
they  know,  will  not  fail  to  intervene  at  the  request  of  the  prince  of 
Cond^.  This  is  Cecil's  plan,  as  he  is  always  working  to  alienate 
the  Queen  from  union  with  the  Catholic  monarchs,  and  to  bind  her 
to  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  Protestants,  so  that  by  means  of 
these  temporal  interests  in  which  they  concur  their  divergences  on 
religious  afiairs  may  be  settled.  This  is  the  idea  which  inspires 
everything  he  does. 

Lethington  left  here  on  the  20th  instant.  I  spoke  a  considerable 
time  with  him  as  he  was  starting,  and  he  said  that  the  queen  of 
England  had  commanded  him  to  tell  his  mistress  that  she  had  heard 
of  negotiations  having  been  commenced  for  her  marriage  with  our 
lord  the  Prince,  or  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  she  openly  told 
her  and  protested  that  if  she  married  either  of  them  or  any  member 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  she  could  not  avoid  being  her  enemy,  and 
she  consequently  charged  her  to  consider  well  what  step  she  took  in 
such  matter.  At  the  same  time,  if  she  married  a  person  to  the 
Queen's  satisfaction,  she  would  not  fail  to  be  a  good  friend  and  sister 
to  her  and  make  her  her  heir,  instead  of  being  as  she  otherwise 
would  be,  her  mortal  enemy.  Lethington  had  told  the  same  story 
to  the  ambassador  of  France,  adding  also  that  this  Queen  objected  to 
the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  with  the  French  King.  I 
asked  Lethington  whom  he  thought  the  Queen  wished  her  to  marry, 
and  he  said  he  imagined  it  was  some  private  gentleman,  and  as  a 
last  resort,  she  would  agree  to  the  king  of  Denmark  or  another 
Protestant  Prince,  or  even  with  the  di;ke  of  Ferrara,  or  a  person  of 
similar  position  in  France.  I  also  asked  him  if  he  thought  his 
mistress  would  consent  to  do  as  the  Queen  wished,  to  which  he 
answered  that  he  feared  not,  although  if  she  desired  to  please  her 
subjects  and  succeed  in  her  affairs  she  ought  to  do  so.  He  again  re- 
peated that  he  did  not  know  how  they  could  put  up  with  the  Archduke 
Charles  in  Scotland  as  he  is  so  poor,  and  they  had  no  money  to  help 
him,     In  short  it  seemed  to  me,  unless  he  is  a  very  good  actor,  that 
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he  (Lethington)  was  going  back  confirmed  in  his  determination  to 
persuade  his  mistress  to  marry  a  husband  chosen  for  her  by  this 
Queen,  or  at  least  one  that  was  not  objectionable  to  her,  since  on 
this  condition  he  says,  she  has  promised  her  the  succession.  I  am 
quite  sure  they  will  not  keep  this  promise  any  better  than  have  the 
previous  promises  they  have  made.  Many  people  think  that  if  the 
queen  of  Scotland  does  marry  a  person  unacceptable  to  this  Queen, 
the  latter  will  declare  as  her  successor  the  son  of  Lady  Margaret, 
whom  she  now  keeps  in  the  palace  and  shows  such  favour  to  as  to 
make  this  appear  probable.  I  am  also  informed,  and  believe  it,  that 
if  the  queen  of  Scotland  does  not  marry  our  lord  the  Prince,  even 
though  she  take  the  Archduke,  many  of  her  people  will  incline  rather 
to  Lady  Margaret's  son  than  to  the  Archduke,  because  if  they  cannot 
come  into  the  hands  of  your  Majesty  they  would  rather  have  an 
Englishman  than  a  poor  foreigner. 

I  understand  that  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  it  was  decided  that 
the  Queen  should  marry  whom  she  thought  best,  and  a  letter  has 
arrived  here  saying  that  they  had  specially  mentioned  the  Archduke ; 
which,  however,  Lethington  did  not  tell  me.  The  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  had  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  Queen,  and  at  the 
same  time  certain  gentlemen  who  attempted  to  take  arms  against 
him,  because  he  caused  Mass  to  be  said  pubKcly  in  an  abbey  of  his. 
Lethington  told  me  this  had  been  done  on  the  advice  of  the  Arch- 
bishop himself,  with  the  declaration  that  the  step  was  not  taken  to 
condemn  the  cause  of  religion,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  Queen's 
peace.  I  begged  Lethington  to  try  and  modify  the  action  taken  in 
religious  affairs  there,  and  to  forward  matters  by  means  of  harmony ; 
to  take  a  lesson  from  France  where  he  had  seen  the  fruits  of  these 
innovations.  He  promised  me  a  great  deal,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
much  he  will  fulfil,  as  he  is  a  man  who  knows  well  how  to  dissemble. 
He  went  back  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  adherents  of  his 
Queen  in  this  country,  and  she  will  shortly  be  visited  by  an  English 
gentleman  on  their  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  many  Catholic  nobles. 
I  do  not  know  how  his  visit  will  turn  out  if  Lethington  is  not  acting 
straightforwardly,  as  the  gentleman  has  made  all  his  communications 
through  him  and  has  trusted  him  implicitly. 

Stukeley  took  leave  of  the  Queen  yesterday.  He  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  Jean  Ribault  and  three  other  French  pilots,  who 
went  on  the  same  voyage  last  year  sent  by  Admiral  Chatillon. 
Ribault  had  promised  to  deliver  to  Stukeley  a  fort  which  he  had 
built  in  that  land  and  left  garrisoned  by  30  men.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Ribault  repented  of  his  promise  to  hand  over  to  the 
English  what  French  ships  and  money  had  gained,  and  determined 
to  escape  with  the  French  hostages  and  was  captured  with  them. 
The  three  pilots  are  still  going,  but  Stukeley  has  put  them  in 
chains.  Ribault  is  still  a  prisoner  and  they  threaten  to  hang  him. 
They  say  the  Queen  had  given  him  300  ducats  of  income  and  a 
house  in  return  for  the  service  he  was  to  render  in  this  discoveiy, 
and  it  is  true  that  she  offered  him  this,  but  he  says  that  he  had 
not  accepted  it. 

There  arrived  here  from  Genoa  a  few  days  since  a  man  who  calls 
himself  Don  Francisco  Lapata,  and  says  he  is  an  Andalusian.     He 
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is  accompanied  by  his  wife  who  belongs  to  Zaragoza.  He  is  a  great 
heretic  and  therefore  lives  in  the  house  of  the  preacher  Casiodoro, 
who  has  recently  married  again.  I  understand  the  man  comes  to 
reside  here  and  revise  with  Casiodoro  and  others  a  bible  which  he 
is  translating  into  vulgar  Castilian.  He  is  a  man  of  50,  short  and 
thin.  He  says  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  household  of  the  prince 
of  Conde. 

Vice-Chamberlain  Knollys  who  went  to  Havre  de  Grace  last  week 
returned  yesterday,  and  I  am  told  he  brings  bad  news  from  there. 
He  tells  of  the  many  difficulties  and  privations  suffered  by  those 
inside,  especially  from  the  bad  water  and  other  causes.  As  the 
pestilence  is  consuming  them,  I  think  they  will  soon  lose  the  place 
if  they  are  pressed. 

Ten  of  the  Queen's  ships  are  ready  to  sail,  and  demonstrations  of 
activity  are  being  made  on  all  sides.  The  object,  perhaps,  may  be 
to  send  troops  to  Calais  or  elsewhere  in  France,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  nothing  but  bravado  to  get  better  terms. — London,  26th  June, 
1563. 

26  June    235.    Bishop  Quadka  to  the  Emperor. 

Simancas,  Iiethington,  who  has  been  here  for  some  days  trying  to  arrange 
Add  26  056a.  ^^^^  dispute  between  the  Queen  and  the  French,  but  ineffectually, 
has  now  gone.  I  found  him  very  lukewarm  about  the  marriage  of 
his  mistress  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  thinking  of  higher 
things  for  her.  One  day  he  frankly  told  me  that  a  person  of  rank 
in  France  had  told  him  that  if  liis  Queen  could  only  wait  a  couple  of 
years  she  could  no  doubt  marry  the  King.  He  admitted  the  truth 
of  all  I  said  in  favour  of  the  Archduke,  but  complained  that  his 
Highhness  was  not  rich  enough  to  support  the  necessary  state,  and 
the  Scots  could  not  help  him  as  the  Queen  had  hardly  enough  for 
herself.  In  conclusion  he  suggested  that  my  King  should  undertake 
the  maintenance  of  his  Highness,  and  give  them  an  assurance  that 
he  would  carry  out  the  English  enterprise. 

I  put  him  off  with  delays  and  hints,  as  I  had  nothing  decided  to 
say  to  him,  but  on  his  last  day  here  I  spoke  with  him  and  found 
him  somewhat  cool  after  our  former  conferences.  He  said  the  queen 
of  England  was  very  suspicious  for  fear  that  his  mistress  should 
marry  a  person  she,  the  queen  of  England,  did  not  like,  and  she  had 
told  him  to  say  that  if  she  married  into  the  house  of  Austria  she 
could  not  help  looking  upon  her  as  an  enemy,  and  the  same  if  she 
married  the  king  of  France. 

She  told  him  also,  especially,  that  on  no  account  would  she 
consent  to  her  marrying  a  son  of  your  Majesty,  but  that  if  she 
liked  to  choose  the  king  of  Denmark  or  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  or  any 
other  Protestant  prince,  or  any  French  gentleman,  she  would  not 
only  consent  but  would  declare  her  the  successor  to  the  crown  of 
England.  I  think  Lethington,  who  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  new 
religion,  is  gone  with  the  intention  of  stopping  this  marriage  (with 
the  Archduke),  although  I  understand  it  has  been  approved  in  the 
Scotch  Parliament. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  ambition  the  queen  of  Scots  has  to 
be  declared  the  heiress  of  England,  may  make  her  condescend  to 
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a  marriage  with  a  person  of  lower  rank  than  the  Archduke,  and  one 
less  advantageous  to  religion,  and  I  have  therefore  sent  an  English 
gentleman,  on  behalf  of  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  Scotland, 
to  offer  the  Queen  the  service  and  assistance  of  the  Catholics  in  case 
she  will  marry  the  Archduke,  and  to  the  satisfaction  to  the  King  my 
master.  This  will  be  no  deception,  for  the  affection  to  my  King  in  this 
country  is  very  great.  The  bad  thing  is  that  Lethington  knows  of 
this  man's  going,  and  if  he  is  playing  false  he  may  do  him  some 
harm.  Your  Majesty's  fear  that  my  advocacy  of  this  business  may 
be  unfavourable  is  unfounded  as  nothing  is  more  likely  to  forward 
it.  The  only  thing  they  will  insist  upon  in  Scotland  is  that  the 
Archduke  shall  have  enough  money  to  keep  himself  without  looking 
to  them,  and  also  that  he  is  strong  enough  to  establish  his  right  to 
this  Grown. — London,  26th  June  1 563. 

2  July  236.  Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duchess  of  Paema. 
B.M.  MS.,  J  -^v^as  with  the  Queen  yesterday  and  she  told  me  amongst  other 
Add.  26  056a.  things  that  she  had  decided  to  send  her  Admiral  to  Havre  de  Grace 
with  6,000  men,  and  it  is  probable  that  she  would  not  only  resist 
the  French  at  that  place,  but  also  do  them  much  harm  elsewhere. 
Cecil  told  me  the  same,  and  the  Admiral  himself  said  that  he  was 
leaving  some  time  this  week.  The  Queen  has  already  14  well-armed 
ships  besides  others  that  are  being  taken  for  their  requirements. 
Feeling  here  is  extremely  strong  against  the  French  and  the  words 
that  pass  between  these  people  and  the  French  ambassador  do  not 
mend  matters,  as  every  day  some  fresh  cause  of  ill-feeling  arises. 
After  the  Queen  had  given  me  an  account  of  things  she  said  that 
she  had  offered  the  French  to  submit  their  disputes  to  his  Majesty 
which  they  had  refused  on  the  ground  that  his  Majesty  was  an 
interested  party.  She  urged  me  to  let  his  Majesty  know  this  and 
to  say  that  she  would  be  content  for  his  Majesty  to  intervene  and 
endeavour  to  settle  matters  as  she  was  not  fond  of  war  and  blood- 
shed. I  said  I  would  not  fail  to  do  as  she  asked  me,  but  I 
thought  the  matter  was  so  important  that  it  should  be  communi- 
cated by  a  special  person  from  her,  and  that  it  should  be  done  at 
once  as  the  business  had  gone  so  far. 

She  replied  that  she  had  been  unable  to  avoid  defending  the 
prince  of  Conde,  as  if  she  had  not  done  it  some  one  else  would,  which 
would  have  been  worse.  She  was  now  fitting  out  ships  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  her  only  regret  was  that  she  herself  could  not  be  present 
to  see  what  was  going  on  and  to  meet  the  Queen-Mother.  She  said 
other  things  of  the  same  sort  as  people  do  when  they  are  in  a 
passion.  Cecil  had  already  said  the  same.  I  think  all  this  is  only 
told  me  that  it  may  reach  the  French  ambassador  and  arouse  his 
suspicions.  The  Queen  also  said  that  Admiral  Chatillon  was  not  at 
all  to  blame  in  what  the  prince  of  Gond6  had  done,*  and  she  gave 
me  to  understand  that  her  confidence  in  Chatillon  was  unshaken. 
There  is  a  man  here  from  Count  Montgomery,  who  I  understand 

*  Conde  had  arranged  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Queen- 
Mother  after  the  battle  of  Dreux,  independently  of  the  Admiral  who  was  more  than 
holding  his  own  in  Normandy,  and  had  greater  hopes  of  ultimate  success  than  ever  as 
Guise  had  been  murdered  and  the  Constable  was  a  prisoner. 
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offers  to  help  if  the  Queen  lands  troops  on  a  certain  part  of  the 
coast. — London,  2nd  July  1563. 

15  July.    237.    Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  26th  ultimo  by  way  of  Flanders 
and  your  Majesty  will  have  learnt  the  progress  of  events  here  and 
what  was  current  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  Christian  King 
and  this  Queen  with  regard  to  their  differences  and  the  probable 
method  in  which  a  settlement  will  have  to  be  effected.  I  received 
last  week  your  Majesty's  letter  of  16th  ultimo  with  the  good  news 
of  the  relief  of  Oran,  which  news  I  conveyed  to  the  Queen  as 
ordered.  She  commanded  me  to  say  how  much  she  rejoiced  at  the 
victory  that  God  had  vouchsafed  to  your  Majesty  over  the  infidels. 
After  this  she  said  she  had  intended  to  send  for  me  to  say  that  on 
several  occasions  she  had  offered  the  French  to  submit  to  your 
Majesty  the  dissension  between  herself  and  the  king  of  France  in 
the  matter  of  Calais  and  Havre  de  Grace,  which  offers  they  had 
always  refused  saying  that  your  Majesty  could  not  be  a  good 
arbitrator  in  this  matter  because  you  were  almost  a  party  in  the 
question  and  a  joint  demandant  that  Calais  should  be  given  up. 
She  requested  me  to  advise  your  Majesty  of  this,  and  I  said  I 
would  do  so,  but  begged  her  not  to  rest  content  with  this  on  so 
grave  a  matter,  and  to  inform  your  Majesty  herself  also.  She  said 
she  would  send  me  some  letters  for  me  to  forward,  but  I  replied 
that  I  had  no  certainty  of  sending  a  messenger  at  present,  but  that 
if  she  desired  it  I  would  send  a  special  courier  for  this  alone.-  She 
then  said  that  she  would  send  one,  as  she  has  done.  He  is  a  certain 
Garcia,  who  was  formerly  a  quarter-master  in  your  Majesty's  court 
and  goes  as  if  sent  by  me  at  her  Majesty's  request  in  order  that 
he  may  arrive  more  safely.  She  thinks  that  if  he  went  as  an 
English  courier  they  might  take  away  his  dispatches  in  France,  and 
therefore  those  he  bears  go  under  cover  with  this  letter  only 
addressed  to  your  Majesty.  The  man  is  addressed  to  Monsieur  de 
Chantonnay  in  order  that  he  may  forward  him  on  from  Paris.  I 
was  unable  to  avoid  doing  this  service  to  the  Queen  seeing  that 
the  despatches  that  he  carries  are  for  your  Majesty's  court  and  not 
at  all  to  the  prejudice  of  the  French.  With  regard  to  this  ofier 
which  the  Queen  says  she  has  made  to  the  French  I  can  only  refer 
to  my  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo.  The  French  Ambassador  here  also 
gave  me  information  of  the  fact  that  the  Queen  stated  to  me  but  he 
says  that  up  to  the  day  she  spoke  to  me  about  it,  which  was  the 
10th  instant,  she  had  said  nothing  at  all  to  him  on  the  matter.  He 
says  for  certain  that  on  the  same  day,  after  I  had  left  the  court,  he 
remained,  and  she  made  the  proposal  to  him  which  she  had  pre- 
viously mentioned  to  me.  He  says  he  answered,  that,  as  regarded 
Havre  de  Grace,  the  King  his  master  wished  to  make  no  compromise  ; 
since,  in  that  town,  the  Queen  had  no  right  or  claim  whatever ;  but 
if  there  could  be  any  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Calais  he 
thought  the  King  his  master  would  rather  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
your  Majesty  than  in  those  of  any  other  Prince  in  the  world  on 
account  of  the  close  relationship  and  friendship  that  bind  him  to  you. 
He  says  also  that  when  he  took  leave  of  the  Queen  he  asked  her 
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whether  it  was  her  wish  that  he  should  advise  his  master  of  what 
she  had  said  on  the  matter,  to  which  she  answered  that  she  gave  him 
no  such  instructions.  The  object  of  this  move  of  the  Queen  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  your  Majesty  to  speak  to  the  king  of 
France  respecting  the  restitution  of  Calais  at  the  end  of  the  eight 
years,  and  that  your  Majesty  should  give  her  the  chance  of  getting 
it  back  as  promised.  I  think,  however,  it  is  too  late  for  your 
Majesty's  answer  to  arrive  before  whatever  they  are  going  to  do  in 
Havre  de  Grace  is  done,  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  time  to  treat  of 
the  point  at  issue  more  deliberately,  especially  if  the  French  recover 
the  town,  of  which  they  are  in  high  hopes,  although  the  English 
also  hope  they  can  hold  it.  From  what  can  be  learnt,  those  inside 
are  suffering  much  from  the  great  pestilence  which  has  befallen  them 
and  some  60  persons  or  more  die  every  day,  and  also  from  the  want 
of  water  and  fresh  provisions.  Those  on  the  outside  were  approach- 
ing with  their  artillery  and  were  battering  the  gate  and  towers  on 
the  right-hand  side  on  entering  the  harbour.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  town  they  were  being  battered  by  the  houses  made  by  the 
Rheingraf  on  a  hill  which  commands  the  whole  place. 

I  spoke  to  the  Queen  about  Stukeley's  voyage  and  her  answer 
was  that  she  was  informed  that  this  voyage  was  in  no  way 
injurious  to  any  friendly  princes.  I  am  informed  for  certain  that 
Stukeley  will  touch  at  the  Canaries  where  your  Majesty  can  order 
what  measures  you  may  consider  necessary. — London,  loth  July 
1563. 

17  July.   238.     Bishop  Quadra  to  the  King. 

On  the  8th  instant  I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  \Qth 
ultimo,  and  two  days  after  I  went  and  informed  the  Queen  of  the 
good  news  of  the  relief  of  Oran  as  your  Majesty  ordered  me.  After 
she  had  congratulated  me,  I  know  not  how  sincerely,  as  these  people 
here  had  trusted  greatly  to  the  embarrassvfient  the  Moors  were  causing 
your  Majesty, -she  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  proposed  several  times 
to  the  French  that  the  dispute  about  Havre  de  Grace  should  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  your  Majesty,  hut  that  they  had  always  refused, 
saying  that  your  Majesty  was  almost  an  interested  party  in  the 
affair,  since  the  dignity,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent,  the  safety  of 
your  dominions  depended  on  the  restitution  of  Calais.  She  requested 
me  to  advise  your  Majesty  of  this.  I  said  I  would  do  this,  hut  this 
was  not  a  business  that  could  he  disp>osed  of  by  simply  asking  me  to 
advise  your  Majesty,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  French 
were  so  regardless  that  they  would  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
gratifying  and  pleasing  your  Majesty  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  She  said  I  was  right,  and  she  herself  would  write  to  your 
Majesty  and  give  me  the  letters  that  I  might  forward  them.  I  told 
her  I  had  no  occasion  just  then  to  write  to  your  Majesty,  but  that  if 
she  wished  it  I  tuould  send  a  courier  specially.  She  answered  that 
she  would  send  one  herself  and  give  your  Majesty  an  account  of  all 
that  had  passed,  and  ashed  me  not  to  fail  to  write  as  well.  The  day 
after  I  learnt  from  the  French  Ambassador,  that  on  the  same  day 
that  she  spoke  to  me,  after  my  audience  with  her,  the  Queen  proposed 
to  him  the  compromise  she  had  ^mentioned  to  me,  luhich  he  swears 
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that  up  to  that  time  he  had  never  heard  of.  She  said  he  replied 
that,  as  regarded  Havre  de  Grace,  his  master  could  Tnake  no  com- 
promise, as  the  Queen's  action  there  was  pure  violence,  she  having 
neither  right,  claim,  or  pledge  in  the  place,  but  if  there  were  any 
difference  respecting  Calais,  he  was  sure  his  master  would  be  pleased 
to  place  it  in  your  Majesty's  hands  as  those  of  a  brother  and  friend 
and  before  those  of  any  prince  in  the  world.  He  says  the  Queen 
cooled  in  her  request  at  this,  and  on  the  ambassador's  ashing  her 
tvhether  she  wished  him  to  write  to  the  King  about  his  compromise, 
she  answered  that  she  had  no  such  instructions  to  give.  From  this 
and  from  the  unimpressive  way  in  which  the  Queen  (or  rather  Cecil) 
nnade  the  proposal,  and  also  seeing  the  late  period  when  it  is  brought 
forivard,  which  will  enable  the  siege  of  Havre  to  be  finished  one  way 
or  another  before  a  reply  can  be  received,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
proposal  is  not  made  in  earnest,  but  in  order  to  see  what  your 
Majesty's  feelings  and  intentions  are.  If  they  find  your  Majesty 
leaning  towards  the  French,  it  will  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
trying  to  effect  a  pacification  through  the  German  Protestant  princes, 
as  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  26th  ultimo,  and  at  the  same 
enable  them  to  say  publicly  that  your  Majesty  has  deserted  them  in 
the  mMter  of  the  recovery  of  Calais,  in  ivhich  they  think  your 
Majesty  is  as  deeply  engaged  as  they  are.  If  your  Majesty  inclines 
to  their  side  they  will  naturally  rejoice  as  it  vnll  tend  to  their 
benefit.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  your  Majesty  to  have  the 
question  maturely  considered  in  view  of  the  answer  to  be  sent.  I 
am  sure  this  luill  be  done  ccnd  I  do  not  mention  it  because  I  have 
any  doubt,  but  only  to  point  out  to  your  Majesty  the  artful  way 
these  people  have  of  proceeding,  and  to  suggest  that  if  the  answers 
were  delayed  under  some  good  pretext  it  would  save  your  Majesty 
the  necessity  of  having  to  declare  yourself,  as  I  do  not  think  the 
tutmi  is  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  long.  Besides  this,  the  Queen 
is  so  desirous  of  peace  that  she  will  conclude  it  in  any  case,  and 
as  a  proof  of  this,  the  same  day  that  she  proposed  the  arbitration 
to  the  Ambassador,  she  told  him  that  she  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  ratification  of  the  contract  of  Ccdais  which  the  king  of  France 
had  offered  her,  on  condition  that  two  more  hostages  were  added  to 
the  four  the  King  now  had  here ;  these  two  fresh  hostages  not  to  be 
changed  until  Calais  was  handed  over',  and  that  one  of  them  should 
be  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  other  the  eldest  .son  of  the  prince  of  Conde. 
The  Ambassador  anstvered  her  firmly  that  the  King  neither  could 
nor  would  accede  to  this,  as  things  in  France  are  such  that  the 
King  cannot  dispose  of  persons  according  to  his  ivill.  Yesterday 
the  Queen  sent  word  asking  me  as  a  favour  to  send  as  a  servant  of 
Qnine  with  this  dispatch  a  certain  Juan  Garcia^,  ivho  ivas  formerly 
a  quartermaster  in  your  Majesty's  Court  and  is  now  attached  to 
Challoner.  I  promised  to  do  so  seeing  that  it  was  nothing  preju- 
judicial  to  the  French,  and  consequently  Garcia  carries  the  letter 
under  cover  from  me  to  your  Majesty  tuith  a  letter  of  mine  giving 
some  account  of  this  arbitration,  but  not  in  full  detail  as  I  am  not 
certain  of  that  way  of  sending  it. 

I  have  noted  your  Majesty's  orders  to  one  about  Scotland,  but  as 
Lethington  went  back  with  such  an  extremely  peremptory  message 
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from  this  Queen  to  his  mistress  saying,  that  if  she  married  a  m,emher 

of  the  House  of  Austria  she  would  he  her  enemy,  whereas  if  she 

•married  to  her  satisfaction  she  would  declare  her  successor  to  the 

crown,  I  thought  best  to  temporise  som,ewhat  in  the  business  to  see 

what  is  being  discussed  between  the  ministers  of  the  two   Queens. 

I  was  also  m,oved  to  this  by  the  consideration,  that  seeing  the  snnall 

hope  Lethington  seem,ed  to  have  about  the  Prince,  perhaps  in  the 

interim  some  other  negotiation  had  been  proposed.     I  did  not  wish 

moreover  to  give  Lethington  a  chance,  if  he  should  not  be  so  earnest 

as  he  was  about  the  Prince's  match,  to  twist  my  proposals  to  his 

advantage   in   any   other    business.     On   the   other    hand  I  have 

considered  that  this  delay  might  prejudice  the  business,  and  that 

if  the  queen  of  Scotland  were  to  hear  your  Majesty's  intentions,  it 

might  have  the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  any  other  arrangement 

these  people  may  have  proposed  to  her ;  so  between  the  two  extreme 

courses  I  have  decided  to  take  a  middle  one,  which  is  to  secretly 

send  a  person  in  whom  I  have  entire  confidence  to  Scotland,  and 

inform  the  Queen  through  him,  that  I  have  something  of  importance 

to  communicate  to  her  respecting  her  marriage,  but  that  as  I  cannot 

go  thither  and  she  has  no  ambassador  here,  I  think  it  will  be  well 

for  her  to  send  to  me  a  trvbstworthy  person  who  is  well  informed  of 

the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  and  of  the  negotiations  that  are 

being  carried  on  in  England,  and  to  this  person  I  will  say  what 

I  have  to  convey  to  her.     This  may  serve   to   cut  short  any  new 

arrangements  that  nnay  be  proposed  between  these  people,  and  cannot 

in  any  way  do  any  harm  as  they  can  make  no  use  of  this  message, 

having  nothing  to  show  in  writing.     Much  less  can  it  give  any 

offence  for  them  to  hear  that  your  Majesty's  answer  is  not  quite  so 

decided  as  perhaps  the  Queen  hoped.     I  have  delayed  sending  the 

person  until  to-day,  as  he  has  had  to  arrange  some  commissions 

which  are   to  serve  as  a  pretext  for   his  journey.     Without   this 

precaution  it  -  could  not   have  failed   to   arouse   suspicion   that  a 

Spaniard  and  a  nfiemher  of  my  household  should  go  to  Scotland, 

and  I  could  trust  no  one  else.     Before  the  arrival  here  of  the  person 

the  Queen  is  to  send  from  Scotland,  and  the  receipt  by  me  of  a  reply 

to  my  communication,  so  much  time  will  have  passed  that  I  may  hope 

in  the  interim  to  have  other  letters  from  your  Majesty  and  perhaps 

an  answer  to  this. 

I  send  enclosed  copies  of  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Count  de  Luna 
respecting  this  business  and  my  reply  thereto.  I  also  send  copies  of 
three  letters  I  have  written  to  the  Emperor  since  these  negotiations 
have  commenced.  I  have  told  him  nothing  but  the  truth,  although 
certa,inly  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  saved  the  necessity 
of  doing  so.  Your  Majesty,  however,  has  ordered  me  to  write  to 
him,  openly,  and  I  am  obliged  to  do  so. 

News  has  arrived  here  that  two  English  ships  have  assaulted  and 
robbed  a  Spanish  ship  off  Gape  St.  Vincent,  killing  20  m,en  and 
taking  the  pilot  to  lead  them  to  the  fleet  commanded  by  Pedro 
Melendez.  They  captured  the  gold  and  other  merchandise  he  was 
bringing  from  Puerto  Rico.  This  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
again  complaining  of  Stukeley's  voyage  and  of  sending  the  person  I 
have  mentioned  to  Scotland,  as  if  to  try  to  obtain  intelligence  of 
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the  people  who  robbed  these  ships.  It  is  certain  that  they  had  left 
this  country  within  the  last  six  months  on  the  pretence  of  going  to 
Guinea  or  Florida.  They  will  he  even  more  troublesome  when  the 
French  and  English  are  friends,  as  Chatillon  is  determined  to  join 
with  them  in  disturbing  navigation. — London,  July  17,  1563. 

17  July.  239.  Bishop  Quadra  to  the  Duke  of  Alba. 
B.  M.  MS.,  Tour  Exellency  will  have  seen  in  my  former  letter  the  threat  the 
Add.  26  056(7.  Q^^^''^  offered  to  Lethington  on  his  departure,  that  if  his  mistress 
married  any  member  of  the  house  of  Austria  she  would  look  upon 
her  as  an  enemy,  but  if  she  did  not  she  would  declare  her  the  heiress 
of  the  English  crown.  This  together  with  the  waning  of  Lethington' s 
hopes  of  a  marriage  with  our  prince  {Don  Carlos)  seeing  that  he 
had  received  no  appropriate  answer  no  doubt  moved  him  to  leave 
here  as  I  thi/nk  with  the  intention  of  opening  some  other  negotiations 
for  his  mistress.  These  will  perhaps  be  with  the  king  of  France 
{about  whom  I  wrote  to  you  that  he  had  been  told  that  if  the  Queen 
would  wait  for  a  couple  of  years  she  might  marry  him  for  a  certainty, 
and  he,  Lethington,  had  been,  again  assured  of  this  by  Secretary 
Allouy)  or  at  least  with  some  other  prince  connected  with  that  crown, 
such  as  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  or  even  Guise 
himself,  either  of  whom  would  satisfy  this  Queen.  I  fear  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  losing  confidence  in  the  various  marriages  already 
offered  and  alarmed  at  this  Queen's  threats  and  the  pressure  of  her 
subjects  {Lethington  amongst  them)  upon  her  to  marry  a  Protestant 
may  be  urged  into  some  course  that  may  lead  to  more  harm  than 
good  not  only  to  religion  hut  also  to  the  preservation  of  the  States 
of  Flanders  which  are  in  such  a  dangerous  condition. 

In  view  of  this  grave  state  of  things  I  think  the  instructions  his 
Majesty  has  given  me  are  inadequate  and  not  sufficiently  decided, 
not  because  the  greatness  of  the  crisis  does  not  call  for  all  due 
deliberation,  hut  because  I  think  the  remedy  is  a  weak  one  for  so 
dangerous  a  malady.  When  they  see  that  instead  of  giving  them 
a  firm,  reply  we  come  to  them  only  with  halting  proposals,  I  do  not 
know  what  they  will  think  of  it. 

It  is  useless  to  ask  them  to  give  me  information  as  to  the  support 
the  queen  of  Scots  can  count  upon  in  this  country  in  order  that 
I  may  convey  it  to  his  Majesty  with  my  opinion  on  it.  Lethington 
knows  very  well  that  all  this  has  been  done  long  ago,  as  he  has  told  me 
what  he  was  doing,  and  of  course  I  could  not  hide  my  communica- 
tions from,  him.  We  have  been  spoken  to  by  the  same  people  about  the 
marriage,  and  those  who  have  begged  me  to  propose  it  to  his  Majesty 
have  pressed  Lethington  to  recommend  it  to  his  Queen  and  have 
given  him  lists  of  Catholics  and  others  who  could  raise  troops  for 
her  service. — London,  ITth  July  1563. 

26  Aug.    240.    Luis  de  Paz  to  the  King. 

Bishop  Quadra,  may  he  rest  in  glory,  sent  me  recently  on  certain 
business  concerning  your  Majesty.  When  T  returned  I  found  the 
Bishop  so  ill  that  he  only  lived  six  hours  after,  and  although  he 
understood  and  answered  me  sensibly  he  was  in  great  grief  that  he 
should  drop  fi-om  his  work  just  when  he  hoped  to  succeed.     He 
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expired  with  the  words  "  I  can  do  no  more."  Diet^o  Perez,  his 
secretary,  is  going  to  give  an  account  of  his  death  and  other  affairs 
to  your  Majesty,  and  I  refer  your  Majesty  to  him  for  further 
information  respecting  the  business  I  had  in  hand,  as  he  understands 
it  better  than  I.— 26th  August  1563. 

1  Sept.    241.    Luis  Roman  to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

By  the  relation  of  Diego  Perez,  secretary  of  Bishop  Quadra,  now  in 
heaven,  your  Lordship  will  have  learnt  of  his  death  and  of  the  other 
events  here.  As  I  have  remained  here  until  his  Majesty  shall  be 
pleased  to  order  what  shall  be  done  with  his  household,  and  in  my 
capacity  of  secretary  of  the  Bishop,  had  knowledge  of  affairs  here 
concerning  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  these 
seas,  I  have  thought  well  to  advise  your  Lordship  of  the  progress  of 
events. 

Her  Highness  (the  duchess  of  Parma)  wrote  to  the  Bishop  in  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkirk,  Newport,  and  Ostend  to  ask 
the  Queen  to  prevent  her  subjects  from  robbing  them  and  to  give 
orders  for  them  to  remain  free  and  unmolested  in  their  voyages, 
especially  now  during  the  herring  fishery.  As  these  attacks  upon 
them  were  very  frequent  I  consulted  Antonio  de  Guaras,  a  very  worthy 
person  and  a  friend  of  the  Bishop,  in  view  of  her  Highness' 
representations,  and  we  thought  I  had  better  speak  to  the  Council 
on  the  matter.  They  have  not  sat  for  five  or  six  days  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  secretary  Cecil  from  an  ague  from  which  he  has 
not  yet  recovered,  but  to-day  as  I  was  in  the  antechamber  of  the 
said  secretary  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  Lord  Robert  came  out 
and  asked  me  whether  I  wanted  anything.  I  informed  him  briefly  of 
the  business  that  had  brought  me,  and  he  at  once  sent  a  servant  to 
ask  the  secretary  to  give  me  audience.  He  sent  a  clerk  of  the 
Council  to  say  from  him  how  unwell  he  was  and  ask  me  to  state  my 
business  to  him  that  he  might  convey  it  to  the  secretary.  I  did  so 
in  detail,  and  he  answered  that  it  should  be  all  considered  and  orders 
should  be  given  that  the  King's  subjects  in  these  seas  should  suffer 
no  molestation  from  the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  if  anything  else 
occurred  I  was  to  apply  to  hira.  Three  days  since  a  courier 
arrived  from  Scotland,  and  I  have  heard  from  a  trustworthy 
source  that  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  our  lord  the  Prince 
or  Don  John  of  Austria  has  been  arranged.  They  could  not 
tell  me,  however,  who  had  despatched  this  courier  or  by  what 
channel  this  advice  had  come.  I  thought  well  to  tell  your  Lordship, 
for  your  information,  and  also  that  a  courier  arrived  to-day 
from  France  with  a  despatch  for  the  Queen  which  came  by  way 
of  Antwerp  (Envers).  I  can  hear  nothing  certain,  but  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  if  these  people  have  any  assurance  that  the  news  from 
Scotland  is  true  they  will  come  to  terms  with  the  French. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  entered  here  yesterday  with  only  his  servants 
and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  but  no  member  of  the 
Council.  He  carried  his  right  leg  tightly  bound  up  with  taffety 
and  a  wide  large  band  of  red  taffety  as  a  support. 

Asks  for  a  cipher  alphabet. — 1st  September  1568. 
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3  Dec.     242.    Luis  Eoman  to  the  King. 

B.  M.  MS.,  Jtj,  tJiQ  Queen's  chamber  the  other  day  the  Tnarriage  of  our  Prince 
Add.  26  056a.  (■^('''^  Carlos)  with  the  queen  of  Scotla/nd,  was  being  discussed  when  the 
Queen  said,  "  No  no,  it  will  not  he  done  as  they  think,"  thus  conveying 
the  meaning  that  her  efforts,  involved  as  they  are  in  so  much  double 
dealing,  will  prevent  the  queen  of  Scots  from  doing  what  she  wishes. 
— London,  3rd  December  1563. 

19  Dec.    243.    Instructions  to  Master  Jacques  la  Tour,  Secretary  of 
Brussels  the  King's  Privy  Council,  on   his  journey  to  the  Queen 

Archives.  qF   ENGLAND.* 

French  MS.,       First  you  will  address  yourself  to  Luis  Roman,  secretary  of  the 

Add.  28,1736.  late  Bishop  Quadra,  to  obtain  for  you  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  to 

whom  you  will  present  his  Majesty's  letters  with  ours,  and  declare 

to  her  the  cause  of  your  having  been  sent  in  accordance  with  the 

copy  of  these  letters  that  has  been  handed  to  you. 

You  will  also  give  to  the  Queen  the  duplicate  of  the  King's 
decree  on  the  subject  contained  in  these  letters. 

You  will  say  that  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  inquire  into 
the  complaints  that  the  Queen  has  sent  to  our  officers  in  the  places 
where  it  is  alleged  that  her  subjects  have  suffered  injury,  and  send 
her  our  reply  in  regard  to  them  for  the  consideration  of  her  Council, 
by  which  she  will  see  that  her  subjects  have  no  ground  for  complaint, 
but  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  the  good  treatipent  they  receive 
here.  If  she  be  not  satisfied  with  this  you  can  say  that  when  she 
is  willing  to  remedy  all  the  causes  of  misunderstanding  between  the 
Flemings  and  England,  his  Majesty  will  be  ready  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  on  the  whole  matter.  You  will  be  guided  in  what 
you  say  by  the  letters  that  have  passed  between  the  Queen  and 
his  Majesty  and  us,  and  of  which  you  have  copies. 

You  will  demand  a  written  answer  both  for  the  King  and  for 
us  if  possible,  but  you  will  nevertheless  report  to  us  faithfully  what 
the  Queen  may  say  and  all  you  may  hear  there  on  the  subject. 
You  will  notice  how  they  take  the  edicts,  and  what  course  they 
seem  inclined  to  pursue,  both  the  Queen  and  the  principal  London 
merchants. 

If  she  speaks  to  you  about  a  treaty  of  commerce  you  can  ask  her 
to  write  to  us  about  it  or  declare  to  j'ou  her  desires  on  the  subject, 
and  indicate  the  persons  she  wishes  to  treat  on  the  matter,  both 
gentlemen  of  the  long-robe  and  the  short,  and  in  broaching  the 
matter  of  time  and  place  for  the  negotiations,  you  will  try  that  the 
meetings  shall  be  held  here  since  we  have  on  several  occasions  sent 
envoys  thither  to  arrange  these  questions.  In  any  case  if  you 
cannot  get  them  to  fix  on  a  place  on  the  Flemish  coast  you  will  try 
for  a  neutral  spot  such  as  Cambray. 

You  will  also  (if  you  hear  any  complaints  about  the  edict)  say 
that  it  was  with  the  deep  regret  of  his  Majesty  and  myself  that  we 
had  to  take  such  a  step  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  but  it 


*  A  statement  of  the  ohjects  and  result  of  Jacques  la  Tour's  mission  will  be  found 
in  the  Flemish  instructions  to  the  new  ambassador,  Don  Diego  Guzman  de  Silva,  on 
pa>fe  3.5.^  of  the  present  Volume. 
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depended  not  upon  our  -will  and  was  a  pure  necessity  in  order  to 
equalise  the  treaties  and  obtain  their  mutual  observance. 

You  will  also  deliver  to  the  Queen  our  other  letters  respecting  the 
acts  of  the  man  Thomas  Cotton,  shipmaster,  notwithstanding  the 
arrest  that  had  been  pronounced  by  Bailly  Des  Caves,  of  Zealand, 
for  pillage  committed  by  him  on  the  ship  belonging  to  Anthony 
DiericoSj  burgess  and  merchant  of  Antwerp.  By  the  treaties  the 
ships,  goods  and  persons  of  depredators  may  be  embargoed  to  answer 
for  the  acts  committed,  as  we  write  more  fully  to  the  Queen  asking 
her  to  give  satisfaction  and  explaining  how  the  affair  happened  and 
assuring  her  that  the  robberies  committed  daily  on  all  sides  against 
the  King's  subjects  are  so  great  that  they  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

As  soon  as  you  have  obtained  your  answer  3'ou  will  return  with 
all  speed  and  make  your  report  to  us. — 19th  December  1663. 
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19  Jan.    244.    Copy  of   Instkuctions  given    by  His   Majesty    to  Don 

Diego  Guzman  de  Silva  when  he  went  as  Ambassador 

to  England. 

The  King. 
Instruction  as  to  what  you  Diego  Guzman  de  Silva  are  to  do,  and 
the  manner  in  which  you  are  to  behave  with  the  Queen  of 
England  to  whom  I  send  you  as  my  ordinary  Ambassador. 

Bishop  Alvaro  de  la  Quadra  who  formerly  fulfilled  the  said  office 
having  recently  died,  and  I,  being  infoimed  that  you  possess  the 
qualities  and  abilities  which  are  necessary  as  well  as  lineage, 
prudence,  experience  of  affairs,  knowledge  of  that  and  other  countries, 
and  above  all  fidelity  and  a  desire  to  serve  me,  have  chosen  you  for 
the  office  and  appoint  you  as  my  ordinary  Ambassador  to  the  said 
queen  of  England,  and  I  desire  that  you  depart  thither  immediately 
after  these  instructions  are  handed  to  you,  adhering  both  on  your 
journey  and  during  your  residence  to  the  following  regulations. 

You  will  travel  thither  by  way  of  France,  and  if  you  pass  through 
the  capital  you  will  confer  with  Don  Frances  de  Alava  who,  as  you 
know  is  residing  there  temporarily  to  look  after  my  affairs  pending 
my  appointment  of  the  person  who  is  to  represent  me  as  ordinary 
Ambassador.  You  will  deliver  to  him  the  letter  you  will  bear  for 
him  in  which  he  is  commanded  to  acquaint  you  with  the  state  of 
things  there  and  to  keep  up  the  necessary  and  usual  correspondence 
with  you  after  your  arrival  in  England.  You  for  your  part  will  also 
keep  in  communication  with  him  and  with  the  ordinary  Ambassador 
who  may  replace  him.  You  will  advise  him  of  all  you  may  think 
neces&ary  for  the  good  of  my  interests  and  the  public  service,  and 
you  will  both  go  together  to  visit  the  Christian  King  and  his  mother 
the  Queen,  giving  them  the  letters  you  take  for  them  and  news  of  my 
health  and  that  of  the  Queen.  You  will  tell  them  I  am  sending  you 
to  England  where  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  please  them,  and 
that  I  have  ordered  you  to  maintain  with  the  French  Ambassador 
resident  there  the  friendly  relations  which  are  natural  considering 
my  close  amity  and  relationship  with  them.  Without  enlarging 
beyond  these  generalities  you  will  take  leave  of  them  graciously  and 
pursue  your  voyage  to  Flanders. 
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When  you  arrive  there  you  will  at  once  visit  Madame  de  Parma 
my  sister  and  the  governess-general  of  those  States  to  whom  you  will 
deliver  the  letter  you  have  for  her  and  give  her  full  details  of  all  she 
may  desire  to  know  of  events  here,  particularly  about  my  health 
and  that  of  the  Prince  my  son  and  my  love  for  her.  You  will  show 
her  this  original  instruction  in  order  that  she  may  see  what  it 
contains  and  she  may  point  out  to  you  what  she  may  consider 
desirable  on  each  or  any  subject  for  the  better  management  of  the 
affairs  confided  to  you.  She  may  also  advise  and  order  you,  as  I 
write  to  her  separately  on  all  matters  with  which  you  may  have 
to  deal  concerning  my  States  of  Flanders  or  the  subjects  of  them,  and 
you  will  in  all  such  things  as  carefully  and  punctually  fulfil  my 
sister's  commands  exactly  as  if  I  myself  had  given  the  order.  After 
your  arrival  in  England  you  will  continue  to  keep  her  informed 
fully  of  the  progress  of  all  matters  she  may  have  entrusted  to  you 
in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  judge  and  control  them  as  she  may 
think  fit  and  necessary.  Besides  this  you  will  write  to  her  very 
frequently,  giving  an  account  of  all  that  passes  in  England  of  interest 
and  send  her  copies  of  all  the  letters  you  write  to  me  in  order  that 
she  may  be  fully  informed  of  everything  and  be  able  to  give  me  her 
opinion  and  send  you  such  instructions  as  she  may  consider  necessary 
pending  the  receipt  of  the  reply  I  may  order  to  be  sent  to  you.  You 
will  see  the  necessity  of  this  in  consequence  of  the  great  distance  from 
England  to  the  place  where  I  reside  and  the  impossibility  of  doing 
things  so  rapidly  as  we  would  wish  although  answers  shall  be  sent 
to  you  from  here  as  quickly  as  possible.  My  sister,  however,  being 
so  near  will  partly  supply  what  is  necessary,  and,  for  any  secret 
things  you  may  have  to  write  to  me  or  her,  she  will  order  a  general 
cipher  to  be  given  you  in  which  you  may  also  write  to  Cardinal  de 
Granvelle,  Don  Frances  deAlava  or  whoever  maybe  my  Ambassador 
in  France  and  all  other  of  my  ministers  whose  names  you  will  find 
in  it,  when  the  necessity  for  its  use  arises.  You  will  have  seen  by 
the  letters  which  have  been  shown  you  here  from  Luis  Roman, 
secretary  of  the  late  bishop  Quadra,  who  has  been  and  is  conducting 
affairs  in  England  since  the  death  of  his  master,  the  great  injury, 
damage  and  depredations  which  the  English  continue  daily  to  commit 
on  the  seas  against  our  subjects  both  Spanish  and  Flemish,  and  the 
fruitlessness  of  all  the  efforts  and  remonstrances  made  in  my  name 
and  at  the  instance  of  my  sister,  begging  that  Queen  to  redress  these 
wrongs  notwithstanding  the  numerous  promises  given  by  her  that 
she  would  do  so. 

You  will  however  hear  more  fully  from  my  sister  about  this 
point,  and  I  write  to  her  to  have  a  complete  statement  given  to  you 
of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  the  matter  and  the  condition  it  is  in  at 
the  time  of  your  arrival  in  Flanders.  In  accordance  with  this 
information  and  the  instructions  you  may  receive  from  my  sister 
you  will  address  the  queen  of  England  and  her  Council  a  very 
vigorous  representation  on  my  behalf  asking  them  to  take  such 
steps  as  will  provide  redress  to  those  of  my  subjects  who  have  been 
plundered  in  the  past  and  will  ensure  the  safety  of  navigation  for 
the  future,  and  that  the  English  shall  cease  this  course  of  robbery 
and  violence  so  alien  to  the  peace  and  friendship  that  exist  between 
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the  Queen  and  us.  You  must  not  let  this  business  out  of  your  hand 
nor  allow  yourself  to  be  put  off  with  any  sort  of  excuse  that  they 
may  wish  to  palm  upon  you,  until  you  yourself  are  convinced  that 
the  matter  has  been  duly  attended  to  and  remedied  as  justice 
demands,  and  you  will  also  give  me  full  information  of  the  steps 
they  may  take  with  this  object.  You  will  write  to  my  sister  as 
your  negotiations  progress  so  that  she,  being  nearer  and  better 
informed  than  I,  may  instruct  you  how  to  proceed. 

For  certain  very  good  and  sufficient  reasons  there  was  recently 
made  in  Flanders  certain  necessary  regulations  with  my  full  know- 
ledge, concurrence  and  consent,  touching  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
my  subjects  in  those  States  with  England,  but  as  the  business  is  not 
yet  settled  (and  even  if  it  were  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  be  informed 
about  it)  you  will  ask  my  sister  to  have  a  statement  of  the  matter 
given  to  you  and  to  advise  you  as  to  what  steps  you  are  to  take 
concering  it ;  fulfilling  her  orders  upon  the  subject. 

After  visiting  my  sister  the  Duchess,  you  will  have  an  interview 
with  Cardinal  de  Granvelle  and  will  give  him  the  letter  you  bear 
for  him  with  my  remembrance  and  news  of  events  here,  as  is  fitting 
to  one  of  my  principal  ministers  and  a  person,  who,  both  on  account 
of  his  dignity  and  his  long  and  distinguished  services,  I  respect  and 
esteem  as  he  deserves.  On  these  grounds,  and  because  of  the  confi- 
dence I  place  in  bim  you  will  show  him  this  original  instruction  so 
that,  being  well  acquainted  with  its  contents,  he  may  be  able  to 
advise  my  sister  as  to  what  may  be  considered  necessary  and 
desirable  respecting  the  instructions  to  be  given  you  and  matters 
to  be  discussed  together  with  you,  so  that  you  may  be  the  better 
furnished  to  succeed  in  the  negotiations  confided  to  you. 

With  the  same  object  it  will  be  very  desirable  for  you  to  be  well 
posted  in  the  terms  of  the  old  and  new  treaties  existing  between 
Flanders  and  England,  and  you  will  accordingly  ask  Cardinal  de 
Granvelle  to  have  copies  thereof  made  for  you  and  inform  you  how 
they  are  being  observed  so  that  you  may  act  in  conformity  therewith. 
You  will  also  ask  him  for  a  translation  of  the  treaties  between 
Flanders  and  Scotland  and  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  of 
the  last  treaty  of  peace  made  between  us  and  King  Henry  of  France, 
at  Chateau  Cambresi ;  as  also  I  write  to  the  Cardinal,  although  I 
believe  that  Bishop  Quadra  must  have  had  copies  of  all  these  treaties, 
and  in  such  case  you  will  find  them  in  possession  of  Luis  Roman, 
his  secretary,  who  will  hand  them  to  you.  But  in  any  case  it  will 
be  best  for  the  Cardinal  to  explain  them  well  to  you  because  it  is 
extremely  necessary  for  the  successful  management  of  the  affairs 
entrusted  to  you  that  you  should  be  well  informed  and  forearmed  on 
all  points. 

When  you  have  done  this  in  Flanders  you  will  go  on  to  England 
and  on  your  arrival  at  the  Queen's  court  you  will  notify  your 
arrival  and  request  an  audience.  At  the  first  interview  with  the 
Queen  you  will  not  introduce  business  at  all  but  simply  deliver  my 
letter  of  credence  to  her  and  visit  her  in  my  name,  complimenting 
her  with  the  fairest  words  you  can  use.  You  will  tell  her,  as  I  write 
to  her,  that  I  send  you  to  reside  near  her  as  my  ambassador  ordinary 
with  orders  to  endeavour  to  please  her  in  all  things  as,  in  effect,  we 
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wish  you  to  do,  using  every  possible  effort  to  that  end,  and  to  strive 
to  preserve  her  friendship  tovrard  us  and  our  mutual  alliance.  You 
vt^ill  assure  her  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  this 
end,  as  she  well  knows  by  the  acts  we  have  hitherto  done,  and  the 
offers  we  have  made  to  her.  It  is  likely  that  you,  being  a  fresh 
arrival  at  her  court,  she  may  ask  you  for  news  from  Spain  and  of 
your  journey,  and  you  may  thereupon  tell  her  in  general  terms  what 
you  consider  it  is  well  that  she  should  know,  and  you  may  then  take 
your  leave  from  your  first  interview,  taking  care  to  leave  her  pleased 
and  in  a  good  humour,  so  that  in  the  subsequent  audiences  you  may 
ask  for  she  may  listen  to  you  graciously  and  have  you  well  attended 
to.  You  will  commence  your  business  negotiations  in  conformity 
with  the  orders  my  sister  may  give  to  you  in  Flanders,  and  to  her 
I  refer  you  in  this  respect. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  your  operations,  and  for 
other  things  that  may  occur  from  day  to  day  to  secure  the  goodwill 
of  Lord  Robert,  who  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  queen  of 
England  that  he  can  influence  her  to  the  extent  you  have  been 
already  informed.  You  with  your  kindness  will  try  to  win  him 
over,  and  also  to  make  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
councillors  and  ofiicers  of  the  Queen,  through  whose  hands  affairs 
have  to  pass  so  that  you  may  the  more  readily  guide  them  into  the 
course  you  desire.  In  this  particular  you  had  better  obtain 
information  from  Luis  Roman,  who  will  tell  you  who  were  the  persons 
most  intimate  and  trusted  by  Bishop  Quadra  both  in  the  matter  of 
business  and  for  the  collection  of  information.  You  will  make  use 
of  such  persons  according  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of  each 
one,  and  you  will  ask  Luis  Roman  for  the  late  Bishop's  papers 
respecting  my  service,  and  the  office  of  my  ambassador  which 
remained  in  his  charge  at  the  time  of  his  death.  I  order  Roman  to 
deliver  them  to  you  in  the  letter  you  have  for  him,  and  I  hope  you 
will  see  your  way  to  favour  him,  as  I  am  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  he  has  acted  in  my  service. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  Antonio  de  Guaras  and  Luis  de  Paz,  who 
reside  in  London,  and  I  understand  that  they  have  done  all  they 
could  in  forwarding  my  interests  there  as  good  subjects  of  mine.  You 
will  give  them  my  letters  and  thank  them  from  me.  I  order  them 
to  keep  up  their  relations  with  you  and  to  advise  you  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people  in  England  where  such  advice  may  be  necessary  for 
my  service,  as  they  are  experienced  and  well  informed  about  the 
country.  You  will  take  advantage  of  their  knowledge  as  persons 
of  entire  trust.  Although,  as  you  know,  many  of  the  English  people 
are  depraved  and  have  abandoned  our  holy  and  only  true  ancient 
Catholic  religion,  still  God  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  many  who 
maintain  it  in  all  its  purity,  and  are  sincerely  determined  to  die  for 
it  if  necessary.  These  people  should  be  encouraged  and  supported,  and 
I  enjoin  you  to  do  this  whenever  you  can,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
endeavour  to  keep  them  in  the  good  will  and  devotion  which  I 
understand  they  display  towards  us.  This,  however,  must  be  done 
with  such  secrecy,  dissimulation  and  dexterity  as  to  give  no  cause 
for  suspicion  to  the  Queen  or  her  advisers,  as  it  is  evident  that  much 
evil  might  follow  if  the  contrary  were  the  case. 
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Although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Queen  has  liberated  the 
archbishop  of  York  and  some  of  the  bishops  and  other  Catholics 
who  were  confined  for  religion  we  have  no  certain  information  about 
it.  You  will  learn  the  facts  in  Flanders  or  certainly  in  England,  and 
if  they  are  still  in  prison  you  will  endeavour  to  consult  some  of  the 
Catholics  to  whom  you  can  safely  speak  and  consider  whether  it 
will  be  desirable  for  you  in  my  name  to  address  the  Queen  and  ask 
her  to  have  them  well  treated,  and  to  beg  of  her  to  allow  them  to 
have  a  church  in  each  town  where  they  may  hear  Mass.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  this  plan  of  separate  churches  might  cause  more  evil 
than  good  to  the  Catholics  as  the  Queen  might  grant  it  with  the 
object  of  identifying  those  who  were  the  most  devout  and  then 
punish  and  oppress  them,  You  will  therefore  listen  to  them,  and 
if  they  tell  you  it  will  cause  them  no  evil  and  may  benefit  them, 
you  will  approach  the  Queen  on  the  matter  with  all  the  caution  and 
tact  possible,  and  use  such  arguments  as  you  think  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  the  Queen  on  both  points.  Amongst  other 
things  you  may  say  that  they  cannot  fairly  refuse  the  request  about 
the  churches  as  even  the  Turk  allows  the  Christians  who  live  in  his 
country  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  You  will  also  request 
her  to  give  orders  that  the  Catholics  living  in  England  should  not 
be  forced  to  follow  this  new  so-called  religion,  for  the  evangelical 
law  itself,  in  the  false  sense  that  the  sectarians  accept  it,  does  not 
permit  anyone  to  be  forced  into  it.  In  this  matter  you  will  proceed 
according  as  you  see  the  Queen  inclined,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  of  my  sister  and  the  cardinal.  We  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  were  able  to  conclude  some  such  arrangement  for  the  safety 
and  consolation  of  the  Catholics  who  are  oppressed  and  maltreated 
in  that  country,  and  you  will  advise  me  immediately  what  you  are 
able  to  effect  in  it,  and  what  steps  you  take  in  order  that  I  may 
write  the  Pope  to  whom  I  promised  to  appeal  to  the  Queen  through 

you. 

When  you  are  in  England  you  will  obtain  infornaation  with 
diligence  as  to  the  Spanish  heretics  who  may  be  there,  their  names, 
what  part  of  Spain  they  come  from  and  their  rank,  what  they  are 
doing  there,  whither  they  go  or  whence  they  come,  and  advise  me 
all  you  discover  about  them,  and  also  send  the  information  to  the 
Inquisitor-General  archbishop  of  Seville ;  and  to  the  Duchess  my 
sister  you  will  also  send  intelligence  of  the  heretics  you  hear  of  as 
going  to  or  coming  from  tlie  States,  and  those  who  have  correspon- 
dence or  communications  with  people  there.  You  will  also  let  her 
know  of  the  Spaniards  who  go  from  England  to  Geneva  or  Germany, 
and  have  to  pass  through  Flanders,  and,  in  short,  everything  you 
can  learn  of  this  sort  which  you  think  should  be  known  here  or  in 
Flanders,  you  will  carefully  and  punctually  communicate.  You  will 
arrange  with  my  sister  as  to  the  method  you  are  to  follow  in 
obtaining  and  transmitting  such  information. 

You  have  already  been  informed  of  what  occurred  to  the  four 
English  ships  that  entered  Gibraltar  to  plunder  the  two  French  ships 
that  were  there,  and  you  will  bear  this  in  mind  to  speak  of  it  to  my 
sister  and  the  Cardinal.  If  perchance  the  queen  of  England  should 
mention  the  matter  to  you,  you  may  satisfy  her  in  the  same  way 
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that,  as  was  explained  to  you,  had  been  emploj'ed  in  replying  to  her 
ambassador  here. 

As  the  Emperor  my  uncle  has  no  regular  ambassador  in  England 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  what  he  wanted  to  Bishop  Quadra, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  serve  his  Cesarean  Majesty,  if  he  so 
.  desires,  with  the  same  care  and  diligence  as  you  would  serve  me, 
as  you  know  the  reason  and  obligation  there  is  for  it.  You  will 
always  take  the  opinion  of  the  Duchess  and  the  Cardinal  de  Granvelle 
on  the  matters  entrusted  to  you  by  the  Emperor  if  they  appear  of 
so  important  a  character  as  tn  require  consultation. 

With  the  Ambassador  resident  in  England  from  my  brother  the 
Christian  King  you  will  keep  up  the  friendly  relations  that  my  amity 
with  his  master  warrants,  in  conformity  with  that  which  is  noted 
hereinbefore,  and  you  will  bear  yourself  towards  him  in  such  a  way 
that  everybody  may  understand  the  friendship  that  exists  between  us. 
You  will  advise  me  of  everything  that  it  is  fit  I  should  know  so  that 
I  may  have  you  instructed  as  to  my  will  on  each  point.  You  will 
send  your  letters  to  Madame  and  the  Cardinal  in  order  that  they 
may  be  forwarded  to  me  with  their^ ;  and  mine  to  you  in  reply  will 
be  sent  by  the  same  means ;  but  when  there  is  anything  of  great 
haste  and  importance  which  cannot  well  await  my  reply  you  will 
write  direct  to  my  sister  and  the  Cardinal  and  be  governed  by  the 
instructions  that  they  may  send  you. 

If  you  have  to  send  me  any  despatch  or  other  matter  concerning 
my  service  by  sea  you  may  remit  it  to  my  servant  Juan  Martinez 
de  Recalde  who  lives  in  BiLboa,  and  he  will  receive  and  forward  it 
with  the  despatch  that  you  will  inform  him  is  necessary.  In  all 
the  aforegoing  and  nil  your  acts  in  fulfilment  of  your  office  I  trust 
to  your  using  your  utmost  diligence. — Dated  at  Monzon,  15th  January 
1564. 

(Signed)        I  THE  King. 

Countersigned,  Gonzalo  Perez. 

20  Jan.    245.     Luis  Aoman  to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

Simancas,  The  Queen  has  ordered  all  the  nobles  and  other  councillors  to 
Ad(i.if> 056a.  ^0™®  to  Court.  Two  days  since  her  treasurer,*  who  had  not  been 
to  Court  since  the  war  in  Havre,  of  which  he  disapproved,  spoke  to 
his  secretary,  who  is  a  good  Catholic,  and  was  a  close  confidant  of 
Bishop  Quadra,  and  told  him  that  these  people  were  in  great  trouble, 
and  that  public  afiairs  are  in  such  a  state  that  he  (the  treasurer)  can 
see  no  way  out  of  it,  as  the  war  they  thought  to  cai-ry  on  against 
their  neighbours  will  certainly  now  spread  amongst  themselves  by 
reason  of  the  bitter  rancour  between  them.  He  said  if  his  Majesty 
were  in  Flanders  at  this  juncture  he  could  do  whatever  he  liked,  and 
redeem  Christendom. — London,  20th  January  15G4. 

Feb.      246.    Luis  Roman  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Simancas,         A  petition  for  redress  and  for  punishment  of  the  oflfenders  in  the 
Add.  i2c  056a.  ^^^^^k  and  capture  by  Thomas  Cobham  and  two  ships  hailing  from 
Newcastle,  of  a  Spanish  ship  belonging  to  Martin  Saenz  de  Chaves, 

*  The  Marquis  of  Winchester. 
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on  its  way  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  80,000 
ducats,  and  40  convicts  being  conveyed  for  hard  labour  in  his 
Majesty's  galleys.  They  attacked  the  ship  with  artillery  as  if  they 
were  mortal  enemies,  and  killed  a  brother  of  the  owner. — London, 
February  1564. 

19  Jan.    247.    The  King  to  the  Duchess  of  Paema. 

Letter  of  introduction  and  recommendation  of  Don  Diego  Guzman 
de  Silva  in  accordance  with  the  aforegoing  instructions. 

The  new  Ambassador  to  have  a  copy  of  the  new  general  cipher  as 
the  Bishop  had  died  when  the  packet  containing  the  copy  sent  to 
him 'arrived  in  England. —  Monzon,  19th  January  1564. 

248.  Summary  of  Instructions  to  you,  Diego  Guzman  de 
Silva,*  to  aid  you  in  your  duties  as  Ambassador 
Ordinary  from  the  King  to  the  Queen  of  England,  so 
far  as  concerns  this  Country  (Flanders),  in  addition  to 
those  already  given  to  you  by  His  Majesty. 

B.  jr.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  questions  pending  arise  from  certain 

^Brussels  '  g^^"^^  injuries  committed  for  a  long  time  past  by  the  English  against 
Archives,  the  Flemish  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  in  violation  of  the  ancient 
^dd.  28,i73n.  treaties  existing  between  the  two  countries.  The  first  is  the  pro- 
hibition in  England  of  certain  Flemish  manufactures,  more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  prohibition  itself.  Another  is  the  great  increase  of 
customs,  port  dues  and  other  charges  on  many  kinds  of  goods  sent 
from  here  to  England.  Another  is  the  recent  decree  issued  by 
the  queen  of  England  respecting  navigation,  giving  preference  to 
English  ships  taking  English  goods  to  Flanders,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  give  the  English  a  monopoly  of  this  trade  and  shut  out  the 
Flemings  altogether. 

Besides  this,  the  constant  harassing  and  vexation  of  Flemish 
subjects  in  England,  and  the  seizure  of  their  goods  and  wares,  with 
the  continual  exaction  of  sureties  from  them  that  they  will  sell  their 
goods  within  a  certain  brief  time  and  will  employ  the  money  in 
English  goods,  so  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  their  business  in 
their  own  waj^. 

Finally,  also,  the  great  robberies  that,  under  the  pretext  of  the 
late  war  between  England  and  France,  have  been  committed  by 
Englishmen  on  the  merchants,  ships  and  goods  of  this  country, 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  incalculable  loss,  besides  giving  rise  to 
the  ill-feeling  of  the  people  of  this  country  against  the  English. 

In  consequence  of  this  we  sent  Councillor  D'Assonleville  in  the 
month  of  April  1563,  to  complain  to  thg  Queen  with  instructions  to 
require  that  these  burdens  upon  Flemings  should  be  reduced,  and 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  countries  should  be  rendered  equal 
according  to  the  treaties  in  force.     After  the  Councillor  had  done 

*  Don  Diego  Guzman  de  Silva  was  a  native  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  was  created  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  in  1540,  which  preferment  he  enjoyed  for  over  30  years. 
Little  is  known  of  his  family,  but  it  would  appear  from  a  letter  at  Simanoas,  written  by 
Don  John  of  Austria  to  Diego  de  Guzman's  secretary,  condoling  with  him  on  the  death  of 
the  Ambassador,  in  1578,  that  he  was  a  proteg6  of  that  prince. 
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all  in  his  power  to  carry  out  his  instructions,  he  could  only  obtain 
from  the  Queen's  Council  a  justification  of  their  action  without 
repairing  or  solving  any  of  the  complaints  or  difficulties,  or  even 
deciding  upon  the  holding  of  a  conference  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  sovereigns  which  had  been  requested  by  the 
Councillor. 

Since  then,  all  through  the  summer  and  part  of  the  winter,  we 
have  continued  to  receive  complaints  of  the  Flemish  merchants  and 
mariners  of  the  English  robbers,  and  we  were  moved  to  send  many 
of  these  letters  of  complaint  to  the  queen  of  England,  both  before 
and  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Quadra,  in  the  months  of  August, 
September,  October,  November  and  December  last,  begging  her  to 
remedy  the  evil. 

Nothing  has  been  done  and  no  answer  given  to  these  letters,  and 
as  from  day  to  day  the  complaints  of  people  grow,  we  are  now 
obliged  to  seek  another  remedy,  since  friendly  remonstrance  is  of  no 
avail. 

We  have  therefore,  after  due  and  mature  deliberation,  drawn  up 
two  proclamations,  one  respecting  the  Flemish  manufactures  and 
raw  material  for  them,  prohibiting  their  exportation  to  England, 
and  the  introduction  of  English  goods  into  this  country  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  decree  of  the  queen  of  England  to  a  similar  effect 
mentioned  above.  The  other  proclamation  respecting  navigation 
provides  that  no  English  mariners  shall  ship  any  goods  in  this 
country  for  England,  and  is  in  retaliation  for  a  similar  decree 
of  the  Queen  prohibiting  Flemish  shins  from  loading  there. 

In  addition  to  this,  after  mature  consideration,  we  decided  to  send 
closed  orders  to  certain  of  his  Majesty's  officers  here,  at  Antwerp, 
Zealand  and  Amsterdam,  prohibiting  the  landing  of  any  cloths  or 
kerseys  from  England  until  Candlemas  next;  in  order  to  avoid 
contagion  from  the  malady  raging  in  England  which  had  already 
begun  to  show  itself,  and  had  polluted  certain  places  in  this  country 
whither  these  cloths  had  been  sent.  Notwithstanding  this,  before 
publishing  the  proclamations  referred  to  and  sending  the  closed 
orders,  we  decided  not  to  omit  any  effort  on  our  part  to  arrange  the 
matter  in  a  friendly  way,  and  sent  Secretary  la  Tour  with  letters 
and  instructions,  advising  the  Queen  that  we  had  been  compelled 
by  sheer  necessity  to  adopt  the  course  we  had,  but  offering  never- 
theless to  enter  into  negotiations  whenever  she  pleased,  in  order  to 
settle  the  question,  and  telling  her  that  it  was  our  intention  to 
withdraw  these  proclamations  as  soon  as  the  complaints  made  against 
England  were  remedied,  as  well  as  certain  other  minor  points  set 
forth  in  La  Tour's  instructions. 

In  the  meantime  during  the  month  of  December,  after  La  Tour's 
departure,  one  of  the  Queen's  masters  of  requests  came  hither  from 
her  Majesty,  called  Valentine  Dale,  and  declared  in  her  name  that  in 
compliance  with  our  letters  she  had  taken  order  respecting  the 
robberies,  and  had  instructed  certain  members  of  her  Council  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  administer  speedy  justice.  He  also 
asked  for  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  complained  in  order  that 
they  might  be  reimbursed ;  this,  in  effect,  being  the  object  of  his 
coming.    After  long  discussion  between  D'Assonleville  and  Hopperus 
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and  the  said  Dale,  all  the  names  were  given  to  him  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  he  was  told  from  ns  that  the  course  taken  of 
appointing  certain  Councillors  to  deal  with  the  robberies,  and  so 
constitute  themselves  judges  of  the  sea,  was  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
high  seas  were  common  property,  and  that  what  must  be  done  was 
to  prevent  the  need  of  complaints  and  repair  the  damage  already 
caused. 

During  these  negotiations.  La  Tour  returned  from  England  with 
letters  from  the  Queen  to  his  Majesty  and  us,  containing  in  addition 
to  an  expression  of  resentment  about  the  proclamations  a  statement 
that  she  was  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations. 

In  accordance  with  this,  Dale  came  to  us  and  said  he  was 
instructed  to  say  that  his  mistress  would  be  glad  for  these  negotia- 
tions to  take  place  at  Bruges  in  April  or  May,  and  that  she  would 
send  her  deputies  if  we  would  do  the  same  on  our  side.  In  view 
of  this  we  answered  the  Queen's  letters  on  each  point ;  first,  as  to 
Dale's  mission,  and  next  as  to  the  communication  br-ought  by 
La  Tour,  the  substance  of  our  reply  being  that  the  remedy  adopted 
against  the  robberies  was  insufficient,  and  that  other  steps  must  be 
taken,  and  that  as  to  the  proposal  for  a  conference  in  Bruges,  we 
accepted  it  and  would  send  representatives. 

Things  being  in  this  condition  during  La  Tour's  absence,  the 
proclamations  were  published  and  the  closed  orders  sent,  and  by 
subsequent  letters  the  introduction  of  cloth  was  further  prohibited 
from  Candlemas  to  Easter  as  the  epidemic  still  continued  in  England. 

On  the  20th  March,  Master  John  Sheres  came  to  us  from  the 
Queen  to  say,  that  she  was  willing  to  suspend  the  English  decree 
that  we  complained  of  if  we  would  do  the  same,  even  with  regard 
to  the  cloths,  but  that  Dale  had  no  authority  to  say  what  he  did 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
war  between  the  Queen  and  Fi-ance,  it  was  not  convenient  for  her 
to  send  representatives  over,  but  if  her  Highness  would  send  deputies 
to  England,  she  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  negotiation. 

Whilst  Councillors  D'Assonleville  and  Hopperus  were  in  com- 
munication with  Sheres,  a  decree  of  the  queen  of  England  was 
drawn  up  and  published  in  London  on  the  28th  March,  prohibiting 
generally  all  merchandise  and  provisions  from  Flandei's  being  brought 
to  England,  and  allowing  her  subjects  to  take  their  cloths  whither- 
soever they  liked,  only  excepting  this  country,  without  any  mention 
having  been  made  to  us  of  this  by  Sheres.  The  latter  was  given 
on  the  2Sth  March  a  full  answer  verbally,  that  as  regarded  the 
suspension  of  the  edicts  on  both  sides,  as  soon  as  this  was  done  by 
England  we  would  do  the  same ;  as  was  specially  provided  when 
ours  were  issued.  This  was  to  prove  to  them  that  we  only  sought 
equal  treatment,  and  we  on)}-  excepted  the  introduction  of  cloth 
from  England  because  of  the  inestimable  damage  suffered  by  the 
Flemings  by  pillage  in  England,  and  until  the  pestilence  should 
cease  and  reparation  be  made  to  those  who  had  been  robbed,  or 
unless  some  friendly  arrangement  could  be  made,  which  we  were 
ready  for  at  any  time.  As  regards  Dale's  communication  we  would 
do  all  in  our  power  to  nourish  amity  and  peace,  whereupon  Sheres 
seemed  well  content,  but  said  nevertheless  that  he  had  news  of  the 
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arresb  of  some  Englishmen  in  Spain,  of  which  we  said  we  knew 
nothing. 

On  the  29th  of  iEarcli  we  wrote  to  the  officers  at  the  ports  that 
the  introduction  of  English  cloths  would  be  prohibited  until  our 
further  orders. 

In  April  we  became  aware  of  the  general  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  all  Flemish  goods  into  England  under  pain  of  con- 
fiscation, and  as  the  prohibition  embraced  the  case  of  Flemings 
driven  by  tempest  to  take  shelter  in  English  ports,  it  was  considered 
necessary  by  our  Council  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  such  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  Queen. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  therefore,  we  sent  to  the  Queen  Seigneur  de 
Zweveghem  with  certain  instructions,  and  with  letters  of  corigratula- 
tion  for  the  peace  then  lately  made  between  the  Queen  and  France, 
and  to  learn  her  intentions  as  regarded  the  said  prohibition,  which 
we  considered  very  strange,  seeing  what  had  passed  with  Sheres, 
respecting  which  no  reply  had  been  I'eceived  from  the  Queen.  We 
also  said  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  would  now  banish  any  difiiculty 
the  Queen  might  have  had  about  the  conference.  Zweveghem 
brought  letters  from  the  Queen  dated  the  7th  May,  saying  that  as 
regarded  the  declaration  of  her  intentions  toucliing  the  general 
prohibition  she  had  no  design  to  include  in  such  prohibition  those 
Flemings  who  were  driven  into  her  ports  or  roads  by  tempest  or 
misfortune. 

As  regarded  our  thinking  such  general  prohibition  strange  she 
said  it  was  made  not  only  on  account  of  the  proclamations  and 
edicts  published  here,  principally  the  prohibition  of  English  cloths, 
which  she  was  told  would  continue  after  Easter,  but  also  because 
of  the  arrest  and  general  ill-treatment  of  Englishmen  in  Spain,  and 
she  feared  the  same  would  be  done  here,  Sheres  having  been  advised 
by  her  to  that  effect  whilst  he  was  in  this  country.  She  had  there- 
fore not  been  able  to  continue  the  course  she  had  intended  and  had 
proposed  to  as  by  Sheres,  but  had  instructed  him  to  say  as  much 
to  us  in  our  last  interview  with  him,  and  he  said  he  had  done  so. 
This  he  did  not  do.  She  could  only  conduct  the  negotiations  for  a 
conference  through  a  regular  resident  Ambassador,  and  as  she 
understood  one  would  soon  be  appointed  she  would  defer  the 
question  till  his  arrival. 

Seeing  by  the  tone  of  the  Queen's  letters  the  impossibility  of  a 
friendly  arrangement  and  the  great  loss  and  damage  done  to 
Flemings  by  their  exclusion  from  England,  and  the  diversion  of 
trade  by  the  English,  having  taken  Embden  ;is  the  place  for  their 
staple,  we  have  been  forced  after  due  deliberation  to  issue  a  general 
prohibition  against  any  Flemish  goods  being  sent  either  to  England 
or  Embden,  and  that  no  English  cloth  shall  be  imported  by  anybody. 
All  Flemish  subjects  are  also  prohibited  from  going  to  Embden  to 
trade  under  heavy  penalties  ;  all  this  only  until  the  revocation  of 
the  enactments  against  Flemings  in  England,  or  until  some  friendly 
agreement  is  arrived  at.  This  is  the  present  state  of  affairs,  as  you 
will  see  by  copies  of  letters  attached,  and  you  will  now  take 
your  departure  to  England  with  all  speed,  in  order  to  negotiate  for 
a  conference  to  meet  and  settle  the  question. 
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As  you  are  amply  informed  about  the  arrest  of  Englishmen  in 
Spain,  you  will  lay  before  the  Queen  the  true  state  of  the  case  in 
conformity  with  His  Majesty's  instructions  and  satisfy  the  Queen 
on  that  head,  as  also  about  this  countiy,  which  is  in  no  way 
concerned  in  that  occurrence,  as  no  injury  has  ever  been  done  to 
Englishmen  here,  either  in  person  or  estate,  and  they  will  still  be 
treated  with  the  same  favour.  You  will  beg  her  to  do  the  same  on 
her  side,  even  in  the  case  of  certain  robberies  committed  by  some 
of  her  subjects,  amongst  others  by  Thomas  Cobham,  who,  the  Queen 
had  promised  Zweveghem,  should  receive  an  exemplary  punishment 
if  he  was  in  England,,but  who  nevertheless  was  seen  by  Zweveghem's 
people  at  Dover  at  the  very  time.  1-lespecting  the  Queen's  assertion 
that  she  was  moved  partly  to  make  her  general  prohibition  in 
consequence  of  the  importation  of  cloths  being  forbidden  beyond 
Easter,  you  may  tell  her  that  she  had  been  badly  informed,  as  the 
extension  of  the  time  of  prohibition  was  not  discussed  even  by  us 
until  after  the  date  of  her  prohibition.  Besides,  the  order  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  cloths  was  never  given  generally,  or  by  letters  patent, 
but  only  by  closed  letters  to  certain  places  only,  and  if  Sheres  had 
given  any  hope  of  redress  we  were  ready  to  come  to  terms  at  any 
rate.  Our  last  prohibition  has  been  adopted  from  pure  sheer 
necessity  at  the  instance  of  Flemings  ;  but  a  clause  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  effect  that  as  soon  as  the  obstacles  in  England  are 
removed  our  proclamations  shall  stand  annulled.  If  an  airangement 
can  be  made  with  the  Queen,  and  it  is  only  a  question  as  to  wlio 
shall  make  the  first  move,  a  certain  day  can  be  fixed,  when  the 
obstacles  on  both  sides  shall  be  abolished. 

You  will  proceed  to  arrange  the  time,  place,  and  persons  for  the 
conference  to  settle  the  whole  question,  and  deal  with  the  matter  in 
the  friendly  spirit  anciently  existing  between  the  two  countries  and 
their  rulers,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  prudence  and  tact  will 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  so  important  to  His  Majesty's  interests. 

You  will  from  time  to  time  advise  us  of  your  proceedings  with 
the  Queen,  in  order  that  we  may  convey  to  you  what  we  may  deem 
necessary. — Handed  to  the  Ambassador  11th  June  1564. 

22  Jan.     249.     The  King  to  Don  Diego  Guzman  de  Silva. 

A  statement  has  been  made  to  me  by  Francisco  Rodriguez,  a 
Portuguese,  that  he,  being  in  the  port  of  Bayona  in  Galicia  with 
a  ship  of  his  loaded  with  merchandise  of  the  value  of  1 5,000  ducats, 
there  entered  at  midnight  with  certain  other  vessels  Captain  Thomas 
Stukeley,  a  native  of  Plymouth,  who  with  his  companions  stole  the 
said  merchandise  killing  three  men  and  wounding  many  others  who 
were  on  board  the  said  ship  and  another  that  was  alongside  of  her. 
He  says  you  were  well  informed  of  the  affair  before  your  departure 
and  petitions  me  as  he  has  hitherto  been  able  to  obtain  no  redress  or 
satisfaction  for  the  robbery  to  have  his  claim  supported  and  help 
furnished  him  to  recover  his  loss.  We  have  considered  his  petition 
a  reasonable  one  and  write  a  letter  to  the  Queen  which  is  enclosed  with 
this  in  your  credentials.  When  you  deliver  it  you  will  represent 
to  her  on  our  behalf  how  odious  the  conduct  of  this  Stukeley  and 
his    companions   is   in   committing   this   act   of   robbery,   and   the 
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reasons  I  have  for  resenting  it  and  for  taking  steps  to  stop  and 
punish  these  pirates  both  on  account  of  the  act  having  been  perpetrated 
in  my  own  kingdom,  I  being  on  good  and  friendly  terms  with  the 
,  Queen,  and  because  the  aggrieved  person  is  a  natural  born  subject 
of  the  King  my  nephew  whose  people  I  am  as  bound  to  defend  as 
my  own.  For  these  reasons  I  beg  and  request  her  to  be  good 
enough  to  order  such  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  as  shall 
indemnify  the  said  Rodriguez  for  the  damage  he  has  suffered  and 
recoup  him  for  the  property  stolen  by  the  said  Stukeley  and  his 
people.  You  will  act  in  the  matter  as  if  the  petitioner  were  my  own 
subject. — Monzon,  22nd  January  1564. 

29  April.  250.     Luis  Roman  to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

Simanc^,  Three  days  ago  they  brought  the  good  bishop  of  London  out  of 
Add.  26  056a.  P^son*  to  take  the  oath  before  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was 
very  firm  in  his  refusal  to  swear  against  his  conscience  and  said  he 
would  give  ample  good  reasons  why  they  could  not  press  him  to  do 
so.  The  Queen  in  her  absolute  power  could  do  as  she  liked,  but 
nothing  would  move  him  from  his  purpose. 

They  took  him  to  prison  again  accompanied  by  a  large  crowd 
of  heretics  and  boys  who  kept  shouting  out  insults  to  him,  of  which 
he  took  no  notice. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  it  will  all  end,  but  it  is  thought  that 
this  has  been  to  encourage  the  heretics,  and  there  is  some  fear  that 
now  that  peace  has  been  made  in  France,  if  affairs  in  Flanders  turn 
out  as  they  hope,  some  general  action  may  be  taken  this  winter 
-against  the  Catholic  Bishops  whereat  the  Catholics  are  much  troubled 
and  very  discontented  at  seeing  that  all  the  hopes  they  had 
jilaced  in  his  Majesty  have  resulted  in  not  the  slightest  sign  being 
made  of  an  attempt  to  remedy  so  much  evil. — London,  29th  April 
1564. 


8  June     251.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King, 

B.  M.  MS., 

Simancas, 

Add.  26,056u. 


B.  M.  MS.,        Contents  of  a  letter  from  Luis  Roman,  dated  London,  27th  May 

Simancas,      -i  k<^i 


The  bones  of  the  late  Bishop  Quadra  are  certainly  neglected  in  a 
way  that  his  good  services  did  not  deserve,  and  liis  dignity  and 
reputation  are  scoffed  at  more  than  they  should  be. 

Cardinal  de  Granvelle  wrote  to  me,  Roman,  a  fortnight  after  the 
Bishop's  death  that  I  was  to  dismiss  and  pay  all  the  servants  except  12, 
Avho  were  to  remain  with  the  body.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  me  a 
credit  for  1,000  crowns  that  were  needed,  and  ordered  me  to  have 
the  body  secretly  conveyed  to  Antwerp  to  the  care  of  Geronimo 
Curiel,  who  had  instructions  what  to  do  with  it.  I  answered  his 
Eminence  that  T  had  done  as  lie  directed  as  regarded  the  servants, 
but  we  all  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  body  out 

*  Bonner  had  been  sent  to  the  Marshalsea  some  days  before  for  refusing  to  attend 
public  worship.     Bishop  Jewel  to  Peter  Martyr,  Zurich  Archives,  and  .Strvpe's  Annals. 
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of  the  country  without  the  knowledge  of  the  creditors  who  were  on 
the  look  out,  and  would  arrest  the  body  until  they  were  paid.  To 
avoid  so  great  an  indignity  to  one  of  His  Majesty's  principal 
ministers  I  thought  well  to  advise  his  Eminence  before  acting,  in 
order  that  I  might  not  be  blamed  afterwards.  His  Eminence  then 
ordered  that  nothing  should  be  done  until  His  Majesty's  instructions 
were  received,  and  he  believed  your  Lordship  (i.e.,  Guzman  de  Silva) 
would  bring  them  with  you,  but  in  the  meanwhile  provided  means 
for  the  maintenance  of  10  persons  who  remained  in  the  service. 
This  will  have  to  be  continued  until  these  servants  are  paid  and 
dismissed,  as  the  last  credit  of  300  crowns  is  already  exhausted.  I 
have  informed  Senor  Gonzalo  Perez*  many  times  of  these  difficulties 
and  needs,  and  have  urged  him  to  remind  His  Majesty  of  them,  so 
that,  if  possible,  the  body  of  the  Bishop  might  be  got  away  before 
your  Lordship  came,  or,  at  least,  that  your  Lordship  should  bring 
orders  as  to  what  should  be  done.  I  have  kept  the  people  here  at 
bay  with  this  hope,  and  now  that  your  Lordship  is  coming  without 
any  orders  about  it  I  have  no  doubt  the  creditors  will  become 
extremely  troublesome  to  you,  especially  the  workiug  people. 

This  Easter  I  went  to  visit  the  Bishop's  body,  and  tlie  servants 
at  a  country  house  about  15  miles  from  here  where  his  Lordship 
died,  and  when  I  was  about  to  depart  certain  villagers  to  whom 
were  owing  about  150  crowns  came  and  violently  insisted  upon 
being  paid  the  debt  that  had  been  incurred  at  the  time  that  the  two 
Italians  (brothers)  had  charge  of  the  house.  I  pacified  them  by 
saying  that  your  Lordship  would  shortly  arrive,  and  I  believed  they 
would  then  be  paid  at  once.  I  think  well  to  enter  into  all  this 
detail  to  your  Lordship,  in  order  that  you  may  write  warmly  to 
Spain  about  the  affair,  which  will  cause  some  speedy  step  to  be 
taken.  Diego  Perezf  writes  that  His  Majesty  had  ordered  provision 
to  be  made,  but  that  ErasoJ  had  not  despatched  the  order.  Two 
out  of  the  four  French  hostages  here  have  gone  to  Dover  on  the 
wa3'  to  France.  A  brother  of  M.  de  Brissac,  who  is  waiting  to  ratify 
the  peace,  has  brought  with  him  the  120,000  ducats  they  have  to 
pay  the  Queen.  From  this  side  will  go  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  Queen's 
kinsman,  who  will  also  take  the  garter  for  the  French  king. 
Respecting  the  placing  of  the  arms  of  the  king  of  France  in  Windsor 
Castle  where  the  shields  of  the  knights  are  always  set  up  there  has 
been  some  discord  in  the  Cou-ucil.  They  decided  to  remove  the 
insignias  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  which  were  under  those  of  the 
Emperor,  and  place  them  below  those  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and 
put  the  king  of  France's  arms  in  the  position  occupied  formerly  by 
those  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

I  enclose  the  news  from  Germany  which  I  received  opportunely 
as  they  were  spreading  the  news  here  that  the  Emperor  was  dead, 
but  since  I  announced  that  the  news  was  false  no  more  has  been  said 
about  it.  It  was  said  positively  lately  that  the  Queen  would  go  to 
the  JSlorth  this  summer,  and  would  there  see  the  Queen  of  Scots,  but 
they  now  assert  that  she  will  not  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 


■  The  King's  secretary.         f  Bishop  Quadra's  secretary.         +  The  King's  treasurer. 
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and  that  in  September,  when  the  city  will  be  clean  and  free  from 
pestilence,  she  will  return  hither. 

Separate  fragment  with  the  aforegoing  letter  : 

There  are  various  opinions.  Some  say  that  she  is  pregnant  and 
is  going  away  to  lie  in,  others  that  she  is  to  meet  the  Queen  of  Scots 
to  arrange  for  her  to  marry  the  son  of  Lady  Margaret  Lennox.  If 
she  cannot  manage  this  they  say  she  will  persuade  the  Queen  of  Scots 
to  consent  to  a  postponement  of  the  Parliament  summoned  for  the 
6th  October,  and  will  entertain  her  with  fair  words  about  the 
succession.  If  the  Queen  go  to  the  North  (unless  it  be  for  one  of 
these  reasons)  it  is  most  likely  because  they  suspect  that  Bishop 
Quadra  had  already  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  as  was  publicly  stated  here. 

252.  Memorandum  of  the  servants  of  Bishop  Quadea  (now  in 
heaven)  who  may  stay  in  the  house  until  his  Majesty  makes 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  Bishop's  debts. 

Juan  Florian,  chaplain ;  in  order  that  the  servants  may  not 
be  deprived  of  their  daily  Mass.  The  said  friar  Juan  Florian  has 
served  six  months  since  the  absence  of  Mathias  Rodarte  without  any 
fixed  wages.     He  is  a  learned  and  virtuous  person,  a  Florentine. 

Luis  Roman ;  has  served  as  secretary  in  charge  of  affairs  ad 
interim.  Has  served  11  months  at  12  crowns  a  month,  and  has 
received  nothing. 

Pascual  Rubio,  chamberlain ;  was  servant  of  the  Bishop's  parents 
and  the  Bishop  for  over  40  years.  He  lent  the  Ambassador  in  his 
pressing  need  1 20  crowns  and  came  at  his  own  cost  from  Naples  to 
England.     He  was  in  charge  of  all  the  linen  and  clothes. 

Carlos  del  Gesso,  served  as  page  six  years,  and  12  as  gentleman 
and  steward.  He  says  he  has  received  nothing  but  some  clothes, 
and  has  had  no  fixed  wage,  but  the  Bishop  had  always  meant  to 
favour  him  and  had  been  good  to  him. 

Aejandro  del  Gesso,  equerry  and  groom-of-the-chambers  for  nine 
years  without  fixed  wage,  and  has  received  nothing.  Was  treated 
like  his  brother  Carlos. 

Alonso  de  Quintanilla ;  came  with  Secretary  Diego  Perez.  Served 
as  gentleman  for  1 5  months  and  has  received  nothing.  Has  no  fixed 
salary. 

Pedro  Martinez,  porter,  has  served  for  the  conveyance  of  important 
despatches  to  the  Duchess  and  Cardinal  de  Granvelle  as  he  is  a 
trustworthy  person  and  would  still  be  useful.  Entered  service 
3rd  April  1560,  at  the  rate  of  15  reals  a  month.  Deducting  what 
he  has  received  he  is  still  a  creditor  for  22  crowns  and  4  shillings. 

Juana,  the  Bishop's  washerwoman.  Has  served  one  year  at  the 
rate  of  15  reals  a  month,  but  has  received  nothing.  There  is  owing 
to  her  2i.  18s.  for  cloth  and  other  things  she  has  provided. 

A  storekeeper  and  general  servant.  Two  servants  for  those  who 
remain. 
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Memorandum  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  dismissed  at  once,  and 
what  is  owing  to  each  as  well  as  what  is  necessary  for  Diego 
Perez  on  his  voyage  to  Spain  and  for  Pedro  Martinez  to 
return  to  England,  together  with  provision  for  two  months  for 
those  who  remain  in  the  house  until  money  arrives  from 
Spain,  and  what  is  needful  for  carrying  the  Bishop's  body  to 
Flanders. 

Mathias  Rodarte,  chaplain.  Served  four  years  at  the  rate  of  three 
crowns  a  month,  as  per  the  steward's  book,  of  which  there  are  now 
owing  for  balance  of  salary  86  crowns,  and  he  has  performed  service 
that  deserves  reward  from  his  Majesty. 

Bernab^  de  Mata  served  as  gentleman  for  15  months  at  Croions  s. 
100  crowns  a  year,  and  there  is  owing  to   him  a 
balance  of  -  -  -       36     0 

Pedro,  barber.  Has  served  in  the  chamber  three  years, 
and  has  received  nothing.  If  anything  is  to  be  given 
him  it  might  be  referred  to  the  person  who  pays  the 
rest.  He  was  dressed  by  the  Bishop  and  had  no 
fixed  wage,  say  -  -  -  -         -       20     0 

Six  pages  who  have  served  well  for  various  periods 
and  might  be  rewarded  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  deserts.  This  might  also  be  left  to  the 
person  who  is  to  pay  the  rest.  One  with  another 
they  might  be  given  six  crowns  each  to  bring  them 
to  Flanders  rather  than  they  should  stay  and  be 
ruined  here  36     0 

Jacques  Namures,  cook.  Has  served  from  22nd  Sep- 
tember, and  there  is  owing  a  balance  of  13     4 

Mr.  Juan,  buyer.     Has  served  since  3rd  June  1660,  and 

there  is  owing  to  him  a  balance  of  76     4 

Jussue,  butler.     Served  from   13th  September  1561  at 

one  crown  a  month,  owing  to  him  -       13     0 

Gemes,    pantryman.     Has     served    40    months    with 

various  wages,  owing  to  him  -  -  -       43     0 

Bartolom^  Bresano,  cantineer.  Served  30  months  at 
a  crown  a  month,  owing  to  him.  (Now  dead  leaving 
a  daughter  in  London)  -  -       21     0 

Jorge,  a  Fleming.      Has  served    as  pantryman   since 

21st  June  1561,  at  15  reals  a  month,  owing  to  him   -       28     0 

Francisco.     Has  served  as  lacquey  for  14  months  at  one 

crown  a  month,  owing  to  him  -  -  -       10     0 

Juan.     Has  served  7^  months  at  the  same  rate,  owing 

to  him  -  -         7     3 

Isabel,  the  servants'  washerwoman.     Has  served  since 

9thDecember  1560,  owing  to  her  at  one  crown  a  month       29     4 

Nicholas,  an  Irishman,  groom,     Has  served  14^  months 

at  12  reals,  owing  to  him  -  6     0 

Dionisio,  an  Irishman  a  groom.  Has  served  eight  months, 

owing  to  him  -  -  -  8     0 

Crowns         434     3 
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27  June   253.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

As  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  I  arrived  in  London  on  the 
18th  instant,  and  on  the  following  day,  Monday  19th,  the  Queen 
sent  a  gentleman  of  her  chamber  to  visit  me  and  congratulate  me 
on  my  arrival  in  this  country  with  many  compliments  and  courtesies. 
Lord  Robert  had  previously  sent  and  made  me  a  similar  visit  which 
I  returned  by  one  of  my  people  on  the  Tuesday  thanking  him  for 
having  borne  me  in  mind.  I  asked  thiough  him  an  audience  of  the 
Queen  which  he  obtained  at  once  and  fixed  the  22nd  for  it  to 
take  place.  I  left  London  for  Richmond  where  the  court  now  is 
and  disembarked  near  the  palace,  finding  awaiting  me  on  the  river- 
bank  Dudley,  a  relative  of  Lord  Robert,  who  was  in  the  French 
service,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Throgmorton  who  accompanied 
me  to  the  palace  and  conducted  me  to  the  council  Chamber. 
Presently  there  came  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  Lord  Darnley, 
the  son  of  Lady  Margaret  Lennox,  who  led  me  to  the  door  of  the 
presence  chamber,  where  I  was  met  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  who 
entered  with  me  and  accompanied  me  to  the  Queen.  She  was 
standing  in  the  chamber  listening  to  a  keyed  instrument  that  was 
being  played,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  me  took  three  or  four  steps 
towards  me  and  embraced  me.  Addressing  me  in  the  Italian 
language  she  said  she  did  not  know  in  what  tongue  to  speak  to 
me,  and  I  answered  her  in  Latin,  with  a  brief  discourse,  a  copy  of 
which  I  send  to  Gonzalo  Perez,*  as  it  is  written  in  that  language.  I 
then  handed  her  your  Majesty's  letter,  which  she  took  and  gave  to 
Cecil  to  open.  When  it  was  opened  he  handed  it  back  to  her,  and 
she  read  it  and  answered  me  in  Latin  with  elegance,  facility  and 
ease ;  appearing  to  be  very  glad  of  my  coming  and  saying  how 
much  she  had  desired  it  both  for  the  sake  of  having  news  of  your 
Majesty  and  to  have  a  minister  of  your  Majesty  near  her,  as  there 
were  some  friondlj'  countries  trying  to  make  her  believe  that  your 
Majesty  would  never  again  have  a  representative  here,  and  she  was 
glad  that  they  had  turned  out  false  prophets.  She  said  I  should  be 
treated  and  considered  in  accord  witli  the  deep  interest  which,  for 
many  reasons,  she  took  in  your  Majesty's  affairs.  After  asking  after 
your  Majesty's  health  she  took  me  aside  and  asked  me  very  minutely 
about  the  Prince — his  health  and  disposition,  and  afterwards  about 
the  Princess,t  saying  how  much  she  should  like  to  see  her,  and  how 
well  so  young  a  widow  and  a  maiden  would  get  on  together,  and 
what  a  pleasant  life  they  could  lead.  She  (the  Queen)  being  the 
elder  would  be  the  husband,  and  her  Highness  the  wife.  She  dwelt^ 
upon  this  for  a  time,  talking  now  in  Italian,  which  she  speaks  well, 
and,  as  if  by  the  way,  asked  me  about  the  Queen,  and  then  turned 
the  conversation  to  your  Majesty,  and  how  you  had  seen  her  when 
she  was  sorrowful,  distressed,  and  ill-treated,  imprisoned,  and  afSicted, 
and  how  she  had  grown  greatly  since  then,  and  even  gave  me  to 
understand  that  she  had  greatly  changed  in  her  appearance  since 
that  time.  After  she  had  said  a  great  deal  about  this  and  other 
things  of  a  similar  sort,  I  gave  her  the  letters  from  the  duchess  of 

*  The  King's  Secretary. 

t  Juana,  the  widowed  princess  of  Portugal,  younger  sister  of  Philip.     She  had  been 
regent  of  Spain  during  the  ahsence  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  from  the  Peninsula. 
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Parma  and  conveyed  her  Highness'  good  wishes  to  her,  to  which  she 
replied  graciously,  and  then  touched  somewhat  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  States,  and  even  referred  to  the  matter  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  sailors  at  Gibraltar.  I  only  told  her  that  I  did  not  give  any 
answer  to  that  as  I  wished  to  spend  all  the  time  in  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  of  the  friendship  and  afFectioa  which  she  entertained  towards 
your  Majesty;  and  on  another  day  I  would  give  her  a  full  account 
of  everjrthing  so  that  she  should  see  that  not  only  did  your  Majesty 
show  kindness  and  brotherhood  towards  her  but  that,  your  subjects, 
seeing  this,  showed  the  same  by  their  deeds  which  was  more  than 
could  be  said  of  some  of  her  subjects.  She  answered  that  when  I 
liked  and  as  often  as  I  liked  she  would  hear  me  with  pleasure,  and 
we  could  then  deal  with  this  matter.  She  urged  me  very  much  to 
use  my  best  offices  with  your  Majesty,  and  assure  you  of  her  good 
will,  as  she  had  been  given  to  understand  that  this  had  not  always 
been  done  by  other  ministers,  and  this  might  perhaps  have  caused 
your  Majesty  some  annoyance  without  any  fault  of  hers  or  any  cause 
on  her  part ;  as  she  had  given  and  would  give  none.  With  this 
she  embraced  me  again  and  retired  to  her  apartment  telling  me  to 
talk  to  the  lords  who  were  there.  They  approached  me  as  soon  as 
she  had  retired,  and  Lord  Robert,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  admiral, 
the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  secretary 
Cecil  came  separately  and  embraced  me,  congratulating  me  on  my 
arrival  and  expressing  their  pleasure.  They  asked  after  your  Majesty 
and  I  replied  by  assuring  them  of  the  favour  you  desired  to  extend 
to  them  and  your  affection  for  this  country  and  the  principal  people 
in  it.  I  then  took  my  leave,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  remaining  with 
me  to  conduct  me  to  the  door  of  the  antechamber,  and  thence 
Lady  Margaret's  son  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Tbrogmorton  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  household  of  the  Queen  accompanied  me  to  the 
landing-place. 

A  great  friend  of  Lord  Robert  has  been  to  visit  me  on  his  behalf, 
and  has  informed  me  of  the  great  enmity  that  exists  between  Cecil 
and  Lord  Robert  even  before  this  book  about  the  succession  was 
published,  but  now  very  much  more,  as  he  believes  Cecil  to  be  the 
author  of  the  book,  and  the  Queen  is  extremely  angry  about  it, 
although  she  signifies  that  there  are  so  many  accomplices  in  the 
oifence  that  they  must  overlook  it  and  has  begun  to  slacken  in  the 
matter.*  This  person  has  asked  me  from  Robert  with  great  secrecy 
to  take  an  opportuuity  in  speaking  to  the  Queen  (or  to  make  such 
opportunity)  to  urge  her  not  to  fail  in  adopting  strong  measures  in 
this  business  as  if  Cecil  were  out  of  the  way  the  affairs  of  your 
Majesty  would  be  mc^re  favourably  dealt  with  and  religious  questions 
as  well,  because  this  Cecil  and  his  friends  are  those  who  persecute 
the  Catholics  and  dislike  your  Majesty,  whereas  the  other  man  is 
looked  upon  as  faithful  and  the  rest  of  the  Catholics  so  consider 
him  and  have  adopted  him  as  their  weapon.     If  the  Queen  would 

*  The  book  in  favour  of  Lady  Catharine's  claims  was  written  with  the  knowledge,  if 
not  the  help  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  Cecil,  by  John  Hales,  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  who 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet  and  detained  six  months  for  his  share  in  the  publication. 
Bacon  was  reprimanded,  and  Lord  John  Grey,  the  uncle  of  Lady  Catharine,  was  kept 
under  arrest  until  his  death  some  months  afterwards. 
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disgrace  Cecil  it  would  be  a  great  good  to  them,  and  this  man  tried 
to  persuade  me  to  make  use  of  Robert.  I  answered  him  that  I 
intended  to  avail  myself  of  him  in  all  things,  and  I  was  quite  sure 
your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  that  I  should  do  so.  With  regard  to 
this  particular  business,  also,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  as  Eobert  desired. 
I  shall  act  with  caution  in  the  matter  and  see  how  I  had  better 
proceed,  although  I  have  advice  reaching  me  from  all  sides,  and 
particularly  from  Catholics,  that  this  punishment  should  be  pressed 
upon  the  Queen. 

On  the  25th  June  the  French  Ambassador  had  an  audience  of  the 
Queen,  and  requested  her  to  give  an  answer  to  the  proposal  that  had 
been  made  concerning  trade  with  France.  The  Queen  referred  him 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Mason,  and  Secretary  Cecil  before  whom 
the  Ambassador  went,  and  after  spending  a  long  time  in  demands 
and  answers,  they  resolved  to  concede  to  the  French  permission  to 
bring  to  this  country  in  their  own  ships  woad  and  wines  up  to  the 
6th  of  October  next,  when  Parliament  meets,  but  they  have  refused 
to  grant  this  by  a  general  decree,  and  will  announce  it  only  by 
separate  letters  to  the  various  ports. 

With  regard  to  Flanders  they  have  not  yet  conceded  anything  to 
them,  and  are  keeping  the  Ambassador  in  suspense  by  saying  that 
they  will  reply  in  a  few  days  as  they  wish  to  consult  the  lord 
treasurer. — London,  27th  June  1564. 

2  July     254.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  transact  any  business  with  the 
Queen  for  the  reasons  I  explain  to  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and 
consequently  have  little  to  say  to  your  Majesty,  yet  I  think  well  to 
communicate  what  happened  here  on  the  night  of  St.  Peter's  eve. 
A  large  number  of  armed  people  went  about  the  parishes  peram- 
bulating the  principal  streets  until  the  morning  with  lights  and 
much  merriment.  They  say  it  is  12  years  since  this  feast  was 
held.  The  Queen  came  secretly  from  Richmond  to  see  it,  and  dined 
in  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  house. 

The  French  Ambassador  has  been  to  visit  me  full  of  compliments 
and  offers  of  service  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Queen,  which 
I  reciprocated.  He  professes  to  be  a  great  Catholic  and  wears  a 
clerical  habit,  although  I  have  already  written  to  your  Majesty  the 
information  I  had  received  about  him.  He  hears  Mass  sometimes, 
but  his  household  does  not. — London,  2nd  July  1564. 

2  July     255.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

B.  M.  MS.,       Robert  is  in  high  favour  and  makes  great  offers  and  promises. 

Add^^aotea.  Hi^  ^^'^'^^^  (s^^  l^***^^  °*  27th  June  1564,  ante,)  advised  me  to  do 
business  and  ask  for  audience  as  much  through  him  as  possible, 
which,  however,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  prudent  to  do. 

This  person  also  assured  me  that  Robert  still  looks  to  marry  the 
Queen,  and  thinks  that  the  religious  question  will  be  settled  thereby. 
Robert,  he  says,  has  an  understanding  with  the  Pope  on  the  matter, 
and  a  person  at  Rome  to  represent  him.  This  he  told  me  in  strict 
secrecy,  and  greatly  praises  Robert's  good  intentions  with  regard  to 
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the  marriage  and  about  religion,  but  with  equivocal  assurances  as  to 
what  measures  would  be  adopted.  As  this  is  so  important  a  matter, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  me  advised  as  to  how  I  am  to  act  in  it,  as 
up  to  the  present  I  had  not  heard  a  word  of  these  suggestions. 
I  fancy  the  French  must  have  offered  Robert  all  their  help,  as  is 
their  wont,  and  made  use  of  him  for  their  own  ends,  as  I  understand 
that  his  father  was  much  attached  to  the  French, — London, 
2nd  July  1564. 

10  July    256.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

B.  M.  MS.,  When  I  arrived  at  the  house  where  the  Queen  was  they  showed 
Add^^e'^ea  ™®  ^^^^  ^  room  until  Her  Majesty  knew  of  my  arrival.  She  was 
walking  in  the  garden  with  her  ladies  and  sent  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain for  me  to  go  to  her.  She  raised  me  with  a  great  show  of 
pleasure,  and  said  that  her  ardent  wish  to  see  me  had  caused  her  to 
give  me  this  trouble,  and  that  I  was  to  forget  that  the  Queen  was 
there  and  look  upon  her  as  a  private  lady,  the  preparations  not 
being  hers  but  those  of  a  friend  and  subject,  although  the  house  was 
well  prepared  and  her  nobles  were  round  her.  I  answered  that 
wherever  monarchs  were  there  was  their  regal  state,  as  I  perceived 
in  this  case.  We  then  went  up  into  a  very  large  gallery,  where  she 
took  me  aside  for  nearly  an  hour,  all  her  talk  being  about  your 
Majesty,  and  on  several  occasions  during  the  conversation  she 
recalled  events  that  had  occurred  when  she  had  first  come  to  the 
throne,  telling  them  so  minutely  that  I  will  not  tire  your  Majesty  by 
repeating  them.  She  was  so  taken  up  with  it  that  I  think  she  was 
sorry  when  supper  was  announced.  Speaking  of  France,  she  said 
that  she  had  received  a  letter  written  in  Lyons,  from  the  Queen, 
brought  by  her  (the  French)  Ambassador  that  morning,  who  had 
arrived  at  dinner  time,  and  had  had  to  wait.  This  was,  I  think,  to 
satisfy  me  that  she  had  not  asked  him  to  dinner.  We  then  went  to 
supper,  which  was  served  with  great  ceremony,  as  is  usual  here,  and 
every  attention  and  honour  were  shown  to  me.  She  ordered  her 
musicians  to  play  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  which  she  assured  me  was  the 
music  she  enjoyed  most.  After  supper  she  stayed  talking  to  me  for 
some  time,  and  as  it  was  already  late  I  thought  it  was  time  to  leave 
her.  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave  when  she  told  me  not  to  go  yet, 
as  she  wished  me  to  see  a  comedy  that  was  to  be  acted.  She  said 
she  would  go  into  her  chamber  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  Lord  Robert  was  to  entertain  me. 

Robert  made  me  great  offers  of  service,  saying  how  hound  he  was 
to  your  Majesty,  both  on  account  of  the  favours  you  had  done  him 
and  because  you  had  been  Ms  Sovereign.  I  thanked  him,  as  well  as 
I  could. 

The  Queen  came  out  to  the  hall,  which  was  lit  with  many  torches, 
where  the  comedy  was  represented.  I  should  not  have  understood 
much  of  it  if  the  Queen  had  not  interpreted,  as  she  told  me  she 
would  do.  They  generally  deal  with  marriage  in  the  comedies,  and 
she  turned  to  me  and  asked  again  about  your  Majesty,  and  whether 
the  Prince  (Don  Carlos)  had  grown.  I  told  her  he  had,  and  after 
thinking  awhile  she  said,  "  Well,  everyone  disdains  me ;  I  understand 
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lie  is  to  be  married  to  the  queen  of  Scots."  I  said,  "  Do  not  believe 
"  it  your  Majesty.  His  Highness  has  been  so  ill  with  constant 
"  fever  and  other  maladies  of  late  years  that  it  has  been  impossible 
"  to  think  of  his  marriage,  but  now  that  he  is  well  again  people  talk 
"  of  these  mattei-s  without  knowledge.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  great 
"  princes  to  be  the  subjects  of  gossip."  "  So  true  is  that,"  said  the 
Queen,  "that  they  said  in  London  the  other  day  that  the  King,  my 
"  brother,  was  sending  an  Ambassador  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of 
"  tlie  Prince  with  me  I" 

The  comedy  ended,  and  then  there  was  a  masque  of  certain 
gentlemen  who  entered  dressed  in  black  and  white,  which  the  Queen 
told  me  were  her  colours,  and  after  dancing  awhile  one  of  them 
approached  and  handed  the  Queen  a  sonnet  in  English,  praising  her. 
She  told  me  what  it  said,  and  I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  it.  This 
ended  the  feast,  and  the  Queen  entered  a  gallery  where  there  was  a 
very  long  table  with  every  sort  and  kind  of  preserves  and  candied 
fruits  that  can  be  imagined,  according  to  the  English  custom. 
It  must  have  been  two  in  the  morning,  and  the  Queen  had  to 
return  to  Westminster  by  water,  although  it  was  very  windy. 
She  sent  me  back  to  my  lodgings  accompanied  by  the  same 
gentleman  as  had  brought  me,  as  I  had  come  by  land. — London, 
10th  July  1564. 

22  July.    257.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  state  "of  things  here  is  as  I  have  written  to  your  Majesty. 
No  change  of  importance.  The  Queen  has  come  to  Westminster 
from  Greenwich,  and  they  say  she  will  soon  visit  some  of  the  places 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  she  will  not  go  far  away.  It  is  a  custom 
they  have  here  at  this  time  of  the  year.  She  tells  me  she  is  only 
going  for  the  hunting  and  to  visit  the  houses  of  some  of  her  subjects. 

The  business  of  the  States  of  Flanders  has  gone  no  further, 
although  I  am  given  to  understand  they  desire  to  settle  the  matter, 
as  it  is  so  important  to  them  and  to  everybody.  The  reason  for 
delay  is  that  the  Queen  has  to  appoint  the  persons  who  are  to  treat, 
and  although  they  gave  me  advice  that  they  had  been  nominated, 
and  I  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  your  Majesty,  I  have  heai'd 
nothing  officially  about  it.  They  proceed  very  slowly  as  they  think 
the  business  is  so  important  to  them,  and  I  can  only  go  at  the  same 
pace.  It  may  be  that  the  dispute  between  the  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Pembroke,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  and  which  hos  been 
discussed  by  them,  has  caused  them  to  defer  other  matters  until 
that  is  settled. 

It  is  affirmed  that  during  the  Queen's  absence,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Petre,  Wotton  and  Mason  will  remain  here  in 
Council. 

With  regard  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Household  (Lord 
Steward),  some  say  that  the  earl  of  Arundel  will  return  to  it,  and 
othei's  that  the  Queen  has  offered  it  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  who  has 
refused  it,  and  that  she  will  give  it  to  the  marquis  of  Northampton. 
Things  here  are  going  on  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  can  be  assured 
from  one  hour  to  another,  the  changes  are  so  continual.  It  is  most 
painful  to  those  who  wish  to  report  the  truth. 
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They  still  say  that  the  Chancellor  will  he  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  that  it  M'ill  be  given  to  Brum*  a  wise  and  Catholic  man ;  others 
say  to  Sackville,  a  relative  of  the  Queen  and  a  member  of  her 
Protestant  Council,  and  that  his  appointment  will  shortly  be 
announced.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  sign  that  Cecil's  business  is  not 
prospering,  as  the  Chancellor  is  his  brother-in-law,  and  people  think 
that  it  is  all  of  a  piece. 

Postscript : — 

On  the  18th  instant  there  arrived  here  an  Italian  gentleman  with 
four  horses  from  the  court  of  France.  I  sent  to  visit  the  Ambassador 
as  soon  as  I  learnt  of  his  arrival  to  hear  something  about  it.  He 
sent  to  say  that  the  gentleman  was  on  his  way  to  Scotland  to  visit 
the  Queen  and  inform  her  that  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
the  King  and  this  Queen,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  France.  He  said  that  the  King  had  ordered 
him  on  his  way  to  visit  this  Queen,  and  he  would  depart  on  the 
20th  in  the  morning,  but  would  come  to  visit  me  that  afternoon, 
which  he  did,  and  I  asked  for  news  from  his  court,  but  he  answered 
that  he  bad  been  absent  from  it  for  some  time,  as  he  had  gone  round 
to  visit  Cardinal  Lorraine. 

The  Ambassador  has  had  several  audiences  of  the  Queen,  and  as  he 
has  no  ordinary  business  at  present  pending,  I  suspect  he  may  be 
seeing  her  on  Scotch  affairs,  because,  as  I  have  already  advised,  this 
Queen  is  most  anxious  to  marry  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  some 
person  who  will  not  put  this  realm  in  danger,  she  being  not  only  the 
lightful  successor  of  this  Queen,  but  really  the  person  entitled  to  the 
crown  as  they  affirm  here.  The  Frenchman,  for  very  good  and 
easily  understood  reasons  of  his  own,  is  anxious  that  no  powerful 
neighbour  should  get  a  footing  there. 

The  Catholics  who  are  supposed  to  understand  affairs  here,  think 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  subdue  the  non-Catholics  by  any  means 
whilst  commerce  is  in  its  present  condition.  They  are  sure  they 
could  not  live  without  the  trade  thej''  have  with  Flanders,  and  they 
(the  Catholics)  wish  to  see  things  settled  in  other  than  peaceful 
fashion.  Those  who  understand  the  matter  do  not  desire  any  fair 
means  to  be  adopted,  and  in  order  not  to  discourage  them  when  a 
peaceful  settlement  is  arrived  at,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  I  have  had 
to  tell  them  that  the  steps  to  be  taken  against  the  Chancellor  and 
Cecil  and  the  other  leaders  of  heresy  in  the  matter  of  the  book  about 
the  succession  have  not  been  pushed  forward,  because  the  Queen 
dares  not  turn  them  out  or  take  strong  measures,  unless  she  has  peace 
and  an  understanding  with  your  Majesty  and  with  the  Catholics 
through  you.  I  say  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  Queen  in  the 
idea  that  she  is  free  to  turn  these  people  out,  which  she  would  not 
venture  to  do  if  she  thought  she  had  anything  to  fear  from  your 
Majesty,  but  would  cling  fast  to  them  and  the  Protestants.  All 
people  think  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  religious  trouble  is  to  get 
these  people  turned  out  of  power,  as  they  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
heretics.  Lord  Eobert  having  the  Catholics  all  on  his  side,  and  I 
tell  them  they  must  take  these  things  into  consideration  when  they 

*  Anthony  Browne,  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
a     66529.  A   A 
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are  seeking  a  remedy,  and  that  plenty  of  opportunities  will  offer 
themselves  if  needed,  to  raise  war  or  stop  trade  later  on.  The 
Catholics  are  much  disturbed  and  as  they  have  no  other  idea  than  this 
they  will  not  abandon  it  until  they  see  some  clear  way  of  gaining 
their  point.  Certainly,  from  what  I  hear,  they  are  very  numerous 
if  they  dared  to  show  or  had  a  leader. — London,  July  22,  1564. 

SI  July.       258.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

By  my  letters  of  the  22nd  instant  your  Majesty  will  have  learnt 
that  the  Queen  had  come  from  Greenwich  to  Westminster,  and  on 
the  24th  I  had  audience  of  her  and  begged  her  to  order  measures  to 
be  adopted  in  the  ports  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  armed  ships  in  this 
time  of  peace,  to  inquire  what  voyage  is  going  to  be  undertaken  by 
Captain  John  Hawkins  of  Plymouth,  and  to  make  him  give  security 
that  he  would  not  plunder  your  Majesty's  subjects.  She  replied 
graciously  on  all  points,  and  I  will  try  to  have  her  promises  carried 
into  effect.  I  have  already  advised  your  Majesty  that  this  Captain 
is  said  to  be  going  to  Guinea  and  will  sail  very  shortly  with  a  ship 
of  800  tons  burden.  He  will  take  24  pieces  of  artillery  large  and 
small,  mostly  of  bronze  but  some  of  iron  and  140  men.  Three  other 
ships  of  medium  size  and  two  brigantines  accompany  him*.  They 
have  begun  to  consider  the  affairs  concerning  the  States  of  Flanders 
and  the  redress  of  the  injuries  and  robberies  committed  on  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  as  the  duchess  of  Parma  will  inform  your  Majesty, 
I  having  written  to  her  fully  on  the  subject,  giving  an  account  of  all 
that  has  been  done  up  to  to-day,  when  I  am  departing  for  Hatfield, 
where  the  Queen  is. 

She  is  going  round  to  several  hunting  places  during  five  or  six 
weeks.  The  Catholics  are  delighted  with  what  is  being  done  in 
France,  and  I  am  told  that  their  party  in  religion  is  daily  growing 
in  the  country,  as  many  people  who  belonged  to  the  other  side  are 
coming  back  again  tired  of  the  misdeeds  and  wickedness  of  these 
bad  men.  It  is  a  great  consolation  in  this  evil  state  to  see  the 
eagerness  of  the  godly  for  an  amendment. 

They  are  dissatisfied  at  the  reception  given  in  France  to  Hunsdon, 
who  took  the  garter  to  the  King.  He  returns  very  pleased,  however, 
with  Don  Frances  de  Alava  and  has  thanked  me  warmly  for  his 
good  ofiices  with  the  King  and  Queen.  With  regard  to  the  matter 
of  prisoners  made  on  both  sides  during  the  war  it  was  decided  that 
it  shall  be  reserved  for  discussion  by  the  Ambassadors.  It  has  been 
considered  here  during  the  last  day  or  two,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
has  been  arranged. — London,  81st  July  1564. 

6  Aug.        259.     The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

With  regard  to  the  negotiations  opened  by  the  Irish  Catholics  you 
will  cut  them  short  gently  as  they  are  not  desirable.  They  have 
tried  the  same  thing  before  with  the  same  result.  You  must  be  very 
wary  and  cautious  in  these  matters  as  they  may  set  people  on  to 
propose  such  negotiations  to  see  how  you  will  take  them. 

I  note  what  you  say  about  the  book  that  has  been  published  on 
the  succession  and  how  annoyed  the  Queen  was  at  it  and  not  without 

*  In  the  margin  in  the  King's  handwriting — Advise  the  Council  of  the  Indies  of  this 
and  also  of  that  which  is  contained  in  some  olier  letters  on  the  same  subject. 
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suspicion  that  Cecil  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  also  see  what 
Lord  Robert  said  and  am  pleased  thereat.  I  will  tell  you  my  will 
on  this  point,  namely,  that  I  am  much  dissatisfied  with  Cecil  (as  he 
is  such  a  heretic*),  and  if  you  give  such  encouragement  to  Robert  as 
will  enable  him  to  put  his  foot  on  Cecil  and  turn  him  out  of  office 
I  shall  be  very  glad,  but  you  must  do  it  with  such  tact  and 
delicacy  that  if  it  fail  none  shall  know  that  you  had  a  hand  in  it. 

(As  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  I  understand  that  Cardinal  Lorraine 
has  offered  this  marriage  to  the  Emperor  for  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  for  this  and  other  sufficient  reasons  the  proposal  to  marry  the 
said  Queen  to  my  son  Carlos  must  now  be  considered  at  an  end.)* — 
Madrid,  6th  August  1564. 

6  Aug.    260.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

Having  written  the  letter  which  accompanies  this  I  received 
yours  of  2nd  and  10th  July,  and  copies  of  those  you  had  sent  to 
Madame  and  to  Geronimo  de  Curiel  and  the  town  of  Antwerp.  The 
various  points  that  need  reply  will  be  dealt  with  in  this,  beginning 
with  an  expression  of  pleasure  at  the  information  you  give  us,  and 
particularly  at  the  kindness  shown  to  you  by  the  Queen,  and  her 
gracious  reception  of  you.  As  you  are  so^  careful  to  keep  her  in  her 
feelings  of  friendship  towards  us  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  press 
this  upon  you  anew,  and  we  need  only  say  that  we  entirely  approve 
of  what  you  said  to  her  on  the  point  during  your  interview  with 
her  on  the  7th  ultimo  respecting  the  safety  of  the  seas,  and  the 
restitution  of  the  goods  plundered  as,  if  she  fulfils  what  she  promised 
you,  the  cause  of  complaint  which  we  and  our  subjects  have  against 
her  will  disappear.  As  a  result  of  the  pressure  you  will  have  brought 
to  bear  they  will  no  doubt  have  adopted  the  resolution  which  you 
hoped  to  obtain  from  them  and  you  will,  in  such  case,  advise  us  of 
the  fact  if  you.  have  not  already  done  so,  because  if  this  resolution 
should  not  be  in  accordance  with  my  interests  and  the  welfare  of 
my  subjects  and  such  as  is  due  to  my  friendship  with  the  Queen, 
we  shall  have  to  consider  the  most  suitable  steps  to  take  in  the 
matter.  With  regard  to  the  information  you  send  relative  to  the 
trade  with  the  Flemings  in  wool,  cloths,  and  other  merchandise  to 
and  from  both  countries,  although  I  am  glad  to  receive  it  yet  I  have 
nothing  to  reply  on  the  subject,  as  my  sister  who  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  it  will  have  instructed  you  how  to  proceed,  and  you  will  carry 
into  effect  the  orders  you  may  receive  from  her. 

We  approve  of  the  answer  you  gave  to  a  friend  of  Lord  Robert 
as  regards  the  asking  of  an  audience  through  him  and  not  through 
Cecil,  as  whilst  the  latter  has  the  management  of  affairs,  it  was  not 
prudent  to  change  the  mode  of  proceeding  until  he  can  be  turned 
out  altogether.  If  this  can  well  be  done  it  will  certainly  l)e  the  most 
desirable  in  all  respects.  You  will  act  in  the  matter  as  you  see  best. 
In  the  matter  upon  which  you  consult  us  respecting  the  way  you 
are  to  deal  with  Lord  Robert  about  his  suit  to  marry  the  Queen. 
In  case  he  assures  you  that  if  he  succeeds  he  will  reduce  the  kingdom 
to  our  true  ancient  Catholic  religion  and  obedience  to  the  Pope,  you 

"  The  words  in  brackets  are  in  the  King's  handwriting. 
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may  promise  liim  that  we  will  readilj'  help  and  favour  him,  and 
with  this  aim  and  object  you  will  keep  as  cordial  and  friendly  with 
him  as  you  can,  although  at  the  same  time  you  must  discover  from 
him  if  he  has  any  other  engagements  to  support  him  and  where  and 
from  whom  he  expects  to  obtain  help  besides  from  me.  You  will 
advise  me  of  his  reply.  It  will  not  be  needful  to  repeat  to  you 
how  necessary  it  will  be  to  handle  the  matter  with  tact  and  adroitness, 
as  your  own  prudence  will  show  you  this  better  than  I  can  tell  you. 
"With  respect  to  the  Enghsh  gentleman  who  had  been  in  Rome,  and 
the  interviews  my  ambassador  advised  you  lie  had  had  with  the 
Pope,  I  suspect  the  same  as  you  do.  If  you  learn  anything  more 
let  me  know  as  we  have  heard  no  more  of  him  here. 

It  was  well  to  send  us  particulars  of  the  form  in  which  the  oath 
was  taken  establishing  peace  between  the  Queen  and  the  French, 
and  as  we  greatly  desire  to  see  the  contents  of  the  treaty  they  have 
concluded  you  will  be  certain  to  obtain  and  send  us  a  copy  as  early 
as  possible.  Your  diligence  in  learning  and  writing  us  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  as  well  as  the 
expenditure  and  debts  of  the  Queen  has  been  much  appreciated,  and 
we  shall  always  be  equally  glad  to  receive  advice  of  the  state  of  the 
finances,  and  when  they  are  making  fresh  contracts  for  money  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  they  are  making  them  with,  the  terms  and 
other  conditions.  You  will  also  advise  the  Duchess  of  the  same,  as  it 
is  very  important  to  my  interests  that  we  should  know  this. 

You  will  give  my  best  thanks  in  the  most  fitting  words  that  occur 
to  you  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  kingdom  both  for  the  desire  he  displays 
to  favour  my  affair^  and  for  what  he  did  with  the  Flemish  sailor  to 
whom  you  say  he  restored  the  money  that  had  been  taken  from  him. 
I  have  also  been  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  acted  so  well 
about  the  body  of  St.  Eugene  for  the  reasons  which  you  mention. 
Don  Frances  de  Alava  had  already  wiitten  and  told  me.  If  any 
other  action  on  my  part  should  be  necessary  for  bringing  it,  I  will 
order  it  to  be  taken  most  willingly. 

I  much  approve  of  the  care  you  took  to  discover  the  names  of  the 
ships  that  were  to  go  to  Guinea  and  advise  the  same  to  the  factor  of 
my  nephew  the  king  of  Portugual  residing  in  Antwerp.  I  have 
ordered  a  copy  of  your  information  to  be  given  to  the  King's 
amba.ssador  that  he  may  send  it  to  the  King  and  the  necessary 
measures  be  taken.  I  .ohall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  notice  of 
what  you  are  able  to  learn  of  the  objects  in  view  and  progress 
made  with  these  ships,  and  at  the  same  time  that  you  will  cleverly 
do  your  best,  as  adroitly  as  possible,  to  hinder  the  voyage  being 
undertaken.  If  you  cannot  prevent  it  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what 
steps  you  have  taken  with  that  object. 

As  regards  the  cipher  they  stole  in  France  from  Don  Frances  de 
Alava 's  servant,  as  soon  as  my  sister  heard  of  it  she  sent  me  a  private 
cipher  informing  me  that  she  had  sent  you  and  Don  Frances  several 
copies  which  was  a  very  good  precaution  to  take,  although  directly 
I  received  news  of  the  robbery  I  ordered  the  general  cipher  to  be 
changed  in  accordance  with  a  copy  thereof  which  I  enclose  with 
this.  You  may  write  in  this  cipher  to  me  or  to  the  Ministers  whose 
names  are  written  upon   it  as  also  to  Cardinals  de  Granvelle  and 
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Pacheco,  to  whom  copies  have  been  sent.  Advise  receipt  of  it  as  it 
will  not  be  used  in  writing  to  you  until  v\e  know  it  has  come  to  hand. 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  my  annoyance  about  the  matter  has 
been  duly  manifested. — Madrid,  6th  August  1.5G4i. 

7  Aug.       261.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

The  proceedings  ordered  by  the  Queen  with  the  object  of 
redressing  the  robberies  committed  on  your  Majesty's  subjects  by 
her  pirates,  and  other  injuries  inflicted  by  reason  of  money  owing 
etc.,  are  still  continuing.  The  Commissioner  usually  comes  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  me,  and,  although  I  feel  the  remedy  will 
not  be  a  complete  one  for  all,  yet  it  appears  they  are  doing  their 
best.  The  fault  is  not  entirely  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  although 
there  has  been  much  remissness,  but  is  largely  due  to  false  witnesses, 
of  whom  there  must  be  a  great  number  in  this  country,  and  notwith- 
standing this,  the  judges  do  not  consider  the  evidence  strong  enough 
for  them  to  condemn  their  own  countrymen,  and  are  probably  not 
sorry  for  it.  There  has  been  and  is,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  these  matters  ;  but  everything  possible  shall  be  done  for 
reparation  of  past  wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  future  I  have  pressed  the  Queen  and  her 
Council  for  some  measure  of  security,  since,  if  the  sea  is  not  free, 
there  will  be  for  ever  complaints  and  troubles.  I  have  even  warned 
her  that  your  Majesty  is  being  asked  for  license  by  your  subjects  to 
allow  them  to  arm  if  some  remedy  is  not  found,  but  that  your  Majesty 
has  not  been  pleased  to  grant  it  seeing  the  evil  that  might  happen 
if  both  were  armed.  If,  however,  some  means  of  amendment  is  not 
soon  provided  by  her  the  great  importunity  of  your  subjects  and  your 
Majesty's  commiseration  for  their  wrongs  may  move  you  to  grant 
such  license.  Accordingly  on  the  4th  instant  an  edict  was 
published  ordering  armed  ships  to  return  to  their  ports  within  a 
short  time  and  forbidding  them  to  leave  without  license  and  surety 
that  they  will  do  no  harm,  under  veiy  heavy  penalties.  Well 
ordered,  if  it  be  carried  out  as  I  will  endeavour  that  it  shall  be.  The 
Queen,  so  far  as  her  words  go,  shows  great  rectitude  in  matters 
appertaining  to  justice.  I  have  asked  them,  as  they  have  an  ample 
supply,  to  send  some  ships  out  under  trustworthy  men  to  clear  the 
seas  of  these  thieves,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  do  it. 
As  I  have  written  to  your  Majesty,  the  Queen  is  to  visit  several 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  and  will  not  return  until  the  end  of 
September,  but  slie  will  not  go  far,  and  is  already  at  the  most 
distant  point  of  her  journey,  a  town  called  Cambridge,  where  there  is 
a  Unixei'sity.  They  arc  celebrating  there  some  literary  ceremonies 
and  representations  which  have  greatly  pleased  her.  One  of  the 
leai'ned  men  has  to  defend  the  following  two  propositions,  namely  : 
"  Evangelium  maiorem  authoritatem  habet  quam  ecclesia "  and 
''  Magistratus  secularis  authoritatem  habet  etiam  in  rebus  eclesias- 
ticis."  She  will  not  stay  there  long  and  will  hunt  as  she  comes 
back.  I  understand  that  pressure  is  brought  upon  the  Queen  to 
persuade  her  to  marry  as  her  suitors  display  their  affection  for  her 
with  sufficient  perseverance.  She  told  me  that  she  would  not  do  it ; 
others  think  she  will. 
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I  have  talked  to  Lord  Robert  on  this  subject  and,  he  thinks  that 
if  the  Queen  were  to  malce  up  her  mind  he  would  have  a  good  chance 
judging  by  the  favour  she  shows  him,  but  he  fears  she  will  not  decide 
I  have  advised  the  Duchess  of  Parma  of  what  passed  with  him,  and 
your  Majfesty  will  receive  the  information  from  her. 

They  announce  that  Parliament  will  open  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  although  many  think  the  Queen  wishes  to  defer  it.  The 
Queen  of  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  will  try  to  prevent  any  delay  in 
the  belief  that  if  the  question  of  the  succession  is  brought  on  she 
will  be  declared  the  heiress,  as  it  is  affirmed  that  her  claim  is  so 
clearly  legal,  and  she  has  a  strong  party  and  many  friends  in  this 
country. 

They  say  for  certain  that  the  Queen  on  no  account  desires  the 

declaration  of  a  successor,  and  teUs  those  who  speak  to  her  about  it 

_  that  she  does  not  want  anyone  to  whom   her    subjects  could  go 

secretly  and  offer  their  devotion  as  they  came  to  her  when  she  was 

a  prisoner. 

I  am  keeping  the  Duchess  minutely  informed  in  the  business  of 
the  Flanders  States,  and  as  I  have  to  follow  her  orders,  I  go  into 
many  small  details  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  procedure  and 
intentions  of  these  people.  I  will  advise  your  Majesty  when  any 
favourable  resolution  is  arrived  at. — London,  7th  August  1564. 

12  Aug.    262.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  has  been  at  Cambridge  where  there  were  some 
dramatic  representations  by  the  students,  and  the  gathering  where 
the  propositions  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  7th  instant  were  dis- 
cussed, and  she  has  now  departed  to  finish  her  journey,  which  has 
been  shortened,  and  she  will  arrive  some  days  before  the  time 
arranged.  They  say  that  the  cause  of  this  is,  that  the  places  she 
was  to  stay  at  are  unhealthy,  and  she  is  much  in  fear  of  falUng  ill, 
which  I  do  not  wonder  at  if  they  tell  her  the  prophecies  that  are 
current  about  her  short  life.     Everybody  is  talking  of  them. 

Much  is  thought  here  of  the  Scotch  affairs,  owing  to  the  chance  of 
the  succession  and  the  inany  friends  the  queen  of  Scotland  has  here, 
and  for  this  reason  license  was  given  to  Lady  Margaret  to  go  thither 
with  her  husband.  They  afterwards  asked  leave  to  take  with  them 
a  son  of  theirs,  who  is  an  amiable  youth,  but  the  Queen  was  angry 
at  this  and  revoked  the  license  she  had  given  them.  She  has, 
however,  now  given  leave  for  the  husband  alone  to  go,  and  he  is 
already  on  the  road  with  his  license,  if  they  do  not  take  it  away 
again.     I  know  it  has  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  money  to  get  it. 

The  Italian  gentleman  who,  I  wrote,  had  gone  to  visit  the  queen 
of  Scotland  on  behalf  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  arrived  here 
on  his  return  two  days  since.  He  leaves  the  Queen  well.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  visit  this  Queen,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find 
anything  important  about  his  journey. 

The  ring  about  which  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  which  this  Queen 
told  me  had  been  sent  to  her  by  the  king  of  France,  the  Ambassador 
assures  me  'was  not  sent  by  the  King  but  by  the  Queen,  and  was 
not  a  gift,  but  a  special  thing  in  connection  with  the  peace,  as. 
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besides  the  120,000  ducats  the  French  were  to  pay,  a  jewel  of  value 
was  promised  for  the  Queen,  and  this  ring  was  it. 

The  Ambassador  has  also  sworn  to  me  that  what  they  told  me  in 
the  Council  about  France  offering  a  "  staple  "  for  cloths  is  not  true. 
He  says  what  happened  was,  that  on  the  Queen  asking  him  if  cloths 
would  be  admitted  in  France,  he  answered  that  by  reason  of  the 
peace  the  ports  were  open  to  anything  that  might  be  carried  thither 
from  this  country,  but  that  he  had  not  said  another  word  to  them 
and  the  French  did  not  want  their  cloths.  The  Frenchman  says  one 
thing  and  the  Englishman  another. — London,  12th  August  1564. 

19  Aug.    263.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

B.M.  M.S.,  When  the  Queen  was  at  Cambridge  they  represented  comedies 
Add^i^^'s.  ^^^  I'^G^d  scientific  disputations,  and  an  argument  on  religion,  in 
which  the  man  who  defended  Catholicism  was  attacked  by  those 
who  presided,  in  order  to  avoid  having  to  give  hitn  the  prize. 
The  Queen  made  a  speech  praising  the  acts  and  exercises,  and  they 
wished  to  give  her  another  representation  which  she  refused,  in 
order  to  be  no  longer  delayed.  Those  who  were  so  anxious  for  her 
to  hear  it,  followed  her  to  her  first  stopping-place,  and  so  importuned 
her  that  at  last  she  consented. 

The  actors  came  in  dressed  as  some  of  the  imprisoned  Bishops. 
First  came  the  bishop  of  London  carrying  a  lamb  in  his  hands  as  if 
he  were  eating  it  as  he  walked  along,  and  then  others  with  different 
devices,  one  being  in  the  figure  of  a  dog  with  the  Host  in  his  mouth. 
They  write  that  the  Queen  was  so  angry  that  she  at  once  entered  her 
chamber  using  strong  language,  and  the  men  who  held  the  torches, 
it  being  night,  left  them  in  the  dark,  and  so  ended  the  thoughtless 
and  scandalous  representation. — London,  19th  August  1564. 

28  Aug.    264.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

On  the  27th  instant  I  received  two  letters  from  your  Majesty 
dated  6th.  As  regards  the  redress  to  your  Majesty's  subjects  for 
robberies  committed  upon  them  by  Englishmen,  I  have  done  and 
will  do  everything  in  my  poweT  both  with  the  Queen  and  with  the 
persons  appointed  to  settle  the  matter.  This  has  indeed  already 
been  commenced,  as  I  have  informed  your  Majesty,  although  in 
consequence  of  the  vacations  in  this  country  the  person  entrusted 
with  this  business  will  not  meet  or  hear  cases  until  Michaelmas, 
and  business  already  before  them  is  postponed.  Annoyed  at  the  loss 
occasioned  by  this  delay  I  have  got  the  cases  referred  to  a  Dr.  Dale, 
who  in  my  presence  is  to  dispose  of  them  as  appears  to  me  to  be 
just.  Security  has  already  been  given  for  the  execution  of  the 
decisions,  and  this  course  will  be  pursued  for  the  present.  When  the 
other  Ministers  come  back,  if  the  Queen  and  Council  keep  their 
promise  to  me,  the  judgment  will  be  carried  out.  No  delay  shall 
take  place  on  my  part,  as  they  require  me  to  be  present  when  the 
cases  are  disposed  of.  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  remedy  will  not 
be  so  complete  as  I  could  have  wished  as  the  cases  are  numerous, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  false  testmony,  so  much  so  that  the 
judges  -themselves  cannot  always  get  at  the  truth  even  though  they 
were  desirous  of  doing  justice  impartially.     The  worst  feature  of 
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these  particular  matters  is  that  most  of  the  people  that  are  called 
pirates  are  simply  rogues  without  means  who  spend  what  they  steal 
and  after  they  are  condemned  at  a  cost  of  much  trouble  and  money 
have  not  the  wherewithal  to  pay.  The  people  who  have  been  plundered 
would  much  rather  see  their  property  back  again  than  the  thieves 
hanged,  although  this  is  rarely  done,  and  as  justice  and  restitution 
are  hard  to  get,  the  parties  grow  weary  and  either  put  up  with  their 
loss  or  come  to  some  arrangenient  with  the  robbers.  When  the 
Queen  returns  T  will  take  vigorous  steps  to  get  them  to  recover  as 
much  as  possible  of  past  robberies  and  to  put  into  effect  the  decree 
published  by  the  Queen  ordering  the  armed  ships  to  return  into 
port  and  do  ho  more  damage,  a  translation  of  which  decree  I  sent 
your  Majesty.  If  it  is  carried  out  it  will  have  great  effect  in  clearing 
the  seas  of  the  rogues,  but  the  best  remedy  would  be  for  the  Queen 
to  send  out  some  of  her  ships  to  capture  them,  as  I  am  told  was 
done  on  former  occasions,  and  as  I  have  now  asked  her  to  do.  I 
have  satisfied  her  about  the  ships  that  were  arrested  at  Gibraltar, 
news  of  the  despatch  of  which  arrived  here  previously.  I  myself 
heard  it  first  from  two  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  one  of  whom  owns 
one  of  the  ships  that  were  arrested.  I  will  do  the  same  in  Ipuzcua's 
affair  if  I  am  spoken  to  about  it. 

I  will  try  to  obtain  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  this  Queen 
and  the  French,  and  if  I  succeed,  will  send  it  to  your  Majesty.  I 
will  take  care  to  advise  all  I  can  learn  about  the  finances,  and  the 
state  of  the  revenues  as  well  as  the  loans  and  advances  they  may 
obtain  with  terms  and  names  of  the  lenders. 

If  they  approach  me  respecting  the  Concilio  I  will  reply  exactly 
as  your  Majesty  orders  and  will  advise  any  necessary  intelligence 
to  Rome  to  Cardinal  Pacheco  as  the  Ambassador  is  not  to  reside 
there. 

In  the  king  of  Portugal's  affair  I  will  proceed  as  your  Majesty 
wishes. 

I  will  thank  the  Treasurer  for  his  help  and  good  intentions.  — 
London,  28th  August  1564. 

4  Sept.     265.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  person  who,  as  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  in  mine  of  the 
24th  ultimo,  took  my  letters  to  the  Court  for  the  Queen,  Lord 
Robert  and  Cecil  has  returned.  They  answered  in  a  statement 
which  read  together  with  what  Cecil  wrote  to  me,  will  be  understood. 
I  will  try  to  have  it  carried  out.  The  Queen  returns  on  the  12th 
and  there  will  then  be  greater  facility  for  negotiating,  as  at  present 
they  think  of  nothing  but  hunting  and  the  members  of  the  Councils 
are  at  their  homes. 

They  have  postponed  the  meeting  of  Parliament  until  the  30th  of 
April  next  in  order  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  succession,  as  they  fear 
that  the  declaration  of  an  heir  might  cause  trouble  by  reason  of  the 
differences  in  the  country  or  on  religious  grounds. 

A  savage  chief  called  Lonogh,  and  many  others,  have  risen  in 
Ireland  and  are  giving  these  people  a  great  deal  of  trouble  although 
they  are  temporizing  with  the  Grand  O'Neil,  as  they  call  him  here, 
by  treating  of  his   marriage  with  th  e  sister  of  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
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with  whom  they  say  he  is  in  love.      The  Queen   has   issued  the 
enclosed  proclamation  against  the  rebels. 

On  the  27th  the  Queen  received  letters  from  Berwick  on  the 
Scotch  frontier  expressing  fears  that  trouble  may  arise  there.  They 
have  ordered  3,000  men  to  be  raised  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  to 
be  ready  if  needed  to  concentrate  and  enter  Berwick  or  elsewhere. 
Instructions  are  sent  to  keep  a  sbarp  look  out  on  affairs  in  Scotland 
as,  although  the  two  Queens  correspond  and  keep  each  other  in  play 
until  one  or  the  other  of  them  shows  her  hand,  tliey  both  go  in  fear 
and  will  give  but  short  grace. 

I  understand  that  the  dispute  between  Lord  Robert  and  Cecil  still 
goes  on  although  they  recently  went  together  to  a  castle  called 
Arruich  (Harwich  ?)  and  stayed  there  four  days.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  what  they  did  there. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  Lord  Robert  had  told  me  that  they 
had  appointed  to  the  Council  a  certain  Throgmorfcon  who  was  in 
France.  He  is  considered  a  man  of  intelligence,  but  turbulent,  and 
is  a  friend  of  Robert,  whom  he  supports  against  Cecil.  A  friend  of 
Cecil  now  tells  me  that  he  is  certain  this  Throgmorton  will  not  enter 
the  Council,  and  he  signifies  that  Cecil  has  prevented  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  be,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  admitted  though  the 
Queen  told  the  (French)  Ambassador  when  she  was  at  his  house  the 
other  day,  the  same  as  Robert  had  told  me. 

They  tell  me  that  Robert  is  now  attending  to  affairs  carefully, 
which  is  different  from  what  he  used  to  do.  The  Queen  is  still 
annoyed  about  this  book  concerning  the  succession,  written,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  by  the  Chancellor. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  an  Ambassador  from  Duke  William  of 
Saxony  to  this  Queen  had  arrived  here  and  left  again  dissatisfied. 
I  learn  that  his  coming  was  to  discuss  religious  matters  and  offer  his 
services  to  the  Queen  in  accordance  with  a  certain  treaty  he  has  with 
her. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London*  has  died  somewhat  suddenly, 
they  say  of  a  purge,  and  the  Queen  has  appointed  to  the  office  a  certain 
Sir  Francis  Jobson,  an  uncle  of  Lord  Robert. 

I  have  tried  to  find  out  all  I  could  about  the  finances  and  the 
state  of  the  Queen's  treasury.  She  owes  to  private  people  in  this 
country  lent  on  her  bills  240,000  crowns  and  in  Flanders  200,000 
to  Belzares  and  Esquets  with  whom  she  ordinarily  does  business. 
They  tell  me  that  the  larger  part  of  this  money  has  been  lent  to  her 
by  the  Germans  at  an  interest  of  14  per  cent.,  some  at  15,  and  some 
at  13,  according  to  the  value  of  money  when  the  advance  was  made. 
The  city  of  London  and  certain  private  merchants  guarantee  the 
payment  for  her. 

I  wrote  to  3'our  Majesty  from  Brussels  respecting  the  necessity  for 
the  success  of  pending  negotiations  that  the  body  of  Bishop  Quadra 
and  the  members  of  his  household  who  have  remained  in  charge  of 
it  should  leave  this  country  creditably,  and  in  the  hourly  expectation 
of  instructions  on  the  subject,  I  took  no  steps  until  the  arrival  of  the 
courier  wlio  I  expected  would  have  brought  me  your  Majesty's  orders 

*  Sir  Richard  Blount. 
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on  the  whole  matter.  I  saw  by  a  paragraph  of  the  letter  of  your 
Majesty  to  the  duchess  of  Parma  that  you  had  ordered  the  subject 
to  be  considered,  and  I  beg  to  repeat  my  urgent  request  to  your 
Majesty  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  conclude  the  affair  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  the  sum  already  spent  since  his  death  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  pay  a  large  part  and  silence  the  gossip  that  is  current 
about  it. — London  4th  September  1564. 

Postscript  in  cipher : — 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Catholics  here  I  will  handle 
it  with  all  the  tact  and  method  that  your  Majesty  enjoins,  without 
excess,  as  that  is  the  course  most  desirable  for  thcTn,  and  especially 
for  those  who  are  in  prison.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  their 
friends  that  they  are  in  great  danger  for  this  winter,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  have  here  a  letter  from  your  Majesty 
to  the  Queen  in  case  it  should-  be  determined  to  treat  them  rigorously 
Wee  that  which  Bishop  Quadra  had  and  which  was  burnt  with  other 
papers  when  he  died.  It  would  be  well  to  have  another  similar 
letter  from  the  Emperor,  which  could  be  used  if  events  nnad^e  it 
necessary.  If  they  let  them  (the  prisoners)  alone  it  will  be  best  to 
keep  quiet  and  dissemble  until  a  good  opportunity  presents  itself; 
but  if  they  are  pressed  the  letter  would  be  very  efficacious  as  the 
Queen  may  well  understand  from  it  that  your  Majesty  desires  to 
help  them  but  not  against  her.  These  good  folks  are  so  confiding 
in  your  Majesty  that  even  if  it  were  not  God's  own  business,  as  it  is, 
they  would  still  deserve  all  help  and  favour,  especially  if  it  be  true, 
as  I  am  assured  by  trustworthy  persons,  that  these  Catholics  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  faith  if  there  should  arise  any 
need  or  occasion  for  it.  They  are  many,  as  your  Majesty  has  been 
informed,  and  the  business  being  so  important,  very  many  pledges 
have  to  be  exacted  before  anything  can  be  sti7'red  up.  For  this 
reason  I  make  no  statement  with  regard  to  it  until  I  have  fuller 
particulars  of  what  these  people  can  and  will  do  for  me. 

With  regard  to  Cecil  I  have  done  and  will  do  all  that  is  desirable 
with  Lord  Robert,  as  your  Maiesty  will  see  by  my  previous  letters 
referring  to  a  paragraph  which  the  duchess  of  Paiyna  wrote  to  m,e 
about  Lord  Robert.  Respecting  his  marriage  I  will  proceed  as 
your  Majesty  wishes  and  will  endeavour  to  discover  if  he  has  any 
support  elsewhere  as  I  suspect  and  have  indicated  in  my  former 
letters. 

I  have  heard  no  more  about  the  gentleman  who  had  been  to  Rome. 
I  will  advise  what  I  learn. 

I  am  very  vigilant  about  Scotch  affairs  as  the  character  of  the 
business  demands,  and  have  in  view  the  necessity  of  satisfying  the 
Queen  with  the  arrangement  she  has  made  about  the  Archduke 
if  the  negotiations  are  taken  up  again  or  of  withdrawing  without 
giving  her  cause  for  offence  if  the  French  match  is  taken  in  hand, 
or  your  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  return  to  the  subject  of  his 
Highness  the  Prince.  If  the  French  match  has  no  other  objection 
than  that  of  the  succession  the  Queen  claims  to  this  crown  that  is 
a  very  great  one  considering  the  powerful  party  the  queen  of  Scots 
has  liere.  I  will  keep  Car  dined  de  Oranvelle  well  informed  on  this 
as  on  all  other  points  as  directed. 
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1  have  already  advised  that  the  gentleman  sent  by  the  queen  of 
France  to  visit  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  returned  here.  He  has  not 
yet  left  again.  It  is  true  he  has  not  been  well,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  anything  about  his  journey  except  that  he  had  been  to 
visit  that  Queen.  Luis  de  Paz  took  the  letters  I  wrote  to  Cecil,  to 
the  Queen  and  to  Robert  as  I  have  an  u^nderstanding  with  a  person 
with  whom  he  can  talk  and  who  only  trusts  him.  These  are  so 
suspicious  and  reserved  since  the  Bishop's  secretary  played  him 
that  wicked  trick  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  them  except  by  the 
intermediation  of  certain  persons.  My  principal  object  in  sending 
him  was  to  discover  the  state  of  the  Flanders  business,  although 
I  did  not  show  any  indication  of  my  anxiety  or  did  he  bear  any 
but  verbal  instructions  so  that  they  should  not  think  he  wanted  to 
know  officially.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  business  is  going 
on  slowly. 

A  day  or  two  ago  this  Queen  wrote  an  autograph  letter  filling 
a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  who  showed  it  to  a  person 
who  usually  does  her  business  and  told  him  she  was  going  to  answer 
it  herself.  He  saw  the  letter  but  she  ivould  not  let  him  read  it.  They 
keep  up  this  intimacy  between  themselves  and  yet  on  the  other  hand 
the  distrust  exists  tvhich  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter. 

Margaret  Lennox,  one  of  the  pretenders  to  this  crown  and  a  strong 
Catholic,  has  sent  word  to  me  that  I  may  be  sure  that  the  Queen's 
marriage  luith  Lord  Robert  will  not  take  place.  She  says  he  is 
undeceived  and  has  told  her  so  himself.  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  it  did  take  place  or  did  not  so  constantly  are  things 
changing.  In  case  anytliing  fatal  should  happen  to  this  Queen 
I  will  prepare  and  send  to  your  Majesty  a  statement  of  the  rights 
of  the  various  claimants  and  the  support  they  would  be  Ukely  to  gain 
if  occasion  arose. — London,  4th  September  1564. 

l8  Sept.    266.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

This  Queen  arrived  here  in  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  I  had 
audience  of  her  on  the  17th.  She  displayed  great  regret  and  sorrow 
at  the  illness  of  our  lady  the  Queen  and  for  your  Majesty's  grief 
about  it.  She  assured  me  that  her  Ambassador  had  written  to  her 
on  the  2nd,  saying  that  her  Majesty  was  free  of  the  fever.  I  hope 
to  God  this  may  be  true.  I  answered  her  fittingly  in  view  of  her 
apparent  interest  and  the  good  news  she  gave  me,  and  we  talked  for 
a  long  time  on  the  subject,  I  assuring  her  how  fond  your  Majesty 
was  of  her,  and  how  you  had  ordered  me  to  serve  her  and  advise 
your  Majesty  constantly  of  her  health.  With  regard  to  remedyino- 
the  acts  of  the  pirates  who  still  infest  the  seas,  she  has  decided  to 
send  out  a  force  for  the  purpose,  and  has  already  appointed  those 
who  are  to  take  part  in  it,  as  she  promised  me.  1  made  a  repre- 
sentation to  her  again  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  urgent 
necessity  of  doing  this,  and  I  will  continue  to  press  the  point  until 
the  expedition  leaves.  One  of  those  who  are  going,  named 
Appleyard,  who  is  married  to  the  sister  of  Lord  Robert's  former 
wife,  tells  me  they  will  start  in  13  or  14  days.  The  Queen  shows 
great  determination  to  punish  these  thieves  again,  and  is  much 
annoyed  at  the  continual  damage  they  are  said  to  be  inflicting. 
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She  has  appointed  Councillors  Petre,  Mason,  and  Cecil  to  deal  with 
the  Flanders  business. 

I  am  told  by  the  Queen  that  she  is  sending  a  messenger  of 
compliment  and  condolence  to  the  new  Emperor.  The  honours 
will  be  paid  here,  and  St.  Paul's  is  being  prepared  for  the  ceremony. 
The  Queen  said  she  had  received  the  news  late,  and  this  was  the 
reason  she  had  not  sent  to  visit  the  Emperor  before,  but  she  was 
sure  her  messenger  would  be  as  welcome  as  the  earlier  ones. 

I  wrote  lately  that  I  was  informed  this  Queen's  debt  in  Flanders 
amounted  to  240,000  crowns.  The  person  who  informed  me 
(although  he  is  in  a  position  to  know)  made  a  mistake,  and  has 
now  sent  to  say  that  the  sum  is  370,000  crowns.  He  obtained 
fresher  information  as  new  obligations  have  been  entered  into 
deferring  the  payment  until  February  next,  and  they  are  arranging 
with  everyone  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  principal  and  also  on  the 
interest  due.  By  this  means  the  names  of  the  lenders  will  be 
known.  Those  I  have  learnt  hitherto  are  Juan  Kanzabi,  Henrico 
Ranzabi  his  son,  Pedro  Bandala,  and  Cristobal  Prun,  Flemings. — • 
London,  18th  September  1564. 

Attached  to  the  aforegoing  letter  is  the  following  document : — 

Don  Frances  de  Alava  advises  me  that  affairs  in  France  are 
threatening,  and  that  the  Admiral  and  Andalot  have  raised  troops 
and  are  seeking  support  outside  France.  He  feels  sure  they  are 
beginning  in  this  country .  but  I  have  discovered  no  more  than 
I  have  already  written. 

With  regard  to  the  ambassador  of  Duke  William  of  Saxony,  the 
affairs  of  this  country  are  not  in  a  condition  to  allow  of  their 
venturing,  and  their  efforts  are  to  quiet  things  down  as  much  as 
possible  instead  of  raising  fresh  questions.     They  cannot  afford  it. 

The  Qneen  expressed  much  anxiety  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands  should  be  arranged.  She  said  she  desired  it  because 
some  of  the  neighbours  would  be  glad  to  see  these  differences 
continue.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me  plainly  that  these 
neighbours  were  the  French  for  the  sake  of  the  business  it  brought 
them,  and  other  reasons.  Don  Frances,  however,  writes  me  that  the 
queen  of  France  is  most  anxious  that  affairs  there  should  be  settled. 
I  believe  i-athcr  what  the  Queen  tells  me. 

I  am  assured  that  the  person  whom  this  Queen  is  sending  to  visit 
the  Emperor  is  instructed  to  re-open  the  negotiations  about  her 
marriage  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  Lord  Robert  himself 
proposed  it  in  the  Council.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Robert  about  it  as  there  were  so  many  people,  although  I  wished  to 
do  so  as  I  had  received  advice  the  night  before  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  done.  I  told  him  I  wished  for  a  chance  of  communicating  with 
him  at  leisure,  and  he  said  he  would  come  to  my  lodging  so  as  to 
have  more  freedom.  What  they  tell  me  of  this  may  be  true,  and 
they  may  have  some  aim  in  again  raising  the  question,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  if  they  do  bring  it  on  again  it  will  not  be  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  it  into  effect,  but  probably  only  to  temporise  with 
the  Scotch  Queen  whom  she  (Elizabeth)  wishes  to  see  married 
beneath  her  or  not  at  all.  I  will  keep  a  close  look  out  on  this 
business. 
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This  Queen  is  paying  as  much  as  8,000  crowns  a  year  in  Scotland 
for  pensions  and  allowances  to  some  of  the  principal  people  to  keep 
them  favourable  to  her,  and  to  obtain  advice  of  what  is  passing. 
They  therefore  dissemble,  although  they  tell  me  most  of  them  are 
Catholics  who  receive  this  money.  The  fear  of  disturbances  there 
of  which  I  wrote  has  not  been  manifested  since,  although  I  am  told 
that  40  pieces  of  bronze  artillery  have  been  sent  thither  from  France 
on  the  assertion  that  they  are  in  payment  of  a  debt  owing  to  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  in  that  country. 

I  have  just  received  information  that  this  Queen  gives  to  one  of 
her  subjects  1,000  broad  angels  every  year,  he  having  bound  himself 
to  raise  10,000  men  when  she  requires  them. 

23  Sept.    267.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

B.  M.  MS.,        As  your  Highness  knows  the  marchioness  of  Northampton*  is  a 

Add^^'^ob's    gi'^at  favourite  of  the  Queen,  and  I  am  gaining  the  goodwill  of  her 

'       '  intimates,  so  as  to  gain  more  influence   over  her  mistress.     She  is  a 

person    of    great    understanding,   and    is    so    much    esteemed    by 

the    Queen    that    some    little    friction    exists     between    her    and 

Robert.     I  understand,  however,  that  she  bears  herself  towards  him 

in  a  way  that  together  with  other  things  that  can  be  better  imagined 

than  described  make  me  doubt  sometimes   whether  Robert's  position 

is  so  irregular  as  many  think.     It  is  nothing  for  princes  to  hear  evil, 

even  without  giving  any  cause  for  it. 

Before  the  Queen  came  back  I  went  to  visit  the  Marchioness  of 
Northampton,  and  when  I  was  taking  my  leave  she  said  she  had 
something  important  to  say  to  me  which  she  must  defer  to  another 
day,  and  in  consequence  of  the  return  here  of  the  Queen  I  did  not 
go  again  for  six  or  seven  days,  when  on  the  15th  instant  I  sent  to 
ask  after  the  Marchioness'  indisposition,  and  to  ask  her  if  I  could 
visit  her  that  afternoon.  She  sent  to  say  that  she  should  be 
delighted,  and  T  went  by  water  to  Westminster,  where  she  lives, 
and  there  found  the  Queen,  who  had  gone  over  from  St.  James'  to 
dine  with  her  almost  alone  and  was  there  when  I  had  sent  word,  as 
I  afterwards  found  out.  They  played  me  this  trick  between  them 
and  kept  the  secret  until  I  was  in  the  Queen's  {)resence,  and  then 
laughed  greatly  at  it.  I  was  there  until  almost  night,  the  Marchioness 
on  her  couch  and  the  Queen  near  her.  What  passed  were  mostly 
tales  told  by  the  Queen  and  ordinary  conversation,  into  which  she 
was  constantly  slipping  some  slight  allusions  to  marriage.  I  told 
her  she  was  wrong  to  keep  the  world  in  suspense  and  ought  to 
decide.  She  laughed  and  said  she  had  something  to  say  to  me  about 
our  business,  and  on  her  return  at  nightfall  to  St.  James'  through 
the  park  she  went  on  foot,  although  she  had  a  carriage  waiting  and 
took  me  part  of  the  way  with  her.  On  the  way  she  said  that  a  fool 
who  was  about  there  had  advised  her  never  to  marry  a  Geiman,  as 

*  The  Marchioness  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Cobham,  and  had  heen  married  in  her 
early  youth  to  William  Parr,  marquis  of  Northampton,  brother  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr. 
A  doubtfully  legal  divorce  had  been  previously  obtained  by  him  from  his  former  wife, 
and  his  second  marriage  had  been  declared  invalid  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Elizabeth 
had  recognised  it,  but  -was  quite  ready  to  throw  the  matter  in  his  teeth  when  angry. 
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they  were  bad  men.     She  spoke  about  nothing  else  and  made  me 
turn  back,  so  that  I  might  return  by  water,  as  I  had  come. 

I  learn  on  good  authority  that  Lord  Kobert  has  no  chance,  and 
the  talk  is  now  all  about  the  Archduke.  The  Queen  has  even  said 
something  about  visiting  the  Emperor. — 23rd  September  1564. 

2  Oct.     268.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

On  the  30th  ultimo  I  received  the  good  news  of  the  victory  of  the 
"  Penon "  at  which  everybody  was  pleased,  not  only  Catholics  but 
others,  as  the  battle  was  against  Moors  and  secured  the  safety  of  the 
seas  for  those  who  pass  over  the  Straits. 

I  sent  to  Lord  Robert  yesterday  the  account  of  the  victory  sent 
by  Captain  Francisco  Eraso  to  your  Majesty  in  order  that  he  might 
show  it  to  the  Queen.  Robert  sent  a  gentleman  of  the  Chamber  to 
say  that  as  the  Queen  had  a  very  bad  cold  she  could  not  give  me 
audience  as  I  had  requested  for  the  purpose  of  thanking  her  for  a 
deer  she  had  sent  me  the  day  before,  and  because  she  said  she 
wished  greatly  to  see  me.  I  believe  she  wanted  to  speak  to  me 
about  the  business  of  the  States  which  they  are  desirous  of  settling, 
as  I  hear.  I  have  sent  a  full  account  of  the  position  of  this  business 
to  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  consequently  do  not  refer  thereto  in 
this.  On  Michaelmas  day,  with  the  usual  ceremony,  here  the  Queen 
created  Lord  Robert,  Baron  and  earl  of  Leicester  which  they  say  is 
a  title  usually  given  to  the  second  sons  of  the  kings  of  England. 
There  were  the  usual  rejoicings  and  dancing  in  the  palace  on  the 
day  in  question  at  which  the  French  ambassador  was  present,  and 
as  he  told  me  when  he  came  to  give  me  a  description  of  the  feast, 
he  heard  of  it  two  days  before  when  he  was  with  the  Queen  and 
invited  himself  to  be  present.  Cecil  had  told  me  this  the  day 
before  giving  me  to  understand  by  hints  that  the  ambassador  was  a 
friend  of  Robert's.  I  told  him  I  understood  that  was  so,  and  I  had 
heard  even  that  his  father  was  much  attached  to  the  French.  He 
said  that  it  was  true  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  be  present  at 
the  feast.  I  told  him  that  even  when  I  was  invited  I  did  not  care 
much  for  merry  makings  now,  and  much  less  when  I  invited  myself 

Cecil  told  me  that  the  Queen  commanded  him  to  visit  the  Emperor 
jointly  with  Throgmorton,  and  although  he  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  excuse  himself  from  the  journey  he  had  not  been  able  to.  I 
understand  that  the  artfulness  of  his  rivals  has  procured  this  com- 
mission for  him  in  order  in  the  meantime  to  put  someone  in  his  place 
which  certainly  would  be  a  good  thing.  His  wife  has  petitioned 
the  Queen  to  let  her  husband  stay  at  home  as  he  is  weak  and 
delicate.  This,  they'tell  me,  has  made  the  business  doubtful,  and  I 
do  not  know  for  certain  what  will  be  done,  nor  indeed,  is  anything 
sure  here  from  one  hour  to  another  except  the  hatching  of  falsehoods 
which  always  goes  on.  Love  has  but  little  influence  over  them. 
Fear  is  more  effectual  when  you  can  frighten  them  which  you 
cannot  do  when  you  try  unless  they  see  a  reason.  Their  change- 
ableness  and  inconstancy  will  cause  me  to  write  things  that  will 
never  happen,  but  the  fault  will  not  be  mine  or  my  informants'. 
They  are  to-day  commencing  the  honours  to  the  Emperor  which  will 
end  to-morrow. 
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As  the  bonds  of  those  who  have  lent  money  to  the  Queen  in 
Flanders  are  renewed  I  will  go  on  sending  the  names  in  addition  to 
the  four  mentioned  in  my  last.  I  have  learnt  those  named  in  the 
enclosed  statement  and  the  amount  owing  to  each  one. 

I  am  expecting  every  day  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  hitherto  because  Cecil  keeps  it  in  his 
desk. — London,  2nd  October  1564. 

7  Oct.     269.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

I  have  received  all  your  letters  written  in  July,  August,  and  4th 
September,  and  by  them  and  those  you  have  sent  to  Madame  I  am 
informed  of  the  steps  you  have  taken  in  all  pending  negotiations, 
and  also  what  Luis  de  Paz  had  done  when  you  sent  him  to  the  court. 
We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  intelligence  you  send,  but  there  is  not 
much  to  answer  except  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way 
you  have  proceeded  with  the  Queen  and  Council,  and  enjoin  you  to 
continue  it,  and  try  to  obtain  an  effectual  redress  for  the  robberies, 
injuries  and  wrongs,  which  have  been  done  to  our  subjects,  and  the 
assurance  of  safety  for  navigation  in  future,  in  such  sort  as  shall 
demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  the  goodwill  which  you  say  the  Queen 
evinces.  If  she  is  earnest  in  her  desire  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
means  of  doing  what  she  promises  with  diligence  and  due  severity 
with  the  offenders.  Let  me  know  the  result  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  as  no  doubt  you  have,  seeing  that  the  deputies  were  to  meet 
again  at  the  end  of  September  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  these 
matters.  "With  respect  to  the  business  of  the  States  of  Flanders  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  my  sister, 
and  she  will  instruct  you  from  day  to  day  how  you  are  to  proceed. 
I  write  to  her  to-day  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  fitting  to  make 
the  Antwerp  people  desist  from  the  negotiations  they  are  carrying 
on,  and  order  them  to  attempt  nothing  without  her  concurrence  and 
express  orders.  She  will  inform  you  what  measures  she  has  adopted. 
You^  did  very  well  in  advising  me  and  her  what  was  being  done  in 
this  business. 

As  the  nine  ships  you  mention  were  to  sail,  it  was  a  very  apposite 
step  for  you  to  take  in  demanding  that  they  should  give  security, 
that  they  would  commit  no  damage  on  our  subjects  or  coasts,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  without  the  Queen's  license. 

Advise  me  what  has  taken  place  in  this  matter,  since  and  how  the 
edict  which  you  mention  on  the  subject  is  being  obeyed,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  what  else  had  better  be  done. 

You  have  pleased  me  by  trying  to  discover  the  state  of  the  treasury 
and  finances  of  the  Queen ;  what  she  owes  and  what  she  has,  and 
you  will  keep  me  acquainted  with  whatever  else  you  can  learn  on 
the  subject. 

Don  Frances  de  Alava  has  already  sent  me  the  heads  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  French,  but  still,  if  you  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
complete  document  as  it  was  signed  I  should  be  glad  for  you  to 
send  it,  in  case  it  should  differ  from  the  heads  as  stated  by  Don 
Frances,  and  of  which  I  send  you  copy  enclosed  for  comparison.  If 
you  find  them  the  same  you  need  not  send  it. 
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We  have  nothing  to  add  about  Scotch  affairs  and  Lord  Robert's 
misunderstanding  with  Cecil  to  what  we  wrote  on  the  5th  of  August, 
but  to  instruct  you  to  follow  the  course  laid  down  and  advise  us 
Avhat  happens  in  either  matter. 

Wc  approve  of  the  radical  investigation  you  proposed  to  make,  as 
to  which  of  the  claimants  has  the  real  right  to  the  succession  in  case 
of  the  Queen's  death  and  the  party  each  would  have  in  the  country. 
When  you  have  set  it  down  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  send  me  a 
statement  of  it,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enjoin  you  to  draw 
it  up  with  great  caution  and  secrecy,  as  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
Queen  were  to  hear  of  it  she  would  be  indignant,  aud  would 
conceive  a  thousand  fancies  and  suspicions. 

Since  you  thought  it  was  not  a  favourable  season  to  ask  at  present 
for  a  church  for  Catholics,  there  is  no  more  to  say  about  it,  except 
that  as  you  are  on  the  spot  you  will  not  fail  to  make  the  request  at 
the  time  and  juncture  you  consider  most  opportune  and  not  before. 
We  leave  it  entirely  to  your  good  judgment  to  do  it,  or  otherwise 
according  to  circumstances.  With  respect  to  your  request  that  I 
should  write  a  letter  to  that  Queen  in  favour  of  the  imprisoned 
Bishops  to  be  used  in  case  they  proceed  to  extremities  with  them,  as 
is  feared  this  winter,  I  have  ordered  such  letter  to  be  written,  and  it 
will  be  enclosed  to  you  in  this.  You  will  use  it  as  and  when  you 
think  it  will  be  most  effectual.  There  is  no  reason  to  ask  my 
brother  the  Emperor  to  write  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject. 

Respecting  the  body  of  Bishop  Quadra,  I  have  ordered  2,000 
crowns  to  be  provided  to  pay  what  he  owed  and  dismiss  his  servants, 
as  my  sister  will  have  advised  you  and  ordered  what  you  were  to  do 
about  it.  The  improvement  in  the  Queen  continues,  and  with  God's 
help  she  will  soon  be  quite  well.  Thanks  to  Him  the  Prince  is  so 
already. — Madrid,  7th  October  1564. 

9  Oct.      270.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

I  wrote  on  the  2nd  October  that  the  Queen  being  rather  unwell 
had  not  given  me  audience  although  she  has  of  her  own  accord 
offered  me  one  saying  that  she  wished  to  see  me.  On  the  6th  instant 
at  11  Lord  Robert  who  is  now  called  the  earl  of  Leicester,  sent 
word  to  me  that  the  Queen  was  better  and  would  be  glad  if  I  would 
go  and  see  her  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  did  not  appoint 
an  earlier  hour  because  the  French  ambassador  was  to  go  at  1,  and 
he  was  keeping  back  a  courier  he  had  to  send  to  his  master  until 
he  had  spoken  with  her.  I  replied  thanking  him  for  the  kind 
attention  of  advising  me,  but  as  I  had  requested  audience  three  days 
before  it  seemed  to  me  that  even  with  the  urgency  of  having  to  send 
off  a  courier  it  was  not  just  that  he  (the  French  ambassador)  should 
have  an  audience  before  me,  and  accordingly,  in  about  two  hours 
I  sent  to  say  that  I  had  no  courier  to  send  off  or  any  particular 
business  except  to  visit  the  Queen,  and  that  my  visit  might  be 
deferred  to  a  day  when  she  was  not  so  busy,  as  I  had  no  desire 
to  be  importunate  when  she  was  otherwise  engaged.  He  (Leicester) 
sent  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  busy  and  that  I 
could  go  at  3  as  the  French  ambassador  would  go  very  soon,  and 
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would  not  be  detained.  I  did  not  reply  to  this  as  I  did  not  think 
I  should  go  in  view  of  what  I  have  said,  and  feeling  somewhat 
annoyed  about  it  and  wishing  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
mystery  of  precedence  in  the  matter  and,  if  not,  to  make  them  more 
considerate  in  future,  I  sent  Antonio  de  Guaras  as  if  on  his  own 
account  to  let  them  know,  by  visiting  in  a  friendly  way  Benito 
Spinola,  who  is  a  great  familiar  of  Robert,  that  I  was  rather  nettled 
that  the  French  ambassador  had  been  present  at  his  feast  whilst  I 
had  heard  nothing  about  it  from  him.  Robert  sent  Spinola  to  me  at 
once  to  say  that  I  had  no  reason  to  think  that  he  had  any  particular 
friendship  with  the  Ambassador  or  wished  to  please  him  so  much  as 
me,  the  truth  being  that  after  his  own  Queen  there  was  no  Prince 
in  the  world  under  whom  he  was  so  greatly  obliged  to  serve  as  your 
Majesty  whose  servant  he  had  been,  and  to  whom  he  owed  his  life 
and  all  he  had.  He  said  that  in  this  there  was  no  doubt,  and  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  that  not  only  he  but  also  the  Queen  were  so 
much  attached  to  me  that  they  were  quite  lost  without  me.  It  was 
true  that  the  French  ambassador  went  sometimes  for  a  formal 
audience  and  at  other  times  without  ceremony  and  familiarly,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  giving  him  a  friendly  reception.  He 
(Robert)  had  been  prevented  by  his  many  occupations  from  coming 
to  see  me,  and  infoiraing  me  of  the  honour  the  Queen  had  conferred 
upon  him,  and  the  French  ambassador  was  present  at  the  feast  on 
Michaelmas  day  when  the  Queen  conferred  the  title  upon  liim  because 
he  (the  Ambassador)  had  brought  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael  from 
the  Frencli  King,  which  order  he  (Robert)  had  not  yet  accepted,  but 
had  begged  the  Queen  to  direct  him  not  to  accept.  This,  ho  said, 
was  the  reason  why  the  Ambassador  had  been  present,  and  I  might  be 
sure  that  there  was  no  Prince  in  tiie  world  he  would  so  willingly 
serve  as  your  Majesty.  In  proof  of  this  and  of  the  truth  of  his 
present  message  he  sent  me  a  ring  of  black  enamel  that  he  always 
wore,  and  which  I  have  seen  on  his  finger.  I  replied  that  I  had 
not  the  smallest  complaint  to  make,  or  indeed  the  thought  of 
making  any,  he  being  so  distinguished  a  person,  and  naturally  grateful 
as  he  had  always  professed  himself  to  be.  I  was  satisfied  of  his  virtue 
and  his  intelligence,  and  therefore  was  certain  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
said  in  your  Majesty's  favour.  For  my  own  part,  desirous  as  I  was 
of  serving  the  Queen  and  anxious  for  his  individual  aggrandisement, 
I  was  sure  of  his  goodwill,  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  on  that 
head.  To  Spinola,  however,  as  a  friend  and  one  attached  to  your 
Majesty  as  he  professed  himself  to  be,  I  might  point  out  that  I  had 
some  reason  for  displeasure,  not  from  anj'  intention  assuredly  on  their 
part  as  there  was  no  attempt  at  concealment,  but  from  inadvertence 
When  the  Queen  at  Sackville's  house  had  commanded  me  to  supper, 
the  Ambassador  had  dined  there  the  same  day.  It  was  true  the 
explanation  given  by  the  Queen  was  that  the  Ambassador  was 
awaiting  her  in  the  house  with  a  letter  from  his  mistress,  but  on  the 
Queen's  return  here  from  her  hunting  she  had  given  an  audience 
first  to  the  Ambassador.  As  he  had  asked  first,  perhaps  this  was  of 
no  importance,  but  these  things  being  now  joined  by  this  last  event 
had  made  me  somewhat  chary  for  fear  of  something  untoward 
happening  in  her  presence.     It  was  a  matter  which  did  not  admit 
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of  indifference,  and  they  might  be  sure  that  I  should  not  treat  it 
carelessly. 

After  some  conversation  on  this  point  he  (Spinola)  turned  again  of 
his  own  accord  to  tlie  sending  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and 
suggested  to  me  that  he  (Robert)  being  so  firm  an  adherent  of  your 
Majesty,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  send  him  the  Golden  Fleece 
if  it  could  be  managed,  so  as  to  bind  him  still  closer.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  advice,  but  said  that  this  was  a  matter  that  could  not 
even  be  mentioned  to  your  Majesty  as  you  were  so  jealous  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  you  would  not  give  your  order  to  anyone  who 
was  not  a  publicly  professed  Catholic.  He  was  obliged  to  make  the 
best  of  this,  and  confessed  I  was  right,  and  with  that  left  me. 

The  next  day  Robert  sent  to  ask  me  to  dine  with  him  as  I  could 
pass  from  his  apartments  to  those  of  the  Queen  at  an  early  hour. 
I  accepted,  and  in  the  morning  he  sent  Randolph,  who  is  the  man 
the  Queen  sent  to  Scotland,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  to  attend 
service  at  a  church,  and  begged  me  to  wait  for  him  as  he  would  call 
for  me,  and  take  me  to  his  lodging,  He  came  as  promised  and  brought 
with  him  his  brother  the  earl  of  Warwick,  Secretary  Cecil  and  other 
gentlemen.  He  came  early  and  we  were  in  his  room  some  time 
before  dinner  where  he  reiterated  his  offers  and  desire  to  serve 
your  Majesty.  The  business  of  the  states  of  Flanders  was  also 
discussed,  they  giving  me  to  understand  that  it  would  be  very  well 
if  the  affair  were  arranged,  and  that  the  French  Ambassador  was 
pressing  that  the  convention  should  be  made  in  France.  I  afterwards 
went  to  the  Queen,  who  told  me  she  had  enjoyed  herself  very  much 
and  congratulated  me  upon  the  victory  of  Penon  both  on  account 
of  its  being  for  the  advantage  of  your  Majesty  and  because  it 
was  against  the  infidels.  It  was  a  great  honour  to  your  Majesty 
to  gain  such  battles,  seeing  the  usual  indifference  of  Christian 
Princes  to  the  growth  of  these  great  and  common  enemies.  I 
spoke  to  her  about  the  ships  she  had  ready  to  clear  the  seas  and 
capture  thieves,  and  pressed  her  to  expedite  their  departure,  to 
which  she  replied  that  all  speed  was  being  made.  I  know  from 
other  quarters  and  from  Cecil  that  this  is  true,  and  they  only  await 
fair  weather  to  sail  as  all  is  now  ready. 

The  courts  of  justice  open  for  business  again  to-day,  and  the  cases 
respecting  restitution  of  stolen  property  will  now  be  heard.  The 
Queen  also  spoke  of  this,  and  I  asked  her  to  order  a  certain  course 
to  be  adopted  in  the  despatch  of  the  cases,  that  will  expedite  the 
business,  as  has  been  arranged  with  me  by  a  person  of  experience  in 
these  matters.  She  answered  that  she  should  be  glad  to  do  anything 
for  the  speedy  and  favourable  termination  of  the  business,  and  referred 
it  to  Cecil  to  manage.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  promised  me  ail  his 
good  offices.  He  was  bound,  he  said,  for  the  honour  of  his  mistress 
and  the  country  to  administer  impartial  justice,  and  as  these  cases 
were  to  be  heard  in  my  presence  he  trusted  that  they  would  be 
satisfactorily  despatched.  If  at  any  time  I  thought  this  was  not 
the  case  he  would  attend  to  it  if  informed. 

The  person  who  writes  for  me  forgot  to  enclose  the  memorandum 
of  the  persons  who  have  lent  money  to  the  Queen.     It  is  enclosed. 
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The  following  document  is  attached  to  the  aforegoing  letter : — 
This  Queen  wrote  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  by  the  Gentleman  of 
the  Chamber*  who  came  here,  saying  that  she  had  not  been  able  for 
certain  reasons  to  hold  the  Parliament  at  present,  and  consequently 
had  not  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  kingdom, 
but  it  would  be  dealt  with  when  Parliament  sat.  Verbally,  she 
told  the  gentleman  that  she  was  not  so  old  yet  that  they  need 
continually  keep  her  death  before  her  eyes  by  talking  about  the 
succession. 

Cecil  tells  these  heretical  Bishops  to  look  after"  their  clergy  as  the 
queen  is  determined  to  reform  them  in  their  customs,  and  even  in  their 
dress,  as  the  diversity  that  exists  in  everything  cannot  be  tolerated. 
He  directs  that  they  should  be  careful  how  they  treat  those  of  the 
old  faith  ;  to  avoid  calumniating  them,  or  persecuting  or  harrying 
them.     I  understand  they  are  very  displeased  at  it. 

As  I  have  advised,  Cecil's  favour  iias  been  wavering,  but  he  knows 
how  to  please,  and  avoids  saying  things  the  Queen  does  not  wish  to 
hear,  and,  above  all,  as  I  am  told,  can  flatter  her,  so  he  has  kept  his 
place,  and  things  are  in  the  same  position  as  formerly.  Robert 
makes  the  best  of  it.  The  outward  demonstrations  are  fair  but  the 
inner  feelings  the  same  as  before.  I  do  not  know  how  long  they 
will  last.  They  dissemble,  but  Cecil  has  more  wit  than  all  of  them. 
Their  envy  of  him  is  very  great. 

This  Queen,  referring  no  doubt  to  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  told 
me  that  she  had  had  to  conceal  her  real  feelings  to  prevail  with  her 
subjects  in  matters  of  religion,  but  that  God  knew  her  heart,  which 
was  true  to  His  service.  She  said  other  things  to  give  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  right  in  spirit,  but  not  so  clearly  as  I  could  have 
wished.  There  was  no  good  opportunity  of  carrying  this  conversation 
further. 

I  told  her,  as  I  am  sure  she  knew,  that  her  preachers  spoke  ill  of 
her  because  she  had  a  cross  on  the  altar  of  her  chapel,  and  that  they 
did  in  this  a  daring  disrespect  to  her  person.  She  signified  that  she 
should  order  crosses  to  be  put  into  the  churches,  and  that  some  of 
the  newly  rebuilt  ones  have  stone  crosses,  not  inside  but  on  the 
towers.  She  said  also,  "  They  charge  me  with  a  good  many  things 
"  in  iny  own  country  and  elsewhere,  and,  amongst  others,  that 
"  I  show  more  favour  to  Robert  than  is  fitting  ;  speaking  of  me  as 
"  they  might  speak  of  an  immodest  woman.  I  am  not  surprised 
"  that  the  occasion  for  it  should  have  been  given  by  a  young  woman 
"  and  young  man  of  good  qualities,  to  whose  merits  and  goodness 
"  I  have  showii  favour,  although  not  so  much  as  he  deserves,  but 
"  God  knows  how  great  a  slander  it  is,  and  a  time  will  come  when 
"  the  world  will  know  it.  My  life  is  in  the  open,  and  I  have  so 
"  so  many  witnesses  that  I  cannot  understand  how  so  bad  a  judg- 
"  ment  can  have  been  formed  of  me." 

She  afterwards  spoke  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  praising  her 
beauty,  and  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  heard  that  she  was  going  to 
marry  our  Prince.  I  laughed,  and  said  that  I  was  told  it  was  more 
likely  to  be  the  king  of  France.     She  said  no,  that  was  not  so, 

*  sir  James  Mehi). 
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because  the  queens  of  France  and  Scotland  were  on  bad  terms 
respecting  a  certain  affair,  and  the  French  had  approached  her 
(Elizabeth)  with  a  view  to  her  marrying  their  King,  assuring  her 
that  she  could  do  it  better,  and  that  it  was  a  more  suitable  marriage 
than  that  which  your  Majesty  contracted  with  her  sister.  She, 
however,  had  laughed  at  it,  and  treated  it  as  a  thing  not  to  be 
spoken  of  considering  their  ages. — London,  9th  October  1564. 

14  Oct.     271.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Since  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  9th  instant,  the  foUowing 
lias  happened.  Bonner,  the  good  bishop  of  London,  being  imprisoned 
in  the  public  jail  here,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  Office  asit  is 
called,  secretly  obtained  a  summons  against  the  said  Bishop,  requiring 
him  to  appear  in  the  matter  of  the  oath  which  had  already  been 
demanded  of  him,  acknowledging  the  Queen  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Church.  The  summons  was  issued  at  a  place  twenty-nine  miles  off 
before  witnesses  in  absentia  and  with  great  secrecy,  so  that  the 
Bishop  should  not  hear  of  it  and  be  accused  of  contempt  when  the 
case  came  on.  By  God's  good  pleasure  the  summons  and  the  pro- 
ceedings already  taken  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Catholic 
on  the  very  day  the  term  for  appearance  expired,  and  he  gave 
prompt  notice  to  the  Bishop,  who  at  once  appeared  for  judgment. 
When  his  adversaries  knew  of  this  they  did  not  present  the  allega- 
tions made  at  the  issuing  of  the  summons,  but  as  the  judges  learnt 
that  the  Bishop  was  there,  they  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  his 
coming  and  were  told  the  truth  of  the  matter.  A  new  summons 
was  then  issued  and  the  case  will  now  be  commenced,  so  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  those  who  love 
not  the  goodness  of  the  Bishop  and  the  other  prisoners,  and  to  see 
what  is  likely  to  be  done  in  these  affairs  generally.  The  intentions 
of  the  Protestants  are  evident  from  these  underhand  proceedings. 

This  Queen  is  well  in  health.  They  say  this  country  has  not 
been  so  healthy  as  it  is  now  for  a  long  time. — London,  14th  October 
1564. 

14  Oct.     272.    The  Sajie  to  the  Same. 

Lord  Robert,  who  is  now  called  the  earl  of  Leicester,  came  to  my 
lodging  on  the  13th  instant  in  the  afternoon  with  Throgmorton,  and 
after  passing  some  time  in  conversation  he  took  me  apart  and  again 
repeated  the  usual  professions  of  his  desire  to  serve  your  Majesty, 
and  then  went  on  to  say  how  advantageous  it  would  be  to  you  that 
this  business  about  the  Netherlands  should  be  settled.  I  replied  in 
the  terms  which  I  coftvey  to  the  duchess  of  Parma,  telling  him  of 
the  confidence  your  Majesty  reposed  in  him  and  your  desire  to  see 
him  advanced ;  and  then  repeated  to  him  what  the  Queen  had 
mentioned  to  me  about  religion,  which  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on 
the  9th  instant.  I  said,  that  as  a  good  opportunity  now  offered,  he 
ought  not  to  lose  it  as  I  discerned  in  the  Queen  a  great  goodwill, 
and  if  she  married  him  and  reduced  her  country  to  obedience  to  the 
Catholic  Church  your  Majesty  would  greatly  favour  him.  This,  I 
said,  would  show  how  desirous  your  Majesty  was  to  support  him, 
and  matters  might  be  managed  in  such  sort  that  the  Queen  should 
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be  firmly  seated,  and  he  in  possession  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
which  he  deserved.  To  this  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  Queen  would  ever  effect  the  marriage  as  she  had  deferred  it  so 
long,  but  he  showed  great  gratitude  for  my  offers  omitting,  however, 
any  reply  about  religion.  It  is  true  that  this  omission  may  have 
arisen  from  his  want  of  skill  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  rather  than 
from  any  other  reasou. 

After  this,  seeing  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  his  mind  the  subject 
of  the  Catholics,  by  reason  of  the  bishop  of  London's  affair,  statement 
of  which  is  enclosed,  I  reminded  him  that  the  Catholics  trusted  in 
the  Queen  and  him,  as  I  believed  the  Bishops  and  others  owed  their 
lives  to  him,  and  that  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Catholic  Princes 
Iq  consequence.  He  had  also  gained  great  popularity  amongst  the 
Catholics  of  this  country,  who  it  could  not  be  denied  were  very 
numerous,  much  more  so  than  those  of  the  new  religion  with  whom 
the  Queen  and  he  were  unpopular,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
fear  of  the  many  good  Catholics  who  love  her,  they  (the  Protestants) 
would  have  placed  her  in  a  very  troulalous  position  before  now.  This 
could  be  easily  seen  by  the  line  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  book 
about  the  succession,  which  it  appeared  was  to  go  unpunished,  whilst 
proceedings  were  commenced  against  those  who  humbly  and  worthily 
did  their  duty.  I  was  surprised  at  the  action  against  the  Bishop, 
and  again  reminded  him  to  consider  the  matter  well.  He  replied 
that  the  Queen  had  not  known  what  was  being  done  against  the 
Bishop  at  first,  although  he  had  allowed  himself  to  say  very 
opprobrious  words  of  the  Queen  and  others,  and  had  been  extremely 
unpopular  in  the  country. 

I  said  very  likely  this  was  raised  by  his  enemies,  and  this  matter 
.should  be  handled  very  carefully  as  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  were 
upon  it.  I  told  him  this  as  a  friend  who  wished  him  well.  If  the 
Catholic  party  cooled  towards  him,  the  other  side  would  not  avail 
him,  and  he  would  entirely  lose  all  he  had  gained  whilst  he  had 
looked  towards  them.  He  seemed  favourably  impressed,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  he  will  do.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  Catholics  had 
the  spirit  possessed  by  their  opponents  they  would  be  much  more 
respected,  for  Robert  himself  confessed  that  they  are  in  a  large 
majority,  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  evil  lies  in  the  universal 
distrust,  for  a  father  dares  not  trust  his  own  son.  I  have  let  the 
Bishop  know  that  I  will  help  him  if  he  informs  me  what  I  can  do. 
I  am  informed  that  he  certainly  is  a  man  of  much  virtue  and 
firmness. 

Referring  to  the  remarks  of, the  Queen  and  Robert  respecting  the  evil 
words  said  by  the  Bishop  and  other  Catholics  about  her  and  others, 
I  have  advised  the  Catholics  to  avoid  all  occasion  for  such  accusations 
as  it  is  not  prudent  to  offend  the  Queen,  but  rather  to  treat  matters 
that  are  not  against  their  conscience  with  moderation  and  reserve, 
since  they  owe  to  God  a  respect  for  their  superiors.  Even  if  they 
had  strength  to  resist  them  with  arms  in  their  hands  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  do  so,  and  much  less  now  that  they  are  in  such  evident 
peril,  and  their  enemies  will  certainly  bring  this  up  against  them. 

The  Catholics  have  greatly  rejoiced  at  your  Majesty's  action,  and 
they  are  inexpressibly  consoled. 
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There  lately  arrived  here  an  Englishman  named  Moore,  who  has 
been  to  Louvain,  as  I  am  told,  and  to  Rome,  a  refugee  for  religion's 
sake.  He  has  now  returned  saying,  that  he  saw  such  bad  things  in 
Rome  that  he  has  come  round  to  the  new  religion. 

According  to  this  he  must  have  departed  the  same  as  he  came 
back,  and  have  left  God  for  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  The  new 
bishop  of  London  has  examined  him.  God  grant  that  he  may  have 
done  no  harm  to  any  good  soul.  This  is  the  reason  that  none  dare 
trust  another. 

Five  or  six  months  ago  a  book  was  brought  here  written  in 
English  by  a  Catholic  that  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Those  who 
are  considered  the  most  learned  of  these  folks  put  their  heads 
together  to  answer  it,  and  brought  the  answer  to  the  Council  for 
permission  to  publish  it.  They  were  told  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand it,  that  the  reply  was  not  appropriate,  and  the  Council  would 
not  give  them  leave  to  publish  it.  Another  book  by  the  same  author 
has  now  been  introduced,  better  they  say  than  the  last.  They  are 
much  annoyed,  and  are  trying  to  find  out  who  brought  it  to  this 
country. — London,  14th  October  1564. 

4  Nov.     273.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Things  here  are  as  usual :  the  number  of  Catholics  always  growing 
through  their  seeing  the  bad  conduct  of  the  rest.  Fearing  this,  the 
Protestant  Bishops  are  taking  action  on  the  letters  of  the  Queen's 
Council ,  translation  of  which  I  enclose,  and  they  have  arrested  some 
Catholics.  They  are  also  trying  to  place  Protestant  Governors  in 
the  provinces  so  as  to  have  the  country  on  their  side.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Queen  tells  me  she  is  sure  (as  I  have  written  your 
Majesty)  that  they  will  do  the  Catholics  no  harm,  but  I  am  informed 
that  the  second  Chamberlain  who  is  called  Chinor  (Cheney  ?),  a  great 
Pi-otestant  told  Cecil  four  or  five  days  since  that  he  bad  better 
propose  the  use  of  strong  measures  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
"  Papists "  as  they  call  them.  Cecil  answered  that  he  was  doing 
what  he  could,  but  did  not  know  who  was  at  the  Queen's  ear  to 
soften  her  so  and  render  not  so  zealous  in  this  as  she  should  be.  It 
is  evident  that  their  action  is  to  inspire  fear  and  if  the  troubles  are 
to  be  cured  this  is  the  only  medicine  that  can  be  applied  to  them. 
Certainly  if  they  knew  or  had  any  suspicion  that  the  reduction  of 
the  country  to  the  faith  was  to  be  undertaken  in  earnest  by  those 
who  could  do  it  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  about  it  as  the 
alarm  is  great,  and  with  good  reason,  seeing  the  current  of  feeling, 
the  dissensions  amongst  them  and  other  troubles. 

This  Queen  has  in  her  Council  a  relative  named  Sackville  who 
recently  bad  a  son  in  Rome  where  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  spy.*  The  Pope  investigated  the  matter  and,  finding  the 
accusation  unfounded,  released  him  and  called  him  to  his  presence, 
treated  him  well  and  had  some  conversation  with  him  on  events  in 
this  country.  The  Pope  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Queen  did 
not  see  her  error.     Sackville's  son  answered  that  she  acted  as  she 

*  Sir  Thomaa  Sackyille  afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst  the  poet.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Piohard  Sackville  the  Queen's  cousin  aud  a  member  of  her  Council. 
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did  out  of  fear  that  if  she  gave  in  her  obedience  to  the  Church  she 
would  lose  her  right  to  the  throne  on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy  and 
the  Catholic  Princes  would  press  her  to  marry  to  their  satisfaction 
or  would  give  her  trouble.  The  Pope  replied  to  this  that  if  she 
would  submit,  he  with  the  Sacred  College  would  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  give  her  security  and  he  would  promise  her  also 
that  your  Majesty,  the  King  of  France  and  the  other  Catholic 
Princes  would  place  no  impediment  to  her  marrying  as  she  desired. 
The  young  man  went  to  Flanders  and  wrote  to  his  father  from  there 
and  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  the  letters  were  delivered.  She  answered 
them  without  Cecil  or  his  friends  knowing  anything  about  it,  and 
this  would  be  the  best  part  of  the  business  if  anything  was  likely 
to  come  of  it.  I  fear,  however,  it  is  all  words  and  pastime,  as  this 
is  tlieir  usual  manner  of  negotiating,  and  they  are  not  much  to  be 
trusted.  Mothing  fresh  has  been  heard  from  Scotland  since  the 
Queen  restored  his  estates  to  Lord  Lennox.  He  has  written  to  this 
Queen  informing  her  that  as  his  relatives  and  lawyers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  presence  of  his  son  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  these 
estates  he  begs  her  to  give  him  leave  to  come  and  take  joint  posses- 
sion with  him.  The  Queen  replied  to  Lady  Margaret  congratulating 
her  on  the  restoration  of  her  husband's  estate  and  said  she  would  be 
pleased  to  give  her  son  the  license  requested.  This  was  repeated  to 
her  also  by  Cecil  and  Leicester,  and  after  the  license  was  granted  the 
next  day  the  Queen  said  to  Margaret  that  she  was  very  vexed  and 
offended  at  her  husband  for  having  asked  for  the  license  for  the  son 
with  all  tills  caution  saying  that  his  lawyers  had  advised  liim  that 
his  son's  presence  was  necessary  to  take  possession  of  the  estate 
when  such  was  not  the  fact.  For  this  reason  she  had  decided  not  to 
give  him  leave  to  go  as  she  would  have  done  willingly  if  she  had 
been  asked  in  a  straightforward  way.  Margaret  explained  the 
matter  in  such  a  way  that  the  Queen  again  said  she  would  give  the 
license  and  would  answer  her  husband's  letter.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  it  has  been  decided  not  to  give  the  license. 

This  is  the  way  with  everything — absolutely  no  certainty.  This 
Lennox,  Margaret  and  her  son  are  Catholics,  and  profess  attachment 
to  your  Majesty.  I  do  what  is  requisite  to  entertain  them  although 
with  great  caution  and  secrecy.  As  Margaret  is  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  succession  and  a  Catholic,  the  Queen  and  her  Ministers  attach 
a  great  deal  of  importance  to  her  and  are  so  suspicuous,  so  excited 
and  so  anxious  that  Margaret  says  they  conduct  themselves  as  if 
they  were  frantic,  and  certainly  she  is  not  far  wrong.  The  treaty  of 
peace  between  this  Queen  and  the  French  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  as  it  is  kept  in  a  place  wliere  it  is  out  of  reach ;  but  I  have 
learnt  from  the  person  who  wrote  it,  who  is  a  true  good  Chatholic 
and  adherent  of  your  Majesty,  that  in  substance  it  only  contains 
the  following,  which  will  serve  until  a  copy  can  be  obtained. 

The  first  is  that  both  parties  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and  as 
regards  the  ancient  rights  they  both  claim  against  each  other  they 
shall  remain  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war  commenced. 

That  the  hostages  who  were  held  by  this  Queen  shall  be  given  up 
as  soon  as  the  120,000  ducats  are  paid.  There  was  no  fresh  league 
or  other  reciprocal  amity  except  the  ordinary  relations. 
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They  tell  me  that  the  principal  understanding  this  Queen  has  in 
Germany  is  with  Count  Mansfeldt  ■who  is  in  her  pay.  She  has  also 
an  arrangement  with  Duke  William  of  Saxony  and  the  negotiations 
are  carried  on  through  Dr.  Christopher  Mont*  who  lives  in  Augsburg. 
I  am  still  assured  that  the  man  who  went  on  behalf  of  this  Queen 
to  Scotland  was  sent  solely  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  with  that  Queen. — London,  4<th  November,  1864. 

13  Nov.    274.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  loth  instant  I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the 
7th  ultimo,  and  on  the  12th  requested  audience  of  the  Queen  at 
her  convenience.  They  appointed  three  o'clock  the  same  afternoon, 
when  I  spoke  to  her  on  your  Majesty's  behalf  informing  her  of  the 
news  of  your  Majesty's  health  and  that  of  the  Queen  and  his 
Highness,  whereat  she  expressed  great  pleasure  in  her  wonted  fair 
words.  It  was  nearly  night  when  the  dances  ended,  and  she  asked 
me  whetlier  I  had  letters  from  Flanders  respecting  the  commercial 
question.  I  told  her  that  I  had.  Cecil  arrived,  but  as  the  coun- 
cillors had  not  come  and  it  was  already  late,  the  Queen  thought 
the  matter  had  better  stand  over  until  the  next  day. 

I  have  shown  the  heads  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  this  Queen 
(.sent  by  Don  Frances  de  Alava)  to  the  person  who  wrote  the 
original,  and  saw  the  French  protocol,  and  he  assures  me  that  they 
are  substantially  the  same.  They  are  practically  identical  with 
those  I  sent  your  Majesty  on  the  4th  instant,  but  if  any  other 
point  should  come  to  light  I  will  send  it.  I  will  take  care  to  advise 
continually  the  state  of  the  finances  and  treasury  of  this  Queen, 
and  also  that  which  concerns  the  succession,  the  statement  upon 
which  has  not  yet  been  sent  to  your  Majesty  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  person  who  understands  the  question  and  who  can  be  trusted 
with  the  secret.  Your  Majesty's  letter  in  favour  of  the  imprisoned 
Bishops  and  others  has  duly  amved  and,  as  I  have  already  written, 
will  be  used  in  the  way  that  may  appear  most  desirable.  The  same 
course  will  be  pursued  with  respect  to  the  demand  for  a  church 
where  Catholics  may  hear  Mass,  when  a  favourable  opportunity 
presents  itself.  The  duchess  of  Parma  has  written  me  what  your 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order  with  regard  to  the  body  of 
Bishop  Quadra.  This  shall  be  effected  without  delay  in  the  best 
way  possible  so  that  we  may  get  out  of  this  lawsuit. 

Postscript  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Ambassador — 

At  this  moment  I  am  informed  that  the  case  against  the  bishop 
of  London  has  been  ordered  to  be  suspended.  The  letter  will, 
therefore,  not  be  presented  now  as  I  had  intended.  —  London, 
13th  November  1564. 

21  Nov.    275.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  have  already  written  that  the  earl  of  Arundel's  business  was  in 
suspense  since  he  went  out  of  office,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  leave 
his  house  here,  and  go  to  another  he  has  some  miles  off  if  he  wished. 
About  four  days  ago  they  made  him  go  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke's 

*  Mundt. 
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house  (the  earl  of  Pembroke  having  beea  very  ill,  and  although 
better  now  still  unable  to  go  out),  and  there  he  was  examined  by 
Cecil  and  others  of  the  Council.  They  have  ordered  him  not  to 
leave  his  house,  and  no  one  one  is  to  visit  him  or  enter  the  house 
except  his  own  people.  I  have  not  learnt  the  cause  of  this  order, 
but  it  is  evident  that  these  people  are  suspicious  that  some  plot  may 
have  been  brewing,  as  the  Earl's  house  has  been  much  frequented  by 
the  principal  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  realm,  many  of  whom  must 
be  concerned  with  him.  No  news  comes  from  France  of  any  particular 
negotiations,  especially  between  Throgmorton  and  the  Admiral, 
although  there  arrived  here"  recently  a  certain  Emmanuel  Aleman, 
a  man  learned  in  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  tongues,  bringing  letters 
of  recommendation  from  some  French  gentlemen.  His  only  object, 
however,  is  to  solicit  the  renewal  of  certain  pensions  which  he  enjoyed 
here  in  the  time  of  King  Henry. 

I  hear  from  Scotland  that  the  Queen  is  trying  to  place  religious 
affairs  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  has  recently  banished  from 
her  court  and  country  a  preacher  who  is  the  chief  of  the  heretics 
there  called  Quenoques  (Knox)  who  was  in  the  pay  of  this  Queen 
and  is  a  bad  sort  of  person.  The  French  are  busy  weaving  some 
fioe  plots  there.  This  Queen  was  determined  to  introduce  some 
reforms  amongst  the  ministers  in  this  country,  but  they  say  she  has 
abandoned  the  intention  as  the  earl  of  Leicester  on  the  persuasion 
of  two  heretical  preachers  promised  that  the  matter  should  not  be 
dealt  with.  I  am  told  that  all  the  peers  have  been  summoned,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  here  although  four  important  ones  are  still 
wanting. 

The  letters  sent  to  the  Bishops  and  provincial  governors,  copy  of 
which  I  enclosed,  have  already  brought  forth  some  statements  drawn 
up  in  form  dictated  from  here  in  which  the  Protestants  were  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  letter  G,  the  moderates  by  another  letter,  and 
the  Catholics  by  another.  In  the  statements  that  have  arrived  the 
numbers  marked  G  are  very  small,  not  six  to  forty  Catholics.  These 
people  are  much  annoyed,  I  am  told,  that  there  are  so  few  men  of 
their  way  of  thinking  whom  they  can  put  into  tiie  governorships  of 
provinces  (lord  lieutenancies  of  counties).  Sidney,  governor  of  Wales, 
who  is  married  to  Leicester's  sister,  has'answered  the  letter  they  sent 
him  by  telling  them  that  if  they  wished  to  put  into  the  provincial 
governments  men  of  the  new  religion,  they  must  send  them  from 
here  as  there  are  none  there.  The  secret  letters  signed  by  Robert  and 
Cecil  were  in  connection  with  some  proceedings  against  two  of  the 
Queen's  accountants  whose  affairs  were  being  investigated  as  they 
are  said  to  have  done  something  against  the  Queen's  interests  and 
those  of  many  other  persons.  It  was  desired  to  discover  the  particulars 
of  the  business^  without  the  parties'  knowledge,  and  the  caution 
with  which  it  was  done  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  referred  to 
some  other  matter. 

They  are  busy  sending  spies  to  all  parts  to  hear  what  is  going  on, 
and  they  order  them  to  say  that  they  are  leaving  here  because  they 
are  Catholics.  I  have  been  informed  that  I  must  be  very  careful 
of  some  of  them,  and  I  am  obliged  to  be  very  cautious,  coming  as 
they  do  to  deceive  under  cloak  of  goodness. 
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This  Queen  has  in  her  chapel  a  chaplain  who  they  say  is  clever  at 
the  organ,  and  whom  they  are  going  to  send  to  Rome,  under  pretence 
of  his  becoming  a  Catliolic,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
Pope's  chapel  and  thence  to  report  what  he  hears.  His  name  is 
Crolys.  I  inform  Cardinal  Pacheco  so  that  he  may  keep  his  eye  on 
him  if  he  goes  thither.— London,  21st  November  1564. 

Nov.  21.    276.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

As  I  have  already  written  to  your  Majesty,  I  have  taken  steps  to 
obtain  justice  with  all  possible  speed  for  your  Majesty's  subjects  who 
have  been  plundered  at  sea.  Although  the  commission  and  order  of 
procedure  in  the  matter  have  been  somewhat  delayed,  the  lawyers 
representing  the  plaintiffs  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  made,  and 
some  result  may  now  shortly  be  attained.  I  send  translation  of  the 
case,  and  will  help  the  matter  forward  to  the  full  extent  of  my  power. 

Some  four  days  since  a  Frenchman  belonging  to  the  household  of 
the  queen  of  Scotland  passed  through  here,  and  lodged  with  the 
French  Ambassador  who  sent  me  word.  He  visited  this  Queen  and 
departed,  but  did  not  go  straight  to  the  Court,  as  the  Ambassador 
tells  me  he  had  first  to  see  Cardinal  Lorraine,  and  thence  would  go  to 
his  own  home  before  going  to  the  Court.  The  Ambassador  told  me 
tliat  he  said  they  were  talking  in  Scotland  of  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  with  Don  John  of  Austria.  He  got  up  very  early  in 
the  morning  to  tell  me  this,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  been 
dreaming  the  night  before.  He  said.  No,  certainly  not.  I  replied 
that  all  I  knew  about  it  was,  that  whoever  married  him  would  be  a 
lucky  woman.  He  told  me  that  he  had  received  news  of  the  illness 
of  his  Queen  (of  France),  and  that  he  was  much  grieved  thereat.  So 
am  I,  said  I,  both  on  account  of  the  pain  it  will  cause  my  King  and 
Queen,  and  for  the  loss  Christendom  will  suffer  if  she  die.  He 
replied,  There  is  nobody  in  the  world  she  thinks  so  much  of  as  your 
Queen,  and  no  one  she  desires  to  please  so  sincerely  as  the  Catholic 
King.  I  said,  Yes,  I  have  the  same  information  from  Don  Frances  de 
Alaya  and  believe  it ;  but  in  Spain  the  Catholics  are  not  satisfied 
with  faith  alone,  they  need  Avorks.  He  then  told  me  what  efforts 
had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  cipher  stolen  from  Don  Frances, 
whom  they  have  satisfied  about  it.  He  made  a  great  deal  of  this, 
and  the  whole  conversation  tended  towards  it,  as  I  had  spoken  very 
strongly  to  him  about  the  business  on  a  former  occasion.  On  the 
13th  instant  there  arrived  at  my  house  a  servant  of  the  king  of 
Portugal  called  Aires  Cardoso.  He  came  by  post  and  brought  me  a 
letter  from  the  King  in  which  I  am  requested  to  help  him  in 
obtaining  an  interview  with  the  Queen  and  advise  him  how  to  go 
about  his  business.  The  object  of  it  is  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
ships  I  have  mentioned  to  your  Majesty  from  sailing  for  Guinea,  and 
the  English  from  trafficking  there.  I  do  not  think  he  will  get  much 
satisfaction  on  either  point  as  the  ships  have  already  sailed,  and  as 
to  the  future,  little  redress  can  be  expected,  because  the  Queen  says 
she  sees  no  reason  why  her  subjects  should  not  go  where  the  French 
go.  She  received  him  well,  but  as  in  his  communication  certain 
words  were  used  implying  that  if  satisfaction  were  not  given 
difficulties  might  result,  I  stood  aside  and  told  the  Queen  I  would 
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leave  her  alone,  so  that  the  King's  servant  might  not  miss  his  chance, 
his  master  being  a  marriageable  youth.  I  then  left  them  and  went 
into  the  Queen's  chamber  to  discuss  with  Cecil  the  question  of  trade 
with  the  States  of  Flanders,  which  is  in  the  condition  which  the 
duchess  of  Parma  will  advise  your  Majesty. 

When  the  Portuguese  had  finished  his  business,  the  Queen  entered 
her  chamber  and,  coming  to  the  place  where  Cecil  and  I  were,  asked 
me  if  I  had  news  of  the  voyage  of  your  Majesty  or  his  Highness 
to  Flanders  next  summer.  I  told  her  no.  They  say  so,  quoth  she, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  the  King  my  brother  would  put  up  at  this 
inn  on  the  road  whilst  I  keep  it,  so  that  we  might  regale  him  as  is 
my  duty.  And  other  words  to  this  effect  for  which  1  thanked  her 
from  your  Majesty. 

She  said  they  were  still  talking  of  a  marriage  between  his  Highness 
and  the  queen  of  Scotland,  to  which  I  replied,  "  It  must  be  an  in- 
"  vention  of  the  French,  for  the  Ambassador  had  also  told  me  that 
"  they  were  speaking  of  her  marriage  with  Don  John  of  Austria." 
"  They  tell  me,"  said  she,  "  that  he  is  an  amiable  prince."  "  More  so 
than  can  be  expressed,"  I  replied.  We  then  passed  to  other  subjects, 
I  making  light  of  this  and  trying  to  banish  her  suspicions  which  are 
no  doubt  strong  enough. — London,  21st  November  1564. 

Nov.  27.  277.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  answered,  on  the  13th  instant,  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the 
7th  October,  and  in  mj^  letter  of  21st  instant  gave  an  account  of 
affairs  up  to  that  date,  as  I  have  also  done  by  my  letters  of  9tb, 
18th,  23rd  of  September,  2nd,  9th,  14th,  and  22nd  of  October,  and 
4th  November.  There  is  consequently  little  to  say  in  this,  except  to 
refer  again  to  some  points  of  importance  and  seek  your  Majesty's 
pleasure  thereupon. 

They  have  set  a  person  at  me  to  get  me  to  broach  the  subject  of 
the  Queen's  marriage  with  the  archduke  Charles,  and  she  herself  has 
given  me  to  understand  several  times  that  she  wishes  to  get  married, 
and  shows  a  desire  to  have  this  question  revived. 

They  have  assured  me  that  she  is  free  to  do  it.  She  is  suspicious 
that  negotiations  have  been  and  are  in  progress  for  the  marriage  of 
the  queen  of  Scotland  with  his  Highness.  They  have  spoken  to  her 
of  marriage  with  the  king  of  France,  pointing  out  that  their  ages 
are  not  so  dissimilar  as  those  of  your  Majesty  and  queen  Mary  when 
you  married  her.  I  have  written  to  the  duchess  of  Parma  to  inform 
me  what  was  your  Majesty's  pleasure  when  Charles'  affair  was  under 
discussion,  so  that  the  same  line  may  be  followed  if  it  should  again 
come  up.  Although  she  replied  that  she  would  have  your  Majesty's 
instructions  on  the  subject  looked  up,  I  have  received  no  advice, 
probably  because  they  could  not  seek  or  find  what  was  wanted. 

I  have  written  that  this  maybe  a  scheme  of  this  Queen  to  prevent 
negotiations  about  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  but  some- 
times suspicious  people  suspect  things  to  their  own  detriment,  so  that 
although  these  people  are  false  generally  they  may  not  be  so  in  this, 
and  it  therefore  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  miss  the  chance  of 
guiding  events  to  your  Majesty's  interests.  Upon  the  affairs  of  this 
country  and  of  Scotland  so  much  depends  that  it  behoves  us  to 
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watch  closely  whether  or  not  the  Queen  is  to  marry,  and  if  so,  with 
whom.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  Scotch  Queen,  seeing  her 
claims  to  this  Crown,  and  as  these  are  matters  of  extreme  delicacy 
in  which  I  desire  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  course  that  has  to  be 
followed,  I  may  say  that  I  am  keeping  in  view  your  Majesty's  orders 
of  the  6th  of  August.  The  French  ambassador  in  his  most  confi- 
dential manner  asked  me  three  days  ago  why  I  did  not  endeavour 
to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  this  Queen  and  the  Archduke 
Charles,  as  he  knows  on  good  authority  that  she  would  hear  of  such 
a  proposal  with  pleasure.  I  answered  that  oven  if  I  had  orders  to 
do  it,  if  they  were  not  very  pressing,  I  should  be  better  pleased  not 
to  negotiate  a  marriage,  and  certainly  I  would  not  begin  such  a 
negotiation  if  I  could  help  it. 

In  my  general  instructions  your  Majesty  orders  me  to  do  what 
the  late  Emperor  desired  me  to  do  in  any  business  he  might  ha\e 
here,  since  he  had  no  ambassador  of  his  own  here  and  I  consequently 
corresponded  with  him.  I  have  abstained  from  doing  the  same 
with  the  new  Emperor  until  I  heard  that  your  Majesty's  ministers 
had  addressed  him.  I  have,  however,  written  him  the  letter  of 
generaUties  dated  18th  September,  of  which  I  enclose  copy. 

I  beg  your  Majesty  to  direct  me  as  to  whether  I  am  to  do  the 
same  for  the  son  as  was  to  be  done  for  the  father  in  the  afiair  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  although  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  continue  my 
good  offices  in  aflairs  of  no  great  importance,  as  is  due  to  a  brother 
of  your  Majesty.  I  have  pursued  the  same  course  with  Aires 
Cardoso  who,  as  I  wrote,  came  to  negotiate  with  the  Queen  to 
prevent  the  ships  from  undertaking  the  voyage  to  Guinea.  They 
had  nearly  all  sailed  already,  and  the  same  reply  was  given  him  as 
was  given  here  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador  now  in  France  two 
years  and  a  half  ago,  which  in  substance  was  that  she  had  ordered 
her  subjects  not  to  go  to  places  where  the  king  held  sway,  and  if 
they  contravened  these  orders  she  would  have  them  punished,  but 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  forbidden  to  go  where 
the  French  went  every  year. 

The  letter  which  your  Majesty  ordered  to  be  written  to  this  Queen 
in  favour  of  the  imprisoned  Catholics  arrived  in  such  good  season 
that  the  date  had  been  put  on  it  for  delivery,  but  the  very  day  it 
was  to  be  handed  to  the  Queen  the  case  against  the  bishop  of  London 
was  suspended,  and  the  letter  was  kept  back.  It  shall  be  preserved 
in  case  any  other  occasion  should  arise  for  its  use,  which  God  forbid. 

Favourable  opportunities  sometimes  present  themselves  for  offering 
bail  of  their  families  or  friends  for  these  imprisoned  Catholic?,  and 
if  this  could  be  accepted  it  would  be  a  great  good  in  many  respects 
besides  the  boon  it  would  be  to  them.  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  be 
pleased  to  have  a  letter  witten  to  the  Queen  asking  this  favour  for 
them  as  it  appears  almost  certain  that  it  may  be  obtained  seeing  the 
turn  of  events  here. 

As  I  have  written,  the  French  ambassador  here  informs  me  that 
he  has  received  his  recall,  and  his  successor  will  soon  be  appointed.* 

*  Paul  de  Foil. 
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He  gives  me  to  understand  that  he  is  to  be  sent  as  ambassador  to 
your  Majesty. 

When  I  arrived  here  I  advised  that  I  had  been  informed  that  this 
ambassador  was  not  a  Catholic,  and  so  I  have  been  assured  by  those 
who  are  intimate  with  him  and  also  that  he  keeps  heretics  in  his 
household.  In  his  communications  with  me  he  has  been  reserved, 
and  I  cannot  judge  badly  of  him  by  his  words,  although  I  have 
noticed  a  certain  freedom  about  them.  Here,  however,  he  is  con- 
sidered more  than  suspicious  and  has  pleased  nobody.  He  tells  me 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  household  of  the  Queen-Mother,  and  con- 
sequently will  be  better  known  to  persons  attached  to  the  service  of 
our  lady  the  Queen.  He  is  clever.  Your  Majesty  will  doubtless 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  suitable  in  order  that  the  French  ambas- 
sadors who  are  to  reside  here  shall  be  Catholics  for  reasons  which 
are  evident.  This  ambassador  displays  great  attachment  to  your 
Majesty,  and  I  have  been  friendly  with  him  but  think  well  to  advise 
your  Majesty  about  him. — London,  2 Tth  November  1564. 

4  Dec.    278.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

By  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Portugal  leaving  here  on  the  27  th 
ultimo  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  news  up  to  that  date.  On  the 
3rd  instant  there  arrived  here  some  Portuguese  sailors  who  had 
sailed  on  the  22nd  ultimo  by  the  coast  of  Galicia.  I  had  them 
interrogated  to  learn  whether  they  had  any  news  or  if  they  had 
heard  anything  of  pirates,  and  they  informed  me  that  Thomas 
Stukeley,  with  a  ship  and  a  smack,  had  attacked  a  Portuguese  ship 
from  Viana,  which  had  sought  shelter  in  Mugia,  and  had  taken  it 
with  all  the  fish,  sails,  and  tackle,  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
1,500  ducats.  On  leaving  Mugia,  Stukeley  had  captured  a  Biscay 
ship  loaded  with  iron  and  2,000  ducats  in  money.  The  money  and 
iron  (which  was  worth  1,800  ducats  more)  belonged  to  some 
Portuguese  merchants.  He  also  took  another  merchant  ship 
belonging  to  Pontevedra,  loaded  with  Rivadavia  wine,  and  com- 
mitted other  robberies,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  these  sailors 
think  he  returned  to  Ireland.  I  at  once  sent  information  to 
Secretary  Cecil  in  order  that  he  might  keep  a  look  out  in  Ireland 
to  capture  and  punish  the  thief,  and  Cecil  assures  me  that  fresh 
measures  shall  at  once  be  adopted  against  this  man,  who  has  already 
been  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  other  ships  shall  be  sent  out  after 
him  besides  the  three  great  vessels  that  are  already  seeking  these 
men,  under  a  captain  called  Peter  Carew,  a  person  in  whom  much 
confidence  is  placed.  The  Portuguese  say  that  Stukeley  goes  under 
the  guise  of  a  merchantman  for  greater  security.  I  will  try  to  get 
the  Queen  to  adopt  measures  in  Ireland  in  case  they  should  be  able 
to  lay  their  hands  on  him  there,  as  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
he  has  greatly  offended  the  people  here.  I  really  think  that  they 
will  keep  the  coast  ports  on  the  alert  and  will  make  some  effort  to 
capture  this  pirate.  I  will  do  my  best  to  forward  it.  This  Queen  is 
well.  She  had  intended  to  go  for  a  few  days  hunting,  but  the 
weather  has  been  so  bad  with  high  winds  and  heavy  rains,  that  she 
has  been  unable  to  go. — London,  4th  December  1564. 
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The  following  memorandum  is  attached  to  the  foregoing  letter : — 
The  earl  of  Arundel  is  still  confined  to  his  house  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  enter  or  see  him  except  those  of  his  household. 

With  regard  to  the  statements  of  the  prelates  and  governors 
respecting  the  persons  for  appointment  to  offices,  the  statements 
have  all  arrived  and  are  kept  by  Cecil,  who  has  not  submitted  them 
to  the  Council  as  he  did  those  that  arrived  first,  as  they  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  seen  how  much  more  numerous  the  Catholics  are  than  the 
others. 

18  Dec.     279.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

This  Queen  was  attacked  with  a  fever  10  days  since  which  was 
so  severe  as  to  cause  her  household  some  uneasiness.  The  fury 
of  it  has  now  abated  and  she  is  better  but  weak.  On  the  17th 
I  had  audience  to  conclude  the  business  touching  trade  between 
Flanders  and  this  country  which  the  affair  was  finally  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  as  I  write  in  detail  to  the  ducbess  of 
Parma.  The  winds  have  been  so  violent  that  much  damage  has 
been  done  at  sea,  and  I  am  informed  that  some  ships  belonging  to 
your  Majesty's  subjects  have  come  to  grief  near  some  of  the  ports  on 
this  coast.  I  gave  notice  of  this  to  the  Council  that  they  might  write 
to  the  authorities  of  the  places  where  the  misfortunes  had  happened 
directing  them  to  take  charge  under  inventory  of  all  the  property 
that  can  be  recovered  until  the  owners  are  discovered,  and  it 
can  be  restored  to  them.  This  was  at  once  ordered  with  all  diligence 
and  the  letters  have  gone.  All  care  will  be  taken  that  the  loss 
shall  be  as  small  as  possible. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  order  of  St.  Michael  would  not  be  given 
to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  that  the  Rheingraf  would  not  come  as 
Leicester  had  petitioned  the  Queen  not  to  command  him  to  receive 
it.  The  Queen  now  tells  me  that  it  will  still  be  brought  by  the 
Rheingraf  who  will  soon  arrive  here  with  it,  and  that  it  was  only 
deferred  because  she  had  written  to  the  Queen-Mother  saying  that 
to  avoid  jealousy  being  felt  against  Leicester  by  the  other  lords,  she 
begged  her  to  give  the  Order  to  some  other  who  might  receive  it  at 
the  same  time.  This  was  conceded  and  this  Queen  was  to  choose  the 
other  recipient.  I  heard  about  it  afterwards  fully  from  Secretary 
Cecil  who  told  me  that  Throgmorton  was  trying  to  have  it  given  to 
the  duke  of  Suffolk*  whilst  he  (Cecil)  had  advised  the  Queen  that 
it  should  not  be  given  to  so  distinguished  a  personage  as  it  was  not 
prudent  to  place  her  subjects  under  obligations  to  France,  and  so 
perhaps  without  reason  making  herself  disliked  by  other  nations 
which  were  more  friendly. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  went  yesterday  to  the  palace  and  was  well 
received  by  the  Queen.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  again  enter  into 
his  office  at  Christmas. — London,  18th  December  1564. 

♦  Norfolk  ? 
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18  Dec.     280.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

At  Berwick  on  the  Scotch  frontier  the   earl  of  Bedford  who   is 

at  present  general  there,  and  the  Ambassador  who  recently  left  here 

for  Scotland,  Randolph  by  name,  have  had  a  meeting  with  Lord 

James,  the  queen  of  Scotland's  brother,  and  secretary  l.ethington  on 

behalf  of  the  respective  Queens.     They  say  the  discussion  has  been 

about  the  marriage  of  the  Scotch  Queen  and  that  a  proposal  has  been 

made  to   her  by  this  Queen  that  she  should  choose   between   the 

following   three  Englishmen  ;    the    eavl  of  Leicester,    the  duke  of 

Norfolk  and  the  son  of  Lady  Margaret  Lennox,  and  in  the  event  of 

her  marrying  either  of  them  she  will  declare  her  heiress  to  the  crown 

It  is  said  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  queen  of  Scotland 

was  that  she  was  willing  to  marry  an  Englishman  if  the  succession 

was    declared,  but  not     the  earl   of  Leicester   although    she   said 

nothing  of  the  other  two.     It  is  also  asserted  that  Lethington  will  soon 

be  here  to  arrange  this  and  other  business.     I  am  informed   that 

the  queen  of  Scotland  has  written  to  this  Queen  asking  her  still 

to   give  leave    for  Lady  Margaret's   son  to  come  to  his  father   in 

Scotland.      I   am    also  told  that  the  French    are  endeavouring    to 

arrange  a  marriage  for  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  Erance.  and  have 

offered  her  several  persons  of  that  couutiy.     How  these  negotiations 

will  end  it  is  impossible  to  predict.     On  the  14th  there  arrived  here 

a  brother  of  the  queen  of  Scotland's  Ambassador  in  France,*  who 

had  recently  passed  through  on   his  way  from  France  to  Scotland, 

and  brought  me  a  letter  from  Don  Frances  de  Alava.     He  came  to 

see  me  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  visited  me  for  a  short  time  the  next 

morning,  saying  that  he  wished  to  take  an  answer  back  to  Don  Frances. 

I  asked  after  his  Queen  who  he  said  well  and  the  country  tranquil. 

All  was  well,  only  that  his  Queen   did  not  marry.     I  wished  him  to 

stay  and  dine  with  me  out  of  friendship  for  Don  Frances,  but  he 

excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  going  to  the  palace  to  take 

leave  of  the  Queen,  and  would  return  for  my  letter  to  Don  Frances. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  Luis  de  Paz  came  and  told  me  that  this 

gentleman  had  sent  to  him  to  say  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  him 

and  asked  him  to  be  in  my  house  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

He  waited  for  him  until  night  when  seeing  that  he   did  not  come  he 

went  to  his  home.     At  one  o'clock  at  night  the  gentleman  arrived, 

having  finished  his  business  with  the  Queen,  and    asked  me  for 

Luis  de  Paz,  who  had  been  to  Scotland  in  the  guise  of  a  merchant. 

I  told  him  that  he  had  just  left  the  house,  but  I  would  send  for  him  if 

he  wished.    He  thought  better  however  to  go  to  Luis  de  Paz's  house, 

and  I  sent  someone  to  point  it  out  to  him.     It  appears  he  wished  to 

ask  him  from  Lethington  with  his  compliments  on  behalf  of  the 

Queen  whether  he  had  any  answer  about  the  business  he  had  discussed 

with  him.     He  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  wlien  he  received  any 

he  would  let  him  know.     I  had  told  Luis  de  Paz  to  answer  thus 

if  he  were  asked,  as  I  had  not  been  spoken  to  by  them  on  the  subject, 

and  consequently  I  did  not  wish  to  treat  of  the  matter  in  the  way 

I  am  instructed  to  do,  but  preferred  to  wait  and  see  what  time  and 

opportunity  would  bring  forth,  since  they  do  not  draw  me  out  by 

*  James  Beaton  bishop  of  Glasgow.    The  gentteman  was  his  brother  John  Beaton. 
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speaking  plainly.  I  have  also  borne  in  mind  that  the  Emperor's 
death,  and  this  Queen's  hint  to  me  that  she  wished  to  get  married 
might  have  caused  your  Majesty  to  change  your  intentions,  and 
I  shall  therefore  hold  back  as  much  as  possible.  I  would  desire 
however  to  point  out  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  affairs  of  these 
two  Queens  well  in  view,  seeing  the  evil  that  might  result  from  the 
neglect  of  the  countries  upon  which  so  much  depends.  This  Queen 
has  written  to  the  king  of  France  thanking  him  for  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  but  asking  him  to  defer  sending  it  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester.  The  King  has  consented,  and  replied  that  he  will  hold  it 
back  for  her  pleasure,  so  that  the  Rheingraf  who  was  to  have  brought 
it  will  not  come.     I  understand  they  they  do  not  want  to  see  him. 

Leicester  has  sent  the  king  of  France  three  horses  caparisoned 
in  the  EngUsh  style,  two  to  the  Queen,  and  one  to  the  Constable, 
the  three  latter  bridled.  They  say  four  of  them  are  fairly  good  and 
the  other  two  not.  It  looks  as  if  the  horses  were  running  short  as 
well  as  the  men. 

The  count  of  Luxemburg,  a  German  Easterling,  arrived  here  the 
other  day.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  is  the  object  of 
his  coming.  The  Secretary  of  the  French  embassy  leaves  to-morrow. 
The  Ambassador  who  was  going  is  now  ordered  to  remain. — London, 
18th  December  1564. 

23  Dec.    281.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

As  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  18th  instant  there  is  little  to 
say  in  this  except  that  the  Queen  is  convalescent  from  her  indis- 
position. I  was  with  her  yesterday  and  she  asked  particularly  after 
the  health  of  your  Majesty,  the  Queen  and  his  Highness. 

Five  or  six  days  since  there  arrived  here  the  count  of  Luxemburg, 
a  German  married,  I  am  told,  to  a  sister  of  M.  de  Glajon.*  I  believe 
he  served  in  the  expedition  that  Madame  undertook  in  Lorraine,  and 
elsewhere.  I  sent  to  visit  him,  and  he  sent  word  to  me  that  he  was 
an  affectionate  servitor  of  your  Majesty,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  particulars  of  his  objects  in  making  the  journey.  The 
earl  of  Leicester  has  given  him  a  good  reception.  It  is  he  who 
always  undertakes  this  duty. 

The  earl  of  Bedford  and  Randolph,  this  Queen's  Ambassador  in 
Scotland,  have  met  Lord  James  and  Secretary  Lethington  at  Berwick, 
and  Bedford  and  Lethington  had  gone  to  the  queen  of  Scotland. 
They  say  Lethington  is  coming  here  for  these  holidays.  All  else  as 
usual. 

1565. 

2  Jan.     282.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  18th  and  23rd  ultimo  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  this 
Queen  had  suffered  from  fever  and  had  been  very  ill  but  was  now 


*  Note  in  margin  in  the  King's  handwriting  ;  — 

I  do  not  thinlt  there  is  any  Count  married  to  a  sister  of  Glajon,  and  I  do  not  know 
even  whether  he  has  a  sister.  I  helieve  Glajon  is  married  to  a  sister  of  the  count  of 
Luxemburg  who  is  a  faithful  subject,  although  I  think  there  is  some  suspicion  about  his 
religion.  If  it  be  he,  I  do  not  know  what  else  can  take  him  to  England.  Eemind  me  of 
this.    It  will  he  well  to  write  to  my  sister  aboat  it  to-morrow. 
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recovered.  I  was  with  her  on  the  24th,  and  she  complained  of  pains 
in  the  stomach  and  all  over  the  body,  and  she  has  since  been  indis- 
posed with  a  very  bad  catarrh  with  some  fever.  She  is  now  better 
again  and  has  come  oat  into  the  presence  chamber,  but  Leicester 
tells  me  she  is  very  thin.  The  changes  of  weather  have  been  such 
that  it  suddenly  turned  from  heat  to  a  cold  so  intense  that  the  river 
here  is  frozen  over  and  people  walk  upon  it  as  they  do  the  streets. 
Natives  say  they  have  never  seen  such  a  thing  before,  and  it  is  very 
trying  for  the  weak.  It  has  found  out  the  Queen,  whose  constitution 
cannot  be  very  strong. — London,  2nd  January  1565. 

2  Jan.      283.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Although  I  have  written  that  this  Queen  has  been  ill  with  catarrh 
she  has  also  had  an  attack  of  the  pains  in  the  head  to  which  she  is 
subject.  They  inform  me  that  the  physicians  who  attend  her 
consider  her  constitution  a  weak  and  unhealthy  one.  It  is  true 
young  people  can  get  over  anything,  but  your  Majesty  should  note 
that  she  is  not  considered  likely  to  have  a  long  life. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  is  still  in  favour.  He  shows  the  same 
goodwill  towards  your  Majesty's  interests.  I  believe  he  desires  to 
please  everybody  as  he  seems  well  disposed  and  has  no  inclination 
to  do  harm.  The  French  Ambassador  cultivates  his  friendship  both 
in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  King  and  because  Leicester's 
father  was  attached  to  the  French,  and  he  also  has  a  liking  for  them, 
although  if  he  tells  the  truth  his  affection  for  and  desire  to  serve 
your  Majesty  are  much  stronger.  He  was  considered  here  more 
Catholic  than  Protestant,  but  recently  he  has  done  two  things  that 
malte  some  people  think  he  is  not  so.  First,  the  Queen  having 
ordered  the  image  to  be  placed  in  her  chapel  he  had  it  removed,  and 
next,  when  the  men  they  call  ministers  and  ecclesiastic^!  here  were 
ordered  to  wear  a  proper  dress  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  country  and  to  put  on  a  surplice  during  the  service, 
the  ministers  complained  to  him  saying  that  they  wished  to  make 
Papists  of  them,  and  by  his  help  the  order  has  been  dropped,  as  have 
some  other  measures  of  amendment.  The  Queen,  as  us'ial,  has  a 
cross  upon  the  altai'.  If  what  some  people  say  is  to  be  believed  she 
is  not  comfortable  with  her  Protestants  nor  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
other  side  either,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  provides  no  amendment 
and  gives  ground  for  the  assertion  that  she  is  an  atheist  and 
Leicester  as  well.     I  ought  not  to  presume  to  judge  thus  freely. 

The  king  of  France  has  gained  little  credit  and  few  friends  by  his 
offer  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  to  these  people  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  turned  such  friends  as  he  had  into  enemies.  It  has  done 
Leicester  more  harm  than  good,  as  the  jealousy  of  him  has  increased, 
and  I  understand  that  he  knows  it.  He  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  St.  George.  When  I  first  arrived 
here  I  had  imagined  Secretary  Cecil,  judging  by  the  accounts  given 
me,  to  be  very  different  from  what  I  have  found  him  in  your 
Majesty's  affairs.  He  is  well  disposed  towards  them,  truthful,  lucid, 
modest  and  just,  and,  although  he  is  zealous  in  serving  his  Queen, 
which  is  one  of  his  best  traits,  yet  he  is  amenable  to  reason.  He 
knows  the  French  and,  like  an  Englishman,  is  their  enemy.  He 
a    66529.  C  c 
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assures  me  on  his  oath,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  French  have 
always  made  great  efforts  to  attract  to  their  country  the  Flanders 
trade,  offering  heavy  security  for  its  safety.  With  regard  to  his 
religion  I  say  nothing  except  that  I  wish  he  were  a  Catholic,  but  to 
his  credit  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  he  is  straightforward  in  affairs 
and  shows  himself  well  affected  towards  your  Majesty,  for  which  I 
thank  him,  and,  with  fair  words  that  pledge  me  to  nothing,  I  let  him 
know  that  your  Majesty  looks  to  him  to  dispose  matters  favourably 
as  necessity  may  occur,  for  he  alone  it  is  who  makes  or  mars  business 
here. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  the  queen 
of  Scotland's  secretary  named  Lethington  were  going  to  have  an 
interview  with  that  queen  after  their  conference  at  Berwick. 
Letters  have  now  been  received  here  saying  that  they  were  not  going 
into  Scotland,  but  that  Lethington  was  still  coming  hither.  I  am 
informed  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  is  pressing  this  Queen  very 
hard  to  declare  herself  in  the  matter  of  the  succession,  and  it  is 
thought  that  if  she  does  not  do  so  some  movement  will  be  made 
and  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  will  be  aided  by  the  French. 

It  is  understood  here  that  the  earl  of  Arundel's  business  is  all 
ended  in  merrymakings  although  no  decision  has  yet  been  actually 
adopted  about  him.  I  have  been  waiting  some  days  for  a  Catholic 
who  is  very  diligent  in  affairs  here  to  give  me  a  statenlent  about  the 
succession  in  case  of  the  Queen's  death.  As  he  still  delays  I  have 
read  authorities  on  the  subject  and  consulted  learned  persons  and 
now  enclose  the  statement  of  the  matter  as  I  understand  it  which 
I  believe  to  be  correct.  I  could  send  the  whole  descent  but  do  nob 
do  so  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. — London,  2nd  January  1565. 

Rote  in  onargin. — Statement  not  sent. 

8  Jan.     284.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  by  way  of  Flanders  that  this  queen  had 
been  unwell  but  had  recovered,  and  that  affairs  here  were  as  usual, 
except  that  great  satisfaction  existed  at  an  arrangement  having 
been  made  about  trade  with  Flanders.  I  hear  that  the  same  pleasure 
exists  there  by  a  letter  from  the  town  of  Antwerp  which  I  have 
received.  I  have  not  yet  received  advice  from  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  but  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  be  equally  pleased,  as  the 
settlement  arrived  at  was  exactly  as  she  sent  it,  signed  by  herself 
without  the  change  of  a  single  word. 

I  have  taken  and  am  taking  every  possible  step  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  sea,  which  is  quite  necessary,  as  there  are  still  thieves 
about.  As  I  liave  advised,  some  of  the  Queen's  ships  have  sailed  to 
capture  them,  and  they  have  been  proclaimed  traitors.  At  the  ports 
measures  have  been  ordered  to  capture  them,  and  ships  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  without  giving  sureties,  but  withal,  necessity  and 
recklessness  make  it  hard  to  put  an  end  to  them,  although  some  of 
them  are  in  jail. 

About  10  days  since  one  of  these  pirates,  called  Cucon  (Cook  ?), 
robbed  a  Flemish  ship  bound  to  Poi-tugal.  He  came  to  Southampton 
to  discharge  what  he  had  taken,  and  carried  it  secretlj''  by  night  to 
a  house  he.  has  in  the  country  near  there.     The  oflScers  of  the  law 
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were  advised  and  took  steps  at  once.  The  merchandise  was  captured, 
and  some  of  the  thieves,  although  the  principal  one  escaped.  Notice 
of  the  capture  was  given  and  the  men  who  had  been  robbed  arrived 
here  three  days  ago,  and  will  have  their  property  restored.  The 
thieves  will  be  punished. 

These  fresh  depredations  gave  me  an  opportunity  for  again  pressing 
the  matter  here,  whereupon  they  replied  that  they  knew  not  what 
else  they  could  do,  but  if  I  could  suggest  any  oth^  remedy  besides 
those  adopted,  they  would  employ  it.     I  believe  they  are  in  earnest. 

They  had  arranged  a  joust  of  12  a  side  for  Twelfth  Day,  but  it 
rained  so  heavily  that  the  affair  could  not  come  off  until  the  next  day 
(yesterday),  when  the  morning  turned  out  bright  and  fine.  When  I  was 
with  the  Queen  a  few  days  before  she  had  asked  me  to  come  to  the 
palace  to  see  her  feast,  but  I  did  not  intend  to  go,  the  earl  of  Leicester 
having  neglected  to  send  me  word  of  it  again  as  he  undertook  to  do. 
The  day  of  tlie  feast,  however,  the  Queen  sent  word  that  I  was  to  go, 
which  I  did,  feeling  sure  that  the  French  Ambassador  would  not 
be  there,  as  I  had  sent  word  to  him  that  the  Queen  desired  my 
presence,  as  he  usually  does  when  he  goes  to  the  palace  to  avoid  our 
being  there  together.  I  went  early  as  they  requested  me,  and 
Secretary  Cecil  and  the  Chamberlain  put  me  in  the  gallery  from 
which  the  Queen  generally  sees  the  feasts.  There  were  three  or 
four  compartments  divided  by  cloths,  and  they  took  me  into  one 
adjoining  that  of  the  Queen,  and  adorned  in  the  same  way  as  hers. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Queen  came  and  entered  the  compartment 
where  I  was,  calling  me  to  her.  I  was  with  her  at  the  window 
until  the  entry  and  a  good  number  of  the  jousters  had  run  when 
she  said  she  would  be  glad  if  I  would  go  again  into  the  compartment 
I  was  in  before  she  came,  as  she  wished  to  entertain  the  French 
Ambassador  for  a  short  time,  he  having  come,  and  she  did  not  wish 
us  to  be  both  there  together,  but  would  call  me  again.  I  went  as 
desired,  and  after  the  Frenchman  had  been  there  a  little  while  he 
went  away  and  the  Queen  called  me  to  her  again.  I  was  with  her  until 
the  end  of  the  joust  when  she  went  indoors  to  warm  herself,  taking 
me  with  her,  and  told  me  that  the  French  Ambassador  had  wished 
to  come,  but  that  she  being  a  woman  and  not  adroit  enough  to  settle 
points  of  precedence,  had  not  thought  well  to  have  us  both  in  her 
presence  at  the  same  time.  She  then  asked  me  to  stay  and  sup 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  so  that  I  might  see  the  whole  of  the 
entertainment,  as  she  wished  to  rest  for  a  short  time.  I  therefore 
went  with  Leicester  to  his  lodgings  where  the  principal  people  of 
the  court  sat  down  to  supper,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to  the 
presence  chamber,  and  from  there  to  the  privy  chamber,  where  I 
was  with  the  Queen  for  a  short  time.  About  8  o'clock  she  descended 
to  the  first  hall,  which  had  been  prepared,  and  there  after  dancing 
for  a  while  they  had  a  tourney  on  foot,  which  lasted  till  about  11. 
The  Queen  then  sent  for  the  challengers  and  their  opponents,  and 
thanked  them  for  what  they  had  done,  whereupon  I  left  her  in  her 
apartments. 

After  I  returned  home  I  learnt  that  they  had  kept  the  French 
Ambassador  waiting  a  good  while  in  a  corridor  ,where  those  who 

cc  2 
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came  with  me  were  assembled  until  the  lists  were  opened,  and  he  was 
admitted  as  I  have  related.  He  went  away  ill-pleased  and  showed 
it  when  he  left.  Those  who  saw  him  told  me  that  he  might  have 
saved  himself  the  pains  of  coming,  as  he  had  received  advice  from 
me,  and  there  is  little  need  to  bring  on  these  questions  of  precedence 
here. — London,  8th  January  1565. 

Postcript :  Secretary  Cecil  tells  me  that  the  Ambassador  the 
Quee?^  has  in  Madrid  has  begged  leave  to  return,  which  has  been 
given  him  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  The  secretary  will  remain 
to  receive  letters  until  another  person  goes  to  replace  him. 

3  Feb.     285.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

Your  letters  of  November,  December,  and  2nd  January,  will  be 
answered  on  another  occasion.  Here  I  only  express  my  pleasure  at 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  trade  in  the  way  you  advise.  I 
am  also  glad  the  Queen  is  so  well  disposed  in  all  that  concerns  us, 
and  particularly  in  providing  for  the  due  punishment  of  the  pirates. 
You  will  forward  it  as  you  are  doing,  and  I  am  highly  satisfied  with 
your  care,  diligence,  and  tact. 

The  queen  of  Spain  is  to  meet  her  mother  the  queen  of  France  at 
Fonterrabia;  simply  a  family  meeting  of  affection.  Advise  the 
Queen  and  others  that  such  is  the  case. — Madrid,  3rd  February 
1565. 

12  Mar.    286.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

_  On  the  5th  instant  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  gave  a  supper 
to  the  Queen  in  the  palace,  which  was  the  wager  their  opponents 
had  won  of  them  on  the  previous  day.  The  French  Ambassador  with 
Margaret  and  other  of  the  principal  ladies  supped  with  the  Queen, 
as  is  usual  on  similar  occasions.  There  was  a  joust  and  a  tourney 
on  liorseback  afterwards.  The  challengers  were  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Hunsdon.  The  Queen  sent  for  me  to  be 
with  her  during  the  entertainment,  and  whilst  I  was  there  she 
spoke  of  the  liberty  whicli  she  said  her  preachers  had,  especially  as 
regards  their  speech  and  their  i-esistance  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  costume 
which  they  were  ordered  to  wear,  as  I  had  told  her  10  days  before. 
Tiie  tourney  was  a  good  one,  as  such  things  go  here,  with  four  and 
twenty  horsemen  between  challengers  and  opponents.  When  it  was 
ended  the  Queen  entered  her  apartments  asking  me,  if  I  was  not 
tired,  to  stay  and  see  the  rest  of  the  rejoicing  for  the  day.  She  left 
Viscount  Montague  and  her  Vice-Chamberlain  with  me  until  the 
earl  of  Ijeicester  disarmed,  when  the  rest  of  the  guests  and  I  went 
to  his  apartments  to  supper.  When  this  was  ended  we  went  to 
the  Queen's  rooms  and  descended  to  where  all  was  prepared  for  the 
representation  of  a  comedy  in  English,  of  which  I  understood  just 
so  much  as  the  Queen  told  me.  The  plot  was  founded  on  the 
question  of  marriage,  discussed  between  Juno  and  Diana,  Juno 
advocating  marriage  and  Diana  chastity.  Jupiter  gave  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  matrimony  after  many  things  had  passed  on  both  sides  in 
defence  of  the  respective  arguments.  The  Queen  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "  Tins  is  all  against  me."  After  the  comedy  there  was  a 
masquerade  of  satyrs,  or  wild  gods,  who  danced  with  the  ladies,  and 
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when  this  was  finished  there  entered  10  parties  of  12  gentlemen 
each,  the  same  who  had  fought  in  the  foot  tourney,  and  these,  all 
armed  as  they  were,  danced  with  the  ladies — a  very  novel  ball,  surely. 
After  this  the  Queen  went  up  to  her  apartments  again  where  they 
had  spread  a  very  large  table  in  the  presence  chamber  with  many 
sorts  of  cakes,  confitures,  and  preserves,  and  in  one  part  of  it  there 
were  herrings  and  other  small  fishes  in  memory  of  the  principle  of 
Lent.  The  Queen  asked  whether  I  would  eat  anything,  and  on  my 
replying  that  I  would  not  she  laughed  and  said,  "  I  understand  you 
very  well  and  will  not  cheat  you,  12  o'clock  has  struck,"  and  with 
that  she  entered  her  chamber,  not  very  tired  to  all  appearance, 
although  the  entertainment  had  been  so  long.  She  said  how  much 
she  wished  your  Majesty  had  been  present,  and  she  could  entertain 
and  feast  your  here. 

On  the  following  day.  Ash  Wednesday,  she  went  into  a  great 
courtyard  where  on  occasions  such  as  this  the  sermon  is  preached, 
so  that  the  people  on  all  sides  may  hear  as  great  crowds  go,  although 
the  Queen  tells  me  that  more  go  to  see  her  than  to  hear  the  sermon. 
The  pi'eacher  was  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,*  who  has  replaced  the  one 
now  in  prison,  from  whom  he  must  be  very  different  in  person  and 
doctrine.  After  preaching  for  some  time  he  began  to  speak  ill  of 
a  book  written  by  a  Catholic,  who  is  in  Louvain,  in  praise  of  the 
Cross,  and  went  on  to  abuse  images.  As  soon  as  he  commenced  the 
Queen  said,  "  Do  not  talk  about  that."  The  preacher,  as  I  am  told, 
could  not  have  heard  her  and  went  on,  whereupon  the  Queen  raised 
her  voice  and  pointedly  said  to  him,  "  Leave  that,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  your  subject,  and  the  matter  is  now  threadbare." 

The  preacher  was  confuseJ,  spoke  a  few  words  more,  and  finished 
his  sermon,  and  the  Queen  left  apparently  veiy  angry,  as  I  am  told, 
many  of  the  Protestant  hearers  being  in  tears,  whilst  the  Catholics 
rejoice.  So  strong  is  the  hope  born  of  desires  that  insignificant 
events  elate  and  depress  men  thus. 

The  French  Ambassador  came  to  my  house  as  ho  sometimes  does, 
although  always,  as  I  think,  to  learn  something,  i.nd  told  me  that 
the  French  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  had  returned,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  knew  the  reason.  "  You  have  the  better  chance  of 
knowing,"  quuth  I.  He  said  if  it  was  on  the  question  of  precedence, 
as  he  had  been  told,  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

After  speaking  of  the  great  pleasure  his  Queen  would  feel  in  the 
meeting  with  our  Queen,  her  daughter,  to  which  I  replied  in  the 
same  strain,  lie  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  what  the  Queen  had  said 
to  her  preacher,  and  he  thought  she  might  have  avoided  so  public 
an  occasion  for  it.  "  I  think  differently,"  I  said.  "  Those  that  sin 
'■  publicly  must  be  rebuked  publicly,  and  as  the  Queen  does  it  so 
"  might  your  most  christian  King  do  it ;  but  I  believe  that  when 
"  he  gets  older  he  will  be  more  likely  to  make  much  of  the 
"  heretics." 

The  Queen  keeps  well.  I  was  with  her  this  afternoon  on  business 
connected  with  the  state  of  Flander.^.  She  spoke  of  the  forces  of 
the  Turk  and  the  number  of  men  and  ships  he  is  said  to  have,  and 

*  Dr.  Alexander  Nowell. 
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said  to  me,  "  It  seems  very  wrong  that  we  Christian  princes  leave 
my  brother  the  King  alone  in  this  matter,  which  is  one  in  which  we 
are  all  interested  ;  it  is  too  bad."  I  answered,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
"  hear  your  Majesty  speak  thus  sincerely,  as  it  shows  your  good 
"  feeling  to  so  true  a  brother  in  such  a  business." 

She  pressed  me  on  all  occasions  to  remember  her  to  your  Majesty, 
and  to  say  how  much  she  loves  you  and  desires  to  please  you. — 
London,  12th  March  1565. 

12  March  287.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  intention  of  removing  the  Catholics  from  the  magistracy  and 
replacing  them  by  protestants,  which  have  been  deferred  has  again 
been  taken  up  and  executed  in  many  places. 

On  the  10th  instant  proclamation  was  made  in  this  city  ordering 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  regulations,  amongst  others  that  all  the 
citizens  should  keep  weapons  in  their  houses  and  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.  They  tell  me  the  regulation  is  an  ancient  one,  but  it  is 
not  usually  revived  in  this  way. 

They  have  taken  the  confession  of  the  Irishman  whom  they 
imprisoned,  and  who,  I  wrote,  came  with  the  appointment  from  the 
Pope  to  be  Archbishop  of  Armagh.*  He  admits  it  is  true  that  he 
was  appointed  Archbishop,  and  that  the  city  was  made  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Ireland,  the  rest  of  the  prelates  in  the  country  being 
retained  as  suffragans,  and  that  he  bore  the  Pope's  order  to  that 
effect.  He  also  had  power  to  proceed  against  those  who  disobeyed 
him  and  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  Apostolic  see  in  that 
country.  I  think  he  confessed  only  what  he  could  not  deny  as  they 
captured  his  credentials.     Nothing  more  has  been  done  in  it  yet. 

Respecting  the  order  given  by  the  Queen  that  the  ministers  were 
to  wear  a  certain  dress,  which  as  I  have  written  many  of  them 
opposed  and  disobeyed  on  the  ground  that  they  wanted  to  make 
papists  of  them,  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  several  of  the  new 
bishops,  some  of  whom  asked  Secretary  Cecil  to  be  pi'esent  at  the 
discussion  on  the  matter  in  order  that  none  of  the  others  might 
make  his  absence  an  excuse  for  staying  away.  He  attended,  and 
after  he  had  made  his  statement  defending  the  order,  some  of  them 
argued  against  it  in  long  and  windy  speeches  which  Cecil  stopped 
and  said,  "  Cease  these  harangues  and  give  us  some  valid  reason 
"  against  the  order."  They  then  told  him  that  the  garb  was  a 
papistical  one  and  was  disagreeable  to  them,  to  which  he  answered : 
"  If  you  have  no  better  reason  to  give  than  that  you  have  studied 
"  but  little.  Do  the  Queen's  will  or  worse  will  befall  you,"  and 
with  that  the  meeting  broke  up  to  the  small  satisfaction  of  some  of 
them,  indeed  of  nidst,  although  they  put  the  best  face  they  can  on 
it.  One  of  the  ministers  took  leave  of  his  parishioners  the  other 
day,  saying  that  he  could  no  longer  discharge  his  office  as  it  was 
against  his  coni=cience  to  wear  the  garb  ordered  by  the  Queen. 

Some  few  of  them  are  already  wearing  it. 

•  Dr.  Creagh  who,  greatly  against  his  will,  was  sent  on  his  dangerous  errand  to  compete 
with  two  other  claimants  for  the  Irish  primacy. 
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Montague  recently  said  to  me,  "  I  cannot  understand  these  people  ; 
"  they  cannot  endure  me  and  yet  they  send  me  to  do  their  business 
"  for  them.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  troublous  times,  as  you  see. 
"  God  help  us  to  a  remedy."  Leicester  is  very  friendly  with  him, 
and  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  Catholics.  He  appears  to  be 
greatly  attached  to  j-our  Majesty.  I  am  glad  he  goes  to  the 
conference.  Captain  Randolph  who  now  commands  the  artillery, 
is  the  only  man  of  any  use  as  a  soldier,  and  he  is  so  much  attached 
to  the  service  of  your  Majesty  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
conceal  it,  although  it  behoves  those  who  live  here  to  do  so,  amid 
so  much  suspicion  and  distrust.  I  was  told  by  a  person  that  the 
other  day  he  came  quite  to  high  words  with  others  of  his  country- 
men about  your  Majesty,  although  the  affair  has  been  smoothed  over 
and  has  led  to  nothing  further'.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  how  your 
Majesty's  coming  to  Flanders  is  looked  forward  to ;  by  some  with 
pleasure  and  by  others  with  detestation.  They  dine  with  it,  sup 
with  it,  and  sleep  with  it.  The  country  is  tranquil  nevertheless. — 
London,  12th  March  1565. 

15  March.  288.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  am  informed  to-day  that  Parliament,  which  was  summoned  for 
April,  is  again  prorogued.  This  has  been  settled  since  the  last 
prorogation  as  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  usually  sit 
in  the  summer  there  are  important  objections  to  a  meeting  at 
present.  It  is  usually  convoked  in  order  to  obtain  grants  of  money 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  this  is  a  bad  season  for  such 
a  purpose  and,  besides  this,  the  Queen  understands  that  they  will 
press  her  upon  one  or  two  matters,  namely,  to  decide  upon  her 
marriage  or  appoint  a  successor.  The  question  of  marriage  is  a 
diiScult  one,  because  if  she  weds  Robert  I  am  assured  it  will  cause 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  country,  both  amongst  the  higher  classes 
and  the  common  people,  and,  as  I  have  written  to  your  Majesty, 
the  Queen  has  told  me  several  times  that  she  wishes  to  marry  but 
not  with  him  and  Robert  himself  has  told  me  the  same.  Apart 
from  this  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  Archduke  Charles  and  well 
informed  people  tell  me  that  negotiations  about  him  are  actually 
going  on  through  Robert ;  although  I  have  been  unable  to  confirm 
this  in  a  way  that  allows  me  to  assert  it  or  to  find  other  certain 
presumption  of  it  except  the  good  quarter  whence  I  hear  it  and 
Robert's  evident  leaning  towards  it.  Of  the  latter  there  is  no  doubt 
in  appearance,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  what  object.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  stated  diat  negotiations  are  on  foot  about  the 
king  of  France,  which  the  Queen  heiself  told  me,  and  it  may  be  true 
now  because  the  French,  having  got  wind  of  the  Archduke's  affair, 
may  wish  to  divert  it  by  bringing  their  own  king  forward.  It  may 
be  also  that,  however  great  the  disparity  of  jears,  they  may  be 
willing  to  overlook  it  in  order  to  join  this  country  to  theirs,  seeing 
also  that  the  king  has  a  brother.  By  the  same  rule  this  Queen  may 
perhaps  be  listening  to  the  Archduke  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
his  negotiations  with  Scotland  with  no  intention  of  having  him 
herself  whilst  the  French  may  be  trying  to  beat  her  at  her  own 
game.     However  this  may  be  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  closely 
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watched  and  if  I  had  received  any  instructions  or  remarks  on  the 
subject  from  your  Majesty,  either  to  help  or  hinder,  I  could  have 
had  a  hand  in  it,  even  if  with  no  other  object  but  to  hear  what 
passes,  but,  as  it  is,  I  do  not  presume  to  meddle  and  stand  aside  until 
I  know  what  is  the  object  to  be  sought. 

After  writing  this  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  dated 
7th  ultimo  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  not  returned  the  Order 
which  his  father  wore  from  this  country  as  his  exequies  had  not 
taken  place  for  various  reasons  and  that  the  same  course  had  been 
followed  with  your  Majesty.  He  will,  however,  send  it  soon.  He 
who  brings  it  will  be  well  received  here,  as  I  understand. 

The  Earls  of  Hernusfc  and  Abajemont  (Ormond  and  Desmond  ?) 
who  had  the  conflict  in  Ireland,  about  which  I  wrote  to  your 
Majesty,  have  not  been  reconciled  by  the  Queen's  governor  there.  I 
am  told  they  are  ordered  to  come  here  and  that  great  offers  are 
being  made  to  John  O'Neil,  although  this  imprisoned  Irishman  here 
blames  him  somewhat. — London,  15th  March  1565. 

17  Mar.    289,     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  duchess  of  Parma  has  sent  me  a  draft  of  2,000  crowns  of 
36  placks  which  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  have  drawn  on 
Geronimo  de  Curiel  on  account  of  the  bishop  of  Aquila  to  pay  his 
household  and  bring  his  body  out  of  this  country.  With  this  money 
and  part  of  the  belongings  that  had  remained,  the  affair  was  settled 
as  quickly  and  adroitly  as  possible,  so  that  the  creditors  might  not 
hear  of  it  and  arrest  the  body,  and  although  it  was  delayed  longer 
than  I  had  thought,  it  was  finally  carried  through.  To  this  effect 
the  necessary  debts  were  paid,  and  Luis  Roman  the  Bishop's  secretary 
will  give  an  account  to  your  Majesty  when  he  arrives  in  Madrid  of 
what  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  matter. 

The  French  ambassador  seems  to  have  cooled  somewhat  about  his 
departure  from  this  country  and  his  going  to  Spain.  He  told  a 
friend  of  his  that  the  Ambassador  his  master  has  now  in  Madrid 
wrote  that  he  had  spoken  to  your  Majesty  and  satisfied  you 
personally,  but  he  thinks  nevertheless  that  the  said  ambassador 
will  accompany  our  Queen  to  the  interview  with  her  mother  and 
will  not  return  thither. 

News  has  arrived  here  from  several  sources  about  the  forces  the 
Turk  is  fitting  out  for  this  summer,  and  the  preparations  your 
Majesty  is  making  to  resist  him.  Many  gentlemen  here  display 
great  wish  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  and  ask  me  about  it.  I 
tell  them  the  truth,  namely,  that  I  do  not  know  your  Majesty's 
pleasure  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  rumour  that  your  Majesty  had 
sought  this  Queen's  aid. 

I  have  thought  well  to  inquire  whether  this  would  be  made  a 
pretext  for  raising  troops  for  some  other  purpose,  but  all  is  quiet. 
Marga,*  who  is  a  most  excellent  person,  a  good  Catholic,  and  a 
devoted  servant  of  your  Majesty,  is  going  to  Madrid  to  pay  his 
respects.     He  has  license  from  the  Queen  for  seven  months,  and 

*  Probably  Sorgeant  Morgan.  He  Is  called  Mr.  Morgan  of  Kent  by  the  English 
ambassador  in  Paris,  who  advises  that  he  passed  that  city  on  his  way  to  Spain  under  date 
25th  April  1565  (Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign). 
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says  he  is  going  to  visit  the  countess  of  Feria.  Many  others 
would  Kke  to  do  the  same,  especially  Kandolph. — London,  17th 
March  1565. 

24  Mar.     290.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  20th  instant  I  was  with  the  Queen  speaking  on  certain 
private  affairs,  and  afterwards  we  talked  on  other  unofficial  matters, 
during  which  I  told  her  the  reason,  as  the  Emperor  had  informed 
me,  why  he  had  not  yet  sent  back  the  Order  of  the  Garter  with  the 
intimation  of  his  father's  death,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  had 
always  thought  he  had  refrained  from  doing  so  for  some  very  good 
and  sufficient  reason,  because  as  he  held  the  first  place  amongst 
princes  on  earth  it  was  reasonable  that  he  should  in  all  his  actions 
follow  the  example  of  God  who  was  prince  of  all  in  heaven,  and  who 
always  acted  for  the  best ;  which  is  true.  She  expressed  her  pleasure 
at  the  news  of  your  Majesty's  victory,  and  the  defeat  of  the  800 
Turkish  horse  and  400  jannissaries,  and  then  said,  "  I  also  have  some 
"  news  to  tell  you.  I  am  informed  ihat  my  brother  the  King  is 
"  sending  the  duke  of  Sesa  to  Germany  to  arrange  the  marriage  of 
"  your  Prince  with  the  Emperor's  daughter  and  that  of  the  princess 
"  of  Portugal  with  the  Archduke  Charles."  I  answered  that  the 
news  did  not  come  from  Spain,  but  must  be  some  Italian  gossip,  as 
it  has  come  through  Milan  where  news  was  not  always  correct. 
"  T  have  letters  from  Spain  of  the  7th  February  and  others  have 
arrived  dated  the  3rd  and  the  11th,  and  in  none  of  them  is  any 
mention  made  of  such  news.  "I  believe  you,"  she  said,  "as  my 
Ambassador  also  tells  me  nothing  about  it."  I  said,  "  They  also  say 
that  your  Majesty  is  going  to  marry  the  king  of  France."  She  held 
down  her  head  a  little  and  laughed,  and  I  then  told  her  that  I  had 
mentioned  it  to  the  French  Ambassador,  who  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it  as  the  King  is  short  and  the  Queen  tall,  to  which  she 
replied  they  tell  me  he  is  not  short,  but  I  wish  to  confess  to  you  as 
it  is  Lent  and-you  are  my  friend.  "  Marriage  was  suggested  to  me 
"  with  the  King  my  brother-in-law  ;  the  king  of  France  has  proposed 
"  as  well  as  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  I  understand 
"  the  Archduke  Charles  also  :  the  only  person  who  has  not  been  men- 
"  tioned  to  me  is  your  Prince."  "  The  reason,"  I  said,  "  appears  clear. 
"  The  King  my  master  no  doubt  is  convinced  that  your  Majesty  does 
"  not  wish  to  marry  since  he,  the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom 
"  and  the  wisest,  to  whom,  I  am  told,  your  Majesty  owes  most 
"  obligation,  was  offered  to  you  and  nothing  came  of  it."  She 
replied,  "  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  conclusion 
"  is  so  clear  as  you  say,  although  at  that  time  I  had  a  great  idea 
"  not  to  marry,  and  I  promise  you,  if  I  could  to-day  appoint  such 
"  a  successor  to  the  Crown  as  would  please  me  and  the  country  I 
"  would  not  marry,  as  it  is  a  thing  for  which  I  have  never  had 
"  any  inclination.  My  subjects,  however,  press  me  so  that  I  cannot 
"  help  myself,  but  must  marry  or  take  the  other  course,  which  is  a 
"  very  difficult  one.  There  is  a  strong  idea  in  the  world  that  a 
"  woman  cannot  live  unless  she  is  married,  or  at  all  events  that  if 
"  she  refrains  from  marriage  she  does  so  for  some  bad  reason,  as  they 
"  said  of  me  that  I  did  not  marry  because  I  was  fond  of  the  Earl 
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"  of  Leicester,  and  that  I  would  not  marry  him  because  he  had  a 
"  wife  already.  Although  he  has  no  wife  alive  now  I  still  do  not 
"  marry  him,  notwithstanding  that  I  was  spoken  to  about  it  even 
"  en  behalf  of  my  brother  the  King.  But  what  can  we  do  ?  We 
"  cannot  cover  everybody's  mouth,  but  must  content  ourselves 
"  with  doing  our  duty  and  trust  in  God,  for  the  truth  will  at  last 
"  be  made  manifest.  He  knows  my  heart,  which  is  very  different 
"  from  what  people  think,  as  you  will  see  some  day.  I  wish  your 
"  master  were  here  that  I  might  entertain  and  consult  with  him, 
"  as  please  God  some  day  I  may.  If  he  goes  by  way  of  France 
"  you  know  the  road  is  a  bad  and  a  long  one,  and  there  are  always 
"  difScult  bits  on  a  long  journey."  With  that  she  laughed  and 
passed  to  the  subject  of  the  interview  of  our  lady  the  Queen  with 
her  mother,  about  which  I  told  her  I  knew  no  more  than  I  had 
already  conveyed  to  her  from  your  Majesty.  She  then  again  spoke 
of  the  Princess  and  said  they  had  told  her  she  was  handsome  but 
not  clever.  "  He  who  said  so  must  have  seen  her  Highness  and  not 
spoken  to  her."  I  said7  "  What  do  you  think  of  her  marriage  with 
the  Archduke  ?"  "  That  it  would  be  very  appropriate  if  either  of 
them  had  a  great  kingdom  "  I  replied.  I  then  praised  an  order  of 
hers  making  a  license  from  the  bishops  unnecessary  for  those  who 
were  obliged  to  eat  meat  this  Lent,  but  that  such  a  license  might 
be  given  by  the  ministers  in  consultation  with  two  physicians,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  bought  with  money  as  they  had  been. 
Many  otlier  things  were  said  to  which  I  do  not  refer,  and  have  set 
down  thus  much,  although  at  great  length,  in  order  that  your 
Majesty,  taking  these  things  together  with  others  j^ou  may  have 
heard  from  elsewhere,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  understand  the  drift 
of  them.  The  Queen  told  me  that  Margaret's  son  had  been  very 
well  received  and  treated  in  Scotland,  and  that  he  and  his  father 
would  return  in  May.  I  do  not  know  how  this  will  be,  but  am  told 
that  he  has  no  such  intention.  The  secretary  of  the  French 
Ambassador  came  on  the  22nd.  The  next  day  the  Ambassador  had 
audience  of  the  Queen  and  he  sent  word  to  me  that  his  King  had 
niarle  him  archbishop  of  Bourges  near  Orleans.  He  says  they  have 
again  assured  him  that  he  is  to  go  to  your  Majesty's  court  as  I  have 
already  written.  I  hear  that  the  secretary  has  gone  to  the  palace 
again  to-day  and  will  again  start  for  the  French  court  in  six  or 
seven  days.  I  cannot  discover  what  they  are  negotiating  although 
I  am  doing  my  best.  They  say  that  the  man  who  is  to  bring  the 
camels  and  the  litter  for  the  Queen  is  also  to  bear  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  for  Leicester  and  the  Queen's  nominee,  but  that  he  will 
not  come  until  after  Easter.  I  am  told  the  Queen  is  again  treating 
about  an  interview  with  the  queen  of  Scotland.  She  tried  before 
and  it  fell  through.— London  24th  March  1566. 

Postscript :  As  I  was  closing  this  letter  a  gentleman  from  the 
queen  of  Scotland  came  and  told  me  from  her  that  she  had  received 
letters  from  France  informing  her  that  I  had  orders  from  your 
Majesty  to  discuss  a  certain  business  of  hers  which  had  already 
been  broached  between  your  Majesty  and  her.  She  only  sent  now 
to  know  whether  this  was  so,  as  in  such  case  she  would  send 
Lethington,  to  whom  I  could  communicate  as  with  herself. 
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I  asked  the  gentleman  from  whom  in  Flanders  his  mistress  had 
received  the  information,  and  he  replied  from  Marania.  I  then 
asked  him  how  long  it  was  since  the  Queen  had  received  it,  and  he 
told  me  a  fortnight.  I  said  I  had  no  orders  from  your  Majesty  to 
discuss  anything,  as  I  had  not  satisfied  myself  as  to  who  this 
gentleman  was,  and,  although  he  brought  me  a  letter,  I  had  never 
seen  any  letters  from  his  Queen  and  could  not  compare  it.  Your 
Majesty's  instructions  to  me,  moreover,  weie  that  I  was  to  discuss 
this  matter  if  it  is  introduced  to  me,  but  I  was  not  told  to  discuss 
it  of  my  own  accord.  The  gentleman  said  he  would  show  his  letter 
to  Luiz  de  Paz,  who  knew  the  Queen's  signature  and  would  return 
to  speak  to  me  in  the  morning,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  go  back  ta 
Scotland  without  an  answer  from  me,  his  journey  having  been 
undertaken  solely  on  this  account.  He  told  me  he  had  seen  the 
Queen  this  afternoon  and  represented  to  her  that  he  had  come  to 
obtain  a  passport  for  Lethington  who  was  about  to  be  sent  to 
France,  although  he  assuied  me  that  such  was  not  the  case,  but  was 
only  a  pretext  for  the  coming  of  Lethington  here  to  confer  with  me. 
All  he  wanted  to  know  was  whether  I  could  treat  with  him  as  he 
understood  your  Majesty  had  written  to  me  to  that  effect  five  months 
since.  I  told  him  that  if  I  had  to  send  word  to  the  Queen  I  should 
not  have  waited  all  this  time  to  do  it.  He  said  I  might  have 
refrained  from  doing  so  in  consequence  of  the  unsafe  condition  of 
the  road,  and  with  that  he  left  with  the  intention  of  returning. 
If  he  speaks  plainly  to  me  I  will  answer  him  in  accordance  witb 
your  Majesty's  instructions,  but  if  not  I  propose  to  keep  silence  and 
defer  the  question  if  possible  until  your  Majesty  tells  me  what  I  am 
to  do  in  it. 

The  succession  of  the  kings  of  England  from  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  present  Queen  is  enclosed,  as  also  your  Majesty's 
descent  from  Edward  III.  With  the  next  letter  will  go  a  statement 
of  the  claims  of  the  present  pretenders  which  I  am  now  having 
translated  in  my  house. 

31  Mar.    291.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

With  the  order  sent  to  me  by  the  duchess  of  Parma  the  household 
of  the  bishop  of  Aquila  has  been  paid  off  and  his  body  sent  to 
Naples.  It  was  managed  in  such  a  way  that  his  creditors  could 
not  arrest  the  body  or  do  anything  to  dishonour  it  as  Luis  Eoinan 
his  secretary  will  relate  in  detail  to  your  Majesty.  This  man,  in 
addition  to  maintaining  the  household  by  order  of  the  Duchess,  has 
been  serving  faithfully  and  well  since  tlie  Bishop's  death  in  your 
Majesty's  interests  and  your  subjects'  welfare.  I  humbly  pray  your 
Majesty  to  show  him  favour. 

Although  the  body  and  household  are  safe  out  of  the  country 
most  of  the  debts  and  claims  are  still  outstanding  of  which  Luis 
Roman  takes  a  full  list  and  of  the  securities  held  by  each  creditor. 
Both  to  Luis  Roman  and  the  others  who  remained  in  the  Bishop's 
house  I  might  have  given  some  extra  recompense,  but  I  have  been  very 
sparing  in  this  respect  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  something  towards 
that  which  is  still  owing.  I  have  very  little  left  in  comparison  with 
the  sum  due,  but  the  distress  of  the  creditors  is  so  great  that  I 
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thought  better  to  lighten  the  burden  where  I  could  and  hope  that 
your  Majesty  will  provide  for  what  the  memory  and  faithful  service 
of  the  Bishop  demand. 

31  Mar.    292.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  queen  of  Scotland's  gentleman  came 
with  the  letter  as  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  24<th,  the  day  the 
courier  left,  I  received  a  letter  from  Cardinal  de  Oranvelle  dated 
6th  February,  containing  the  clause  xuhich  I  copy  helotv,  referring 
to  this  Queen's  recent  indisposition  of  which  I  had  advised  him. 

"  The  Queen  is  young  and  will  pass  through  all  these  aihnents 
hut,  in  truth,  I  tuish  there  were  not  so  Tuuch  indifference  about  the 
queen  of  Scotland's  marriage,  especially  xvith  the  Archduke,  as  it  is 
a  grave  thing  for  us  for  a  multitude  of  reasons  that  there  should  be 
any  thought  of  Tnarrying  her  with  the  Idng  of  Fi'ance.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  apioearance  that  it  is  merely  a  feint  to  keep  Scotland 
in  hand,  and  I  believe  they  are  in  earnest  to  hinder  our  objects.  I 
am  astonished  that  not  even  Luis  de  Paz  has  received  any  news 
from  there  and  I  have  heard  nothing  since  his  Majesty's  decision." 

In  the  face  of  this  I  thought  best  to  answer  the  queen  of  Scotland's 
messenger  in  terms  that  would  ensure  Lethington's  coming  hither, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  no  pledge  in  the  business  except  such 
as  may  be  fitting  and  convenient  when  he  arrives  here,  according  to 
the  order's  your  Majesty  has  given  me  or  suck  as  you  may  be  pleased 
to  send  before  the  Secretary's  arrival,  considering  the  time  he  would 
occup>y  in  his  journey  hither.  The  words  of  my  letter  were  as 
follows : — "  /  received  your  Majesty's  letter  by  this  gentleman  and 
"  listened  to  what  he  has  told  me  replying  to  him  as  the  subject 
"  required."  1  said  to  the  gentleman  verbally,  "  Salute  the  queen 
"  from  me  and  tell  her  that  I  desire  to  serve  her  more  than  I  can 
"  say  for  her  own  sake,  and  that  I  have  such  good  reports  of 
"  Lethington's  ability  and  good  parts  that,  when  he  comes  to  this 
"  court,  I  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  him."  With  this 
answer  he  left  bearing  with  him  a  safe-conduct  from  this  queen  for 
Lethington.  The  next  day  I  went  to  see  the  French  Ambassador 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Bourges.  Amongst  other  things  I  said  to  him,  '"  You  will  see  this 
"  queen  married  to  your  friend  the  earl  of  Leicester  before  you 
"  leave."  He  coloured  up  very  much  and,  after  a  while,  laughed 
immoderately  and  replied,  "  /  am  certainly  fond  of  him.  Marriages 
"  are  all  in  the  air ;  they  say  now  that  the  Scotch  Queen  is  to 
"  marry  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  this  Queen  will  not  be  sorry  for 
"  it.  Lethington,  again,  is  to  come  hither  on  his  way  to  France." 
"  What  kind  of  man  is  Lethington  ? "  I  said.  "  A  sort  of  Scotch 
"  Cecil,"  he  replied.  On  the  27th,  the  Ambassador  passed  nearly  all 
the  morning  with  Secretary  Cecil,  and.  the  same  night  a  special 
courier  arrived  for  him  from  France.  On  the  28th  he  was  with 
the  Queen,  and  he  has  now  sent  word  to  me  that  he  is  despatching 
his  secretary  in  case  I  should  wish  to  tvrite  to  Bon  Francis.  On 
the  laM -mentioned  day  when  this  Ambassador  was  luith  the  Queen 
he  took  leave  of  her  apparently  in  high  good  humour  and  the 
Queen  the  same.     The  only  thing  that  my  informant  could  hear  of 
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the  conversation  between  them  were  the  words,  "  Keep  it  to  yourself." 
T  cannot  understand  what  they  are  about  although  I  have  made  and 
am  making  every  effort  to  find  out.  As  far  as  can  be  conjectured 
it  must  be  either  a  matter  of  marriage,  as  I  have  said,  between  this 
Queen  and  Robert,  or  to  prevent  the  Scotch  Queen  from  marrying 
except  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Queen  and  France.  Otherwise  it 
can  only  be  some  secret  league  for  reciprocal  aid  as  they  are  both 
suspicious  and  alarmed  at  your  Majesty's  voyage  to  Flanders,  and 
the  French  are  working  as  they  have  done  before,  to  alienate  these 
people  from  their  friendship  with  your  Majesty  and  are  trying  to 
get  the  Flanders  trade  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  even  these  present 
conferences  may  be  to  treat  of  this  very  matter.  The  French  may  be 
offering  them  very  favourable  terms  to  get  their  representatives  not 
to  agree  with  the  Flemish  representatives  in  the  conference,  and 
although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  people  will  suddenly 
change  from,  the  alliance  with  your  Majesty  yet  they  will  be  glad  to 
keep  these  negotiations  on  foot  to  avoid  being  driven  into  a  corner 
during  the  conference,  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  other  people  are 
courting  them  on  the  matter.  They  are  also  negotiating  with  the 
count  of  Embden,  and  I  am  assured  that  they  have  quite  decided 
amongst  themselves,  even  though  they  come  to  terms  with  Flanders, 
to  send  forty  or  fifty  thousand  clotlis  to  that  place  evoy  year  as  they 
wish  to  keep  Embden  in  their  hands  in  case  the  trade  with  Flanders 
should  fall  off  in  consequence  of  religious  questions  or  their  own 
excesses.  It  is  no  wonder  these  heretics  and  the  French  fear  the  name 
of  your  Majesty  in  this  country  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the 
affection  with  which  the  majority  of  the  godly  here  regard  you. 
This  must  disturb  them  greatly  although  I  do  all  I  can  to  tran- 
quillise  the  Queen,  not  without  effect  apparently ;  but  still,  conscience 
is  its  own  a.ccuser. 

Lady  Margaret  sends  to  tell  me  of  the  kind  treatment  her  son 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  that  the 
French  Ambassador  here  sent  to  her  in  great  secrecy  to  offer  and 
promise  all  his  support  for  the  marriage  of  her  son  and  anything 
he  might  require.  She  says  she  knows  the  French  way  of  dealing 
and  thinks  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  luhether  there  is 
anything  afoot,  and,  perhaps  even  on  the  advice  of  this  Queen. 
She  repeats  that  she  and  her  children  have  no  other  refuge  but 
your  Majesty,  to  whom  she  and  they  will  always  remain  faithful, 
and  begs  me  address  your  Majesty  in  their  favour  so  that  in  case 
the  queen  of  Scotland  should  choose  to  negotiate  about  her  (Margarets) 
son,  or  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  this  Queen,  they  may  look  to  your 
Majesty.  I  sent  her  as  kind  an  answer  as  I  could,  telling  her  that 
I  had  heard  the  French  were  trying  to  arrange  this  marriage 
for  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  asked  her  to  find  out  through  her  friends 
what  this  Queen  is  negotiating  about  and  advise  me  of  what  she 
hears,  and  I  will  do  the  same  for  her  as  a  proof  of  the  great  affection 
your  Majesty  bears  her  for  many  reasons  and  especially  for  her  high 
Christian  character. 

I  have  already  written  your  Majesty  that  Parliament,  which'had 
been  prorogued  until  April,  would  certainly  be  furtJier  postponed 
until  the  5th  October,  and  this  has  now  been  done,  the  letters  of 
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prorogation  being  in  course  of  despatch.  I  am  told  that  this  imeident 
has  given  rise  to  some  passages  of  a  character  anything  but  pleasant 
between  this  Queen  and  the  queen  of  Scotland. 

I  send  your  Majesty  enclosed  a  statement  respecting  the  right  of 
succession  to  this  crown  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  laws  by  persons  versed  in  them.  I  had  not  been  able  to 
send  it  before  as  I  could  not  obtain  it  notwithstanding  my  diligence. 
The  person  who  compiled  it  is  learned  in  the  matter  and  a  Catholic. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  is  on  his  estates,  and  has  sent  to  ask  me  to 
let  him  know  as  soon  as  I  learn  anything  certain  about  your 
Majesty's  visit  to  Flanders.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
anxiety  of  good  people  here  that  your  Majesty  should  come. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  has  not  left  his  house  for  a  longtime  through 
illness.  He  appears  to  be  attached  to  Robert.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  could  get  out  if  he  liked,  but  he  is  not  vjell  pleased  at 
the  negotiations  that  are  being  ca,rried  on.  Spinola  tells  me  that 
Pembroke  said  to  him  the  other  day  "  This  French  Ambassador  is 
a  bad,  piece,  he  flatters  the  Queen  and,  I  am  always  afraid  that  he 
will  cheat  her  at  last.  He  is  doing  her  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the 
business  he  is  discussing  with  her  now."  He  said,  nothing  more.  I 
have  written  to  your  Majesty  that  Stukeley  had  been  captured  in 
Ireland.  They  have  not  brought  him  here  yet,  but  on  the  29th  instant 
they  took  Thomas  Gobham  and  lodged  him  in  the  Tower.  It  was  he 
who  robbed  the  ship  in  which  there  were  40  galley  slaves. — London^ 
31  March  1565. 

7  April.    293.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  secretary  of  the  French  Ambassador  left  for  Paris  on  the  last 
day  of  March  at  night.  He  called  to  see  ms  the  previous  afternoon. 
For  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  him  soine  hint  of  the  reason  of  all 
this  rapid  coming  and  going  1  said  "  You  must  have  some  great 
"  business  in  hand,  from  what  I  hear,  at  least,  as  in  addition  to  your 
"  own  great  diligence,  o,nother  courier  is  expected."  He  answered, 
"  Oh!  no,  there  is  nothing  particular;  no  new  business  is  being 
"  discussed."  "  Gossip  in  the  street  says  otherwise,"  I  remarked ; 
but  he  again  assured  me  there  was  nothing  astir  and  said  that  the 
courier  who  had  come  after  him  was  sent  by  some  private  merchants 
touching  a  robbery  which  had  been  committed  on  them.  He  showed 
one  a  letter  from  his  Queen  in  which  the  Ambassador  was  ordered 
to  obtain  restitution  of  the  property  stolen.  "I  believe  it,"  I 
answered,  "  but  if  it  be  so  it  would  be  better  not  to  arouse  suspicion 
"  in  people's  minds."  I  said  this  laughingly,  but  he  must  have  told 
the  Ambassador  as  the  latter  sznt  one  of  his  friends  to  tell  me  the 
same  story  as  the  secretary,  not  as  if  the  Ambassador  had  told  him 
but  in  the  course  of  conversation.  I  replied  that  I  quite  believed  it, 
but  still  there  lacked  not  people  to  say  that  they  were  endeavouring 
by  means  of  counter  offers  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
Bruges  conference,  and  if  this  were  true  it  would  be  an  unworthy 
course  to  pursue  on  the  part  of  a  mother  and  brother  towards  your 
Majesty  to  whom  they  stood  in  that  relation.  The  next  day  I  heard 
that  the  gentleman  who  is  to  bring  the  coach  and  the  camels  was 
coming  and  is  to  be  followed  by  Lausac.     I  heard  also  that  they 
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have  some  vnarriage  afair  in  hand  but  could  not  get  any  particulars 
.except  that,  judging  by  what  was  said  and  published  in  France, 
the  public  there  seemed  to  think  the  marriage  in  question  was  that 
.  of  the  Archduke  Charles  with  this  Queen  and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  upset  it  somehow.  The  same  person  told  me  that  this 
business  of  Charles'  was  being  seriously  pushed  forward,  but  with 
extreme  secrecy,  and  that  Lausac  was  coming  luith  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  for  Leicester  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  On  the  same 
day  the  French  Ambassador  himself  came  to  see  me  and  said  he  had 
heard  I  luas  suspicious  that  he  was  making  some  agreement  with  the 
Queen,  but  that  he  assured  me  and  'pledged  his  honour  that  not  a 
word  was  uttered  or  a  point  discussed  detrimental  to  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  friendship  existing  between  his  King  and  your  Majesty, 
and,  as  regards  the  trade  with  Flanders,  although  his  King  could 
without  any  contravention  of  the  terms  of  friendship)  luith  your 
Majesty  endeavour  to  make  such  trade  profitable  to  his  country  and 
people  yet  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  treat  of  such  a  thing  during 
your  present  relations  of  affection  and  amity,  and  he  swore  to  me 
that  no  such  thing  was  under  discussion.  He  assured  me  that  the 
negotiations  might  be  carried  on  in  Flanders  without  misgiving 
that  his  King  would  claim  anything  or  interfere  in  any  way.  They 
might  therefore  go  on  with  that  business  in  the  absolute  asstirance 
that  nothing  whatever  woidd  be  done  to  impede  them  and  that  not 
a  word  had  been  said  on  the  subject.  It  was  quite  true  that  his 
King  and  Queen  were  anxious  to  please  this  Queen  and  keep  on 
terms  of  cordial  friendship  with  her  having  in  view  the  future 
negotiations  that  might  have  to  be  undertaken  o-especting  the  capture 
of  Calais,  and  when  the  time  arrived  for  giving  it  up  that  the 
surrender  should  not  be  demanded.  They  therefore  were  sending 
the  camels  and  coach  so  that,  woman-like,  she  should  be  flattered  and 
pleased  with  the  presents.  I  told  him  I  sup>posed  it  was  to  gain 
her  over  still  more  in  case  of  having  other  business  with  her  that 
Lausac  was  coming  to  bring  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  to  Lord 
Robert  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  answered  that  if  Lausac  was 
coming  it  ivas  only  to  perform  on  the  King's  behalf  certain 
ceremony  of  investure  such  as  takes  place  at  Windsor  when  the 
Garter  is  given  to  a  person  according  to  institutions  of  the  Order. 
A  person  was  expected  some  time  ago  to  perform  this  ceremony  for 
the  King ;  and  he  again  assured  me  positively  that  there  was  not 
anything  else  in  hand  as  his  King  was  not  of  an  age  to  undertake 
enterprizes  and  had  not  money  or  desire  in  his  country  to  do  so 
if  he  would.  From  what  I  hear  about  the  state  of  his  country  this 
last  assertion  is  no  doubt  true,  but  as  for  the  rest,  his  words  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon. 

I  have  been  told  that  these  queens  of  France  and  England  have 
become  so  friendly  because  the  queen  of  France  is  on  bad  terms  with 
the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  latter  Queen  has  had  a  very 
outspoken  correspondence  with  the  queen  of  England  on  the  subject 
of  the  delay  in  declaring  the  successor  to  this  throne,  and  that  the 
two  Queens  have  thus  been  drawn  together  out  of  enmity  to  her  of 
Scotland  whom  they  would  like  to  unsettle  and  alarm. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to  muster 
and  eommine  the  troops  that  can  be  called  out  in  case  of  war  or 
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pressure  and  report  their  condition  and  the  numbers  necessary  to 
Jill  the  ranks.     These  are  troops  that  are  not  paid  until  they  are 
called  out,  but  are  chosen  and  held  in  readiness  beforehand.     They 
are  of  little  use  as  they  always  come  out  against  their  will. 

I  am  informed  that  this  business  now  under  discussion  with  the 
French  cannot  be  of  Tnuch  importance,  and  that  no  warlike  move- 
ment can  be  in  contemplation  because  the  Queen  has  ordered  the 
money  she  owes  in  Flanders  to  be  paid,  a  quarter  of  the  sum  now 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  in  two  months.  This  is  a  peaceful  sign,  the 
payment  of  debts.  These  ministers  of  religion  have  been  so  stubborn 
in  their  refusal  to  return  to  the  ancient  garb  that  the  Queen  must 
need  get  angry,  and  has  again  given  stringent  orders  that  the  rule  is 
to  be  enforced,  and  has  appointed  deputies  to  see  it  executed.  They 
have  commenced  to-day  and  it  is  a  great  blow  to  these  people.  The 
Catholics  are  delighted,  but  their  pleasure  is  somewhat  damped  to  see 
that  they  are  removing  the  Catholics  from  the  country  magistracy. — 
London,  7th  April  1565. 

14  April.   294.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  drift  of  the  negotiations  which 
are  going  on  between  this  Queen  and  the  king  of  France  not- 
withstanding all  possible  efforts. 

I  was  with  the  Queen  on  the  11th  instant  conversing  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  for  a  long  while.  I  told  her  1  had  said  to  the  French 
Ambassador  that  the  gifts  his  Queen  luas  sending  to  her  were  such 
a  long  time  coming,  and  had  been  made  so  much  of  that  he  and 
I  nnight  go  out  to  receive  them.  The  Queen  answered,  "  You  are 
"  quite  right ;  but  if  they  do  not  come  without  your  going  out  to 
"  receive  them  I  know  I  shall  never  see  them."  I  drew  her  into 
conversation  about  bygone  events  in  this  country  against  the 
French  and  the  victories  that  had  been  gained  by  her  predecessors, 
of  the  writings  about  their  ancient  enmity  and  of  their  traditional 
distrust  of  one  another,  and  cited  to  her  a  proverb  which  is  very 
commonly  used,  in  their  histories  here  both  Latin  and  English,  which 
says,  "  When  the  Ethiopian  is  white  the  French  will  love  the  English." 
She  seemed  pleased  that  I  should  know  this,  and  said,  "  I  o  'jght  to 
"  send  that  proverb  to  the  queen  of  France  when  she  sends  her  camels, 
"  but  if  I  do  it  must  be  in  your  name."  I  said  that  this  reply  might 
be  kept  back  till  Lausac  carn,e  as  it  would  not  do  to  receive  the  bringers 
of  presents  with  such  words — they  might  be  reserved  for  the  man  who 
came  to  talk.  She  answered,  "  I  do  not  know  for  certain  whether 
"  he  will  come  ;  but  what  should  you  think  if  one  of  these  days  you 
"  were  to  find  yourself  attached  to  a  queen  of  France  ?  "  "  /  have 
"  ample  reason  to  be  attached  to  one  now,"  I  said,  "  seeing  that  tlie 
"  queen  of  France  is  mother  of  my  own  Queen."  "  I  do  not  mean 
"  in  that  way,"  she  said,  "but  suppose  it  was  I?"  "Ah,  I  have 
"  not  decided  how  I  should  take  it  in  your  Majesty's  case,"  T  said. 
She  then  continued,  "  The  country  is  a  good  one  if  it  had  a  master. 
"  But  tell  me  what  do  you  think  will  come  of  the  Bayonne  interview  ?  " 
"  Your  Majesty  must  know  better  than  I  for  you  can  see  both  hands  of 
"  the  game.  That  of  the  King  my  master  I  have  already  shown  your 
"  Majesty  by  his  desire,  and  as  for  the  French  gam%  with  all  this 
"  coming  and  going  of  eouriers  one  after  the,  other  it  is  to  be  supposed 
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"  that  your  Majesty  will  be  well  2^osted  in  if'  "  I  do  not  know  of 
"  any  other  coiiriers  except  the  Ambassador's  secretary.  "  Well,  I 
"  know  of  the  rest,  although  they  did  not  come  to  me,"  said  I.  "  You 
"  Spaniards  are  sometimes  very  jealous — at  least  they  say  the  common 
"  people  are,  and  why  not  their  betters  too  f "  said  the  Queen. 
"  Because,"  I  replied,  "  they  have  the  conviction  that  no  one  will 
"  presume  to  offend  them,  and  can  hold  their  own."  "  And  they  do 
quite  rightly,"  she  answered.  The  conversation  turned  to  other 
subjects,  and  I  could  get  no  further  in  this.  She  is  artful,  and  wished 
to  appear  reserved  and  give  the  idea  that  there  was  no  matter  of 
importance  afoot. 

She  expresses  great  gratitude  for  the  good  reception  given  by 
orders  of  the  duchess  of  Parma  to  the  English  deputies  in  Flanders,* 
and  asked  me  to  write  as  much  to  your  Majesty.  She  is  right,  as 
I  hear  they  have  been  received  most  carefully,  and  with  every 
demonstration  of  love  and  goodwill  by  special  order  of  the  Duchess. 
It  is  giving  great  satisfaction  here.  Qod  grant  they  may  acknowledge 
their  obligation.  They  alone  will  be  to  blame  if  they  do  not,  as 
every  attempt  is  mude  to  conciliate  them. 

The  Queen  asked  me  after  your  Majesty's  health,  and  very 
particularly  after  that  of  his  Highness.  I  told  her  your  Majesty 
would  go  with  the  Queen  as  far  as  Burgos,  whence  her  Majesty  would 
proceed  to  Fuenterabia,  whilst  your  Majesty  visited  some  other 
frontiers  of  your  kingdom.  I  said  that  for  the  greater  ease  of  the 
Queen  the  Spanish  ladies  would  remain  in  Madrid,  and  only 
French  ladies  tuould  accompany  her.  "  That,"  she  said, "  is  certainly 
a  wise  decision  of  the  King  for  many  weig?dy  reasons." 

TJiey  say  this  Queen  still  wishes  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  queen 
of  Scotland,  but  they  do  not  think  the  latter  will  agree  to  it. 

Lady  Margaret's  son  had  leave  to  stay  in  Scotland  three  months, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  difUculty  this  Qween  has  given  him  license 
for  three  more.     He  has  been  very  well  received  there. 

Tftey  are  still  talking  here  of  the  coming  of  your  Majesty  to 
Flanders,  and  I  think  the  French  are  those  who  express  themselves 
most  certain  about  it  in  order  to  arouse  distrust  in  these  people  in 
case  they  should  be  considering  any  new  league  or  confederation. 
I  am  told  that  the  ships-carpenters  and  caulkers  are  ordered  secretly 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  so  that  in  case  of  need  the  Queen's 
shi2JS  might  be  shortly  in  trim,  to  put  to  sea.  They  will  begin  at 
once  to  prepare  some,  namely,  30  ships  and  one  galley,  of  which 
27  are  'in  this  river  and  three  and  the  galley  are  moored  at 
Portsmouth.  They  say  they  are  very  choice  ships,  and  ^vell  adapted 
for  war.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  and  those  who  praise  them  are 
right.     I  am  advised  that  this  preparation  is  made  out  of  distrust 


*  The  English  Commissioners  to  Bruges  for  the  settlement  of  the  pending  questions 
respecting  trade  hetwesn  the  States  andEnglaiid  were  Anthony  Browne,  Viscount  Montague, 
Br.  Wotton,  and  Dr.  Haddon,  master  of  requests.  They  arrived  at  Bruges  on  the  24th 
March  1565,  a  temporary  treaty  for  free  intercourse  between  the  countries  having  been 
agreed  to  during  the  negotiations.  The  Conference  lingered  with  adjournments  and 
resumptions  for  a  long  period,  the  temporary  treaty  remaining  in  force  the  while. 
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of  the.  queen  of  Scotland  who  they  think  is  offended  at  the  further 
prorogation  of  Parliament  as  touching  the  question  of  the  succession. 
Lethington  is  expected  here  before  Easter,  and  they  fear  his  errand 
will  not  be  a  pleasant  one  for  them.  A  courier  has  just  arrived 
from  there  bringing  letters  saying  that  the  son  of  Lady  Margaret 
Lennox  has  been  ill  of  small-pox.  T  am  given  to  understand  by 
a  person  of  importance  that  the  business  now  under  discussion 
between  this  Queen  and  France  is  not  of  any  weight  or  m,oment, 
and  he  assures  me  of  this  m^ost  positively.  He  says  that  in  several 
other  negotiations  that  have  been  commenced  in  the  past  the  French 
have  been  treated  very  offhandedly,  and  the  position  of  the  two  Queens 
tends  to  this.  Nevertheless  I  am  uneasy  about  it.  They  tell  me  that 
Secretary  Cecil  advises  the  Queen  to  entrust  the  business  she  has 
with  your  Majesty  to  Prior  de  Gelley  for  the  present  or  until  she 
sends  some  person  of  her  own.  It  is  uncertain  tuhether  she  will  do 
it.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  expected  here  before  Easter.  The 
preachers  to  the  Queen  have  greatly  modified  their  sermons,  and 
their  example  is  followed  elsewhere  since  the  scene  which  I  described 
to  your  Majesty  on  a  former  occasion.  The  Catholics  thank  me,  for 
it,  and  the  heretics  blame  me,  which  would  be  all  the  same  to  me  if 
any  good  effect  were  to  result. 

Every  day  I  receive  fresh  advice  of  the  growth  of  the  number  of 
the  Catholics,  and  since  your  Majesty  left  the  country  the  increase  of 
those  who  have  submitted  is  incalculable.  The  disorder  and 
irregularity  of  these  m^inisters  have  done  us  much  good,  and  also 
the  books  which  are  constantly  sent  from  Louvain.  They  are 
published  in  English  in  order  that  the  people  may  be  able  to  read 
them.  In  this  city  itself,  which  was  the  worse  place  of  all,  there  are 
now  many  godly  men,  and  Mass  is  'much  celebrated  in  secret,  and 
many  people  confess  and  communicate  most  devoutly,  which  is  quite 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  see 
and  hear  this.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  God  and  your  Majesty.  The 
Queen  is  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Emperor  has  performed  the 
funeral  exequies  of  his  late  father,  and  has  asked  me  the  question. — 
London,  14th  April  1565. 

21  April.  295.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  entered  London  on  the  I7th  instant  with  a 
tuorthy  company.  As  he  is  a  Councillor  he  is  lodged  in  the  palace. 
They  say  the  object  of  his  coming  is  to  be  here  when  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  arrives  for  him  a7id  the  earl  of  Leicester  which  is 
expected ;  others  assert  that  his  visit  is  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
feast  of  the  Garter  which  is  shortly  to  take  place,  and  that  other 
principal  nobles  are  expected  for  the  same  reason.  I  sent  to  visit 
him  and  he  appeared  much  gratified,  and  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  and  see  me.  Lethington,  the  secretary  of  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
arrived  here  three  or  four  days  since,  and  I  sent  also  to  visit 
■him.  He  returned  word  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  Queen,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  so  and  visited  the  French  Ambassador 
{which  he  could  not  avoid  doing  as  he  owed  him  a  visit)  he  would 
■come  and  see  me  publicly  and  afterwards  secretly,  as  he  has  some- 
thing to  communicate. 
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Lady  Margaret  sent  to  tell  me  of  the  coming  of  the  Secretary  and 
that  her  son  was  well  again,  and  asked  me,  if  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject,  to  tell  Lethington  that  your 
Majesty  desired  to  favour  her,  as  she  believed  it  would  help 
considerably  in  her  son's  business.  She  thinks  very  possibly  he  may 
marry  the  Queen  (of  Scotland)  who  Lady  Margaret  assures  me  rests 
her  claim  to  this  country  more  on  the  support  of  your  Majesty  than 
on  anything  else  especially  as  the  Queen-Mother  of  France  is  very 
much  against  her.  I  will  try  to  keep  this  matter  in  hand  showing 
sympathy,  as  I  have  done,  and  will  take  up  a  suitable  position 
until  I  receive  orders  from  your  Majesty  in  case  the  Archduke's 
affair  should  not  be  persevered  in.  As  I  have  said  on  many 
occasions,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  addition  to  the  Queen 
of  Scotland's  great  claiins  to  this  kingdom  she  certainly  has  here  a 
very  strong  party,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  in  many  respects  that 
she  should  be  reckoned  with  in  the  consideration  of  affairs  here 
which  deeply  concern  us.  The  ports  of  this  kingdom  are  necessary 
for  the  .success  of  trade  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  and  for 
other  interests  of  the  States;  but,  besides  this,  these  people  are 
beginning  to  navigate  largely  and  may  hinder  us  greatly  in  the 
Indies,  upon  which  they  look  greedily,  unless  they  are  prevented  in 
some  wa,y  from  going  to  those  parts. 

In  two  parts  of  this  country  a  few  gentlem^en  have  prepared  a 
letter  in  the  name  of  the  Catholics  of  England  who  are  now  at 
Louvain  asking  the  Catholics  here  to  remember  them  in  their  prayers 
and  to  hold  firm ;  and  they  hoped  that  a  remedy  would  soon  come  as 
help  was  expected  from  many  quarters  and  especially  from  your 
Majesty,  With  this  fabrication  they  communicated  xuith  the  Catholics 
and  gave  them  rosaries  and  some  images  of  our  Lady,  obtaining 
from  them,  as  I  am  told,  large  sums  of  money  for  the  -mccour  of 
those  at  Louvain ;  and  then  the  inventors  of  the  scheme  themselves  told 
the  whole  story  to  the  Council,  giving  the  names  of  all  the  Catholics 
with  whom  they  had  communicated.  The  ntiembers  of  the  Council 
have  expressed  displeasure  at  what  has  been  done  and  have  had  the 
authors  arrested  secretly  although  they  also  think  of  proceeding 
against  the  Catholics  who  were  thus  cheated,.  This  business  has  not 
yet  been  made  public,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  openly  known  I  will  take 
such  steps  as  the  circumstances  may  demand.  The  Queen  performed 
tlie  customary  ceremony  on  holy  Thursday.  They  tell  me  she  did  so 
with  great  dignity  and  devotion,  dressed  in  black  as  usual  and  with 
her  head-dress  covered  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  After  she 
had  washed  the  poor  women's  feet  she  deliberately  traced  a  very 
large  and  well-defined  cross  and  kissed  it  to  the  sorrow  of  many 
persons  who  witnessed  it  and  of  others  who  would  not  attend  the 
ceremony,  but  to  the  joy  of  others.  The  previous  Friday  the  Queen's 
high  alnioner  preached  to  her  on  the  text,  "  Hoc  est  corpus  meum 
"  quod  pro  vobis  tradetur  "  which  he  repeated  many  times  and  said, 
"  the  same  as  was  crucified  for  you,  and  as  such  you  must  accept  it 
"  and,  believe  it  to  be."  One  of  the  listeners  cried  out,  "  I  do  believe 
"  it,  and  he  who  doth  not  should  be  forthwith  bwrnt."  The  Bishop  did 
not  enter  into  other  questions  or  disputes  on  religious  points  as  they 
usually  do. — London,  21st  April  1565. 
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26  April.   296.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  2ith  I  had  audience  of  the  Queen  to  discuss  the  Flemish 
affairs  now  being  dealt  with  in  the  Bruges  conference.  She  asked 
vie  whether  I  had  any  news  that  the  interview  between  the  queeiw  of 
Spain  and  France  was  to  he  abandoned.  I  told  her  that  I  heard 
quite  the  contrary.  She  said,  "  I  have  been  informed  that  such  was 
"  the  case  although  no  doubt  incorrectly,  in  consequence  of  the  queen  of 
"  Spain  being  pregnant,  which  would  be  a  new  subject  of  rejoicing 
"  for  the  King  my  brother,  as  he  only  has  one  son.  If,  however,  the 
"  inteniew  is  to  take  place  as  you  say,  1  should  be  glad  to  know  in 
"  order  to  send  and  visit  the  Queen."  I  said  I  would  communicate 
what  I  heard. 

She  is  always  giving  me  hints  about  her  marriage  with  the  king 
of  France.  I  said  I  had  been  informed  by  the  French  Ambassador 
that  the  Secretary  would  be  back  again  here  some  time  this  month, 
and  I  remarked,  "  Everyone  knows  his  own  business  best,  but  your 
"  Majesty  should  keep  a  bright  look  out  on  the  people  with  whom  you, 
"  are  dealing."  "  You  may  rest  assured  they  will  not  cheat  me," 
said  she.  "  I  hope  not  sincerely,  your  '  Majesty'  and  that  this 
secret  will  end  well."  "I  have  not  revealed  it  to  you,  because  the 
"  Ambassador  enjoined  secrecy,  and  we  monarchs  are  obliged  to 
"  observe  it,"  she  replied. 

Lady  Margaret  sent  word  to  me  that  she  had  gone  to  the  Queen's 
chamber  and  that  her  Majesty  refused  to  speak  to  her,  and  afterwards 
sent  an,  order  that  she  was  not  to  leave  her  apartments,  giving  her  to 
understand  that  she  was  to  consider  herself  a  prisoner,  as  she  had 
received  letters  from  a  foreign  Prince  without  her  permission,  ani 
without  conveying  the  contents  to  her.  Lady  Margaret  answered 
that  it  ivas  ti^e  she  had  received  a  letter  from  the  queen  of  Scotland 
by  her  Secretary,  and  had  gone  to  the  Queen's  chamber  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  it  to  her  Majesty  who  had  refused  to  speak  to 
her,  and  consequently  it  was  not  her  {Margaret's)  fault.  An  answer 
came,  from  the  Queen  to  the  effect  that  although  she  was  detained  in 
her  apartments,  there  tvas  no  intention  of  preventing  her  friends 
from  visiting  her,  as  is  usually  done  here  in  cases  where  persons 
are  placed  under  arrest.  Lady  Margaret  also  advised  me  that  tJie- 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  the  queen  of  Scotland 
were  progressing  favourably,  and  asked  me  in  case  Lethington  said 
a.nything  about  it  to  me  to  assure  him  that  your  Majesty  was 
favourable  to  it  as  they  were,  and  always  had  been  so  faithful  to 
your  Majesty. 

On  the  same  day  that  I  had  audience  of  the  Queen  I  spoke  with 
Lethington  at  the  French  Ambassador's,  luiving  gone  thither  from 
the  palace.  On  leaving  there  Lethington  went  with  me  to  my  house, 
which  lay  in  his  road,  and  said  he  had  something  to  tell  me  as  he 
had  hinted  before,  and  promised  to  come  to  my  house  the  next  day 
for  an  interview.  He  talked  of  this  Queen  on  our  way  home,  and 
said  she  was  trying  to  get  all  the  marriageable  Princes  to  propose  to 
her,  and,  he  therefore  thought  that  at  her  instance  they  were  discussing 
her  mamage  with  the  king  of  France,  as  he  also  said  they  were 
treating  with  the  Archduke  Charles.    J  told  hi/m  I  did  not  believe 
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there  luere  any  negotiations  goinr/  on  with  regard  to  the  latter,  as 
I  knew  nothing  of  such  megotiations,  and  if  they  were  really  taking 
2'>ltiee  I  could  not  fail  to  he  informed,  seeing  your  Majesty's  affection 
for  the  Archduke  and  your  desire  to  pro'^note  his  interests.  lie  said, 
"  I  understand  that  this  Queen  ia  arranging  something  in  France. 
"  /  do  not  know  whether  it  is  some  close  alliance  or  only  a  feint  to 
"  arouse  suspicion  and  get  better  terms  in  Flanders."  "  But,"  I 
replied,  "  it  might  be  rather  to  arouse  suspicion  on  the  part  of  your 
"  Queen  if  it  be  true  that  she  is  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Queen- 
"  Mother."  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  when 
"  nny  Queen  was  in  France  she  could  not  do  too  much  for  the 
",  Queen-Mother,  and  put  her  own  friends  and  relatives  quite  in  the 
"  background  for  her,  and  yet  in  retv/m  for  all  this  she  has  done 
"  her  tnuch  harm.  I  did  not  dare  to  visit  you  before  I  had  been  to 
"  see  the  (French)  Ambassador  in  order  not  to  awaken  distrust,  hut 
"  I  will  do  so  to-morrow."  He  came  at  the  hour  appointed,  and 
after  giving  me  his  credentials  spoke  to  me  on  his  Queen's  behalf, 
saying  how  great  was  the  desire  she  had  always  had,  even  in  France, 
to  be  guided  by  your  Majesty's  will  and  place  herself  in  your  hands. 
He  had  treated  of  this  with  the  bishop  of  Aquila,  who  knew  the 
extent  of  the  party  his  Queen  had  in  this  country,  and  had  discussed 
with  him  the  prefect  of  his  Queen! s  tnarriage  with  his  Highness 
towards  which  her  Majesty  had  shown  herself  favov/i'able.  She  had 
awaited  your  Majesty's  resolution  on  this  point  for  over  two  years, 
and  as  so  long  a  delay  had  taken  place,  and  it  might  be  feared  that 
your  Majesty  had  other  plans  in  view,  the  pressure  of  her  subjects, 
her  own  age,  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  young  Queen  remaining 
unnnarried,  had  caused  her  to  listen  to  certain  proposals  and 
conversations  with  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  Lady  Margaret. 
Besides  being  related  to  her  on  both  his  father's  and  his  another's 
side  he  was  not  a  foreigner,  tvhich  is  the  principal  condition  made 
by  this  Queen  and  the  queen  of  Scotland's  own  subjects.  She  had 
done  her  best  to  satisfy  this  Queen  in  this,  having  in  view  the 
succession  to  the  English  crown,  but  nevertheless  she  tvas  quite  free  to 
do  as  she  liked  and  had  placed  the  matter  before  her  Council  for 
their  satisfaction.  If,  however,  I  gave  her  any  hope  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  his  Highness'  proceeding,  her  own  wishes  OMd  intentions 
on  the  subject  were  unchanged,  and  she  begged  me  to  tell  her  what  I 
knew  about  it,  as  she  had  been  informed  by  Cardinal  de  Granvelle 
that  I  had  orders  from  your  Majesty.  I  answered  that  your  Majesty 
had  always  heard  such  flattering  accounts  of  her  great  virtues  that 
you  held  her  in  all  love  and  esteem,  and  was  glad  when  the  subject 
of  a  union  with  the  Prince  was  first  broached,  but  that  having  heard 
that  Cardinal  Lorraine  had  treated  with  the  Emptor  about  the  Arch- 
duke and  had  shown  h  im  letters  from  the  Queen  saying  that  she  left  her 
marriage  entirely  in  his  hand,s  and  those  of  her  mother  (1)  preferring 
rather  to  fail  in  his  way  than  succeed  in  her  own;  and  the  business 
having  gone  so  far  as  the  fixing  of  the  allowance  to  be  made  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  Archduke's  maintenance  and  the  solicitation  of  your 
Majesty's  approval  of  the  match,  your  Majesty  had  been  constrained  to 
signify  such  approval  rather  than  offend  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  also  because  the  Archduke's  interests  were  as  dear 
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to  you  as  those  of  his  Highness.  I  followed  in  this  and  in  all  else  tJie 
instructions  I  had  received  from  your  Majesty  urging  the  Archduke's 
business  to  the  full  extent  of  my  power.  Although  Lethington  did 
not  refer  to  this  point  he  luent  on  to  say  that  what  had  happened 
was  that  as  soon  as  the  King  of  France,  his  Queen's  husband,  had 
died  the  Queen-Mother  had  conceived  a  great  suspicion  of  the 
marriage  of  his  Highness,  having  regard  to  the  Scotch  Queen's 
claims  to  this  crown,  and  had  summoned  the  Duke  de  Guise  and 
the  Cardinal  and  had  begged  them  most  urgently  not  to  consent  to 
any  such  marriage  seeioig  the  danger  and  inconvenience  that  might 
result  to  France  therefrom  if  to  your  Majesty's  power  were  added 
that  of  these  two  kingdoms.  They  promised  as  the  Queen-Mother 
desired  and  thought  more  of  the  benefit  of  France  than  the  interests 
of  their  niece.  When  the  Queen  left  France  the  Duke  told  her  he 
would  not  advise  her  respecting  her  marriage  as  he  could  not  give 
her  the  counsel  that  was  best  foi'  her,  but  tJiat  she  herself  should  look 
where  her  best  interests  were.  Whilst  Lethington  himself  was  in 
this  country  he  received  advice  that  Lorraine  had  an  interview  with 
the  Emperor  at  Innspruck  to  discuss  this  match  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Queen  and  he  (Lethington)  had  sent  off  in  furious  haste 
to  the  Cardinal  begging  him  not  to  negotiate  the  marriage  as  the 
Scotch  people  would  not  consent  to  it  and  it  would  cause  confusion. 
He  also  said  that  the  Cardinal  was  taking  this  step  without  having 
consulted  the  Queen  as  he  (Lethington)  was  well  acquainted  with 
her  views  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  unsuitable  that  she  should 
marry  a  foreign  Prince  unless  he  was  powerful  enough  to  hold  his 
own.  He  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  his  mistress  to  put  her  on  her 
guard,  but  the  Cardinal  had  nevertheless  persevered  in  his  action, 
and  had  written  to  the  Queen  who  thought  that  as  the  Archduke  was 
a  son  and  relative  of  such  powerful  monarclis  she  could  not  refuse 
him,  hastily,  but  in  a  respectful  way  said  that  she  would  lay  the 
matter  before  her  subjects,  and  in  the  meanwhile  could  learn  what 
the  Einperor  was  going  to  do  for  his  son ;  the  idea  being  to  drop 
the  business  politely  on  one  or  other  of  these  points.  He  always 
understood  that  the  Cardinal's  object  was  to  prevent  the  match  with 
the  PrincC:  knoiuing  at  the  same  time  that  the  marriage  he  was  advoca- 
ting would  never  be  carried  through  as  the  Archduke  had  not  the 
wealth  necessary  for  the  purpose  and  the  Em,peror  was  not  near 
enough  to  be  able  to  forward  the  designs  and  objects  which  would 
lead  the  Queen  to  introduce  a  foreign  husband  in  her  house 
against  the  will  of  her  people,  which,  indeed,  would  be  hopeless 
unless  your  Majesty  took  the  whole  matter  in  hand  and  did  it 
yourself,  as  this  uncle  had  done  for  his  niece.  "  I  have  no 
"  doubt,"  I  said,  "  that  all  this  happened  as  you  say,  but  tlie 
"  end  of  the  business  has  been  that  my  master  the  King  will  not 
"  comply  with  the  respect  due  to  his  uncle  the  Emperor  and  his 
"  friendship  with  the  King  of  the  Romans  or  with  the  love  he  bears 
"  to  the  ArchduJce,  and  will  be  prevented  from  displaying  that  regard 
"  and  consideration,  due  to  his  relatives.  This  has  been  the  cause  of 
"  the  failure  to  send  a  reply,  and  not  any  want  of  the  affection  and 
"  attachment  which  the  King  feels  towards  your  mistress.  With 
"  regard  to  the  proposed  marriage  with  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
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"  since  the  Queen  lias  to  marry  a  native  it  appears  the  inost  suitable 

"  match  that  can  be  found  both  on  account  of  the  promise  displayed 

"  by  the  Lord  Darnley  himself  and  on  account  of'  hifi  parents,  for 

"  whom,  and  particularly  for  Lady  Margaret,  my  master  has  an 

"  especial  regard."     I  impressed  this  upon  hi/m  both  to  lead  hi'in 

away  from  the  subject  of  the  Prince  and  because  I  knew  he  would 

communicate  this  to  Margaret,  and  I  wished  to  continue  the  course 

I  had  adopted  of  trying  to  keep  them  in  good  hum,our  in  view  of 

eventualities.      He  said,    "  It   would    certainly   seem   that,  if  my 

"  Queen  could  not  marry  a  Prince  powerful  enough  to  ensure  her 

"  against  the   dangers    of  marrying  a  foreigner  this  is  the  best 

"  match  for  her,  but  it  may  have  a  great  objection  if  this  Queen 

"  does  not  take  it  well,  as  she  shows  signs  of  not  doing.     She  might 

"  in  such  case  take  the  side  of  Catharine,  and  if  she  were  to  declare 

"  her   the  successor,  to   the   crown  it  would   be   necessary  for  my 

"  Queen  to  use  force  to  eject  her  if  this  Queen  were  to  die,  especially 

"  if  the  Protestant  side  is  appealed  to  for  support  by  the  Queen  of 

"  England ;  or  if  she  were  to  enter  into  a  new  and.  close  confedera- 

"  tion  with  France,  or  if,  again,  the  French  moved  by  greed  for  this 

"  country  were  to  carry  out  in  earnest  that  which  they  seem  to  be 

"  treating  as  a  joke,  namely,  the  marriage  of  their  King  with  his 

"  Queen.     All  this  would  cause  grave  evil,  but  could  be  remedied  by 

"  his  Majesty  the  King  talcing  my  Queen  and  her  affairs  under  his 

"  protection  in  the  assurance  that  at  all  times  and  in  every  matter 

"  they  shall  be  considered  as  his  own.     In  this  way  with  perfect  ease 

"  great  effects  might  be  produced,  but  such  an  arrangement  would 

"  have  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  kept  quiet  till  the 

"  opportune  moment.     There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  majority 

"  of  the  gentry  and  common  people  are  attached  to  my  Queen,  and 

"  I  can  affirm  positively  that  she  will  follow  in  every  respect  the 

"  wishes  of  your  mctster.     To  send  an  Am,bassador  to  treat  of  this 

"  would  cause  suspicion,  and  the  Queen  therefore  begs  you  to  inform 

"  the  King  of  her  desires  so  that  his  Majesty  may  send  you  powers 

"  and  full  instructions,  and  we  can  then  treat  with  all  the  speed  arid 

"  secrecy  that  the  ca.se  requires.     The  Queen  would  do  the  same,  but 

"  if  it  were  thought  that  the  matter  could  be  dealt  with  better  by  the 

"  King's  Ambassador  in  Paris  Qif.  being  nearest  to  Spain)  it  could, 

"  be  done  very  well   in  that  way  because  the  queen  of  Scotland's 

"  Ambassador  there  is  a  prelate,  and  a  person  of  great  virtue  and 

"  ability*     Above  all  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  my  Queen' swish 

"  and  desire  are  what  I  have  set  forth."     He  then  again  touched 

cautiously  on  the  subject  of  his  Highness,  but  I  appeared  not  to 

vmderstand  him,  and  said  I  thought  he  had  well  understood  the 

difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  Darnley's  affair,  but  that 

1   had  no  instructions  to  treat  or  discuss  anything  beyond  that 

which  I  had  told  him  in  explanation  of  the  reason  why  your  Majesty 

had  delayed  your  reply,  and  to  inform  him  how  interested  your 

Majesty  was   in  the  Archduke  and  his  affairs.     I  said  1  would 

communicate  with  your  Majesty  with  all  possible  speed  and  tell  you 

what  had  passed.     He  begged  me  to  let  him  know  what  I  heard  about 

*  James  Beaton  bishop  of  Glasgow. 
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these  affairs  as  his  Queen  was  so  attached  to  your  Majesty,  and 
he  would  do  the  same.  He  asked  me  whether  I  had  seen  the  hook 
about  the  succession  in  favov^r  of  Catharine*  I  answered  No, 
although  I  desired  to  do  so.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  has  been  promised 
"  to  me  in  two  days,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  it  from  the  Queen  or  Leicester  although  I  have  tried,  thinking 
that  they  might  desire  to  have  it  answered,  and  have  assured  them 
it  should  not  leave  m,y  possession,  as  they  are  so  jealous  of  any  talk 
"  about  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  a  foreigner."  I 
replied,  "  You  should  not  try  to  banish  that  fear  if  you,  are  to  carry 
"  Barnley's  affair  through  as  it  will  help  you."  "  Yes,"  he  said, "  that 
"  is  certainly  true,  but  it  cannot  be  done  now  as  they  know  the 
"  prince  of  Spain  is  promised  to  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  and 
"  the  king  of  France  is  out  of  the  question,  seeing  the  enmity  between 
"  my  Queen  and  the  Queev^Mother,  and  the  opposition  which  would 
"  be  offered  by  the  Constable  and  his  faction  to  spite  the  Guises. 
"  As  for  the  Archduke  they  are  approaching  him  from,  various 
'■■  quarters  to  give  him  to  understand  that  this  Queen  would  listen 
"  to  his  suit."     With  this  the  conversation  ended. 

T  have  heard  from  other  persons  that  this  marriage  (i.e.  of  Mary 
and  Darnley)  has  actually  taken  place,  and  amongst  others  a  man 
who  had  been  told  by  a  servant  of  Lady  Margaret  that  he  had  been 
to  Scotland  to  sign  a  deed  on  this  subject  as  witness,  but  I  think 
that  it  must  only  have  been  what  the  Ambassador  (Lethington)  told 
me,  which  agrees  with  Lady  Margarets  advice  to  me.  If  there  were 
any  more  than  that  done  I  do  not  think  he  would  deny  it,  but 
would  be  glad  yov/r  Majesty  should  know  it. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  this  Queen  is  greatly  incensed  about  the 
affair,  as  she  thinks  the  queenX  of  Scotland's  party  in  this  country 
will  be  strengthened  greatly  by  it,  and  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the 
match  has  been  arranged  with  the  concurrence  of  some  of  the  great 
people  here.     I  do  not  know  this  for  a  fact  but  am  told  so. 

Altogether  the  matter  seems  an  important  one,  and  if  this  Queen  is 
displeased  with  it  some  movement  and  dissension  mxty  arise. 

I  am.  advised  that  this  Queen  is  endeavouring  to  get  Darnley  to 
return,  and  has  even  written  to  him  herself,  hinting  that  she  will 
marry  him  if  he  will  conne  back.  I  do  not  think,  however  that  he 
will  loose  his  hold  as  everyone  knows,  and  they  above  all  how  easy  it 
is  to  lie  and  cheat  in  this  country.  I  am  told  also  that  Throgmorton 
is  to  go  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  stop  the  marriage 
which  will  however  somewhat  console  the  Catholics  as  they  had  quite 
lost  hope  of  his  Highness'  marriage  upon  which  they  had  set  their 
hearts.  They  thought  that  would  remedy  all  evils,  hut  as  this 
gentleman  {Darnley)  and  his  parents  are  held  in  esteem  by  them 
they  see  in  the  marnaqe  some  glimmer  of  hope. 

This  Queen  was  again  pressing  the  idea  of  the  marriage  of  Loi'd 
Robert  with  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  secret 
negotiation's  with  France  were  that  the  Queen-Mother  and  the  Guises 
should  help  this  match  forward.     This  is   the  more  probable  as 

*  John  Hale's  book.    See  note  on  page  365. 
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Throgmorton  and  this  Frencli/man  {the  Ambassador)  have  been 
mixed  up  in  it.  I  understand  that  Throgmorton  luis  given  the 
FrenchwiCcn  an  English  horse  and  a  foreign  one,  as  he  was  seeking 
them  for  the  Qibeen- Mother  to  present  to  our  Queen  and  could  not 
get  any  such  as  he  wanted.  There  is  no  doubt  Throgmorton's  voyage 
to  Scotland  is  also  with  the  object  of  forwarding  this  match  as  he  is 
a  great  friend  of  Robert's,  and  whatever  may  have  happened  will  he 
brought  to  light.  I  was  praising  lately  to  the  Queen  the  ceremony 
she  performed  on  Holy  Thursday  and  the  sermon  of  her  Bishop- 
Almoner,  and  the  devotion  with  which  she  made  the  crosses  on  the 
feet  of  the  poor  women  and  kissed  them,  as  I  informed  your  Majesty 
in  a  fonner  letter,  to  which  she  answered,  "  Many  people  think  we 
"  are  Turks  or  Moors  here,  whereas  we  only  differ  from,  oilier 
"  Catholics  in  things  of  small  importance"  I  said,  "And  those 
"  things  your  Majesty  will  soon  amend."  "  And  you  will  see  it,"  she 
replied.  But  one  can  only  believe  what  one  sees.  The  changes  are 
not  from  day,  to  day  but  from  howr  to  hour,  and  I  ivas  assured  by 
a  well-informed  person  yesterday  that  Cecil  and  the  Chancellor 
would  be  removed  before  Easter,  which  appears  ridiculous. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  lately  that  this  Queen  had  given  orders  to 
pay  what  she  owes  in  Antwerp.  I  now  learn  that  she  has  not  done  so, 
but  that  fresh  money  has  been  raised. 

The  Conventicle  of  Spanish  heretics  here  is  on  its  last  legs.  A 
certain  Gaspar  Zapata  who,  1  understand,  was  a  secretary  or 
servant  of  the  duke  of  Alcald,  a  man  of  talent  and  good  parts, 
avjaited  here  some  security  or  assurance  from  the  Holy  Office  in 
order  to  return  to  Spain.  I  have  managed  to  get  him  away  with , 
Ids  wife  and  family,  and  he  has  gone  to  Flanders  with  a  safe- 
conduct  from  the  duchess  of  Parma  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
assurance  from,  Spain,  and  this  has  been  done  so  neatly  that  I  am 
very  well  satisfied.  His  xuife  urged  him  to  go,  and  I  am  informed 
that  he  could  never  prevail  upon  her  to  join  in  the  services  of  these 
people.  The  man  had  been  with  the  Admiral  and  Conde  in  the 
last  war  and  married  there  {i.e.  in  France)  with  a  Spanish  woman, 
a  native  of  Zaragoza,  who  was  with  Madame  de  Vendome.  I 
understand  it  to  be  to  the  interests  of  God  and  your  Majesty  that 
Spaniards  who  have  gone  astray  in  this  way  should  be  brought  to 
submit  again.  It  is  even  important  for  the  national  honour,  for 
they  make  much  of  an  heretical  Spaniard,  everywhere  im  order  to 

pit  him  against  ( *)  who  are  not  heretics.     This  man 

was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  if  affairs  are  managed  skilfully  I 
hope  that  his  eooample  will  be  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
greater  number  of  them,  because  such  are  the  evil  doings  of  these 
heretics,  that  more  of  them  {the  Spaniards)  are  held  by  fear  than 
ignorance  of  the  truth.  TheDuhe  of  Alcald  has  lent  great  assistance 
in  this  business,  writing  me  valuable  advice,  luhich  I  showed  Zapata, 
but  I  ascribe  the  principal  part  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  aiding 
the  man's  own  good  will  and  talent  to  see  the  truth.  As  1  am 
closing  this.  Lady  Margaret  sends  to  say  that  she  considers  her  son's 
affair  an  accmnplished  fact  that  admits  of  no  doubt. 

*  TJodecipherable. 
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Lethington  has  been  seeking  an  interview  with  this  Queen's 
Council,  but  they  have  refused  to  meet  to  hear  him,.  They  say 
Throgmorton  is  not  going  at  present  to  Scotland.  From  one  hour 
to  another  here  nothing  is  sure. — London,  26th  April  1565. 

28  April.   297.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  27th  I  received  a  letter  from  M.  de  Chantonnay,  dated 
31  si  March,  in  which  is  the  following  paragraph  ;— 

"  The  Emperor  has  informed  me,  that  he  intends  to  return  the 
collar  of  the  English  order  worn  by  the  late  Emperor  to  the  Queen 
by  a  gentleman  in  his  treasury,  named  Swetkowitz  who,  I  am 
told,  will  start  at  once,  and  is  instructed  to  discover  adroitly 
whether  the  Queen  intends  to  marry,  and  if  she  has  any 
idea  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  about  whom  negotiations  were 
formerly  commenced..  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  is  the  last 
thing  she  is  thinking  of.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  the 
King  instructed  me  to  assure  the  Emperor  that  he  would  willingly 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  match  in  Scotland,  and 
his  Majesty  must  not  think  that  the  Emperor  has  an  eye  on  England 
as  well.  I  thought  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  matches  would 
serve  to  fonvard  the  interests  of  his  brother.  Your  Lordship  wiU 
understand  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  the  public  nnd  private  welfare 
of  his  .Majesty's  patrimonial  dominions." 

I  was  very  anxious  to  have  instructions  as  to  what  would  be  the 
most  fitting  course  to  adopt  in  the  important  question  involved  in 
Chantonnay's  last  remark,  especially  as,  if  the  marriage  of  this 
Queen  and  the  Archduke  is  to  take  place  at  all,  the  present  condition 
of  Scotch  affairs  offers  the  opportunity,  and  I  have  therefore  used  all 
speed  in  my  former  letters  to  let  your  Majesty  know  all  that  was 
going  on,  so  as  to  get  some  enlightenment  to  guide  me  in  m.y 
proceedings.  The  business  is  noiv  ripe  for  treatment  as  on  the 
same  day  as  I  received  Chantonnay's  letter  I  received  another  from 
Bandera  the  Flemish  Secretary  of  State,  dated  22nd  instant,  in 
which  he  advises  me  that  Adam  Swetkowitz,  Baron  of  Miterburg, 
had  arrived  at  Brussels  on  his  luay  to  England  to  return  to  the  Queen 
the  insignias  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  that  had  been  worn  by 
the  late  Emperor. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  wish  to  know  what  opinions  have 
been  formed  respecting  the  marriage,  and  although,  as  I  have  advised, 
the  subject  of  it  has  recently  been  revived  here,  I  do  not  look  upon  it 
as  easy  to  bring  about,  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Queen 
will  not  marry.  I  will  nevertheless  endeavour  to  convince  this 
gentleman  when  he  comes  of  your  Majesty's  great  affection  and 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  Emperor  and  his  brothers,  and  if 
I  understand  that  the  Queen  does  not  mean  to  marry,  I  will  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  fitting  to  show  the  Archduke  that  nothing  has 
been  wanting  on  my  part.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  marriage  looks 
as  if  it  could  be  settled,  I  will  try  as  adroitly  as  possible  in  view  of 
the  circwmstances  to  delay  it ;  but  if  the  thing  is  done  suddenly,  as 
this  Queen  has  told  me  she  wishes  to  marry,  I  will  show  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  im,  your  Majesty's  name,  and  will  lodge 
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and  entertain  the  envoy,  so  as  to  have  the  threads  of  the  business  in 
my  hands  until  I  receive  your  Majesty's  commands. 

I  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  passed  with  Lethington 
to  Cardinal  de  Granvelle  and  of  the  help  given  to  the  Archduke's 
match,  and  I  advise  the  substance  of  it  also  to  his  brother  to  convey 
to  the  Emperor,  telUng  him,  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  not  sent 
these  'particulars  before,  because  until  his  arrival  there  I  had  no 
means  of  conveying  any  important  news  to  his  Majesty  with  the 
necessary  secrecy.  Having  written  thus  far  I  have  received  a  visit 
from  Lethington,  who  tells  me  that  important  communications  have 
passed  between  him  and  the  Queen  respecting  his  mistress'  marriage. 
He  demands  some  clear  declaration  respecting  the  succession,  as  this 
Queen  has  promised  his  mistress  so  many  times,  and  the  Queen 
replies  that  she  will  Tnake  such  declaration  if  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
will  marry  to  her  satisfaction,  and  this  is  the  present  state  of  the 
affair.  The  Queen  tells  him,  that  she  is  going  to  send  Throgmorton, 
but  day  after  day  goes  by  and  he  does  not  depart.  The  Queen  asks 
Lethington  whether  the  match  with  Lord  Barnley  is  carried  through, 
to  which  he  replies  that  he  has  no  instructions  to  make  any 
communication,  on  that  subject  and  that  he  knows  no  more  than  he 
says.  Lady  Margaret  looks  upon  the  business  as  done,  and  has 
sent  word  to  me  that  she  has  now  no  doubt.  During  the  last  24 
hours  the  Queen  has  sent  secret  orders  that  no  one  is  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  Scotch  frontier  without  being  searched  to  see  whether  he 
bears  letters,  and  Lethington  says  that  they  will  not  despatch  him 
until  after  Throgmorton  has  gone.  He  has  again  begged  me  very 
urgently  to  carry  out  what  he  requested  before  in  the  matter  of 
writing  to  your  Majesty  on  his  Queen's  behalf  as  she  was  resolved 
to  remain  for  ever  under  your  Majesty's  protection  and  control. 
So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  conversation  and  observation,  I  believe 
this  marriage  with  Darnley  must  already  have  been  effected.  The 
French  Ambassador's  secretary  returned  yesterday,  and  the  Scotsman 
(Lethington)  tells  me  that  he  believes  they  are  pressing  this  Queen 
for  a  decision  about  her  marriage  with  the  French  King,  as  if  she 
will  not  resolve  to  accept  him,  he  will  have  other  matters  to  deal 
with  in  the  interviews  {with  the  queen  of  Spain),  and  the  King 
wishes  to  be  free  before  the  interviews  take  place.  I  have  not  learnt 
anything  else  about  this,  only  that  the  Ambassador  has  an  audience 
this  afternoon. 

I  asked  Lethington  if  he  had  spoken  to  the  Queen  respecting  the 
imprisonment  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  he  told  me  he  had  done  so,  and 
believed  they  would  release  her  from  her  confinement  to  her  rooms 
to-day  to  the  extent  of  allowing  her  to  go  all  over  the  palace  so  long 
as  she  did  not  see  the  Queen.  He  tells  me  he  has  possession  of  a 
copy  of  the  book  written  in  the  interests  of  Catharine  in  the  matter 
of  the  succession,  and  that  it  mainly  consists  of  two  points,  first, 
as  to  whether  King  Henry's  will  was  valid  or  not,  as  in  it  this 
Catharine  is  appointed  amongst  others  as  his  successor;  and 
secondly,  the  question  of  the  Scotch  Queen  being  an  alien.  As  far 
as  I  can  understand  the  decision  they  will  arrive  at  in  the  present 
matter  is  to  send  Throgmorton  to  hinder  the  marriage  if  he  can, 
either  stopping  it  entirely  or  delaying  it  on  the  pretext  that  this 
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Queen  wishes  to  have  the  question  of  the  succession  considered,  and 
if  the  queen  of  Scotland's  rights  are  proved  they  will  be  recognised 
on  condition  that  she  marries  to  this  Queen's  satisfaction,  and  to 
ask  the  Scotch  Queen  to  send  people  here  to  represent  her.  She  will 
no  doubt  do  so,  bid  it  ^vill  all  end  in  nothing. 

The  Admiral  was  away,  and  they  have  summoned  him  hither. 
He  arnved  last  night,  and  with  him  some  of  those  whom  these 
people  consider  their  best  sea-captains.  It  is  to  be  presumed  tJuit 
they  intend  to  maJce  some  demonstration  to  frighten  the  Scotch 
Queen. 

This  Queen  went  hunting  yesterday,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester's 
horse  fell  with  him,  hurting  his  leg.  The  Queen  went  to  visit  him, 
yesterday.  1  sent  to  ask  after  him,  this  morning,  and  to  tell  him, 
that  I  had  received  news  that  th-e  Emperor's  envoy,  bringing  back 
the  insignias  of  (he  Garter  had  arrived  in  Flanders  and  would 
shortly  be  here.  He  sent  a  reply  that  he  was  very  glad,  as  the  visit 
would  give  rsse  to  a  firm,  friendship  between  this  country  and  the 
Emperor. — London,  28th  April  1565. 

5  May.     298.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  French  Ambassador  ha,s  been  to  see  Leihington.  T  sent  word 
to  him  that  I  wished  to  go  to  his  house,  but  thought  better  to  give  him 
notice  first,  as  these  people  are  so  suspicious,  and  I  did  not  ivish  to 
prejudice  his  negotiations.  At  the  same  time  I  communicated  to 
him  some  news  of  smah  importance  that  he  might  trust  me  the  more 
and  let  me  know  what  luas  going  on.  The  next  day  he  came  to  my 
house  and,  told  me  that  the  Queen  Jiad  not  yet  made  up  her  mind 
and  that  after  deciding  to  send  Throgmorton  and  he  was  actually 
on  his  way  she  had  cal'ied  him,  back  on  his  (the  Ambassador)  saying 
that  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  see  him  first  and  come  to  an 
understanding,  since  he  (the  Ambassador)  xuould  thus  be  able  the 
better  to  explain  the  matter  to  his  King  and  get  his  support  in  the 
matter  in  hand.  He  said  also  that  any  difficulty  which  presented 
itself  in  their  conversation  he  would  take  note  of  and  clear  it  up 
later,  and  asked  that  Cecil  and  Throgmorton  should  both  be  summoned 
to  confer  with  him.  This  was  done,  and  it  was  arrobnged  that  they 
and  certain  members  of  the  Council  should  discuss  with  him 
Lethington's  demands  and  the  Queen's  intentions.  The  Scotch 
Queen  contends  that  she  can  marry  Lord  Darnley  luith  this  Queen's 
approval,  as  he  is  an  Englishman,  as  she  required  that  her  husband 
should  be  if  she  was  to  be  declared  successor  to  the  croiun.  She 
claims  that  even  if  Parliament  is  not  at  present  invited  to  declare 
the  successor  tlie  Council  can  do  so,  and  Parliament  may  confirm, 
it.  The  Queen  says  she  is  willing  to  declare  her  the  successor  if  she 
marries  to  her  satisfaction.  Lethington  thinks  that  it  would  be 
best  for  his  Queen's  interests  that  the  successor  should  not  yet  be 
declared,  but  that  the  matter  should  be  stirred  up  in  order  that  the 
idea  may  spread  in  the  country  that  it  is  being  arranged,  and  he 
is  quietly  directing  his  efforts  to  this  end.  I  told  Lethington  that 
as  one  of  the  persons  the  Queen  had  signified  to  his  mistress  to 
choose  from  had  been  Lord  Damley  I  did  not  see  whct,t  she  had  to 
complain  of,  and  asked  him  why  she  had  nQt  poi/nted  out  exactly 
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what  she  wished  his  mistress  to  do.  He  said  she  had  declared  that 
her  wish  was  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  should  nnarry  Leicester.  T 
warned  him  that  Throgmorton  was  going  to  Scotland  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  marriage  ivith  Darnle}/  from  taking  place  by  means 
of  certain  persons  in  Scotland.  I  said  this  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
alarmed  him  and  to  learn  from,  hvm  whether  the  wedding  had  taken 
place.  He  answered  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  that  respect,  and 
he  was  certain  nothing  could  he  done  now  to  prevent  the  match, 
which  further  confirms  me  in  my  opinion  that  it  has  taken  place. 
Lethington  asked  me  if  I  knew  on  what  errand  the  Emperor's  envoy 
was  coming.  I  told  him  to  bring  back  the  insignias  of  the  Garter 
which  his  father  had  luorn.  I  did  not  know,  I  said,  whether  he 
would  discuss  a  m^arriage  with  the  Queen,  hut  it  certainly  seems  to 
me  an  opportunity  that  should  not  be  missed  if  the  matter  has  to  be 
decided  at  all.  The  French  business  is  being  pushed  on,  but  it  is  all 
smoke.     With  this  he  went. 

I  thought  well  to  take  the  opportunity  of  Leicester's  accident  to 
visit  hi/m  in  order  to  hear,  if  I  could,  something  of  these  affairs.  I 
sent  word  to  him,  that  I  was  coming,  and  my  messenger  had  to  wait 
awhile  as  the  Queen  was  with  the  Earl  before  dinner.  When  I 
went,  later,  I  found  Lethington  there  with  him  and  very  soon  after- 
wards Cecil  and  Throgmorton  came  up.  The  three  stood  aside 
together  and  left  me  and  Leicester  alone.  I  said  to  him,  very 
secretly,  "  I  am  so  attached  to  you  that,  now  I  am,  with  you  I 
"  cannot  refrain  from,  saying  that  you  are  losing  time  over  your 
"  business,  and  you  will  be  sorry  for  having  done  so.  At  all  events 
"  you  can  never  complain  that  I  have  not  advised  you  to  the  best  of 
"  my  power  and  urged  your  suit  xuith  tJie  Queen,  as  she  has  told  you, 
"  and,  although  my  love  for  you  has  been,  partly  ony  motive  still  more 
'■'  has  my  action  been  prompted  by  the  knowledge  that  my  King's 
"  affection  for  you  also  was  great  and  that  you  were  bound  to  him  by 
"  ties  ivhich  cannot  be  overstated."  He  thereupon  'made  his  usual 
subynissive  protestations  of  his  obligation  to  serve  your  Majesty,  at 
too  great  a  length  for  7ne  to  repeat,  and  returned  to  the  subject,  saying, 
"  The  Queen  will  never  decide  to  marry  me,  as  she  has  made  up  her 
"  mind  to  wed  some  great  Prinze,  or  at  all  events  no  subject  of 
"  her  aivn,  but  there  is  no  one  abroad  for  her  to  marry  except  your 
"  Prince  or  the  Archduke."  T  did  not  reply  about  the  Prince,  but 
said,,  "  1  understand  there  was  some  discussion  about  the  Archduke 
"  formerly,  when  his  father  was  alive,  and  that  no  settlement  was 
"  arrived  at.  I  know  nothing  myself  upon  the  point,  but  I  am 
"  sorry  to  see  the  Queen's  time  slipping  away  and  you,  letting  it  go. 
"  It  grieves  me  because  of  my  great  affection  for  you."  And  then  I 
commenced  again  to  press  upon  him  my  private  interest  in  the 
matter.  At  last  he  said,  "  I  understand  that  if  you  were  to  speak  to 
"  the  Queen  about  me  now  you  would  find  the  circumstances  more 
"  favourable  than  formerly,  because  thedelayin  accepting  m,y  advances 
"  was,  as  I  believe,  principally  caused  by  the  Queen  having  been  told 
"  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  going  to  marry  a  powerful  Prince, 
"  and  this  alarmed  her,  whereas  now  that  this  inarriage  with  Lord 
"  Damley  has  taken  place,  my  business  will  be  more  easily  arranged. 
"  I  have  not  hitherto  cared  to  press  her  upon  the  point,  although  the 
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"  members  of  her  Council  have  done  so."  I  said,  "  Do  you  think  then 
"  that  this  maniage  of  Darnley's  has  taken  place?"  "  Yes,  I  do," 
he  said,  "and  it  is  so  reported,  T  believe  truly,  aWiough  this 
"  secretary  denies  it.  I  think  therefore  that  it  is  a  good  juncture 
"  for  my  business."  "  Well,  leave  it  to  me,"  I  said.  I  thought  well  to 
approach  the  matter  and  have  the  road  thus  prepared  before  the 
Emperor's  envoy  arrived,  so  tltat  if  he  does  not  tell  me  what  he  is 
arranging  T  can  still  find  out  and  proceed  in  the  business,  as  I  wrote 
to  your  Majesty  on  the  2\6th  instant,  pending  further  instructions. 

Lord  Robert  asked  me  what  incoms  the  Archduke  had,  and  I  told 
him  I  did  Twt  knotu.  "  How  I  wish  his  Majesty  were  in  Flanders," 
he  said.  "  Do  you  know  anythivg  of  his  coming  f  "  /  ansiuered  that 
I  had  heard  no  news  and  received  no  letters.  I  asked  him  whether 
it  was  certain  that  Throgmorton  was  going  to  Scotland.  He  said  it 
was  so  ordered. 

I  have  already  written  to  your  Majesty  that  I  was  told  that 
someone  was  treating  afresh  with  this  Queen  respecting  her  marriage 
with  the  Archduke.  I  received  advice  yesterday  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  such  being  the  case,  and  that  the  discussion  had  been 
commenced  from  this  side  after  the  Emperor's  death.  They  sent 
for  this  purpose  an  English  pensioner  of  the  Emperor's  ostensibly  to 
beg  that  his  place  might  be  continued  to  his  son,  and  gave  him  orders 
to  address  himself  to  the  gentleman,*  xuho  cwnie  here  to  negotiate 
about  the  Archduke.  When  the  man  brought  his  message  back  they 
wrote  in  the  pensioner''s  name.  Those  who  have  had  the  matter  in 
hand  for  the  Queen  are  Leicester,  Cecil,  and  Throgmorton.  The 
opinion  of  the  Tnan  they  sent  is  that  they  have  gone  so  far  in  the 
matter  that  they  will  have  no  excuse  if  it  falls  through.  Throgmorton 
even  told  the  man  yesterday  to  come  to  my  house  and  onake  friends 
with  the  envoy  who  is  now  coming  from  the  Emperor,  and  let  them 
know  if  he  broaches  the  matter,  so  that  they  may  see  how  best  to 
commence  operations,  the  Queen  not  wishing  to  make  the  first 
advance.  At  present  the  Archduke  does  not  request  the  control 
of  the  government  or  the  management  of  affairs,  leaving  that  until 
he  is  married,  when  he  can  do  so  with  greater  effect.  I  have  always 
been  suspicious  of  this  negotiation  since  they  tried  it  on  me,  and  as 
I  told  them  I  could  not  interfere  in  it  as  it  had  already  been  dealt 
with  and  failed,  they  no  doubt  took  the  course  I  have  mentioned  and 
avoided  me.  I  expect  also  that  they  took  this  course  because  they 
suspected  that  T  should  not  negotiate  without  some  firm  assurance 
that  the  affair  would  be  carried  through,  as  I  gave  them  to  under- 
stand. This  they  xuill  not  give,  and  I  have  very  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  negotiation  is  a  seriou,s  one  at  all  or  simply  a  diversion. 
Lord  Robert  is  more  confident  now,  and  the  last  time  he  saw  me  he 
said  that  he  could  not  contemplate  the  Queen's  marriage  with  anyone 
else  but  himself  without  great  repugnance. 

Throgmorton  left  for  Scotland  to-day  to  try  and  stop  the  marriage, 
but  I  understand  he  is  too  late.  Lethington  leaves  to-morrow. — 
London,  5th  May  1565. 

•  Count  HelfeoBtein  or  Prejmer, 
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7  May.    299.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

/  informed  your  Majesty  that  Throgmorton  left  here  on  the  5th 
instant  with  the  intention  of  hindering  Lord  Barnley's  marriage. 
He  took  a  letter  from  this  Queen  to  ths  queen  of  Scotland,  asking  her 
to  marry  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  promising  her  that  she  will  at 
once  declare  her  the  successor  to  the  crown.  He  also  bears  a  letter 
signed  hy  the  vnembers  of  the  Council  affirming  the  sam,e.  The  earl 
of  Arundel,  however,  did  not  sign  it,  as,  when  it  was  carried  to 
him  for  the  purpose  at  Nonsuch,  three  leagues  from,  here,  he  said 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  signing  letters  since  he  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  Council,  when  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post  of  Lord 
Steward. 

On  the  Qth  instcmt  the  Emperor's  envoy  arrived.  He  intends  to 
learn  the  Queen's  intentions  about  marriage  with  the  Archduke  as 
Chantonnay  wrote  to  me.  As  far  as  I  can  see  he  bears  a  good  will 
to  the  business.  I  have  told  him  to  be  wary  not  to  discuss  the- 
matter  until  they  commenced,  as  they  are  anxious  for  it  and  will 
find  a  way  to  approach  it,  and  if  not  there  is  no  reason  to  negotiate 
except  with  a  favourable  opportunity.  He  knows  all  about  the  new 
negotiations  which  were  opened  in  the  way  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty 
in  my  last  letter,  although  he  has  not  spoken  out  entirely  on  this 
head.  I  told  him  these  people  expected  the  same  envoy  who  had 
come  here  before  to  treat  of  the  business.  He  said  the  reason  he  had 
not  come  was  because  he  was  the  servant  of  the  Archduke,  and  it  did 
not  seem  right  that  he  should  come  on  this  business.  He  was  not 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  nnarriage  with  the  queen  of  Scotland,  as 
one  negotiation  would  spoil  the  other. 

Lethington,  the  Secretary  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  left  here  this 
mornitig  at  ten  o'clock  as  I  am  informed.  The  man  who  went  from 
here  to  Germany  to  treat  of  the  Archduke's  affair,  whose  name  is 
Roger  L' Estrange,  has  been  here  twice  to-day  with  the  Em^peror's 
Ambassador,  who  has  not  yet  told,  me  anything  that  has  passed  with 
him,. 

Four  days  since  there  arrived  in  this  city  a  Spaniard  (a  native 
of  Granada  I  am  told)  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family.  He 
embarked  in  Cadiz  having  escaped  from  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Granada,  by  which  he  had  been  condemned  to  six  years  in  the 
galleys  for  bigamy.  He  says  that  after  he  had  served  four  years  of 
his  sentence,  the  galleys  of  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza  in  which  he  was 
were  lost,  and  he  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Monserrat  in  gratitude 
for  his  escape  from,  the  wreck.  Thence  he  went  to  Granada  where 
they  arrested  him  again  and  condemned  him  to  four  years  more  in 
the  galleys.  He  broke  out  of  prison  and  took  all  the  property  he 
could  get,  and  the  first  of  the  two  wives,  who  accompanied  him,  and 
with  her  came  to  England.  T  have  spoken  to  him,  and  he  seems 
never  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  heresy,  the  cause  of  his  flight, 
being  simply  to  escape  the  galleys.  He  came  to  7ny  house  and  still 
rem,ains  there,  and,  I  have  enjoined  him,  not  to  associate  with  or 
enter  the  house  of  any  of  the  Spanish  heretics  here,  and  to  try  to 
give  a  good  account  of  himself  in  this  respect.  He  has  promised  to 
do  as  J  tell  him.    His  na/me  is  Moreno :  he  was  formerly  a  merchant 
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^n  Granada  and,  he  assures  me,  a  weU-known  person  of  ivhom 
details  are  known  in  the  Holy  Ojffice. 

I  will  try  to  discover  the  way  he  escaped  and  embarked,  and  how 
he  obtained  his  property  aga/m,  and  will  advise. — London,  7  th  May 
1565. 

6  June.     300.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

We  have  recently  received  seven  letters  from  you,  7th,  14th,  21st, 
26th,  28th  of  April,  and  5th  and  7th  May,  and  note  from  them  the 
state  of  affairs  there  up  to  last  date. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  full  detail  with  which  you  report 
affairs  to  me,  and  the  diligence  you  have  displayed  in  keeping  the 
Queen  in  the  good  disposition  she  appears  to  feel  towards  us,  and  it 
has  also  been  a  satisfaction  for  me  to  learn  that  she  was  gratified 
with  the  reception  given  to  her  representatives  in  Flanders.  With 
regard  to  the  negotiations  they  are  carrying  on  with  France  and 
the  comings  anfl  goings  of  the  secretary  of  the  French  Ambassador, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  say  except  to  enjoin  you  to  try  to  discover 
wliat  is  afoot,  as  there  must  be  some  means  of  obtaining  the 
information. 

It  has  pleased  me  to  learn  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  that  country,  and  the  advantage  derived  in  this  respect 
from  the  English  books  sent  from  Louvain,  and,  although  I  am  sure 
you  will  miss  no  opportunity  which  offers  of  encouraging  and 
strengthening  the  said  Catholics  by  all  such  means  and  measures  as 
will  not  scandalise  the  Queen  or  her  friends,  yet  I  again  remind  you 
to  give  to  this  your  particular  care  and  to  employ  in  it  all  the 
prudence  and  adroitness  the  case  requires. 

I  note  from  your  letters  the  cause  of  the  visit  of  Secretary 
Lethington,  and  details  of  your  interviews  with  him,  with  the 
information  he  gave  you  respecting  the  state  of  the  match  of  the 
queen  of  Scotland  with  Lord  Darnlej'  son  of  Lady  Margaret,  and 
also  the  intelligence  you  obtained  from  Lady  Margaret  herself,  and 
from  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  the  effect  that  the  marriage  had  taken 
place.  Your  news  on  this  head  has  been  very  pleasing  to  me,  and, 
on  the  presumption  that  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  and  Darnley 
has  really  gone  so  far,  the  bi-idegroom  and  his  parents  being  good 
Catholics  and  our  affectionate  servitors ;  and,  considering  the  Queen's 
good  claims  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  which  Darnley  also  pretends, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  marriage  is  one  that 
is  favourable  to  our  interests  and  should  be  forwarded  and  supported 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  power.  We  have  thought  well  to  assure 
the  queen  of  Scotland  and  Lord  Darnley's  party — which  we  beheve 
is  a  large  one  in  tlie  country — that  this  is  our  will  and  determina- 
tion, and  that  if  they  will  govern  themselves  by  our  advice  and 
not  be  precipitate,  but  patiently  await  a  favourable  juncture,  when 
any  attempt  to  upset  their  plans  would  be  fruitless,  I  will  then 
assist  and  aid  them  in  the  aim  they  have  in  view.  I  have  instructed 
the  duke  of  Alba  to  address  himself  to  this  effect  to  the  Scotch 
Ambassador  resident  in  the  court  of  France,  but  I  think  well  to 
^dviseyou  of  it  also  in  order  that  you  may  know  my  views  and 
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keep  them  quite  secret  from  the  queen  of  England  and  her  friends, 
seeing  the  great  danger  which  would  result  to  the  business  itself 
and  all  other  of  our  affairs  if  it  -became  known. 

You  may,  however,  convey  to  Lady  Margaret  Lennox  the  sympathy 
and  goodwill  I  bear  towards  her  son,  and  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  project,  in  order  that  they  may  be  satisfied  and  may 
know  that  they  can  depend  upon  me  in  matters  concerning  this 
business,  and  so  be  able  to  entertain  and  encourage  the  Catholics 
and  their  party  in  England.  If  Lethington  or  any  other  confidant 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland  addresses  you  on  the  subject  in  her  name, 
you  may  reply  in  conformity  with  the  course  indicated  above,  assuring 
them  positively  of  our  help  and  favour  if  they  will  allow  themselves 
to  be  guided  and  controlled  by  our  advice.  We  are  thoroughly 
versed  in  affairs  there,  and  will  in  all  cases  give  our  opinion  with 
the  sincerest  desire  to  forward  successfully  the  objects  tending  to 
their  welfare.  They  must,  however,  be  very  careful  how  they 
proceed,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that  as  they  have  married  without  the 
consent  of  that  Queen,  she  will  do  all  she  can  to  upset  their 
pretentions  and  harm  them  in  every  way.  One  of  the  worst  blows 
she  could  strike  at  them  would  be  to  appoint  another  successor  to 
the  crown  in  the  coming  Parliament,  such  for  instance  as  Lady 
Catharine  Grey,  who  married  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
which  would  be  done  with  the  connivance  of  Cecil,  who  was  a 
retainer  of  the  Duke,  and  some  other  heretics  who  desire  this.  Or 
the  succession  might  be  declared  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  is  married  to  a  sister  of  Lord  Robert,  for  which  reason  the 
Queen  might  incline  to  this  candidature  and  oppose  that  of  Lady 
Catharine  and  her  husband  ;  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Northumber- 
land (Robert's  father)  having  been  open  enemies.  This  would  be  a 
very  disagreeable  solution,  as  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  is  a  declared 
heretic,  and  would  have  the  support  of  the  heretical  party,  especially 
of  Throgmorton,  a  close  friend  of  Robert  and  an  enemy  to  Cecil. 
Some  claim  is  put  forward  by  Lord  and  Lady  Lestrango,  although  I 
am  given  to  understand  their  party  is  much  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  poor  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
Queen  might  exercise  the  power  and  liberty  she  possesses  and 
appoint  some  one  of  whom  we  have  not  thought  here,  and  you 
must  direct  all  your  energy,  care,  and  thought  to  prevent  the 
appointment,  either  in  the  coming  Parliament  or  in  any  other  way, 
of  any  successor  other  than  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  Lord  Damley. 
You  will  keep  in  good  intelligence  with  their  party  in  England  and 
with  the  Catholics  there,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  try  by  all 
means  to  animate  and  encourage  them  to  carry  the  business  into 
effect,  and  promising  them  what  I  have  already  said.  AU  this, 
however,  must  be  done  so  dexterously  and  adroitly,  that  it  shall  not 
become  public  or  reach  the  ears  of  the  Queen,  or  the  evil  results  I 
have  pointed  out  will  ensue.  Finally,  you  will  direct  your  earnest 
endeavours  by  all  means  in  your  power,  to  the  end  that  the  Queen 
shall  not  declare  any  successor  at  all  if  she  will  not  appoint  the 
queen  of  Scotland  and  Lord  Damley,  and  no  doubt  this  end  may 
easily  be  accomplished,  as  her  own  tendency  has  always  been  against 
the  appointment  of  a  successor. 

It    68529.  K  E 
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If  it  appears  to  you  that  there  is  a  danger  of  the  Queen  appointing 
another  successor,  the  most  prudent  course  will  be  for  the  queen  of 
Scotland  not  to  press  the  Queen  to  appoint  her,  but  leave  the  question 
of  declaration  of  a  successor  in  suspense  for  the  present,  because 
failing  the  Queen  (Elizabeth)  there  is  no  doubt  that  people  would 
all  flock  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  Lord  Darnley,  and  this  must 
be  the  object  to  which  all  energy  must  be  directed.  You  will  make 
Lady  Margaret  understand  this,  and  that  not  only  shall  I  be  glad 
for  her  son  to  be  king  of  Scotland  and  will  help  him  thereto,  but 
also  to  be  king  of  England  if  this  marriage  is  carried  through. 

I  note  your  remarks  about  the  arrival  there  of  an  Ambassador  of 
the  Emperor,  my  brother,  with  instructions  to  negotiate  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  with  the  Archduke  Charles  my  cousin,  and 
although  the  Emperor  has  not  written  anything  to  me  or  asked  my 
aid  in  the  matter,  stiU  on  account  of  my  affection  for  him  and  because 
on  a  former  occasion  I  intervened  in  his  favour,  I  should  be  glad  if 
the  negotiations  were  to  succeed,  as  the  result  would  be  beneficial  to 
all  of  us.  You  will  therefore  do  your  best  to  bring  the  afiair  to  a 
happy  conclusion  if  it  is  discussed,  although  I  look  upon  it  more  in 
the  light  of  a  diversion  than  anything  else,  seeing  that  neither  the 
Queen  nor  her  people  really  desire  it,  and  that  the  religious  and 
other  difi'erences  are  so  great. 

If  this  matter  of  the  Archduke's  is  not  opened  or  falls  through, 
it  will  be  well  for  you  on  my  behalf  to  tender  your  sympathy  to 
Lord  Robert,  as  you  say  you  have  done,  and  promise  him  my  support 
and  favour  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Queen.  You  wiU  in  fact  do  in  this  as  you  see  advisable  under  the 
circumstances,  and  in  accordance  with  what  Robert  thinks  will  be 
the  best  way  to  help  him  to  this  end,  always  leading  and  keeping 
him  in  the  good  disposition  towards  me  and  my  affairs  which  you 
observe  in  him  at  present.  You  will  please  me  by  doing  this  and 
will  advise  me  minutely  and  in  detail  of  all  that  passes  in  these 
affairs. 

I  have  received  your  statement  of  the  various  claimants  to  the 
succession,  etc.,  and  thank  you. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Gaspar  Zapata  has  submitted,  and  that 
Moreno  of  Granada  does  not  mix  with  heretics.  I  have  ordered  a 
copy  to  be  sent  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  who  will  write  to  you  on 
the  subject. — Madrid,  6th  June  1565. 

8  June.    301.     Document  headed,  Summary  of  Letters  from  London. 

simanoas,        That  the  Queen  of  England  and  her  Council  are  much  troubled 
^'J^26056a  ^^^  perplexed  for  four  principal  reasons,  viz. : 

Firstly,  by  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  the  English 
Lord  Darnley,  both  of  them  being  next  heirs  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  and  descended  from  Margaret,  sister  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
and  their  respective  claims  are  thus  consolidated.  The  rivalry 
between  them,  therefore,  ceases,  and  the  queen  of  England  had 
always  looked  for  her  security  to  the  maintenance  of  this  rivalry 
by  delaying  the  nomination  of  her  successor.     She  has  summoned 
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Darnley  hither  under  threat  of  punishment  for  high  treason,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  disobedience  has  thrown  his  mother,  Lady 
Margaret,  into  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  second  cause  of  anxiety  is  the  dissensions  in  the  country, 
many  people  favouring  Darnley  in  the  belief  that  by  his  means 
they  may  get  rid  of  the  Queen  and  her  Government.  For  this 
reason  certain  gentlemen  of  high  rank  who  had  retired  from  Court 
some  years  ago  look  upon  this  marriage  as  the  salvation  of  the 
country  by  bringing  about  a  union  with  Scotland.  Religious 
differences  also  add  to  their  troubles,  and  the  fear  that  the  King 
of  France,  who  has  supported  this  marriage,  will  help  the  queen 
of  Scots,  who  is  his  sister-in-law,  and  much  attached  to  France. 

The  third  reason  for  perplexity  is  the  state  of  Flemish  business. 
Their  tricks  and  dodges  and  their  ill-usage  of  foreigners  (Nether- 
landers  amongst  others)  in  violation  of  the  treaties  have  now  been 
thoroughly  exposed,  and  the  profit  the  Queen  and  her  subjects 
make  by  oppressing  them  has  now  become  so  great  that  it  ma}'- 
be  said  that  half  the  revenue  of  the  States  comes  to  English 
people.  It  is  feared  that  if  matters  are  not  promptly  mended 
commerce  will  cease  there  altogether,  and  the  Queen  is  threatened 
with  a  rising  of  her  own  people  on  this  account.  The  afore- 
mentioned causes  will  aggravate  this. 

The  fourth  reason  is  the  necessity  for  giving  an  answer  to  the 
Emperor's  Ambassador  about  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  Queen 
well  knows  that  this  match  is  her  sole  means  of  keeping  her  throne 
and  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  King  and  the  Emperor, 
which  will  enable  her  to  suppress  disaffection  and  settle  the  business 
with  Flanders,  but  her  disinclination  for  matrimony  and  the  diffi- 
culties she  now  expects  from  Parliament  (which  formerly  urged  her 
to  marry,  but  have  now  cooled  towards  her  marrying  a  foreigner, 
and  she  fears  may  proclaim  the  queen  of  Scots  and  Darnley)  will 
decide  the  Queen  and  Council  to  seek  to  embroil  matters  in  Scotland 
by  means  of  the  Scotsman  they  call  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and 
his  son  who  cannot  endure  being  passed  over  in  favour  of  Darnley, 
they  being  also  claimants  to  the  Scottish  crown  if  the  Queen  should 
die  without  issue.  For  this  purpose  the  Queen  is  making  use  of  a 
factious  and  fickle  Scotsman  to  stir  up  trouble.  She  is  also  soliciting 
the  French  huguenots  on  the  pretence  of  forming  a  league  against 
the  Guises  from  whom  the  queen  of  Scots  descends  on  the  mother's 
side,  and  they  allege  here  that  if  the  queen  of  Scots  were  io  succeed 
to  this  thi'one  she  would  avenge  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guise  by 
extirpating  all  the  sectaries. 

If  these  plans  succeed  she  (Elizabeth)  may  be  able  to  avoid 
marriage,  but  in  the  meanwhile  she  temporises. 

On  Ascension  Day  she  summoned  the  King's  Ambassador  (Guzman 
de  Silva),  in  whose  presence  she  played  privately  on  a  lute  and  a 
spinet,  which  she  does  very  well. — London,  8th  June  1565. 

9  June.    302.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

After  the  matter  of  the  Archduke's  marriage  had  been  approached, 
as  I  informed  your  Majesty,  and  the  Emperor  had  sent  his 
Ambassador,  I  am  advised  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  has  again  becom,e 
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more  hopeful  about  his  own  marriage,  and  is  moving  in  the  matter. 
It  looks  as  if  the  Queen  favoured  it  also,  and  the  French  Ambassador 
has  been  pointing  out  to  her  the  objections  to  the  Archduke's  mutch, 
saying  that  he  is  very  poor  and  other  things  of  the  sam,e  sort  to  lead 
her  away  from  the  project.  This  has  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor, 
as  I  understand  from  something  the  Am,bassador  told  me,  and  he 
(the  French  Ambassador)  has  now  turned  to  Leicester  again  urging 
him  to  press  his  suit  warmly:  They  tell  me  also  that  Throgm^orton 
has  become  extremely  friendly  with  him  since  he  arrived  from 
Scotland,  and  if  this  be  the  case  he  certainly  is  not  keeping  his 
word  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  given  as  soon  as  he  came  here.  But 
there  is  nothing  certain  here,  and  difficulties  and  bad  consequences 
always  result  from  such  action  as  this. 

This  Throgmorton  also  comes  to  see  the  Emperor's  envoy,  and  I 
have  told  the  latter  that  he  had  better  be  careful  of  him  as  he  is 
a  great  friend  of  Robert's.  I  tell  him  other  things  of  the  same 
sort,  which  he  cannot  fail  to  understand,  and  by  showing  him  great 
friendship  and  other  ways  I  try  to  disabuse  his  mind,  of  the  suspicion 
they  have  engendered,  that  your  Majesty  will  not  be  pleased  at  the 
success  of  his  enterprise. 

The  Queen  appears  to  be  daily  more  annoyed  at  the  queen  of 
Scotland's  marriage,  and  it  was  determined  yesterday  to  send  Lady 
Margaret  to  the  Tower,  where  she  is  expected  to  be  lodged  to-night  or 
to-morroiu. — London,  9th  June  1565, 

16  June.    303.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  Whitsunday  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  went  to  the  palace 
and  attended  service  with  the  Queen,  and  dined  with  the  members 
of  the  Council.  After  dinner  he  went  again  to  the  Queen,  and  lie 
tells  me  she  asked  him,  " Are  you  sure  the  Archduke  will  come?" 
and  that  he  replied  that  the  Emperor  would  consent  to  his  doing  so, 
and  would  not  stand  so  much  on  his  dignity  or  that  of  his  brother 
i/n  his  desire  to  please  her,  seeing  the  vow  which  she  said  she  had 
made.  The  Archduke's  own  greai  desire  to  see  her  would  also  help 
in  getting  over  this  difficulty.  Upon  this  she  blushed,  and  said  that 
as  regards  the  other  co7iditions,  if  they  were  well  pleased  with  one 
another,  they  would  soon  be  settled.  He  told  her  his  reply  would 
shortly  arrive  from  the  Emperor,  but  he  had  no  certainty  as  to  the 
exact  time,  because  as  one  of  the  conditions  they  had  given  was,  that 
the  Emperor's  friendship  with  your  Majesty  should  be  understood, 
as  extending  to  this  country,  in  the  event  of  the  marriage  sJie  xvould 
see  that  the  Emperor  could  not  resolve  without  first  communicating 
with  your  Majesty,  which  covld  not  be  done  very  quickly  as  the 
distance  was  so  great.  She  then  said  to  him,  "  I  pray  you  tell  me 
"  if  you  have  heard  or  has  anyone  told  you  that  the  earl  of  Leicester 
"  is  not  dealing  favourably  with  these  affairs  or  is  opposing  them 
"  in  any  way."  He  replied  that  he  believed  he  was  dealing  with 
them  very  favourably  for  the  Archduke,  and  had  forwarded  them 
personally  by  writing  to  the  Emperor;  and  she  had  witnessed 
how  he  had  helped  the  onatter  forward  in  every  way.  She  then  said 
to  him,  "  They  tell  me  that  the  public  opinion  is  that  this  marriage 
will  certainly  take  place,"  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was  not 
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surpHsed  at  that,  since  if  the  Queen  did  not  marry  in  this  country, 
there  was  no  one  else  hut  the  Archduke  whom  she  could  choose  con- 
sistently luith  her  dignity,  as  the  ages  of  the  other  m.arriageable 
princes  were  unsuitable.  She  then  said,  "  I  have  never  said  hitherto 
to  anybody  that  I  would  not  inarry  the  earl  of  Leicester,"  whereupon 
the  envoy  said  she  had  told  Preyner,  who  was  formerly  here  on  the 
same  business,  that  she  would  not.  "  But,"  she  replied,  "  Lord 
"  Robert  was  married  then,  and  there  wa^s  no  possibility  of  treating 
"  of  such  a  thing  cot  the  time."  He  wOjS  not  very  well  pleased  with 
his  interview  to  all  appearance,  and  I  have  not  cared  to  tell  him 
%vhat  I  wrote  recently  to  your  Majesty,  which  seems  to  confirm  this 
conversation.  He  has  sent  to  say  to  me  that  when  he  hears  that 
your  Majesty  desires  the  Tnatch,  he  will  take  steps  that  shall  bring  it 
about,  but  that  he  will  remain  silent  until  lie  receives  such  advice. 

When  I  took  the  Gomm,issioners  sent  by  the  duchess  of  Parma  to 
the  Queen  to  ask  her  Majesty  to  give  facilities  for  the  commencement 
of  the  negotiations  they  have  in  hand,  she  took  me  aside  and  said, 
"  Amongst  other  things  I  am  told  that  people  are  under  tfte  im- 
"  pression  that  you  have  spoken  to  me  very  warmly  in  favour  of 
"  the  Archduke  Charles.  I  have  said  nothing,  but  I  perfectly  well 
"  remember  what  you  said  to  me  on  the  nfiatter."  "  And  I  too  have 
"  not  forgotten,"  I  answered,  '■'  because  I  have  in  writing  the  very 
"  words  I  used  and  will  repeat  them.  I  am  informed  that  some 
"  people  think  that  not  so  m,uch  friendship  exists  between  the 
"  Emperor  and  the  King,  whereas  I  understand  that  the  contrary 
"  is  the  case,  and  that  his  Majesty  looks  upon  the  Emperor  as  a 
"  dear  brother  and  his  brothers  also."  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  her  marriage,  if  she  decided  to  marry  in  her  own  kingdom  I 
could  not  forget  the  interests  of  my  friend,  hut  if  she  chose  a  foreign 
Prince  I  reminded  her  that  I  haJd  begged  of  her  not  to  overlook  the 
house  of  Austria.  "  That  is  true"  she  said ;  "  but  you  said  the  house 
of  Spain."  "  Your  Majesty  misunderstood  me,"  I  said.  "  Ifo,"  she 
said ;  "  you  used  those  very  words."  I  assured  her  again  that  I  had 
not,  and  said  I  had  no  reason  to  indicate  Spain,  especially  as  she 
knew  that  my  King  is  the  head  of  the  family — the  eldest  son  of  eldest 
sons — and  in  using  the  words  I  did,  I  did  not  particularise  or 
exclude  any  member  of  the  house.  "  Is  it  so  1 "  she  asked.  "  Yes, 
your  Majesty,  and  I  again  repeat  the  assurance."  She  said  she 
thanked  me  for  my  remark  about  my  friend,  and  left  your  Majesty 
to  thank  me  for  the  rest.  "  But  tell  me,"  she  continued,  "  if  there  is 
"  so  m/wch  friendship  as  you  say,  what  can  be  the  reason  of  the 
"  Emperor's  A  mbassador  being  so  shy  of  you  and  you  of  him  ?  "  "  I 
"  am  not  shy  of  him,"  I  said, "  and  if  he  is  distrustful  of  me  I  do  not 
"  know  why  or  what  reason  he  can  have  for  being  so,  but  many  reasons 
■'  for  the  contrary."  "  Perhaps,"  she  said,  "  it  is  because  you  have  not 
instructions."  "  I  certainly  had  no  instructions  for  my  remark 
about  my  friend"  T said.  The  fact  of  the  Queen's  having  thanked 
me  in  the  way  she  did  on  this  point  makes  it  evident  that  Lord 
Robert's  affair  is  not  off,  and  I  have  many  reasons  for  being 
doubtful  about  the  Archduke.  At  this  moment  a  person  sends  me 
word  that  I  may  be  sure  that  the  match  will  not  take  place.  My 
i/nformant  is  a  man  who  does  not  speak  without  reason  or  knowledge. 
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and  is  deeply  pained  that  they  should  treat  the  Archduke  thus,  as  he 
is  a  relative  of  yoitr  Majesty. 

Sussex  asked  me  to  tell  this  Ambassador  to  approach  Lord  Robert 
and  remind  him  of  the  promises  he  had  made  to  aid  in  the  success 
of  the  Archduke's  suit.  I  told  him  this  at  once,  and  repeated  to 
him  what  had  passed  betiueen  the  Queen  and  me,  except  that 
which  referred  to  my  remark  about  Leicester,  and  particularly 
emphasized  what  she  had  said  about  his  (the  Ambassador's)  distrust 
of  me  and  my  answer  thereto.  I  treated  it  with  him  as  a  joke,  and 
said  this  idea  could  only  have  emanated  from  the  French  Ambassador, 
to  whom  I  had  said,  as  I  had  to  others,  that  I  would  not  interfere 
in  what  he  (the  German  Ambassador)  was  arranging.  I  urged 
him  to  do  a^  Sussex  recommended,  and  to  remind  Leicester  of  his 
promise.  He  is  now  considering  the  business  mare  attentively,  but 
until  he  receives  a  reply  to  his  letters  to  the  Emperor  he  can  do 
hardly  anything  else,  and  he  is  still  very  confident  of  the  coming  of 
the  Archduke. 

I  am  not  at  all  well  pleased  with  this  Lord  Robert,  as  I  see  him 
so  mAich  attached  to  France,  but  I  always  speak  well  of  him  to  the 
Queen  to  place  him  under  obligation  to  us,  and  because  I  think  that 
if  the  Queen  is  to  mxirry  him  it  has  probably  been  done  some  tim^ 
ago.  It  tlierefore  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  best  not  to  show  any 
displeasure,  but  to  continue  with  fair  words  that  pledge  to  nothing. 

He  is  ruled  by  Throgmorton,  who  is  for  ever  coming  here  to  ask 
questions  of  the  Emperor's  envoy,  who  tells  them  the  Archduke  is 
coming,  and  they  have  devised  some  other  scheme  to  stop  the  business, 
— London,  16th  June  1565. 

25  June.   304.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  French  Ambassador  has  had  an  interview  with  the  Council, 
and  pressed  upon  them  the  marriage  of  his  master  with  this  Queen. 
They  replied  resolutely  that  the  King's  age  was  so  very  young  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  discussing  such  a  match.  He  replied  to  them 
that  since  they  would  not  agree  to  a  thing  so  obviously  to  their 
interests,  and  of  so  great  an  importance  to  the  Queen  and  her 
country,  it  was  clear  sign  that  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  a  foreigner, 
as  there  was  no  other  equal  to  her.  This  being  so,  as  he  believed,  he 
begged  of  them  to  consider  deeply  with  whom  she  married,  and  that 
it  should  be  a  person  who  would  endeavour  to  forward  and  maintain 
the  friendship  with  his  King,  which  was  of  so  much  importance  to 
to  them.  If  they  did  so  his  King  would  always  aid  them,  but  if 
not  he  could  not  avoid  showing  his  displeasure.  The  Council  asked 
him  what  person  would  give  his  master  most  satisfaction,  to  which 
he  replied,  the  earl  of  Leicester.  Many  people  think  all  this  comes 
from  the  Queen  herself,  or  at  least  that  it  is  done  with  her  concurrence. 
As  soon  I  learnt  this  I  told  the  Emperor's  Ambassador,  who  had, 
however,  received  the  same  information  from  the  earl  of  Sussex.  He 
is  very  much  annoyed  at  this,  and  also  at  the  other  proceedings  of 
this  Frenchman,  which  appear  to  him  so  many  obstacles  to  his 
business,  and  he  is  in  a  very  bad  hu/mour  with  these  people.  They  have 
imformed  him  that  Secretary  Cecil  had  spoken  to  Throgmorton  and 
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told  him  that  Leicester  ought  to  look  after  his  interests  and  ensure 
his  position  in  case  the  marriage  with  the  Archduke  should  take 
place.  This,  he  said,  could  be  maiuiged  by  the  marriage  of  Leicester 
with  some  relative  of  the  JUmperor,  as  he  would  thus  become  a 
kinsman  of  the  latter  and  of  the  Archduke,  and  so  he  could  secure 
hiviself  in  any  case.  He  thought  this  might  be  arranged  by  a 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Count  c?e  Blenes,  who  was  now 
fifteen.  This  had  very  favourably  impressed  Throgmorton,  who 
came  to  speak  to  tfie  Emperor's  man  about  it,  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject.  He  asked  him  whether  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
had  any  marriageable  daughters,  to  which  the  envoy  replied  that 
he  did  not  know,  and  he  then  enquired  about  the  sisters  of  the 
Emperor.  The  envoy  told  him  that  there  was  only  one  to  marry 
who  had  been  sought  in  marriage  by  the  Transilvain  and  negotiations 
had  been  commenced,  hut  he  did  not  know  in  what  condition  the 
business  was  now.  It  all  looks  tuanting  in  seriousness,  and  as  if  these 
people  could  not  agree  amongst  themselves,  unless  indeed  the  whole 
plan  is  to  pass  the  time,  as  this  Leicester  is  very  poor  to  think  of 
marrying  such  personages  as  these  except  as  I  say  the  idea  is  to  gain 
time  for  the  Queen  to  marry  him  herself  with  the  greater  satisfaction 
after  he  had  been  engaged  in  such  negotiations,  and  to  give  out  that 
he  is  a  person  of  such  quality  as  to  have  his  proposals  to  royalty 
discussed  and  entertained.  I  have  on  many  occasions  written  to 
your  Majesty  that  the  Queen  has  always  brought  up  the  subject  of 
the  Earl  to  me,  and  has  frankly  told  me  that  she  would  marry  him 
if  he  were  a  King's  son. 

The  negotiations  with  France  are  now  declared  to  have  been  with  the 
view  of  marrying  the  King  to  this  Queen  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  to 
the  queen  of  Scotland.  They  raised  this  question  of  the  match  between 
the  king  of  France  and  the  Queen  simply  to  divert  the  negotiations 
they  thought  were  being  carried  on  for  a  marriage  {of  the  queen  of 
Scots)  with  the  Archduke,  and  the  affair  all  through  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  feint  on  both  sides.  Everything,  however,  has  been  upset 
by  the  resolution  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  take  Darnley,  and  the 
Frenchman  has  thereupon  taken  up  Leicester,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
first  place  because  he  is  friendly  with  him,  and  in  the  second  because 
they  think  they  are  showing  countenance  to  a  thing  that  is  certain 
to  happen,  and  at  the  same  time  are  flattering  and  pleasing  the 
Queen.  This  also  has  been  m^y  motive  in  showing  the  affection  I  have 
to  Leicester,  and  helping  him  in  such  a  way  that  if  ever  his  marriage 
to  the  Queen  should  come  off  he  will  be  bound  to  continue  friendly, 
although  I  have  taken  care  not  to  pledge  myself  to  anything  in  case 
another  course  should  be  advisable. 

With  regard  to  the  Archduke's  affair  I  have  proceeded  in  the  way 
that  I  have  continued  to  write  to  your  Majesty,  showing  the 
Emperor's  envoy  all  possible  goodwill,  and  to  the  people  who  help 
him  the  same,  and  he  appears  now  to  be  quite  satisfied  and 
communicates  frankly  with  me.  I  have  also  contributed  to  this 
confidence  by  giving  him  information  of  the  way  the  French 
Ambassador  was  trying  to  hinder  his  business,  my  information 
being  subsequently  confirmed  by  his  own  intimates.  But  above  all 
he  could  not  fail  to  understand  that  his  principal  hope  of  a 
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favourable  conclusion  of  his  busines  depended  upon  your  Majesty's 
support  which  he  well  knows  in  what  these  people  are  aiming  at. 

I  went  to  speak  with  the  Queen  about  the  punishment  of  the  pirates 
they  have  in  prison,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  ships  she  has  sent  out 
to  stop  the  robberies,  of  which  ships  I  am  told  she  has  a  good  many, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  urging  her  to  give  a  speedy  and 
favourable  settlement  to  the  Commissioners  who  are  here  from  the 
States  of  Flanders.  The  Emperor's  envoy  asked  me  to  tell  her  that 
I  had  seen  what  he  had  written  to  his  master  on  the  Archduke's 
affair,  in  order  that  she  m,ight  consider  herself  the  more  pledged  and 
bound.  I  promised  him  I  would  do  so  if  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurred,  although  my  business  did  not  appear  an  appropriate  one 
for  introducing  the  subject,  and  if  I  did  not  see  a  suitable  chance  of 
doing  it  I  begged  hvm  not  to  think  it  was  from  any  lack  of  desire 
to  help  him.  The  Queen,  hotuever,  brought  up  the  subject  by  asking 
me  whether  I  had  written  to  your  Majesty  an  account  of  what  was 
being  done  in  it,  and  I  told  her  I  had  because  the  Emperor's  man 
had  shown  me  what  she  had  commanded  him  to  write.  She  appeared, 
pleased  at  this,  and  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  it  is  not  all  acting,  she 
cannot  be  so  estranged  from,  this  business  as  they  tell  me  she  is.  If, 
however,  it  really  does  take  place  I  tmderstand  it  will  only  be  out 
of  fear  of  Scotland.  The  Queen  said  some  words  in  her  chamber 
the  other  day  which  were  evidently  designed  to  appear  favourable  to 
the  Archduke's  suit,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  both  declarations 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  Scotch  Queen  whose 
Ambassador  has  arrived  here,  and  also  to  hold  her  own  people  more 
firmly,  as  two  men  of  importance  in  her  household  have  already 
gone  over  to  the  said  Queen. 

The  Queen  told  me  that  the  French  Ambassador  had  informed  her 
that  the  interviews  between  our  lady  the  Queen  and  her  mother 
xuould  very  shortly  take  place,  and  that  within  a  day's  journey  of  the 
court  there  was  an  Ambassador  from  the  Twrk,  which  she  thought  an 
extremely  strange  thing  at  the  present  juncture,  considering  that 
they  are  in  arms  against  Christianity.  She  told  the  {French) 
Ambassador  hoiv  wrong  it  appeared  to  her,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it,  to  which  question  he  did  not  reply,  but  only  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  Opinion  is  very  strongly  against  it  here.  The 
French  Ambassador  came  to  my  house  as  he  returned  from  the 
palace,  and  told  me  the  same  as  he  had  told  the  Queen,  exceptimg  that 
he  said  nothing  about  the  Turkish  Ambassador  until  after  he  had, 
taken  leave  of  me,  when  he  turned  back  n,nd  said,  "  They  write  to  me 
"  also  that  an  Ambassador  from  the  Turk  is  near  the  court.''  "  So 
"  I  am  told''  I  said,  laughingly,  as  if  I  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it,  "  and  that  Monsieur  de  la  Garde  is  feasting 
"  him,  which  is  no  new  thing  for  you." 

When  I  told  this  Queen  of  the  large  nurriber  of  pirates  who  still 
infested  the  sea,  she  said  she  believed  many  of  them  were  Scotsmen 
who  spoke  in  English  to  avoid  being  known,  and  that  the  French 
Ambassador  had  also  complained  to  her,  and  she  would  take 
measures  of  repression  and  would  punish  the  offenders.  I  pressed 
her  very  much  for  the  punishment  of  Thomas  Cobhojm,  whom  they 
were  trying  to  get  off  through  the  intrigues  of  his  relatives.    She 
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promised  me  that  justice  should  be  done,  and  that  within  a  fortnight 
Stukeley  should  be  brought  from  Ireland.  The  words  are  fair,  and, 
1  really  believe  she  means  well,  but  things  are  not  attended  to  as  they 
ought  to  be,  although  something  is  being  done  in  the  matter  of 
private  claims.  With  regard  to  the  suppression  of  piracy  I  will 
still  continue  to  press  for  vigorous  action,  which  will  be  necessary. 

The  night  before  the  arrival  of  the  queen  of  Scotland's  Ambassador 
the  Queen  sent  Secretary  Cecil  and  the  Chamberlain  to  tell  Lady 
Margaret  that  she  had  delayed  sending  her  to  the  Tower  until  the 
coming  of  the  Scotch  Ambassador,  but  seeing  that  he  did  not  arrive 
she  should  not  avoid  any  longer  sending  her  thither,  and  told  her  to 
be  ready  by  the  time  the  tide  rose.  Lady  Margaret  ashed  them  to 
tell  the  Queen  from  her  that  she  did  not  know  the  cause  of  such  an 
injury  being  done  her,  and  begged  her  to  suspend  the  order  at  least 
until  the  next  day.  They  said  they  would  convey  the  message,  hut 
that  she  was  to  be  prepared,  as  they  had  already  told  her.  At  the 
hour  appointed  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  with  six  of  the  guard,  went 
and  took  her  to  the  Tower  in  one  of  the  Queen's  barges  with  two  or 
three  women,  knowing  very  well  that  the  Scotch  Ambassador  was  to 
arrive  on  the  morrow.  This  imprisonment  has  not  given  general 
satisfaction,  as  Lady  Margaret  is  held  in  high  esteem  here,  and  is 
very  popular.  The  Protestants,  knowing  that  she  is  a  Catholic  still, 
are  strongly  attached  to  her.  The  affair  has  been  so  public  and 
her  claims  on  us  are  so  strong  that  I  should  have  taken  some 
step  in  her  favour  but  that  I  do  not  want  to  arouse  the  suspicion 
of  these  people,  and  I  have  therefore  not  said  a  word. 

Having  written  thus  far,  I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the 
7th,  by  which  I  learnt  that  all  mine  had  arrived  up  to  that  of  the 
7th  ultimo.  Your  Majesty's  orders  have  arnved,  in  very  opportune 
time,  both  those  regarding  Scotch  matters,  as  the  Ambassador  is  here, 
and  brought  me  a  letter  from  his  Queen,  although  he  has  not  been 
able  to  see  me  yet ;  and  those  touching  the  Archduke,  which  I  com- 
municated at  once  to  the  Emperor's  Ambassador,  to  his  great 
pleasure.  He  writes  to  his  master  by  this  ordinary  post  advising 
him  of  it,  and  I  do  the  same  to  Chantonnay. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Robert's  affairs,  your  Majesty's  directions, 
which  are  in  all  respects  the  most  suitable,  shall  be  carried  out  with 
the  necessary  circumspection  in  order  not  to  offend  the  Catholics, 
who  are  much  disappointed  and  have  but  few  real  friends  on 
either  side.  I  understand  if  the  Queen  marries  him,  as  things 
are  going  now  they  will  both  have  trouble.  It  is  incredible  how  the 
Scotch  affair  is  disturbing  them,  and  with  ample  reason,  seeing  the 
strong  party  in  that  Queen's  favour  as  well  as  the  justice  of  her 
cause.  The  Scotch  Ambassador  came  to  see  me  this  afternoon,  as  he 
had  promised.  He  told  me  he  had  conversed  with  the  Queen  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  yesterday  again,  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage 
of  his  Queen  with  Lord  Darnley,  and  that  she  took  it  in  such  a  way 
that  she  flew  into  a  rage  directly  the  subject  was  introduced.  She 
said  she  was  greatly  displeased  at  the  match,  because  it  had  been 
arranged  without  her  consent,  and  for  other  reasons,  and  he  asked 
her  that  these  reasons  might  be  handed  to  him  in  writing,  that  he 
might  show  them  to  his  Queen.    If  she  would  not  have  this  done  he 
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begged  that  she  would  appoint  some  persons  to  represent  her  and 
discuss  the  matter  on  the  frontiers ;  hut  she  refused  both  requests. 
He  asked  permission  to  visit  Lady  Margaret  and  hand  her  a  letter 
which  he  had  from  the  Queen  for  her,  and  another  from  her 
(Margaret's)  husband,  to  which  the  Queen  replied  that  she  was 
greatly  astonished  that  the.  queen  of  Scotland  should  think  she  would 
allow  Lady  Margaret  to  receive  visits,  seeing  that  she  was  imprisoned 
for  so  grave  a  crime.  When  she  was  in  prison  before  she  was  let 
out  by  her  (Elizabeth)  on  her  solemn  oath  that  she  ivould  not  allow 
her  son  marry^without  her  (Elizabeth's)  consent,  and  she  had  deceived 
her.  The  letters,  she  said,  might  be  handed  to  her,  but  she  (the 
Queen)  must  see  them,  first.  He  asked  permission  to  hand  to  her 
Majesty  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Lennox,  hut  she  refused  to  receive  it, 
saying  that  she  would  not  accept  letters  from  a  traitor,  as  she  should, 
very  soon  proclaim  him  to  he,  and  his  son  as  well.  On  this  the 
Ambassador  said  to  her  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do 
but  to  depart.  He  is  to  have  an  audience  at  Greenwich  lo-morrow, 
and  will  let  me  know  ivhat  passes.  He  asked  me  whether  I  had 
received  a  reply  from  your  Majesty  with  respect  to  the  matter  that  I 
had  discussed  xuith  Lethington,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  in  accordance 
with  your  Majesty's  commands.  He  appeared  highly  delighted  with 
it,  and  said  that  his  Queen  desired^  nothing  so  much  as  that  your 
Majesty  should  take  her  under  your  protection,  and  that  she  should 
follow  your  Majesty's  orders  in  all  things  without  swelling  a  hair's 
breadth  from  them.  I  urged  hvm  to  endeavour  to  get  his  Queen  to 
manage  her  affairs  prudently,  and  not  to  strike  until  a  good 
opportunity  presented  itself,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
declaration  respecting  the  succession  should  not  be  pressed  unless 
they  saw  they  were  going  to  have  their  way.     He  approved  of  this. 

There  is  news  that  aboiU  12  days  ago  there  were  eight  French 
vessels  at  Portland  with  1,200  men  bound  to  Florida.  Considering 
the  xveather  we  have  had  they  must  be  still  off  this  coast.  They  think 
a  great  deal  of  Florida  here,  and  a  full  description  of  it  is  being 
secretly  prepared.  I  saw  it  yesterday,  but  it  is  not  quite  finished. 
I  am  having  it  copied  and  will  send  it  in  my  next. — London,  25th 
June  1565. 

2  July.    305.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

The  Scotch  Ambassador  was  with  the  Queen  on  the  26th  June  to 
take  leave  of  her  and  came  to  see  me  on  the  27th,  in  the  morning. 
He  told  me  he  had  found  the  Queen  somewhat  mollified,  but  he  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  a  feint.  She  said  that  his  Queen  had 
deeply  offended  her,  who  looked  upon  her  as  a  sister  and  loved  her 
more  than  a  daughter,  by  deciding  to  marry  without  even  letting 
her  know,  and,  above  all,  with  one  of  her  subjects,  and  must  give 
her  some  satisfaction  for  it.  He  asked  her  what  satisfaction  his 
Queen  could  give  her,  to  which  she  replied  that  his  mistress  was  so 
prudent  and  clever  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  tell  her  what  she 
should  do.  She  for  her  part  was  determined  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  bring  back  both  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  his  son  to  this 
country,  and  if  this  was  not  effected  they  should  be  proceeded  against 
as  rebels,  and  a  request  presented  to  the  Scotch  Queen  that  they 
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should  be  surrendered  in  accordance  with  a  clause  of  the  treaties 
existing  between  them.  The  Ambassador  told  me  that  he  had  talked 
with  Cecil  about  it,  who  informed  him  that  the  two  principal  points 
to  which  the  Queen  attached  importwnce  for  the  prevention  of 
excitement  and  disturbance  were  first  that  religious  matters  should 
not  be  interfered  with,  and  secondly  that  there  should  be  no  tamper- 
ing with  disaffection  in  this  country.  This  Ambassador  asked  me 
whether  his  Queen  ought  to  marry  publicly  at  once  or  keep  the 
matter  in  suspense  as  hitherto.  I  answered  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  suspending  it  for  a  short  time  until  they  heard  from 
their  Ambassador  in  France  what  had  been  communicated  to  him  by 
your  Majesty's  orders  on  the  subject,  and  this  could  not  be  very  long 
delayed.  In  the  meanwhile  they  should  temporise  as  much  as 
possible  with  thfse  people  here  and  quiet  them,  and  not  to  be 
precipitate,  as  I  had  told  him  before.  He  approved  of  this  advice 
and  assured  me  it  should  be  followed,  and  that  they  would  not  exceed 
your  Majesty's  orders  by  one  jot.     He  left  on  the  28th  ultimo. 

On  the  25th  ultimo,  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  French 
Ambassador  here  had  proposed  the  marriage  of  his  King  with  this 
Queen  to  the  (Council,  and  that  they  had  replied  that  the  disparity  of 
ages  put  it  out  of  the  question,  whereupon  he  had  suggested  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  with  Lord  Robert.  I  went  to  visit  the 
Ambassador  in  company  with  the  Commissioners  who  are  here  from 
the  States  of  Flanders  and  upon  whom  he  had  previously  called.  I 
took  him  aside  and  said,  "  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  have 
"  orders  from  the  King  my  master  to  exert  my  utmost  efibrts  to 
"  forward  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  Christianity.  I  have 
"  been  informed  that  there  is  some  private  understanding  established 
"  between  these  protestants  and  Conde.  Look  to  it,  for  it  is  impor- 
"  tant."  It  is  quite  true  that  I  have  received  such  advice,  and  that 
the  negotiations  are  in  the  hands  of  Leicester,  but  I  did  not  care  to 
tell  him  that  part  of  it,  but  only  the  general  fact,  as  I  am  not  very 
sure  of  it,  and  did  not  wish  to  pledge  myself  to  names. 

I  conveyed  the  news  to  him  with  my  usual  great  professions  of 
aifection  for  him,  and  so  drew  him  out  until  he  told  me  the  whole 
history  of  the  business  about  the  proposed  marriage  of  his  King 
with  this  Queen  and  the  negotiations  for  that  of  Leicester  with  the 
queen  of  Scots,  respecting  which  I  have  already  written,  although 
my  information  was  mainly  founded  on  conjecture.  He  told  me 
that  this  Queen  had  said  so  many  things  and  thrown  out  so  many 
hints  about  the  mairiage  of  his  King  that  she  had  caused  him  to 
write  to  the  Queen-Mother  on  the  subject,  and  the  negotiations  had 
thereupon  commenced.*  He  had  recently  addressed  the  Council, 
asking  them  to  point  out  the  objections,  if  there  were  any,  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  project,  as  he  desired  to  satisfy  them  on  all  points. 

*  The  idea  of  marrying  Charles  IX.  to  Elizabeth  would  really  appear  to  hare  originated 
two  years  before  the  date  of  the  letter  in  a  conversation  between  the  Prince  of  Conde  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  English  Ambassador  in  France,  in  April  1S63  (Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Foreign,  for  that  year.)  Paul  de  Foix  was  not  instructed  by  the  Qaeen-Mother 
to  negotiate  the  marriage  in  England  until  early  in  February  1565,  and  his  first  interview 
with  Elizabeth  on  the  subject  would  appear  to  have  been  ou  the  14th  of  that  month. 
(Depeches  de  Paul  de  Foix.    Bibliotheque  Rationale,  No.  15888.) 
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The  only  objection  they  had  raised  was  that  of  the  age  of  the  King, 
but  they  charged  him  with  treating  with  Leicester,  which  he  swore 
stoutly  was  not  true,  and  that  a  secretary  of  this  Queen*  had  asked 
in  France  for  a  delay  of  four  months  for  a  decision  to  be  given  which 
had  been  refused  and  he  (the  Ambassador)  had  been  ordered  to  request 
an  answer  at  once.  It  seems  therefore  that  he  is  still  pressing  the 
Queen.  He  said  it  was  true  that  through  him  the  Queen  and 
Leicester  had  begged  the  King  and  Queen-Mother  to  intercede  with 
the  queen  of  Scotland  in  favour  of  a  marriage  between  her  and 
Leicester,  and  that  they  had  sent  an  agreeable  answer  to  the  request. 
This,  he  said,  had  now  been  upset  by  the  action  of  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  although  he  knew  for  certain  that  Cardinal  Lorraine  had 
promised  the  Earl  to  marry  him  to  his  niece — not  saying  that  he 
would  try,  but  that  he  would  do  it — and  that  the  Earl  would  on 
the  same  day  become  a  King  and  his  nephew.  Tiie  Ambassador 
told  me  that  the  reason  he  had  remained  here  was  only  this 
business  about  the  marriage  of  his  King,  and  that  he  would  now 
leave  here  very  soon  and  go  to  your  Majesty's  court  as  Ambassador 
or  else  to  Rome,  but  that  he  would  much  prefer  going  to  your 
Majesty  on  account  of  our  lady  the  Queen.  At  first  he  was  not  at 
all  pleased  with  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  spoke 
strongly  against  it,  saying  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  He  has 
now,  however,  turned  completely  round,  and  assures  me  that  she 
has  done  very  rightly  and  that  if  this  Queen  attacks  her  his  King 
could  not  refrain  from  helping  her  for  the  sake  of  old  friendship. 

As  I  have  informed  your  Majesty  I  told  the  Emperor's  man  here 
that  it  was  your  Majesty's  pleasure  that  I  should  help  in  the  Arch- 
duke's business,  and  as  we  were  accompanying  the  Queen  to 
Greenwich  he  asked  whether  he  should  teU  her  Majesty  this.  I 
told  him  I  thought  he  had  better  not  until  it  became  necessary,  and 
if  he  had  to  do  it  he  should  use  words  that  she  would  understand, 
but  not  such  as  she  could  repeat  with  any  certainty  to  anyone  else. 
He  went  with  this  intention,  and  although  I  do  not  know  what  he 
said  to  the  Queen,  but  the  Queen's  answer  was  to  the  effect,  as  he 
tells  me,  that  she  had  heard  that  your  Majesty  would  be  glad  of  the 
marriage  by  reason  of  the  close  relationship  and  friendship  which 
united  you  to  these  princes.  He  has  asked  me  to  see  the  Queen  and 
give  her  to  understand  that  your  Majesty  will  be  gratified  at  the 
match,  as  he  thinks,  or  is  told  that  it  is  advisable  that  this  should 
be  done. 

I  am  told  that  when  the  earl  of  Sussex  (who  takes  the  side  of  the 
Archduke  in  this  business  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk  is  absent) 
speaks  to  the  Queen  about  it  she  tells  him  that  Lord  Robert  presses 
her  so  that  he  does  not  leave  her  a  moment's  peace,  and  when  Lord 
Robert  addresses  her  she  says  the  same  thing  of  the  earl  jf  Sussex,  and 
that  she  is  never  free  from  him.  When  the  reply  which  is  expected 
comeu  from  the  Emperor  we  shall  see  what  success  awaits  the  affair, 
which  it  seems  the  French  ambassador  is  trying  his  best  to  hinder, 

*  Secretary  Somers,  who  had  been  sent  to  France  to  be  present  at  the  interviews  between 
the  Queen  Mother  of  ITrauoe  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  third  ivife  of  Philip  II. 
It  Bayonne. 
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although  he  has  lost  hope  of  the  match  with  his  master.  Lady- 
Margaret  has  been  advised  by  secret  and  suitable  means  in  the  Tower 
of  your  Majesty's  interest  in  her  affairs. 

At  this  point  I  am  advised  that  there  is  an  intention  to  send 
couriers  to  all  the  counties  ordering  the  governing  men  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  grave  peril  in  which  the  country  is,  and  even  the  person 
of  the  Queen,  by  reason  of  the  dissension  which  exists  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  kingdom.  These  persons  are  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain in  each  county  the  opinions  held,  and  send  a  statement  thereof 
to  the  Council,  and  they  are  likewise  ordered  that,  inasmuch  as  some 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  they  are  especially  to 
endeavour  to  discover  what  people  think  on  the  subject.  The  letters 
have  not  been  sent  although  the  step  is  agreed  upon  and  the  drafts 
made.     These  people  are  evidently  somewhat  uneasy. 

The  man  who  is  married  to  Catherine  is  the  earl  of  Hertford  and 
not  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  The  latter  is  married  to  a  sister  of 
Leicester's,  and  they  are  again  saying  that  he  is  amongst  those  who 
claim  the  succession,  although  the  claim  is  not  considered  to  have 
much  weight. 

About  three  days  since  a  post  arrived  from  Southampton  for  the 
merchants  of  the  company  trading  with  Guinea  bringing  news 
that  there  had  entered  that  port  an  English  ship  loaded  with  woad 
from  the  Azores,  and  having  on  board  some  letters  saying  that  the 
ship  "  Minona,"  which  I  advised  as  lost  had  arrived  at  the  island 
(Azores)  with  nearly  all  the  crew  dead  and  without  victuals.  It  was 
intended  to  refit  her  there  for  the  voyage  hither. 

There  has  arrived  at  this  court  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
bringing  to  the  Queen  from  his  master  some  sables  as  well  as  some 
for  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  the  Admiral.  When  the  negotiations 
were  on  foot  for  the  marriage  of  that  King  with  the  Queen  there 
was  some  idea  of  his  sister  coming  here,  and  it  was  said  she  would 
marry  Leicester.  She  is  now  married  to  the  marquis  of  Baden,  but 
they  say  on  condition  that  he  should  bring  her  here  to  see  this 
Queen,  and  they  are  now  at  Embden  waiting  for  ships  to  be  sent 
from  here  to  bring  them  over.  It  is  suspected  that  she  is  coming  to 
try  again  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  her  brother  with  the  Queen. 
She  will  have  no  lack  of  husbands. 

I  learn  from  the  Dutchmen  that  the  king  of  Sweden  has  36  ships 
in  very  good  order  in  the  Sound  near  Copenhagen,  and  has  ordered 
that  no  damage  shall  be  done  to  subjects  of  your  Majesty  who  may 
pass  that  way,  only  that  they  are  to  pay  the  impost  which  has 
usually  been  collected  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  More  than  500 
vessels  have  passed  through  those  seas  from  Holland  during  the  last 
three  weeks,  and  they  were  expecting  10  men-of-war  which  were  to 
join  the  36  ships  already  there.  This  fleet  had  attacked  the 
"  Admiral,"  which  was  the  largest  and  best  of  the  king  of  Denmark's 
navy,  and  killed  300  men  in  her.  The  ship  had  got  away,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  she  was  lost  or  not. 

There  has  been  a  quarrel  between  some  of  the  Queen's  servants 
and  certain  Dutchmen.  Someone  told  the  Queen  that  the  earl  of 
Sussex  had  aided  the  Irish,  whereat  she  was  very  angry.  The  earl 
was  much  annoyed  at  this,  and  approaching  to  where  Leicester  was 
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standing  with  a  group  of  gentlemen,  he  said,  "  I  hear  that  someone 

has  told  the  Queen  that  I  have  been  helping  the  Irish  against  her 

own  people.     This  is  too  bad,  and  whoever  said  so  lied,  as  I  can 

prove."     Leicester  made  no  reply  and  took  no  notice  whatever  of 

it,  but  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  tell  him  he  ought  to  have 

taken  the  matter  up,  as  the  words  appeared  to  be  addressed  to  him. 

Leicester,  therefore,  the  next  day  said  to  the  other  earl  that  he  had 

used  certain  words  in  his  presence,  of  which  at  the  time  he  (Leicester) 

had  taken  no  notice  as  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 

spoken  of,  but  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  words  were  directed 

tcf  him.     Sussex  said  he  looked  upon  him  as  his  friend,  and  his  words 

were  only  intended  for  the  persons  who  had  said  this  to  the  Queen, 

and  to  them  he  repeated  them.     And  so  the  matter  ended,  and  they 

remained  on  their  former  terms.* 

The  duke  of  Florence  has  written  to  the  Queen  advising  her  of  his 
intended  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Emperor,  and  asking  per- 
mission to  export  some  ponies  from  here. — London,  2nd  July  1565. 

3  July.     306.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  have  informed  your  Majesty  that  the  French  Ambassador  is 
still  pressing  for  a  decided  reply  to  the  offer  of  his  King  to  marry 
this  Queen,  and  Cecil  told  me  to-day  that  he  had  replied  to  the 
Ambassador  that  the  Council  was  of  opinion  that  the  match  offered 
many  and  great  difficulties,  and  amongst  them  the  age  of  the  King.f 
He  said  if  the  ages  were  reversed  he  thought  the  business  could 
have  been  carried  through,  but  as  it  was  he  thought  not.  For  this 
reason  and  others  therefore  the  business  could  not  be  discussed  until 
the  lords  and  principal  people  in  the  realm  had  been  consulted.  The 
Ambassador  said  he  was  glad  to  have  this  decision  as  it  was  disagree- 
able for  him  to  strive  so  in  the  business. — London,  3rd  July  1565. 

9  July.    307.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  is  still  at  Greenwich,  as  I  have  written  to  your 
Majesty.  They  tell  me  she  will  come  hither  on  her  way  to 
Richmond  within  seven  or  eight  days  and  will  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  the  son  of  her  Vice-Chamberlain,  who  is  called  KnoUys, 
with  the  daughter  of  Ambrose  Cave,  of  the  Council.  She  is  rich 
and  an  only  child,  and  before  marriage  belonged  to  the  order  of 
St.  John.  The  Queen  will  be  at  Richmond  12  or  15  days,  and 
thence  will  make  a  progress  as  usual,  visiting  the  houses  of  some 
of  her  subjects  without  going  very  far  off. 

I  have  advised  that  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Sweden  had  sent  to 
this  Queen  to  ask  her  to  send  her  a  vessel  to  bring  her  over  from 
Embden  on  a  visit  to  this  country.  They  have  sent  her  two  well 
fitted  ships,  one  large  and  the  other  small.  Some  people  still  think 
she  is  coming  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  her  brother  and  the 
Queen. 

*  For  another  account  of  this  quarrel  see  Caleudar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian, 
Tol.  vii.,p.  382. 

f  Id  de  Foix's  account  of  his  interriew  with  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage 
'fee  DepSches  de  Paul  de  Foix,  Bibliotheqne  Nationale)  he  expresses  his  surprise  that 
no  objection  was  raised  to  it  on  any  ground  but  that  of  disparity  of  age. 
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The  ship  called  the  "  Mifiona  "  which  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  had 
arrived  disabled  at  the  Azores,  came  here  on  the  5th  instant.  They 
say  she  brings  20,000  crowns  in  gold  and  a  quantity  of  malachite 
and  ivory.  The  description  of  Florida,  which  I  wrote  to  yoar 
Majesty  had  been  brought  to  me  to  copy,  although  it  is  not  quite 
finished,  is  enclosed  herewith,  exactly  taken  from  the  original.  The 
Emperor's  reply  to  his  Ambassador  here  about  the  Archduke  is  most 
anxiously  awaited  by  us  from  day  to  day.  There  arrived  here 
three  days  ago  a  courier  from  the  Ambassador  that  this  Queen  has 
in  Scotland,  but  I  do  not  know  what  news  he  brings,  other  than  a 
rumour  that  there  was  some  religious  disturbance  in  that  country, 
and  that  Lord  James,  the  Queen's  brother,  had  left  the  place  where 
she  was.  I  am  told  that  all  this  is  without  foundation,  and  that 
things  are  as  usual ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gossip  to  the 
contrary. 

Lady  Margaret  is  still  confined  in  the  Tower,  well  guarded,  but  I 
have  means  of  learning  how  she  is,  and  of  conveying  words  of 
encouragement  to  her.  Her  son  Charles  is  in  the  keeping  of  the 
archbishop  of  York.  The  Emperor's  Ambassador  is  pressing  me 
very  much  to  give  the  queen  to  understand  that  your  Majesty  will 
be  glad  for  her  marriage  with  the  Archduke  to  take  place.  It  will 
have  to  be  done. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  came  to  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  the 
members  of  the  Council,  Sidney,  Cecil,  Throgmorton,  and  others,  in 
order  to  take  me  to  a  house  which  they  had  prepared  in  a  wood 
here.  The  Emperor's  Ambassador  went  with  them,  but  I  stayed 
behind  to  despatch  this  post.  The  earl  of  Leicester  asked  me 
whether  it  could  be  true  that  your  Majesty  favoured  the  Arch- 
duke's suit  as  he  had  heard.  I  answered  that  I  had  requested 
audience  of  the  Queen,  and  when  it  took  place  I  should  be  glad 
if  he  would  be  in  the  palace,  as  I  wished  to  speak  with  him,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  discussing  this  matter  with  him  then. 
I  intend,  whilst  taking  the  suitable  steps  in  the  Archduke's  business, 
to  keep  Leicester  in  play,  as  I  have  done.  I  am  still  suspicious 
that  the  Archduke's  match  will  not  come  off,  and  that  this  other 
man  may  get  the  prize,  although  if  he  do  I  doubt  whether  either 
of  them  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  country,  as  they 
are  so  unpopular,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  help  they  could  give 
to  the  Scotch  Queen.  Things  are  in  such  a  condition  here  that  they 
do  not  understand  each  other,  and  yet  others  must  understand  them, 
a  difficult  task,  seeing  how  they  change. — London,  9th  July  1565. 

13  July.   308.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

.4  s  7  have  written  to  your  Majesty,  I  had  requested  an  audience  of 
the  Queen  and  advised  LordRohert  when  he  heard  that  it  was  fixed  that 
he  should  he  at  the  palace  at  the  time  appointed,  as  I  had  something 
to  communicate  to  him.  My  object  was  to  pay  some  sort  of  compli- 
ment to  hvm  and  his  affairs  and  to  assure  him  of  your  Majesty's 
continued  interest  in  them,  so  that  the  plan  I  have  already  sketched 
out  of  keepi/ng  him,  in  play  might  be  fulfilled  in  case  the  Archduke's 
suit  should  not  succeed.    My  audience  was  for  eleven  o'clock  and  he 
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was  not  in  the  palace,  for  which  I  was  anything  but  sorry,  as  I  could 
throw  the  blame  upon  his  own  carelessness  or  forgetfulness  and 
not  on  any  failure  or  lack  of  desire  on  our  part  to  favour  him,  and 
he  could  thus  never  have  cause  to  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to  your 
Majesty. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  the  Queen  she  asked  after  your  Majesty's 
health,  and  after  I  had  given  her  such  news  as  I  had  and  saluted 
her  in  your  Majesty's  name,  I  told  her  that  your  Majesty  having 
heard  of  the  visit  here  of  the  Emperor's  envoy,  and  that  he  had 
instructions,  if  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  treat  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Archduke,  your  Majesty  was  glad  thereat,  and 
although  your  Majesty  had  no  advice  of  it  from  the  Emperor  himself 
you  had  instructed  me  out  of  love  for  the  Archduke,  that  if  negotia- 
tions were  undertaken  I  was  to  assist  the  envoy  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Your  Majesty  was  moved  to  this  course  by  your  desire  to 
strengthen  and  increase  the  ties  of  brotherhood  that  bound  her  to 
you,  and  also  by  the  great  affection  you  bore  to  the  Archduke,  and  T 
myself  had  greatly  rejoiced  at  this,  because  it  corresponded  with  the 
remarks  I  had  made  to  her  us  to  the  close  attachment  of  your 
Majesty  to  the  Emperor  and  his  brothers,  and  your  anxiety  that 
their  affairs  should  prosper  as  your  own.  Whoever  told  her  to  the 
contrary  was  dealing  dishonestly  ivith  her,  as  she  knew  from  letters 
she  had  received  from  your  Majesty.  She  replied  that  she  was  sure 
what  I  said  was  true,  and  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  had  told  her 
that  your  Majesty  had  written  me  to  that  effect,  but  she  was  glad  to 
hear  it  again  from  my  own  lips.  She  understood  that  your  Majesty 
had  no  person  of  nearer  kin  than  the  Archduke,  for  whom  your 
Majesty  could  wish  fur  this  match,  and  asked  me  whether  I  thought 
the  coming  of  the  Archduke  was  assured.  I  answered  that  all  I 
knew  about  it  was  that  the  Ambassador  expected  the  Emperor's 
decision,  but  that  nothing  certain  could  be  known  until  the  return 
of  the  person  luho  had  been  sent  to  obtain  it.  We  spoke  of  the 
Archduke's  person,  his  age,  his  good  parts,  and  she  evidently  felt 
pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  the  subject.  I  told  her  she  had  kept  the 
secret  well  from  me  about  the  negotiations  that  had  been  going  on 
with  the  French  for  her  inarriage  with  the  King,  and  I  was 
glad  to  learn  that  she  had  come  to  a  decision  and  ended  the 
discussion  in  a  way  which  I  thought  was  most  favourable  for  her 
interests.  She  said  she  was  well  aware  that  the  king  of  France  was 
a  poxuerful  Frince,  with  ivhom  it  would  suit  her  excellently  to  marry 
if  their  ages  had  not  been  so  different  that  people  might  say  she  had 
married  her  grandson ;  so  that  there  was  an  end  of  it.  But  what 
has  the  Turk's  Ambassador  been  doing  in  France,  and  what  news 
was  iliere  from,  Malta  ?  I  replied,  "  Up  to  the  present  good  news ; 
"  and  as  for  the  Turk  in  France,  I  have  not  heard  that  he  has  done 
"  or  will  try  to  do  anything  at  all."  I  had  heard,  however,  that 
another  (Ambassador)  had  arrived  from  Dragut,*  who  claimed 


*  Dragut  Eeiz  the  Corsair,  who  had  been  the  lieutenant  of  Barharossa,  and  who  for 
many  years  had  despatched  his  pirate  fleets  from  his  strongholds  in  Tripoli  and  on  the 
Barbary  coast  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Elmo  at  about  the  date  of  this  letter. 
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1^,000  crowns  the  French  King  owed  him  frorti  the  time  his  fleet 
had  gone  out  with  the  prince  of  Salerno,  and  as  the  French  were  so 
'polite,  they  would  he  sure  to  pay  him,  seeing  that  they  who  were 
pledged  to  hand  Calais  over  to  her  in  a  given  time,  had  gone  to  the 
expense  of  maJcing  a  citadel  of  it,  so  that  they  inight  give  it  to  her  in 
better  condition.  She  expressed  sorroru  that  all  the  Princes  should 
leave  your  Majesty  alone  with  the  Tu/rk,  and,  as  she  had  previously 
done,  condemned  the  reception  of  a  Turkish  Ambassador  in  France 
nt  such  a  time. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  after  arresting  Thomas  Cobham 
they  had  tried  to  get  him  off  by  means  of  twelve  men  who  are 
appointed  to  decide  criminal  cases,  and  although  these  men 
acquitted  him  on  certain  charges,  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
seeing  that  they  were  biassed  or  perhaps  bribed,  did  not  submit  the 
whole  case  to  them,  hut  only  certain  counts,  and  when  they  had 
absolved  the  prisoner  he  was  taken  back  to  prison  again.  The 
Queen  having  learnt  what  had  taken  place — and  I  took  care  that 
she  was  well  informed  on  the  subject — ordered  her  Council  to 
summon  the  twelve  men  who  had  judged  the  case,  ctnd  had  them 
charged  with  a  false  judgment.  They  asked  for  time  to  answer 
the  charge,  and  after  they  had  made  their  excuses  they  were  con- 
demned by  public  vote  to  fines  of  201.  each,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  9,600  reals,  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  were  put  in 
the  pillory  with  papers  stuck  on  them  like  a  cuirass.  This  has 
had  a  good  effect  here,  and  I  praised  the  Queen  for  it,  whereupon 
site  seemed  gratified.  I  am  quite  sure  that  justice  will  be  done  in 
the  remainder  of  Cobham's  case,  as  the  Queen  has  given  the  strictest 
orders,  and  has  begun  by  making  this  example.  Every  effort  shall 
be  used  to  make  these  pirates  see  that  they  will  be  punished  for  their 
misdeeds. 

Stukeley  is  now  here,  and  his  case  will  be  proceeded  with.  It  is 
an  important  one,  as  he  broke  one  of  you/r  Majesty's  ports  and  took 
therefrom,  two  ships.  It  is  true  they  were  French,  but  one  contained 
Portuguese  property,  and  it  is  not  alleged  that  he  injured  any  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects  on  this  occasion.  Rather  to  the  contrary, 
indeed,  and  he  wished  to  save  himself  by  alleging  that  he  was 
innocent  of  any  crime  in  simply  taking  the  enemy's  ships  out  of 
a  port  without  touching  anything  else.  He  says  the  same  thing  to 
me,  and  that  if  his  act  is  either  disrespectful  or  criminal  he  will 
leave  the  punishment  to  me.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  queen 
of  Scotland  which  I  have  had  copied,  and  send  translation  enclosed. 
I  am,  told  that  the  marriage  with  Darnley  took  place  on  the  21st 
instant.  Lady  Margaret  tells  me  that  the  French  Ambassador 
makes  her  m,any  offers  of  service  on  behalf  of  his  master,  and 
nfiakes  similar  offers  to  the  queen  of  Scotland.  I  tell  Iter  to  thank 
him  and  beware. — London,  13th  July  1565. 

16  July.    309.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

As  I  have  written  to  your  Majesty,  as  soon  as  the  Ambassador 

Sent  his  despatch  to  the  Emperor  the  duke  of  Norfolk  went  away 

to  his  countiy  house  with  the  intention  of  returning  when   the 

reply  arrived.     As,  however,  the  Duke  was  not  sure  that  the  Queen 

a    6(i529.  F   F 
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would  summon  him,  and  if  he  came  up  for  this  business  alone  it 
would  look  suspicious  that  he  was  more  desirous  of  bringing  about 
the  Archduke's  match  than  was  compatible  with  the  due  impartiality 
of  a  Councillor  in  his  Monarch's  affairs,  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Brussels,  so  that  when  the  gentleman  with  the 
Emperor's  answer  arrived  there  news  might  be  sent  hither  imme- 
diately before  he  came  himself,  and  the  Duke  could  then  come 
back  to  London  before  the  arrival  of  the  answer  was  known.  I 
accoi'dingly  found  here  this  morning  from  Brussels  a  letter  informing 
me  of  the  arrival  there  of  the  Emperor's  gentleman,  and  the 
Ambassador  immediately  sent  word  to  the  Duke,  whose  presence 
will  be  very  advantageous,  more  on  account  of  his  rank  and 
standing  than  any  particular  influence  he  has  in  afi&irs.  The 
Ambassador  tells  me  that  the  gentleman  who  is  on  his  way  hither 
writes  to  him  that  he  is  very  satisfied  and  that  he  brings  good  news, 
but  the  Ambassador  thinks  he  cannot  know  what  is  contained  in 
his  despatches.  He  says  Charles  has  gone  to  his  estates  to  consider 
this  match  and  settle  his  affairs  so  that  he  may  be  prepared.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Ambassador  has  any  further  particulars,  I 
said  to  him,  "  I  believe  the  answer  will  be  to  accept  the  Queen's 
"  kindness,  and  give  her  to  understand  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
"  satisfy  her  on  all  points,  but  that,  as  your  Majesty's  name  is  intro- 
"  duced  in  the  draft  agreement,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be 
"  consulted  before  a  definite  reply  can  be  given."  The  Ambassador 
also  thought  this  would  be  the  reply.  He  seems  to  be  pleased,  but 
unfortunately  the  courier  who  came  from  Brussels  was  not  warned 
to  keep  back  any  other  letters  he  might  bring,  and  consequently 
his  arrival  has  become  known,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  tell  the 
Queen  this  afternoon  that  the  gentleman  is  expected  hourly.  There 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  this  afternoon  as  the  Queen  is 
to  go  to  Durham  Place  to  honour  with  her  presence  the  wedding 
(which  I  have  already  mentioned)  of  the  son  of  the  Vice-Chamberlain 
with  the  daughter  of  Ambrose  Cave,  which  takes  place  to-day,  the 
rejoicings  being  celebrated  in  that  house,  and  the  Ambassador  and 
I  being  invited. 

Thomas  Cobham  was  put  on  his  trial,  and  on  his  being  asked 
the  usual  question  in  criminal  procedure  here  as  to  whether  he 
wished  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  he  answered  No,  and 
persisted  therein.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  Tower,  stripped  entirely  naked,  his  head  shaved,  and 
the  soles  of  his  feet  beaten,  and  then,  with  his  arms  and  legs 
stretched,  his  back  resting  on  a  sharp  stone,  a  piece  of  artillery  is 
to  be  placed  on  his  stomach  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear  but  not  heavy 
enough  to  kill  him  outright.  In  this  torment  he  is  to  be  fed  on 
three  grains  weight  of  barley  and  the  filthiest  water  in  the  prison 
until  he  die.  His  relatives  are  making  great  efforts  to  procure  a 
postponement  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Francis  Yaxley,  who  was  secretary  of  the  signet  when  your 
Majesty  was  here,  and  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  time  of  the 
bishop  of  Aquila,  is  going  to  Flanders  and  thence  to  Scotland.  He 
is  a  person  well  acquainted  with  affairs  here,  and  will  be  able  to 
give  the  queen  of  Scotland  a  great  deal  of  information.     They  tell 
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me  he  is  a  devoted  servant  of  your  Majesty,  and  I  believe  it  as  he 
is  a  good  CathoUc. — London,  16th  July  1565. 

23  July    310.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  16th  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  Queen  was  going 
that  same  evening  to  the  supper  and  rejoicings  that  were  to  be 
given  at  Durham  Place  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  a  son  of  the 
Vice-Chamberlain,  to  which  wedding  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  and 
I  were  asked.  As  we  were  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  palace  to 
accompany  the  Queen  thither  Ambrose  Cave,  the  father  of  the  bride, 
who  had  invited  me,  came  to  ask  me  to  be  kind  enough  to  stay  at 
home  and  not  go  to  his  feast  because  he  having  invited  the  French 
Ambassador  to  dine  with  him  in  the  expectation  that  after  dinner 
he  would  return  home  the  Ambassador  had  learnt  that  the  Queen 
was  coining  later  to  sup,  and  that  an  entertainment  was  to  take 
place  and  insisted  upon  staying  to  see  it.  Cave  was  anxious  that 
no  question  of  precedence  should  arise  between  us  in  wliich  the 
Emperor's  Ambassador  also  might  be  involved.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  not  asked  to  be  invited  to  his  house,  but  he  had  begged  me 
to  come,  and  I  had  accepted  out  of  respect  for  him.  Everyone 
knew  I  was  going,  and  I  should  certainly  not  stay  at  home  for 
the  sake  of  the  French  Ambassador.  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
rather  insist  upon  going  on  his  very  account,  because  he  had  heard 
I  was  going,  and  for  that  reason  wanted  to  stay.  Cave  replied, 
"  Well,  what  will  you  do  ?  He  is  already  there,  and  he  assures  me 
"  that  the  question  of  precedence  has  been  decided  in  Rome  and 
"  Venice."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  care  what  he  says,  but  I  know  well 
"  what  I  have  to  do  and  what  is  owing  to  the  greatness  of  the 
"  King  my  master  who  in  temporal  affairs  ha"!,  and  recognises,  no 
"  superior  on  earth.  If,  therefore,  it  were  as  he  says,  no  judgment 
"  or  decision  can  be  allowed  to  prejudice  my  King  and,  above  all, 
"  amongst  his  true  friends.  No  such  declaration  has  been  made 
"  in  Venice,  but  even  if  it  had  been  it  would  not  signify  much  as 
"  a  precedent  for  this  Queen  to  follow,  unless  indeed  she  was 
"  willing  to  recognise  the  Venetians  as  her  superiors  and  cease  to 
"  acknowledge  my  master  as  her  friend  and  brother.  If  this  is 
"  the  line  the  Ambassador  has  taken  up  he  must  be  made  to  drop  it." 
"  Well,"  said  Cave  "  that  being  the  case  the  Qiaeen  will  not  come  to 
"  my  house  and  great  injury  will  be  done  to  me.  If  you  go  I  do 
"  not  know  how  you  will  get  rid  of  him  unless  you  take  him  up 
"  in  your  arms  and  throw  him  out  of  window,  which  the  Queen 
"  will  be  glad  enough  to  have  done,  even  in  her  presence,  out  of 
"  affection  for  her  brother."  I  left  him  with  this  and  took  no 
more  notice  of  him,  as  I  thought  he  was  taking  the  Frenchman's 
part.  I  went  to  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  and  asked  him  to  come 
at  once  so  that  we  might  reach  the  palace  before  the  Queen  left. 
I  told  him  what  had  passed  and  we  went  together  and  waited 
some  little  while  in  the  privy  garden  by  which  the  Queen  would 
have  to  pass,  as  there  would  certainly  be  a  good  deal  of  tittle-tattle 
amongst  them  about  it  and  about  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Presently 
the  Queen  called  us  and  after  being  a  short  time  together  with  her 
she  took  me  aside  and  told  me  that  she  had  not,  known  that  the 
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French  Ambassador  was  at  Cave's  house  or  had  been  invited  to  dine 
there,  and  had  only  just  learnt  that  it  was  so.     She  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  it,  and  that  the  Ambassador  would  not  go  away,  and  she 
desired  to  make  some  arrangement  to  avoid  discord  between  two 
gi'eat  princes  on  so  small  a  matter  as  this.     She  asked  me  what  I 
thought  she  should  do,  as  she  would  be  very  sorry  if  she  had  to 
refrain  from  honouring  these  people  of  hers  who  wen-e  giving  the 
feast.     I  told  her  the  best  way  would  be  for  her  to  i,'o  as  arranged  and 
leave  it  to  me,  because  the  matter  had  been  already  settled  between 
the  French  Ambassador  and  me  ;  and  then  I  went  on  to  repeat  what 
Cave  had  told  me,  and  said  that,  saving  her  Majesty,  I  would  not 
fail  to   do  my  duty  even   in  her  presence,  and  was  certain  that  by 
reason  of  the  friendship  she  cherished  to  your  Majesty  she  would  not 
wish  me  to  do  otherwise.     As  soon  as  I  had  said  this  she  answered 
angrily,  "  What !    Cave  said  that,  did  he  ?   That  is  the  way  he  is 
trying  to  manage  the  business.     I  will  soon  settle  it."     With  that 
she  called  Cecil  and  bad  some  conversation  with  him  and  afterwards 
with  Throgmorton,  who  thereupon  went  out.     Soon  after  that  she 
started,  having  previously  learnt  that  the  French  Ambassador  had 
gone  iiway,  although  I  heard  nothing  of  it  and  no  more  was  said  to 
me  on  the  subject.     The  Queen  stayed  through  the  entertainment 
and  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  and  I  supped  with  her  in  company 
with  the  bride  and  some  of  the  principal  ladies  and  the  gentlemen 
who  came  with  the  Emperor's  Ambassador.     After  supper  there  was 
a  ball,  a  tourney,  and  two  masques,  the  feast  ending  at  half-past  one. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  French  Ambassador  should  attempt  such  a 
thing  as  this  as  we  had  both  agreed  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  the 
sort,  there  being  no  need  to  contest  the  question  here.     These  proud 
Frenchmen  lose  their  heads  sometimes  and  one  has  to  be  for  ever 
on  the  watch  for  them.     I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Queen 
on  the  matter,  which  I   treated,  however,  with  moderation,  and  I 
understand,  as  she  has  told  lue  before,  that  if  this  is  provoked  to  an 
open  rupture,  and  she  is  obliged  to  declare  herself  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  she  will  decide  in  favour  of  your  Majesty.     The  gentleman 
from  the  Emperor  arrived  on  the  17th,  and  the  Ambassador  tells  me 
that  the  reply  he  brings  is  that  the  Emperor  will  send  commissioners 
to  arrange  the  conditions,  but  as  he  did  not  see  if  the  Archduke 
himself  came  how  the  affair  could  be  avoided  in  any  case,  he  preferred 
that  the  Queen  should  send  some  persons  in  whom  she  had  confidence 
to  see  him,  and  then,  if  she  were  satisfied,  the  match  could  be  effected, 
and,  if  to  the  contrary,  it  could  be  dropped.     With  regard  to  the 
question  of  religion  he  (the  Archduke)  is  not  to  compel  anyone  to 
give  up  the  faith  he  professes,  and  he  himself  is  to  retain  his  own. 
Touching  the   sum  which   is  required  from  him  as  a  dowry,  the 
Emperor  wishes  to  know  what  form  it  is  to  take,  whether  a  settle- 
ment or  a  marriage  gift,  and  if  in  the  case  of  the  Queen's  death  the 
sum  is  to  be  returned  or  not.     On  the  article  respecting  the  alliance 
contracted  with  your  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  by  reason  of  the 
marriage,  the  Emperor  says  that  the  Archduke  being  his  beloved 
brother  he  will  do  what  may  be  required  on  this  head,  and  is  sure 
your  Majesty  will  do    be  same,  an(l  wiU  write  to  the  Queen  to  that 
effect. 
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The  Emperor  wishes  to  know  the  amount  of  the  charges  allnded 
to  in  the  article  which  speaks  of  the  Archduke's  household  expenses 
being  borne  by  himself  and  not  by  the  nation.  All  other  clauses 
are  agreed  to. 

The  Emperor  desires  to  know  what  title  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
Archduke  and  what  part  he  is  to  take  in  public  affairs,  whether  he 
is  to  be  called  King,  governing  jointly  with  the  Queen  and  signing 
with  her  or  not,  and  also  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's  death  without 
an  heir  what  is  to  become  of  him,  as  his  position  would  be  very 
unfortunate  in  such  case  if  some  understanding  were  not  made 
beforehand.  The  Emperor  and  the  Archduke  do  not  write  to  the 
Queen,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Ambassador,  who  thinks  they  have 
trea.ted  her  rather  curtly.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  she  had  not 
answered  their  letters,  but  the  Ambassador  thinks  that  these  little 
points  might  be  overlooked  with  a  woman.  He  confesses  that  he 
brought  a'letter  fi'om  the  Archduke  when  he  came,  which  I  suspected 
and  told  your  Majesty  at  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  gentleman 
arrived  the  Ambassador  sent  to  advise  Sussex  of  him  coming,  to  tell 
him  the  answer  he  brought,  and  he  afterwards  went  to  the  Earl's 
house  alone.  Cecil  met  him  there  and  the  three  conferred  together 
as  to  what  they  should  communicate  to  the  Queen  in  view  of  the 
Emperor's  answer.  They  did  not  like  the  reply  on  the  religious 
clause  as  they  thought  it  offered  great  difficulties.  If  the  Queen 
was  to  attend  one  service  and  the  Archduke  another,  they  said,  many 
dissensions  and  scandals  would  arise  between  the  subjects.  They 
also  stuck  at  the  clause  about  the  Archduke's  expenses,  thinking 
that  the  Emperor  wants  to  burden  them  with  them.  They  say  also 
that  this  clause  will  cause  those  who  oppose  the  match  to  go  about 
saying  the  Archduke  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  pay  the  expenditure 
fitting  and  necessary  for  the  state  which  he  will  have  to  keep  up, 
and  they  would  object  to  this  being  provided  out  of  the  national 
taxes.  With  regard  to  the  Emperor's  remarks  showing  that  he 
wishes  the  Archduke  to  be  called  King  and  to  govern  jointly  with 
Queen,  Cecil  thinks  this  would  be  difficult.  As  bearing  upon  this 
I  have  shown  the  Ambassador  the  contract  that  was  made  with  your 
Majesty,  and  I  do  not  think  Cecil  is  right.  With  regard,  however, 
to  the  request  that  in  case  of  the  Queen's  death  without  an  heir, 
that  the  Archduke  should  remain  here  with  a  footing  in  the  country, 
that  is  a  thing  they  cannot  concede,  and  will  never  agree  to.  Eor 
these  various  reasons  they  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  show 
the  Emperor's  letter  to  the  Queen,  but  only  to  tell  her  a  few 
generalities  in  order  not  to  anger  her,  beginning  by  saying  that  the 
Emperor  will  be  willing  for  the  Archduke  to  come,  so  that  if  he 
pleases  her  he  can  remain,  and  if  not  he  can  return,  but  the  Emperor 
wishes  first  to  send  commissioners  to  settle  the  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  ready  in  case  she  is  satisfied  with  the  Archduke  personally, 
and  the  Emperor  moreover  begs  for  certain  bases  to  be  laid  down 
upon  which  the  details  of  the  agreement  might  be  founded,  in 
explanation  of  the  articles  sent  him,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Commissioners  I  have  told  Lord  Eobert  that  I  had  written  to  your 
Majesty  that  the  Queen  had  assured  me  she  wished  to  marry,  and  was 
resolved  not  to  wed  one  of  her  own   subjects,  and  that  I  had  under- 
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stood  also  from  him  that  he  bad  abandoned  all  hope  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen,  and  seeing  that  an  Ambassador  had  come  from  the 
Empei'or  with  instructions  to  renew  the  negotiations  for  a  marriage 
with  the  Archduke,  your  Majesty  had  ordered  me  to  say  that,  it 
being  the  Queen's  determination  to  marry  out  of  her  own  country, 
I  was  to  assist  in  bringing  the  Archduke's  suit  to  a  successful 
conclusion  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  If,  however,  the  Archduke's 
business  fell  through  and  the  Queen  changed  her  mind,  I  was  to  give 
all  the  help  I  could  to  liim  (Lord  Robert)  to  enable  him  to  attain 
his  object.  In  the  meanwhile  I  was  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity 
for  secrecy  until  the  time  arrived  for  putting  my  promises  into  effect 
and  to  place  before  him  emphatically  how  much  your  Majesty  had 
always  desired  to  promote  him,  and  the  obligation  he  was  under  to 
your  Majesty  for  it.  He  replied  to  this  with  all  due  courtesy  and 
gratitude,  saying  that  your  Majesty  had  always^hown  him  favour  and 
kindness  which  he  fully  acknowledged,  and  that  this  new  proof  of 
it  had  greatly  consoled  and  encouraged  him.  He  seems  lately  to  be 
rather  more  alone  than  usual,  and  the  Queen  appears  to  display  a 
certain  coolness  towards  him.  She  has  begun  to  smile  on  a  gentle- 
man of  her  chamber  named  Heneage,  which  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  He  is  married  to  a  servant  of  the  Queen,  and  is 
a  young  man  of  pleasant  wit  and  Ijearing  and  a  good  courtier 
as  the  Queen  herself  lias  told  me.  Many  people  think,  however, 
that  it  is  all  make-believe  and  simply  devised  to  avoid  jealousy,  as 
this  young  man  has  been  a  great  intimate  of  Lord  Robert's,  and 
although  the  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  things  here  might  infer  a 
change  in  the  Qiieen's  feelings  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  has 
taken  place  as  regards  Leicester,  only  that  fear  of  Scotland  forces 
the  Queen  to  make  friends  with  those  who  can  help  her. 

On  the  16th  instant  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  the  sentence  that 
had  been  pronounced  on  Thomas  Cobham,  and  the  efforts  being  made 
by  his  brothers  and  kinsmen  to  obtain  his  pardon.  The  principal 
amongst  them.  Lord  Cobham,  has  taken  no  part  in  these  efforts  as 
he  considers  his  brother's  crime  a  disgraceful  one,  and  especially,  as 
I  am  informed,  because  committed  against  your  Majesty's  subjects, 
but  his  wife,  who  is  a  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  Queen,  and  the 
other  brothers  came  secretly  to  beg  of  me,  for  her  sake,  since  all  their 
relatives  on  both  sides  wei-e  affectionate  servants  of  your  Majesty, 
to  ask  the  Queen  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  some 
time  until  they  had  written  to  beg  your  Majesty's  intercession  to 
jirevont  this  disgrace  to  their  house  and  kin.  She  asked  me  not  to 
tell  the  Queen  that  she  had  addressed  this  petition  to  me.  as  her 
Majesty  would  be  very  angry  with  her.  I  answered  in  the  best  way 
I  could,  expressing  all  affection  for  her  house,  her  husband  and  kin 
on  your  Majesty's  behalf,  but  showed  her  the  reasons  that  prevented 
me  from  doing  as  she  asked  me,  and  she  thus  understood  that  it  was 
impossible.  She  begged  me,  in  case  the  Queen  herself  should 
suspend  the  execution,  to  write  to  your  Majesty  asking  pardon  for 
Cobham  at  the  same  time  as  they  sent,  which  I  promised  I  would 
do  out  of  respect  for  the  affection  which  I  understood  they  all  bore 
to  your  Majesty  and  your  desire  to  favour  them.  The  earl  of 
Sussex  spoke  to  me  the  same  day  to  the  same  effect,  saying  that 
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Cobham,  was  a  near  kinsman  of  his  owq  and  of  many  of  the  highest 
people  in  the  land  who  were  attached  to  your  Majesty,  and  on  this 
account  he  urged  me  and  even  advised  me  as  a  friend  to  render  all 
the  good  oflSctrs  I  could  to  get  your  Majesty  to  add  this  new  obligation 
to  what  they  owed  you.  I  gave  him  tlie  same  answer  as  I  gave  to 
Lady  Cobham. 

I  will  accordingly  write  to  satisfy  them  when  the  time  arrives 
although  this  is  a  bad  man  and  a  great  heretic  as  I  am  assured,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  will  carry  out  the  sentence ;  they  have  not  done 
so  up  to  now.  Lady  Margaret  also  has  sent  to  intercede  with  me 
for  him  in  order  that  his  family  who  are  her  adherents  may  be 
confirmed  in  their  friendship.  Her  imprisonment  has  been  some- 
what moderated  and  her  son,  who  is  in  this  country,  and  who  I  wrote, 
was  detained  in  the  keeping  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  is  relea5ed. 

Great  importance  is  attached  here  to  what  is  passing  in  Malta, 
and  the  Queen  has  ordered  a  general  prayer  for  victory.  On  the 
18th,  Mistress  Ashley,  the  Queen's  governess  died.  Her  Majesty  went 
to  see  her  the  day  before,  and  I  am  told  she  is  greatly  grieved, 
"  and  what  a  heretic  she  was."* 

The  day  before  yesterday  there  arrived  here  a  brother  of  the 
Scotch  anibassador  in  Parisf  by  whom  I  received  a  letter  from  Don 
Frances  de'Alava.  He  left  Bayonne  on  the  1st  instant  and  came  by 
way  of  the  place  where  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  is.  I  am  told  he 
brought  letters  from  the  king  of  France  to  Ins  ambassador  here  for 
this  Queen  asking  her  to  liberate  Lady  Margaret.  Whilst  I  am 
writing  this  I  have  received  advice  that  Lady  Margaret's  imprison- 
ment which  I  had  just  written  had  been  moderated,  is  now  again 
been  made  houriy  more  severe.     The  changes  here  are  constant, 

A  Frenchman  has  arrived  from  the  Count  Palatine.  He  had 
audience  of  the  Queen  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  am  told,  was 
with  her  for  over  two  hours.  In  some  quarters  I  hear  that  the 
i  rench  are  still  trying  to  open  negotiations  in  Flanders,  but  it  is 
jirobably  nothing  fresh.  The  French  atnbassador  here  has  a  Fleming 
from  Ghent  in  his  house,  a  clever  man  in  literature,  but  a  heretic,  in 
whom  he  takes  great  pleasure.  He  came  to  visit  the  Commissioners 
who  are  here  from  the  States  to  examine  certain  documents,  as  your 
Majesty  knows.  Amongst  them  there  is  a  councillor  of  Flanders 
who  is  also  a  native  of  Ghent,  a  lawyer,  an  excellent  and  learned 
man  whom  this  heretic  tried  to  tempt,  intimating  that  the  States 
would  be  much  better-  subject  to  the  king  of  France  than  to  your 
Majesty,  and  that  in  such  case  he  and  others  like  him  would  have 
good  places  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere.  The  Commissioner 
quarrelled  with  him  at  once  and  told  him  what  he  thought  of  him, 
although  not  publicly.  I  should  have  preferred  him  to  dissemble 
cautiously  with  him  and  obtain  some  information.  The  father  of 
this  Olhenonio  has  fled  from  the  States  to  Cleves  for  heresy,  and  this 
man  says  he  is  going  thither  within  two  months'  time.  His  movements 
will  be  noted.  The  Emperor's  ambassador  went  to  see  the  Queen 
and  was  with  her  for  a  long  time  and  showed  her  what  the  Emperor 

*  In  the  King's  handwriting : — "  There  is  a  cipher  here.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
anything  important." 

t  James  Beaton,  bishop  of  Glasgow. 
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had  written  in  the  form  mentioned  by  me  earlier  in  this  letter,  as  he 
was  advised  to  do.  He  tells  me  the  Queen  thanked  him  warmly  for 
the  Emperor's  reply  about  the  coming  of  the  Archduke,  but  the 
question  of  arranging  beforehand  all  the  points  of  the  treaty  pre- 
sented many  difficulties  as  the  agreement  would  be  made  public  at 
once,  and  she  was  not  sure  whether  they  would  be  mutually  satisfied 
personally,  and  if  not  it  would  be  difficult  to  abandon  the  afiair  after 
it  had  gone  so  far.  He  answered  that  it  could  be  kept  very  secret, 
to  which  the  Queen  replied  that  it  would  be  hard  to  do  this  as  so 
many  people  had  to  sign  the  agreement  in  this  country.  She  also 
said  it  seemed  very  difficult  to  her  for  a  husband  and  wife  to  live  in 
the  same  house  but  practise  different  religions,  to  which  he  answered 
that  he  could  say  no  more  about  that  than  what  the  Emperor  had 
written,  and  trust  in  God  that  all  would  be  arranged  for  the  best. 
The  Queen  decided  at  last  that  as  the  business  was  so  important 
she  would  consult  the  Council  and  give  an  answer  later. 

I  went  to  Richmond  with  the  Commissioners  from  the  States  of 
Flanders  who  went  thither  to  take  leave  of  the  Queen  on  their 
departure.  After  they  had  done  so  and  kissed  her  hand — which 
she  gave  very  liberally — the  Queen  took  me  aside  and  said  she  had 
been  much  grieved  by  the  death  of  the  lady  I  have  mentioned  who 
brought  her  up,  and  then  said  she  was  much  obliged  to  the  Emperor 
for  desiring  to  honour  her  by  sending  his  brother.  I  said  she  had 
reason  to  be,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  would  fittingly  reciprocate 
his  good  will.  We  had  some  conversation  about  this  and  she  pro- 
fessed gratitude  to  me  for  interest  I  took  in  her  affairs.  After 
answering  her  in  suitable  terms  I  said  I  hoped  to  God  I  should  see 
her  some  day  in  the  position  I  wished.  She  seized  upon  this  at 
once  and  said,  "  You  never  speak  out  clearly  to  me,  you  have  some- 
thing in  your  breast  that  you  will  not  tell  me."  I  told  her  I  could 
not  speak  more  clearly  than  I  had  done  as  to  your  Majesty's  good 
will  to  the  Archduke,  and  my  own  wishes  could  be  only  those  of 
your  Majesty.  She  said  she  still  had  some  suspicion,  but  that  I 
might  be  sure  that  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  Archduke  should 
ever  know  it  from  her.  I  answered  that  I  had  no  more  to  say  than 
I  had  alreadj'  said,  and  she  replied  that  she  knew  my  thoughts, 
although  I  would  not  declare  them,  and  laughed  very  much.  She 
is  very  strange.  I  took  my  leave  although  I  saw  she  did  not  want 
to  stop  the  conversation.  They  tell  me  that  the  Frenchman  I  men- 
tioned as  coming  from  the  Count  Palatine  is  here  to  try  to  hinder 
the  marriage  of  the  Archduke,  and  that  he  told  the  Queen  that  the 
Archduke  is  a  greater  Catholic  than  his  father,  and  advised  her  to  be 
on  her  guard.  Two  days  since  the  Queen  secretly  accepted  the 
count  of  Embden  as  a  pensioner  of  hers,  and  will  pay  him  2,000  sun- 
crowns  a  year.  The  earl  of  Leicester  tells  me  he  has  news  from 
Scotland  that  there  had  been  some  disturbance  there  about  the 
marriage,  but  nothing  much. — London,  23rd  July  1565. 

28  July.    311.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

/  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  24ith  instant  that  the  Emperor's 
Ambassador  had  seen  the  Queen  about  the  Archduke's  match,  and 
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that  she  had  replied  that  she  must  communicate  with  her  Council 
on  the  proposals  made,  and  also  thai  I  had  spoken  to  her  about  the 
same  subject. 

When  I  returned  from  my  visit  I  learnt  on  the  2Mh,  the  next  day, 
that  the  French  Ambassador  had  been  with  the  Queen  after  I  had 
left  and  luent  hunting  with  her  the  day  after. 

The  {Emperor's)  Ambassador  sent  to  ask  for  an  audience  for 
to-riwrrow,  and  he  was  answered  that  the  Queen  was  busy  for  that 
day,  but  they  have  just  sent  to  say  that  she  will  receive  him.  1  am  told 
they  will  give  him  an  answer  and  that  they  will  pass  over  the  clause 
^•elating  to  religion  and  even  on  the  point  of  his  {the  Archduke) 
being  called  King,  as  nothing  certain  is  fixed.  The  earl  of  Leicester 
told  me  that  this  Avibassador  would  return  shortly  and  other 
persons  have  told  me  the  same,  but  there  is  no  certainty  in  anything 
here  and  the  Ambassador  himself  knows  nothing  about  it.  We  shall 
hear  to-morrow.  A  gentlemxin  from  the  queen  of  Scotland  who 
arrived  here  this  morning  h<cs  just  handed  me  a  letter  from  her 
enclosing  two  letters  which  I  send  herewith  for  your  Majesty  and 
our  lady  the  Queen,  and  which  she  begs  me  to  forward  with  all 
despatch  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  siuch  an  answer  as  the  necessity 
of  the  case  requires.  They  are  to  beg  your  Majesty's  aid  and  favour 
against  this  queen  of  England  who  has  raised  her  subjects  against 
her  to  constrain  and  force  her  to  forsake  the  Catholic  religion  and 
adopt  the  new  one.  She  signifies  that,  if  she  receives  no  aid,  her 
subjects  supported  by  this  Queen  will  reduce  her  to  great  straits  and 
trouble  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  evil  precedent  for  subjects  to  wish 
to  dictate  to  their  supeHors.  She  says  she  has  heard  what  I  told 
her  Ambassador  on  your  Majesty's  behcolf  and  places  all  her 
confidence  therein  expressing  the  greatest  gratitude  and  referring 
me  to  the  bearer  of  the  letter  for  further  information.  lie  tells  me 
that  Lord  James  the  Queen's  brother,  thinking  that  when  she  is 
married  he  will  not  have  so  large  a  share  in  the  management  of 
affairs  as  hitherto  has  joined  the  duke  of  Chatelherautt,  who  is  the 
enemy  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  the  earl  of  Argyll  and  that  they 
have  sent  the  Queen  certain  conditions  amongst  which  are  ttuo ; 
first,  that  no  Mass  shall  be  performed  in  the  kingdom  and  the  Queen 
herself  shall  not  hear  it ;  and  the  second  that  all  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  shall  be  given  to  heretical  ministers,  and  they  threaten  that 
if  she  does  not  accept  and  fulfil  these  conditions  they  will  compel 
her  to  do  so.  This  gentleman  says  the  Queen  ivill  be  married 
to-morrow,  and  that  any  trouble  or  harm  that  may  happen  to  her 
from  her  subjects  luill  be  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  this  Queen 
as  there  are  otherivise  a  good  ten  Catholics  for  every  heretic  in  that 
country.  He  also  begs  me  from  his  mistress  to  try  to  get  Lady 
Margaret  released. 

Whilst  I  am  writing  this  I  learn  that  this  Queen  has  an  under- 
standing with  the  Admiral  of  France  and  her  other  allies  about 
these  Scotch  affairs.  She  is  sendin/f  to  Germany  an  Englishman 
who  has  been  there  before.  I  will  discover  what  for. — London,  28th 
July  1565. 
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29  July.    312.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  I  had  heard  the  French  Ambassador 
had  had  an  audience  of  this  Queen,  and  had  spoken  to  her  officially 
on  the  subject  of  the  queen  of  Scotland's  affairs  in  accordance  with 
private  instructions  he  had.  It  is  true  that  he  did  so,  and  urged  her 
from  his  master  to  be  reconciled  to  this  marriage  (with  Darnley), 
handing  her  a  letter  from  the  King,  of  which  I  enclose  copy.  He 
also  spoke  to  her  respecting  Margaret's  imprisonment,  and  begged 
that  she  might  be  released  and  that  her  son  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  was  intended.  The  Queen  replied,  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  reasons  she  had  to  be  aggrieved  against  the  queen  of 
Scotland  and  Margaret.  She  was,  however,  expecting  a  person  who 
was  to  be  sent  by  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  when  he  arrived  an 
answer  on  the  whole  matter  would  be  given. 

The  Count  Palatine's  man,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  came  to  satisfy 
the  Queen  that  the  Count  had  not  changed  his  religion  ns  he  heard 
the  Queen  had  been  told  by  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  to  assure 
her  of  tliis  fact  he  sent  her  two  books,  one  of  which  is  called  a 
" Confession  of  faith"  and  the  other  a  " CatechisTn,"  which  he 
presented  to  her  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Count  saying  in 
the  last  paragraph  that  he  has  been  informed  that  she  is  going  to 
marry,  and  he  thinks  she  does  wisely  in  doing  so  as  it  is  high  time 
she  did.  He  says  if  there  is  anyone  in  his  part  of  the  country  who 
would  please  her,  he  will  be  pleased  to  negotiate  in  the  matter. 
They  tell  me  that  she  replied  thanking  him  for  his  advice,  but  not 
another  word. 

The  Emperor's  Ambassador  arrives  from  Eichmond  to-night, 
whither  he  went  this  morning  as  I  wrote  yesterday  that  he  meant 
to  do.  The  Queen  and  he  had  a  long  conversation  about  the 
Archduke's  affairs,  and  she  began  to  raise  difficulties  about  the  first 
clause  touching  religion.  She  passed  on  to  the  other  clauses,  but  he 
says,  came  back  again  to  the  same  question  of  religion.  The  end  of 
it  was  that  he  was  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Council,  and  he 
has  returned  ill-pleased.  I  think  he  has  reason  to  be,  as  on  this 
religious  point  they  are  all  against  him  here,  they  themselves  having 
invented  it. 

The  French  Ambassador  has  received  letters  from  the  queen  of 
Scotland  for  his  King,  advising  him  the  same  as  she  writes  to  me 
about  this  Queen's  action.  He  has  sent  a  courier  with  them  to-day. 
—London,  29th  July  1565. 

6  August.  313.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  29th  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  Emperor's  Am- 
bassador was  at  Richmond  with  the  Queen.  When  he  was  there 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  also  gone  to  take  leave  of  the  Queen 
on  his  departure  for  his  estates  at  Arundel  for  a  few  days,  invited 
him  to  see  his  house  of  Nonsuch  before  he  left  it,  and  to  ask  me  to 
accompany  him,  as  I  had  already  promised  to  go.  He  answered 
that  he  should  be  pleased  to  do  so  if  his  engagements  allowed  him, 
and  if  not  that  I  would  go.  The  Ambassador  found  he  could  not 
spare  the  time,  and  I  accordingly  went  on  the  31st.  The  house  is 
excellently  embellished  and  fitted  and  has  beautiful  gardens.     The 
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Earl  has  brought  water  thitlier  which  King  Henry  could  not  find. 
As  soon  as  I  got  there  Sidney  arrived,  and  as  the  Earl  was  somewhat 
troubled  with  gout,  one  of  his  sons-in-law  called  Luniley,  and 
Sidney  took  me  over  the  house  and  gardens.  I  had  some  conversation 
with  Sidney,  and  told  him  that  1  understood  what  he  had  said  to  me 
about  the  Archduke's  marriage  being  all  eTnpty  ivords  was  likely  to 
turn  out  true,  and  that  I  had  written  to  your  Majesty  what  he  had 
said  at  the  time.  He  ansivered  that  he  recollected  perfectly  saying 
so,  and  had  written  to  the  saone  effect  to  Count  de  Feria.  He  grieved 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  treat  the  Archduke  in  this  way. 
I  asked  him  about  his  departure  for  Ireland,  whither  he  goes  as 
Viceroy,  and  he  told  me  he  was  not  sure  when  it  would  be,  as  they 
were  a  long  while  despatching  him. 

After  dinner,  although  there  were  other  visitors  I  was  talking  for 
some  time  with  the  Earl  at  one  end  of  the  room,  where  we  had  dined. 
He  expressed  great  desire  and  affection  for  your  Majesty's  service  as 
he  always  has  done,  and  told  me  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  men 
who  surrounded  the  Queen  did  not  wish  her  to  marry.  I  said  it 
was  quite  possible  that  some  of  them  who  thought  they  might  get  the 
prize  for  themselves  might  wish  to  hinder  it,  but  as  regarded 
Secretary  Cecil,  I  thought  that  his  disagreement  with  Lord  Robert 
might  well  lead  him  to  support  the  Archduke  if  it  were  not  for  the 
question  of  religion.  He  told  me  not  to  believe  that  Cecil  wanted 
the  Queen  to  marry.  He  was  ambitious  and  fond  of  ruling,  and 
liked  everything  to  pass  through  his  hands,  and  if  the  Queen  had  a 
husband  he  would  have  to  obey  him.  The  Earl  has  always  expressed 
the  opinion,  that  in  this  matter  of  inarriage  the  Queen  herself 
should  be  addressed,  and  not  her  ministers  who  were  all  divergently 
interested.  He  thought  the  Ambassador  should  press  the  Queen  to 
decide,  and  said  that  this  was  necessary  for  ')nany  reasons ;  that  the 
Queen  was  nMurally  irresolute,  and  this  delay  and  procrastination 
might  prejudice  the  business  in  several  ways.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  present  time  is  opportune,  and  as  for  religion,  he  said,  the 
Queen  knew  very  well  that  the  Archduke  was  a  Catholic,  and  why 
had  she  brought  up  the  question  again,  as  she  was  informed  about  it 
before  she  commenced.  I  said  I  wa.s  surprised  that  as  the  Queen 
had  at  first  treated  of  the  Archduke's  nfiatter  through  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  Lord  Robert  and  Cecil,  she  had  not  now  summoned  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Emperor's  reply  having  been  received,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a  slight  to  the  Duke.  T  mentioned  this  to 
him,  because  a  secretary  of  the  Duke  here,  who  is  a  worthy  person 
and  a  good  Catholic,  had  told  me  that  the  Duke  was  not  coming  as 
he  thought  even  before  his  departure  that  the  Queen  was  not  acting 
as  straightforwardly  in  the  affair  as  he  could  have  wished  and 
expected.  The  Earl  said  the  Duke  was  young,  and  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  was  therefore  deceived  at  first.  The  Earl  did 
not  seem  very  confident  of  the  affair,  but  we  could  not  pursue  tite 
conversation  for  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of  those  present,  for 
they  are  so  suspicious  of  one  another  that  Throgmorton,  who  manages 
Lord  Robert's  matter,  lost  no  time  in  approaching  us,  and  we  spoke 
of  other  things  iLntil  the  hour  for  my  departure.  I  communicated 
all  I  had  heard  to  the  Ambassador. 
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^  On  the  Srd  he  went  to  Richmond  to  see  the  Queen  and  I  went  with 
him  both  to  comply  with  her  request  that  I  should  see  her  before  she  left 
here  and  also  to  deal  with  the  Secretary  on  matters  touching  some  of 
your  Majesty's  Flemish  subjects  and  these  sea  robbers  ivho  are  con- 
tinually assaulting  them.  When  I  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  tvith  the  Ambassador  T  left  them  together  for  a  considerable 
time  although  the  Queen  called  to  me  three  times  and  told  me,  some 
nonsense  about  her  having  heard  that  the  Turk  had  a  great  force 
against  your  Majesty's  fleet,  and  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  his  son  Bajazet  for  the  salce  of  maJcing  peace.  I  said  it  was  a 
large  price  to  pay  for  a  friendship  that  your  Majesty  denired  so  little, 
and  that  I  for  my  part  should  be  satisfied  if,  failing  Bajazet,  "  hoax  " 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her  marriage.*  She  laughed  a  little  at  this. 
I  understood  that  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  had  to  discuss  his 
business  \uith  the  Council  as  he  had  told  me,  but  the  conversation 
was  with  this  Queen  alone  and  after  a  time  with  Cecil,  who  gave 
him  an  o.ns^rer  in  writing  to  the  clauses  that  the  Emperor  had  sent 
and  ivhich  had  been  discussed  with  the  Queen.  With  regard  to 
religion,  which  is  the  first  clause,  the  answer  repeats  almost  the 
same  xvords  as  they  had  said  to  him  previously  as  I  wrote  to  your 
Majesty  recently  although  the  written  answer  given  to  the  Ambassador 
is  somewhat  more  decidedly  unfavourable,  as  it  says  that  in 
accordance  tvith  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country  no  person  is 
allowed  to  hold  any  service  or  follow  any  other  religion  than  that 
established,  in  consequence  of  the  grave  troubles  that  might  result 
tlierefrom.  Inside  the  palace,  they  say,  there  is  still  greater  reason 
for  uniformity,  and  above  all  in  case  of  a  person  so  near  the  Queen 
as  her  husband.  On  the  question  of  dowry  they  say  the  same  course 
must  be  pursued  as  when  your  Majesty  onarried  Queen  Mary.  They 
are  resolute  about  this.  Referring  to  the  title  of  King  they  say 
this  cannot  be  given  as  it  is  against  a  specific  Act  of  Parliament 
and  touching  the  alliance  to  be  declared  with  your  Majesty  and  the 
Emperor,  they  wish  this  to  be  elucidated  and  they  have  been  asked 
what  they  require  on  this  point.  The  other  clauses  would  probably 
be  agreed  to.  The  Emperor's  man  told  the  Queen  that  since  she  had 
always  been  so  anxious  to  see  the  Archduke  before  the  confirmation 
of  the  match  it  woidd  be  better  for  him  to  come  and  to  defer  the 
discussion  on  religious  matters  until  they  could  meet,  and  she  could 
hear  froiiv  his  own  lips  what  religion  he  wished  to  follow  and  he 
could  hear  the  same  from  her.  The  idea  was  that  if  tfie  Archduke 
came  the  Queen  would  not  fail  to  marry  him  as  the  Atnbassador 
is  assured.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  understand  the  case  aright 
as  nothing  certain  can  be  foreseen  in  so  doubtful  a  matter. 

On  the  1th  Secretary  Cecil  came  to  speak  to  me  about  the  business 
of  the  Flemings,  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  Emperor's  man 
was  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  He  gave  him  better  hope 
and  said  that  after  his  return  the  Queen  had  again  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Council  and  had  shown  herself  so  inclined  to  it  that 
as  they  went  otd  the  Admiral  had  said,  "  Thank  God  !  the  Queen  is 

*  "  Que  yo  me  contentaria  con  que  lo  que  tocaba  a  su  casamiento,  ya  que  no  fuese 
Bayaceto  no  fuese  Baya  "  a  pun  which  is  lost  in  translation. 
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so  well  disposal  towards  her  marTiage."  It  is  true  that  on  that 
'morning  the  successes  in  Malta  had  become  known  through  various 
channels,  and  the  news  had  been  anxiously  expected  by  both  parties, 
but  with  very  different  hopes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Sidney  came  and  %oas  some  while  with 
the  Em,perors  man.  He  said  Leicester  had  lost  hope  of  his  business, 
and  he  afterwards  came  to  my  rooms  where  I  made  him  stay  to 
dinner  in  order  to  talk  with  him  and  see  whether  he  had  any  further 
particulars.  I  repeated  to  him,  that  the  impression  became  stronger 
every  day  that  the  Archduke's  affair  would  end  in  nothing,  and 
asked  what  object  the  Queen  or  those  who  had  acted  for  her  could  have 
had  in  revising  the  negotiations  and  getting  another  Ambassador 
sent  unless  they  had  resolved  to  bring  the  match  about.  This  was 
done,  as  he  knew,  by  Lord  Robert,  Cecil,  and  Throgmorton.  He 
said  that  was  so,  and  he  had  represented  the  sams  thing  to  Lord 
Robert,  but  none  of  them  understood  each  other.  He  affrms  that 
he  was  always  sure  the  Queen  did  not  mean  to  marry,  and  that  they 
were  in  the  m,ost  troublous  state  that  ever  was  known  in  England, 
especially  if  the  Queen  were  to  die,  as  they  were  all  so  divided  that 
no  three  persons  were  enirely  of  one  opinion. 

On  the  same  day  in  the  afternoon  the  earl  of  Sussex  visited  the 
Emperor's  man  and  was  with  him  for  some  time.  Amongst  other 
things  he  said  that  on  the  question  of  the  Archduke's  request 
touching  religion  they  are  not  all  united,  and  if  the  Archduke  would 
consent  to  accompany  the  Queen  to  the  place  where  the  service  was 
held,  so  that  the  people  should  see  him,  and  then  return  to  his  own 
apartments  and  hear  Mass,  he  thought  that  the  matter  m,ight  be 
arranged.  The  Ambassador  told  me  that  he  answered  that  he  could 
say  no  more  on  that  point  than  he  had  said  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions.  They  both  came  to  me  together,  and  after  the  Earl 
had  again  asswred  me  how  m,uch  he  desired  the  marriage  to 
take  place  vn  order  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  French,  the 
Ambassadorf  assured  Tne  that  his  King  would  still  urge  his 
Tnarriage  with  this  Queen,  and  made  great  promises  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  Queen  refused  to  Tnarry  him  in  consequence  of  his  tender  age, 
but  would  tnarry  a  person  whom,  he  should  recommend,  he  would 
give  her  an  army  of  30,000  Tnen  to  conquer  Scotland,  and  would 
pay  them  during  the  time  necessary  to  do  so.  In  addition  to  these 
promises  he  offered^  a  sum,  of  money  to  help  the  business  forward,  and 
consequently  that  he  would  have  plenty  of  friends.  He  (Sussex) 
knew  this  to  be  true  because  they  had  even  sounded  him,  and  he  said 
that  if  this  was  their  plan,  and  the  French  got  a  footing  in  this 
country  by  such  msans  the  States  of  Flanders  would  run  great  risks, 
the  sea  being  occupied,  and  your  Majesty  prevented  from  going  to 
their  aid  if  required.  At  all  events,  he  said,  I  should  press  the 
Archduke's  match  forward  in  your  Majesty's  name,  and  should 
advise  the  Queen  on  my  own  behalf,  as  he  knew  she  would  pay  more 
attention  to  me  than  to  the  greatest  man  on  her  Council.    I  thanked 


t  Note  in  the  King's  handwriting:—"  This  is  not  very  dear.  What  Ambassador  said 
so  ?  "  It  is  evident  that  Sussex  is  repeating  a  conversation  of  the  French  Ambassador 
and  that  a  few  connecting  words  have  been  omitted  by  the  writer. 
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him  for  what  he  had  told  me,  and  as  regarded  Flanders  I  said  I  was 
not  concerned  to  deny  the  danger,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  eaxuse  myself 
front  using  every  effort  in  favour  of  the  match,  hut  if  what  he  men- 
tioned even  were  to  happen  there  was  small  reason  for  fear, 
judging  by  what  had  happened  in  the  past,  and  especially  with  one 
who  nice  your  Majesty  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  succour 
even  your  friends,  m,uch  more  your  subjects,  and  who  had  more  ways 
than  one  of  going  to  the  aid  of  Flanders  at  all  times.  Be  again 
repeated  that  he  thought  I  ought  to  address  the  Queen  as  from  your 
Majesty,  which  would  have  great  weight  since,  he  told  me  as  a  great 
secret,  she  said  I  had  not  yet  done  so. 

I  said  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  that  as  the  contrary  was  the 
case,  and  she  knew  very  well  that  I  had  done  so,  the  A  mbassador 
or  himself  being  present  at  the  time.  I  said,  I  would  willingly  do 
whatever  the  Ambassador  thought  advisable  as  I  had  orders  from 
your  Majesty  to  help  him  in  every  way  in  my  power  to  forward 
the,  Archduke's  suit.  He  said  that  nothing  was  offered  to  the  Queen 
on  your  Majesty's  behalf  like  that  which  the  Frenchman  offered,  and 
I  replied  that  there  was  no  need  for  your  Majesty  to  offer  anything 
as  you  were  already  the  Qtteen's  friend  and  had  binding  treaties  of 
friendship  sworn  by  the  Emperor  with  King  Henry  the  Queen's 
father  for  himself  and  successors.  Those  who  were  not  yet  the 
Queen's  friends  might  offer  neiu  pledges  which  were  probably 
meant  to  be  broken  as  usual.  He  (Sussex)  still  thought  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  go  to  the  Queen  with  the  Ambassador  and  recoinmend 
the  Archduke's  suit  to  her  again.  I  told  the  Ambassador  I  would 
act  as  he  thought  best.  He  was  assured  by  me  from  the  first  of  your 
Majesty's  desire  to  help  the  Emperor  and  his  brothers.  I  accordingly 
went  with  him  to  Richmond,  and  after  we  had  both  been  with  the 
Queen  for  a  short  time  yesterday,  I  said  to  her  that  as  the 
Ambassador  had  business  with  her  that  would  take  some  time  I  would 
like  to  speak  with  her  first.  I  then  told  her  that  I  understood  that 
the  Ambassador  was  leaving  dissatisfied,  and  said  I  thought  it 
would  be  greatly  to  her  interest  that  after  the  negotiations  had  been 
pressed  so  far  the  matter  should  be  concluded,  not  only  because  the 
Archduke  was  so  powerful  a  Prince  and  brother  of  the  Emperor, 
but  also  because  your  Majesty  had  great  affection  for  him  and  was 
most  anxious  for  his  advancement  as  she  had  already  heard  from 
me  and  from  the  Ambassador  himself,  and  I  begged  that  in  her 
gracious  answer  site  would  let  him  see  that  her  desire  to  please  your 
Majesty  had  some  weight  with  her.  She  replied  that  she  would  do  all 
she  could  in  it  and  that  the  matter  turned  upon  two  points ;  first  that 
the  precedent  of  your  Majesty's  case  should  be  followed  in  all  things 
except  only  in  the  question  of  religion,  which  was  the  second  point. 
As  regards  that  she  coidd  not  and  ought  not  to  do  otherwise  than 
maintain  the  laws  and  orders  of  her  realm,  and  she  thought 
this  answer  could  in  no  way  affront  the^  dignity  of  the  Archduke. 
I  replied  that  this  was  a  very  delicate  point  to  put  to  him  as  he  had 
been  clearly  and  expressly  told  that  the  religion  of  the  country 
would  have  to  be  observed,  and  it  would  be  sufficient  noiu  to  say 
that  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  would  have  to  be  respected, 
because  on  the  points  of  religion  they  really  differed  so  little,  as 
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she  had  often  told  me,  with  her  good  wishes  it  would  he  easy  to 
agree  on  that  point,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  raise  the  difficulty 
by  specially  naming  religion  which  moreover  could  serve  no  purpose. 
She  said  it  was  the  Emperor  who  had  raised  the  point,  and  she 
covld  not  avoid  answering  it,  and  she  also  had  to  look  to  her  dignity 
and  honour  in  the  matter  since  the  question  had  been  raised.  She 
said  she  thought  she  wa^  doing  all  she  could  on  her  part.  I  again 
urged  her  to  consider  it  well  and  to  bear  in  mind  how  important 
this  marriage  would  be  to  her.  When  I  prensed  her  on  this  she 
smiled,  thinking  that  I  said  one  thing  and  meant  another,  and 
I  cannot  help  noticing  this  sort  of  suspicion  the  Queen  has  of  me. 
The  day  befoi'e  yesterday  in  the  course  of  conversation  Sidney  said 
he  thought  she  was  so  greedy  of  m,arriage  proposals  that  she  would 
be  glad  to  have  an  offer  from  Bon  John  of  Austria.  I  told  him, 
that  the  negotiations  with  the  Archduke  having  been  com/menced 
such  an  idea  could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  These  people 
have  strange  fancies. 

When  I  had  finished  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  spoke  to  the  Queen 
and  luas  better  satisfied  than  with  his  previous  audience.  He  says 
the  Queen  still  sticks  to  the  two  points,  although  he  found  her  better 
disposed  towards  the  business  and  expressed  pleasure  at  the  coming  of 
the  A  rchduke  and  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  Emperor's  letter.  I 
think  this  is  a  mistake  on  the  Emperor's  part,  as  the  Queen  is  said 
to  be  only  feigning  for  her  own  ends,  and  I  have  told  his  Majesty's 
man  here  to  assure  him  that  if  the  Archduke  agrees  to  her  demands 
about  religion  other  points  would  be  raised,  and,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  she  falls  back  upon  personal  attachment  by  which  she 
shows  her  artfulness  to  bind  herself  to  nothing  and  leave  herself 
always  a  loophole  to  escape  froTn.  The  Ambassador  asked  her  to  sign 
in  her  own  name  the  points  upon  which  they  were  agreed,  but  she 
would  not  do  so,  and  on  his  requesting  that  the  Council  might  sign 
she  also  refused,  but  said  the  Secretary  should  sign  them.  The  AwJjas- 
sador  is  to  return  for  the  paper  and  take  his  leave  to-morrow  and  the 
Queen  asked  me  to  go  with  him,  which  I  will  do.  He  spoke  to  Lord 
Robert  yesterday,  and  tells  me  he  said  that  he  had  entirely  lost  hope  of 
his  suit.  It  is  all  deception  in  my  opinion.  Henage  still  progresses 
in  the  Queen's  good  graces.  The  queen  of  Scotland's  gentleman  who 
had  arrived  here,  as  I  wrote,  left  on  the  3rd.  He  said  that  this 
Queen  still  complained  bitterly  of  his  m,istress  for  having  resolved 
to  marry  after  promising  her  she  would  not  do  so  without  informing 
her,  and  above  all  with  a  subject  of  hers.  I  sent  an  answer  to  the 
said  Queen  by  him  and  verbally  recommended  her  try  to  tranquillise 
affairs  and  to  take  care  not  to  admit  Frenchmen  into  her  country 
except  und^r  great  necessity,  as  I  knew  she  would  lose  much  of  the 
support  she  had  in  this  country,  which  in  fact  is  true. 

The  queen  of  Scotland  was  married,  as  I  wrote  she  was  to  be  on 
the  29th  ultimo,  Sunday.  On  the  previous  Saturday  she  had  Lord 
Darnley  proclaimed  King,  saying  that  she  would  only  inarry  a 
King.  I  understand  that  these  people  here  are  not  pleased  at  it  at 
all,  and  they  are  right,  as  many  difficulties  are  raised  for  them, 
particularly  as  it  is  said  that  the  Scots  who  rebelled  against  she 
Queen  are  now  reconciled.     Throgmorton  tells  me  this  is  not  the 
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cane,  but  still  he  confesses  that  one  of  the  four  chiefs  who  held  aloof 
was  at  the  wedding,  and  this  would  seeem  as  if  the  news  about  the 
reconciliation  was  true. 

The  day  the  wedding  took  place  there  was  a  rising  of  heretics  in 
the  city  where  she  is,  which  they  say  lasted  until  night,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Queen  to  give  an  answer  to  the  conditions  which 
had  been  submitted  to  her,  as  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty.  To  the 
first  condition,  namely,  that  no  Mass  public  or  private  should  be 
celebrated  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  she  answered  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  parents  who  with  their  ancestors  had  followed  the  Gotholic 
religion  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  and  she  did  not  under- 
stand and  had  never  been  shown  that  there  was  anything  bad  in  it, 
but  rather  to  the  contrary,  and  that  being  so,  there  was  no  reason  to 
ask  her  to  do  a  thing  against  her  conscience  and  against  the  interests 
of  her  realm.  If  she  did  as  they  ask  all  Christian  Princes  would 
abandon  her  in  her  hour  of  need  for  doing  a  thing  which  both  she 
and  they  thought  wrong.  With  regard  to  the  tithes  and  other 
benefices  this  xuas  a  matter  of  ancient  rule,  and  that  the  exchange 
and  commutation  of  such  was  generally  a  matter  for  the  Parliament 
to  decide.  She  would  therefore  summon  the  estates  of  the  realm  and 
discuss  this  matter  with  tliem,  trying  to  arrive  at  a  settlement 
which  should  be  satisfactory  to  all  and  beneficial  to  the  national 
interests  so  far  as  her  conscience  would  allow  her.  Since  she  had 
left  them  (her  subiects)  with  full  freedom  of  conscience  for  themselves 
and  had  deprived  no  oiie  on  that  account  of  life,  honour,  or  property, 
it  was  not  just  that  they  should  try  to  force  her  to  do  anything 
against  her  conscience.  The  French  Ambassador  has  received  a 
reply  to  fds  remonstrance  on  behalf  of  his  Kiiig  in  the  matter  of 
Lculy  Margaret.  It  was  that  the  Queen  requested  the  King  to  consider 
if  he  had  a  subject  who  had  left  his  coitntry  under  an  artful 
pretext  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  him,,  and  had  manned  against 
the  King's  will,  and  had  done  other  similar  acts  whether  he  woidd 
be  offended  ^vith  him  or  not.  She  therefore  requested  that  the  King 
would  not  take  it  amiss  if  she  took  further  time  to  consider  ivhat 
site  had  better  do.  The  gentleman  who  went  to  Scotland  on  this 
Queen's  behalf  had  instructions  to  complain  of  what  had  been  done 
and  to  propose  means  by  which  this  Queen  might  be  appeased.  The 
principal  proposal  is  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  should  cede  all  the 
rights  she  claims  to  this  crown  to  the  Queen  for  her  life  and  that  of 
her  successors  if  she  1ms  any,  and  that  no  change  is  to  be  made  in 
religion  in  Scotland,  seeing  the  trouble  that  might  arise  in  this 
realm  therefrom. 

Postscript :  After  closing  the  letter  which  goes  herewith  I  have 
learnt  that  the  cause  of  the  postponement  of  the  interview  of  the 
Emperor's  Ambassctdor  with  the  Queen  from  to-moi-row  to  the  day 
after  is  that  her  Majesty  leaves  for  Windsor  on  that  day  and  wishes 
to  take  him  with  her  and  entertain  him  there  on  a  visit  for  seven 
or  eight  days.  I  believe  the  object  of  it  is  to  frighten  the  queen 
of  Scotland  into  the  belief  that  the  marriage  is  to  take  place,  and 
concede  better  terms  to  this  Queen  with  regard  to  her  own.  These 
people  never  budge  without  some  object  in  view. — London,  6th  August 
1565. 
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13  Aug.    314.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

On  the  6th  instant  I  wrote  your  Majesty  that  the  Queen  had 
commanded  the  Emperor's  ambassador  to  go  on  the  following  day  to 
Richmond  to  take  leave  and  receive  his  answer.  This  was  postponed 
until  the  8th  in  order  that  the  Queen  might  bring  him  here  to 
Windsor  with  her  as  she  arrived  on  that  day.  I  came  with  him  as 
I  was  asked,  and  also  because  I  had  just  received  a  despatch  from  the 
duchess  of  Parma  respecting  certain  robberies  committed  lately 
against  subjects  of  your  Majesty  which  are  a  source  of  great  damage 
and  grievance  to  them,  although  no  new  orie,  and  must  needs  be 
remedied  in  a  way  that  may  be  felt,  since  words  will  not  do  all  that 
is  wanted  although  certainly  something  has  been  done,  as  I  write  to 
the  Duchess.  As  I  advised  the  Queen,  I  arrived  here  at  nightfall 
on  the  8th.  They  wished  to  give  the  Ambassador  and  me  separate 
lodgings,  but  I  had  arranged  otherwise  because  as  the  Ambassador 
travelled  to  England  by  post  and  has  been  staying  with  me  he  had 
not  the  necessary  baggage,  and  I  had  sent  forward  what  was  wanting 
for  his  use.  The  pack  mules  were  at  the  door  of  the  Dean's  house 
where  they  had  arranged  for  the  Ambassador  to  stay,  and  the  Queen 
no  doubt  thought  on  seeing  them  that  they  had  not  given  me  a 
lodging,  whereupon  she  was  extremely  angry,  and  when  she  arrived 
ia  her  chamber  she  turned  to  me  and  said,  "What !  have  they  not 
"  given  you  a  lodging  ?  My  people  shall  learn  in  a  way  they  will 
"  not  forget  how  you  are  to  be  treated.  You  shall  occupy  my  own 
"  chamber  and  I  will  give  you  my  key."  She  took  the  key  to  hand 
to  me,  but  I  calmed  her  and  said  that- in  order  not  to  leave  the 
Ambassador  I  had  told  my  people  to  stay  in  his  house.  We  supped 
that  night  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  after  supper  he  said  he 
would  dine  with  me  next  day.  He  had  arranged  to  have  his  own 
attendants  and  butlery  in  the  Dean's  house,  and  so  they  continued 
(he  and  what  courtiers  are  here)  to  come  and  have  their  meals  in 
our  company. 

The  next  morning  the  earl  of  Leicester  sent  to  ask  if  we  would 
go  and  see  the  park,  in  doing  which  we  punished  three  horses  and 
saw  a  large  quantity  of  game.  We  came  round  by  the  footpath 
leading  to  the  riverside  through  the  wood  to  where  the  Queen  lodges, 
and  when  we  came  to  her  apartments  Leicester's  fool  made  so  much 
noise  calling  her  that  she  came  undressed  to  the  window.  It  was 
morning,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  she  came  down  and  walked  for 
a  long  while  talking  with  the  Emperor's  man  and  me  about  many 
different  things.  She  always  repeats  her  dislike  to  marriage  and 
even  to  talking  of  it.  She  showed  me  a  ring  with  a  fine  ruby 
which  she  wore  and  afterwards  handed  it  to  the  Ambassador  for  him 
to  look  at.  When  he  returned  it  he  asked  her  whether  she  would 
like  him  to  take  it  to  the  Archduke  and  wished  to  take  it  from  her, 
but  she  would  not  give  it  up  and  said  it  was  too  early  to  send  jewels 
to  him.  She  spoke  of  the  Archduke's  visit,  and  I  asked  her  whether 
she  had  noticed  amongst  those  who  accompanied  the  Ambassador 
and  me  any  gentleman  she  had  not  seen  before,  as  perhaps  she  was 
entertaining  more  than  she  thought,  only  she  must  be  told  so  in  a 
way  not  to  disconcert  her.  She  turned  white,  and  was  so  agitated 
that  I  could  not  help  laughing  to  see  her.  "  That  is  not  a  bad  way," 
a    66589.  G  G 
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she  said,  "  for  the  Archduke  to  come  if  his  dignity  will  allow  him 
"  to  do  it,  and  I  promise  you  plenty  of  princes  have  come  to  see  me 
"  in  that  manner." 

After  dinner  she  went  hunting  and  they  killed  two  fat  bucks. 
The  Queen  went  so  hard  that  she  tired  everybody  out,  and  as  the 
ladies  and  courtiers  were  with  her  they  were  all  put  to  shame. 
There  was  more  work  than  pleasure  in  it  for  them. 

This  morning  she  returned  home.  I  left  with  her  and  returned 
also  to  write  this.  , 

For  a  part  of  the  way  I  came  with  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  said  I 
was  surprised  that  the  Queen  did  not  put  him  into  the  Council,  as 
she  had  so  much  important  business,  and  he  was  so  clever  and 
experienced  in  affairs.  He  said  they  very  often  called  and  consulted 
him  on  matters  of  importance,  but  he  had  little  to  do  with  it  as 
they  never  made  up  their  minds  upon  anything.  He  said  he  had 
advised  the  Queen  in  Scotch  affairs  to  accept  the  many  good  offers 
of  settlement  which  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  offered  before  her 
marriage.  Amongst  others  that  she  would  marry  an  English 
subject,  abandon  her  alliance  with  France,  and  cede  her  claims  to 
this  crown  to  the  Queen  and  her  descendants  on  condition  that 
failing  them  her  right  to  the  succession  should  be  recognized,  as  was 
just  and  reasonable.  She  had  not  been  able  to  decide  at  the  time, 
and  the  queen  of  Scotland  would  probably  not  now  offer  such  terms 
so  that  great  evils  might  result,  and  particularly  now  that  the  queen 
of  Scotland  had  married  as  she  had.  All  clear-headed  people  greatly 
fear  this.  I  keep  Leice.ster  in  hand  in  the  best  way  I  can,  as  I  am 
still  firm  in  my  idea,  that  if  any  marriage  at  all  is  to  result  from  all 
this  it  will  be  his.  The  Emperor's  man  also  sees  a  good  many  signs 
tending  to  this,  although  certainly  nothing  wrong,  but  he  says  you 
must  put  up  with  a  great  deal  to  gain  such  a  kingdom  as  this.  He 
will  not  stick  much  at  the  religious  point  himself,  but  fears  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  Archduke  will.  The  Queen  is  well  and  in  good 
spirits,  but  they  tell  me  that  although  she  appears  so,  she  is  not  at 
all  pleased  with  Scotch  affairs,  upon  which  she  hardly  spoke  to  me. 
I  told  her  I  had  heard  that  the  king  of  France  had  written  to  her 
about  Margaret's  imprisonment,  which  she  said  was  true,  and  told 
me  her  answer,  which  in  substance  was  the  same  as  I  wrote  your 
Majesty,  Cecil  having  told  it  to  the  Emperor's  Ambassador.  She 
said  the  King  (of  France)  had  written  at  the  request  of  the  queen  of 
Scotland  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  refuse,  giving  me  to  understand 
that  he  had  done  it  simply  out  of  compliment.  I  told  her  it  was  a 
thinjr  in  which  I  thought  she  might  show  clemency  if  rightly 
considered,  as  I  bad  heard  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  always 
obeyed  her  as  if  she  was  her  younger  sister  and  had  married  one  of 
her  subjects,  and  that  when  acknowledgment  of  accomplished  facts 
was  demanded  by  prudence  and  expediency,  it  was  better  it  should 
be  done  soon  and  graciously,  so  that  the  thanks  might  be  due  to  her 
rather  than  to  the  king  of  France.  She  said  it  was  true  that  the 
queen  of  Scotland  had  been  so  friendly  and  obedient  to  her  that  she 
had  been  willing  to  marry  to  her  satisfaction  with  one  of  her  subjects, 
only  that  he  had  not  consented.  The  Queen  seems  more  pliable  in 
this  matter  than  I  was  led  to  expect. 
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The  Emperor's  Ambassador  took  leave  of  her  and  kissed  her  hand 
which  she  is  very  free  in  giving.  I  had  no  idea  the  Germans  were 
so  gallant.  Thence  he  went  to  Hampton  Court,  accompanied  by 
eight  or  ten  of  the  Queen's  gentlemen  who  showed  him  over  the 
house,  which  is  very  nicely  fitted.  He  went  to  pass  the  night  at  a 
house  built  by  Gresham,  the  Queen's  factor.  We  arrived  here 
yesterday  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  (the  Emperor's  Ambas- 
sador) went  to  take  leave  of  the  French  Ambassador,  who  told  me 
that  he  was  not  going  to  your  Majesty's  Court,  but  they  were  sending 
a  layman  as  Ambassador,  your  Majesty  not  wishing  to  have  any 
person  in  your  Court  who  uiay  have  read  Geneva  books  ;  giving  me 
thus  to  understand  that  it  was  because  he  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  I  told  him  that  could  not  be  the  reason,  but  rather 
because  his  King  wished  to  retain  him  here  on  account  of  his  great 
knowledge  of  English  affairs.  He  said  that  was  not  the  reason,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  send  his  secretaiy  to  the  Queen  (of  France),  and 
keep  him  there  until  they  gave  him  permission  to  leave,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  here  except  the  queen  of  Scotland's  business. 

He  received  a  courier  from  his  King  three  days  ago,  and  Sussex 
tells  me  he  is  to  have  an  audience  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Cecil 
told  me  the  same,  assuring  me  that  they  (the  French)  are  still 
making  great  offers.  No  doubt  they  are  trying  to  open  some  fi-esh 
marriage  negotiations,  and  this  will  be  the  reason  why  the 
Ambassador  is  sending  his  secretary,  not  to  ask  for  his  recall. 

Your  Majesty  will  see  the  exact  position  of  the  Archduke's  suit 
by  the  copy  of  a  statement  enclosed,  which  I  send  at  the  request  of 
the  Emperor's  Ambassador.  ICe  is  of  opinion  that  the  Archduke 
might  accede  to  the  terms  they  propose  as  regards  religion,  so  that 
after  he  had  got  his  foot  in  he  could  adroitly  find  some  way  to  bring 
the  country  back  again  to  the  old  faith,  but  he  fears  the  Archduke 
will  not  do  it  except  by  your  Majesty's  orders,  urged  thereto  by  the 
consideration  I  have  mentioned.  Sussex  told  me  recently  not  to 
think  they  would  stick  on  the  religious  question,  and  to  get  the 
Archduke  to  come  over,  and  this,  as  I  have  written,  is  also  the  idea 
of  the  Ambassador,  namely,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  come  without 
settling  that  point  until  the  two  parties  have  seen  each  other  and 
can  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  as  to  what  each  will  do.  It  is 
a  matter  of  such  great  consideration  and  so  uncertain  in  its  result 
that  I  can  only  refer  to  the  opinions  which  are  expressed  in  my 
former  letters  on  the  subject. 

News  has  arrived  that  after  the  Turks  took  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
Don  Garcia  had  arrived  and  routed  them  and  recovered  it,  but  the 
intelligence  was  afterwards  contradicted.  The  Queen  was  very  sorry, 
and  said  she  wished  she  was  a  man  to  be  there  in  person.  I  told 
her  she  was  right,  but  expected  the  succour  would  be  effected  by 
your  Majesty  with  the  help  of  God.  The  sorrow  of  the  godly  here 
is  incredible  when  bad  news  comes,  and  is  only  equalled  by  the 
glee  of  the  wicked.  An  Englishman  accompanies  the  Emperor's 
Ambassador  to  bring  back  the  answer.  The  Queen  has  sent  him 
(the  Emperor  ?)  a  desk  which  in  my  opinion  is  worth  as  much  as 
1,000  crowns. — London,  13th  August  156-5. 
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20  Aug.    315.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Since .  the  departure  of  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  on  the  14th 
instant  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Queen  has  received  letters 
from  the  king  of  Sweden,  again  proposing  marriage  with  her,  and 
the  King's  sister,  as  I  have  advised  your  Majesty,  is  to  come  hither, 
not  as  arranged  from  Embden,  but  it  is  believed  by  way  of 
Antwerp. 

I  do  not  think  anything  is  more  enjoyable  to  this  Queen  than 
treating  of  marriage,  although  she  assures  me  herself  that  nothing 
annoys  her  more.  She  is  vain,  and  would  like  all  the  world  to  be 
running  after  her,  but  it  will  probably  end  in  her  remaining  as  she 
is,  unless  she  marry  Lord  Robert,  who  is  still  doing  his  best  to  win 
her.  He  is  being  helped  as  much  as  possible  by  the  French 
Ambassador,  who  tells  me  frankly  that  his  King  desires  the  Queen 
not  to  marry  a  foreign  Prince,  but  one  of  her  own  subjects.  It  is  all 
directed  against  tlie  Archduke,  and  in  favour  of  Lord  Robert. 
I  believe  this  match  will  be  kept  in  play  as  the  others  have  been 
until  they  see  how  Scotch  matters  will  go.  The  gentleman  who  was 
sent  by  this  Queen  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  as  I  wrote  ynur 
Majesty,  has  not  returned  yet.  They  say  that  Lord  James,  the 
Queen's  base  brother,  is  still  aloof  from  her  interests,  and  even  that 
he  has  been  proclaimed  a  rebel.  The  French  Ambassador  tells  me 
that  this  Queen  complains  somewhat  of  his  master  because  he  had 
ordered  a  company  of  50  Scotch  horse  to  be  raised  in  France,  which 
has  been  given  to  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Lennox.  He  replied 
that  it  was  an  ancient  and  customary  thing,  and  the  King  was 
bound  thereto  by  long-standing  treaties  with  Scotland.  He  says  it 
has  been  done  for  600  years,  and  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  the 
right  to  appoint  the  captains  of  these  companies,  although  for  the 
last  few  years  they  have  not  done  so.  The  importance  of  this 
Scotch  matter  in  connexion  with  England  can  well  be  understood,  as, 
if  this  country  were  to  submit,  the  fountain  head  of  French  and 
Flemish  heresy  would  disappear,  and  even  the  leagues  in  Germany 
as  well,  since  they  all  have  need  of  each  other's  evil  help,  and  have 
to  exert  every  effort  to  sustain  their  neighbours. 

This  Queen  had  in  her  house  a  sister*  of  Jane,  who  was  beheaded 
for  claiming  the  Crown,  and  of  Catharine,  who  is  in  prison.  She  is 
little,  crookbacked,  and  very  ugly,  and  it  came  out  yesterday  that 
she  had  married  a  gentleman  named  Keyes,  sergeant-porter  at  the 
palace.  They  say  the  Queen  is  very  much  annoyed  and  grieved 
thereat.     They  are  in  prison. — London,  20th  August  1565. 

27  Aug.    316.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  last  reply  that  the  deputies  at  the  Bruges  conference  have 
given  by  order  of  the  duchess  of  Parma  to  the  representatives  of 
this  Queen  has  not  pleased  them  much,  and  on  the  25th  instant  the 
Chancellor,  the  Treasurer,  secretary  Cecil  and  Sackville  came  to  my 
house,  and  (as  I  write  in  detail  to  the  Duchess)  they  repeated  on 
the  Queen's  behalf  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  said  conference 

*  Lady  Mary  Grey.     She  was  subsequently  for  some  years  kept  iu  the  custody  of  S  ir 
Thomas  Gresham  in  his  house,  and  died  in  1578. 
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and  the  concessions  that  had  been  made  by  their  side  for  their  greater 
justification,  and  asked  me  to  advise  your  Majesty  thereof  so  that 
you  might  see  that  the  Queen  had  proceeded  in  this  matter  with 
every  desire  that  these  differences  should  be  settled.  They  also  asked 
me  to  look  over  some  documents  that  I  might  satisfy  myself  of  their 
right  in  respect  of  a  certain  article  and  advise  on  the  point.  I  excused 
myself  from  doing  so  by  saying  that  I  had  no  instructions,  but  as 
regarded  informing  your  Majesty  and  the  Duchess  of  what  they  told  me 
I  answered  1  would  do  so  most  willingly  if  they  gave  me  a  memorandum 
of  what  had  passed  and  lepeated  what  they  had  told  me.  I  pretended 
to  know  very  little  about  the  matter  (although  M.  de  Montague 
had  given  me  full  information)  in  order  that  they  might  not  want 
to  discuss  with  me  the  answer  they  have  to  give  in  the  conference, 
and  I  advised  them  in  these  negotiations  to  consider  only  the  public 
interests  both  of  this  country  and  the  States,  and  to  set  aside 
subsidiary  points  and  keep  to  the  essential  part  of  the  issue.  There 
has  been  no  time  for  them  yet  to  send  anything,  as  the  Queen  is  at 
Windsor  and  Cecil  went  thither  about  this  aifair  yesterday. 

As  these  people  have  been  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  so  much 
in  the  past,  in  consequence  of  greater  international  affairs  having 
prevented  their  neighbours  from  attending  so  closely  to  the  private 
interests  of  their  subjects,  they  feel  the  more  keenly  any  thwarting 
of  their  will.  Now,  however,  that  their  neighbours  are  in  a  better 
position  than  formerly,  whilst  they  themselves  are  in  greater 
difficulties  about  these  Scotch  affairs,  it  appears  probable  that  better 
terms  might  be  got  from  them  ;  and  the  Duchess,  with  the  utmost 
prudence  and  anxiety  to  succeed,  is  endeavouring  to  defer  the 
conclusion  with  this  object.     God  forward  it. 

1  have  received  some  details  from  Scotland,  but  as  I  am  not  certain 
of  them  I  do  not  repeat  them  as  facts  until  I  have  more  trustworthy 
information.  They  say  that  the  I'ebels  have  plenty  of  troops,  and 
that  the  King  is  in  arms  and  marching  against  them,  and,  seeing 
this,  that  many  of  those  who  had  joined  that  evil  company  have 
returned  to  their  homes  and  the  rest  of  the  rebels  had  fled  to  the 
mountains.  They  say  that  the  gentleman  of  the  Queen's  chamber 
who,  as  I  have  written,  was  sent  by  her  to  discuss  matters  with 'the 
queen  of  Scotland,  found  himself  with  almost  insufficient  liberty  to 
negotiate,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  joining  the  rebels  as 
Throgmorton  did  in  France  when  he  was  the  Queen's  Ambassador 
there.  The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  Tamworth.  A  courier  came  to 
this  Queen  three  days  since,  but  as  she  is  absent  it  is  not  known 
what  news  he  brings.  News,  however,  that  is  not  published  at  once 
is  usually  considered  bad  news  for  this  Queen.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
certain  that  the  rebels  are  supported  by  this  Queen,  and  this  would 
be  confirmed  if  Tamworth  has  really  gone  over  to  them,  and  if 
what  they  now  say,  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  will  not  suffer  any 
Protestant  in  the  kingdom,  be  presevered  in,  which  is  difficult  to 
believe  at  the  present  time.  I  am  just  informed  that  this  Queen 
is  sending  to  obtain  money  in  Flanders,  which  no  doubt  is  not  without 
some  bearing  on  Scotch  affairs.  They  have  sequestrated  Lady 
Margaret's  property  in  addition  to  her  imprisonment,  and  she  will 
now  suffer  need. 
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I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  Mary,  the  sister  of  Jane,  who  was 
beheaded,  had  married  one  Keyes  who  is  the  Queen's  sergeant-porter. 
They  took  them  both,  and  he  confessed  that  it  is  true,  and  that  the 
wedding  was  performed  with  all  solemnity  by  a  clergyman,  and  has 
been  duly  consummated.  She  asserts  to  the  contrary  that  merely 
a  promise  for  the  future  was  given  and  nothing  else.  He  is 
imprisoned  in  the  jail  here  and  she  is  incarcerated  at  Windsor. 

Some  of  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  sister  have  arrived 
in  the  city,  and  liveries  are  being  made  for  the  rest  who  accompany 
her.  She  is  expected  every  day,  and,  as  I  have  said,  she  comes  to 
treat  for  a  marriage  between  her  brother  and  this  Queen. 

These  people  must  be  waxing  fat  on  the  spoils  of  the  Indies.*  A 
ship  belonging  to  Winter,  of  80  tons  burden,  is  leaving  for  Guinea, 
and  I  am  told  to-day  that  Captain  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  who  left 
about  a  year  ago,  arrived  in  Florida,  and  after  having  had  some 
differences  with  the  French  had  made  it  up  with  them,  and  had 
taken  a  very  beautiful  river,  where  he  had  built  a  fort  and  remained. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  Queen  was  showing  favour  to 
one  Heneage  who  serves  in  her  chamber.  Lord  Eobert  and  he  have 
had  words,  and  as  a  consequence  I;ord  Robert  spoke  to  the  Queen. 
She  was  apparently  much  annoyed  at  the  conversation,  although  what 
she  said  could  not  be  heard.  Heneage,  however,  at  once  left  the 
court  and  Robert  did  not  see  the  Queen  for  three  days  until  she  sent 
for  him,  and  they  say  now  that  Heneage  will  come  back  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Robert,  to  avoid  gossip. 

The  French  Ambassador  sent  his  secretary  to  the  King  four  days 
ago.  I  have  not  heard  that  there  is  any  other  object  than  that  which 
the  Ambassador  told  me,  namely,  to  ask  for  his  recall  from  here. 

As  I  have  written,  the  Ambassador  iirst  saw  the  Queen,  and  left 
the  secretary  at  the  court  two  days  after  he  returned.  I  am  aware 
that  he  had  some  private  business  which  might  have  detained  him. — 
London,  27th  August  1565. 

2  Sept.     317.    Cardinal  Pacheco  to  the  King. 

B.  M.  MS.,  TJie  Pope  had  sent  secretly  to  him  to  say  he  wished  to  see  him. 
Add.  26,056a.  ^^^  Holiness  had  received  news  that  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her 
husband  are  besieged  in  the  castle  by  huguenots,  and  wi.sh  to  make 
a  great  effort  to  settle  the  question  of  religion.  They  ask  for  aid 
of  his  Holiness  to  the  extent  of  12,000  infantry  men  paid  for  six 
months.  The  queen  of  England  is  desperate  at  the  marriage.  The 
Pope  saj's  he  is  in  greater  need  than  he  likes  to  be,  owing  to  his 
helping  the  Emperor,  but  he  lacks  not  spirit  to  give  the  aid  asked 
for  by  the  Queen,  only  that  to  stir  up  these  humours  now  would 
be  inconvenient.  He  gave  fair  words  to  the  queen  of  Scots'  envoy, 
and  said  that  nothing  could  be  done  this  winter,  and  in  the  mean- 
while he  coiild  get  youi-  Majesty's  opinion,  without  which  he  will 
not  move  in  so  great  a  matter.  Asks  for  instructions,  as  the  Pope 
is  very  anxious  and  wants  enlightenment. — Rome,  2nd  September 
1565. 

*  Note  in  the  King's  handwriting — "  Let  the  Indian  Council  have  a  copy  of  this." 
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318.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

On  the  26th  ultimo  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  gentleman 
of  the  chamber  that  this  Queen  had  seiit  to  Scotland  had  not  returned 
here,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  joined  the  Scottish  rebels, 
against  whom  it  was  stated  the  King  was  marching,  and  whose 
troops  had  thereupon  deserted  them.  I  said  this  news  was  to  be 
considered  doubtful,  as  my  source  was  not  a  sure  one,  nnd  so  it  has 
turned  out,  as  the  gentleman  arrived  at  Windsor  on  the  27th  at 
night.  It  is  understood  that  Lord  James  and  two  other  nobles  have 
a  number  of  troops,  and  that  the  King  and  Queen  have  4,000  men. 
There  is  a  talk  of  aa  arrangement  between  them  and  the  rebels,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  sa}'  how  it  will  turn  out.  The  foundation  for  the 
report  that  the  gentleman  had  gone  over  to  the  rebels  was  that 
when  he  left  he  was  told  ]iot  to  negotiate  with  the  King,  but  only 
with  the  Queen,  and  on  his  requesting  a  passport  to  return  to 
England  they  gave  him  one  signed  by  the  King  and  Queen,  which 
he  refused,  as  it  was  so  signed  instead  of  by  the  Queen  alone.  They 
would  not  give  him  one  such  as  he  wanted,  and  on  his  asking  for 
instructions  from  here  they  told  him  to  come  without  one,  which 
he  did  without  taking  leave,  in  order  not  to  put  them  on  the  alert. 
They  therefore  thought  he  had  joined  the  rebels,  but  he  was  detained 
on  the  road  by  the  guards,  who  refused  to  let  him  pass  without  the 
passport  he  had  refused.  He  again  asked  for  orders  from  here  and 
they  told  him  to  take  the  passport  and  come. 

I  am  informed  that  his  business  in  Scotland  was  to  obtain 
satisfaction  from  that  Queen  to  this  one  for  having  married  a 
subject  of  hers  without  her  knowledge  or  consent,  she  being  so 
close  a  relative  and  friend,  and  also  an  assurance  that  she  would 
not  in  the  lifetime  of  this  Queen  or  her  issue,  if  she  had  any, 
pretend  to  this  throne  or  disturb  or  change  the  religion  of  her 
own  country.  The  answer  he  brings  is  not  3'et  known,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  of  importance,  and  I  am  assured  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  Protestants  have  been  much  annoyed  at  being 
told  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  askerl  for  the  Pope's  dispensation  on 
account  of  her  relationship  with  her  husband,  which  was  granted  very 
graciously  and  with  many  kind  wishes  and  offers. 

On  the  27th  also  one  of  the  king  of  France's  gentlemen  called 
M.  de  Mavisier  (Mauvissiere)*  arrived  here,  who  is  the  same  man 
that  brought  the  camels  and  the  litter  for  the  Queen.  He  has  been 
heie  and  in  Scotland  various  times  and  is  a  Catholic.  I  visited 
him  and  he  assured  me  that  he  is  persuaded  that  religious  affairs 
will  progress  favourably  in  France.  He  says  he  is  on  his  way  to 
visit  the  queen  of  Scotland  on  behalf  of  his  own  King  and  Queen, 
who  ordered  him  to  visit  this  Queen,  and  will  depart  thither  at  once 
if  he  be  not  detained  by  this  Queen  until  some  decision  is  arrived  at 
in  the  queen  of  Scotland's  affairs,  respecting  which  she  wished  to 
speak  to  him.  The  French  Ambassador  told  me  the  same,  and  on 
the  29th  they  both  went  to  Windsor  as  they  said.     The  next  day 

*  Michael  Castelnau  de  la  Mauvissiere.  IFe  was  an  adherent  of  the  Guises  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  religious  wars ;  of  which  and  of  his  missions  tti  England  he  gives  a 
full  account  in  his  "Memoires." 
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I  sent  Luis  de  Paz  after  them  to  try  and  discover  whether  they 
had  any  other  business  in  hand  and  what  they  were  negotiating 
there.  The  Ambassador  and  Mavisier  only  had  one  audience  of  the 
Queen,  and  were  with  her  for  a  very  short  time,  returning  to  all 
appearance  discontented.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  treated 
of  any  other  business  than  that  wliich  I  mentioned  they  told  me 
of,  and  which  certainlj'  would  not  please  the  Queen,  although,  as 
I  am  informed,  the  French  are  not  taking  up  the  matter  so  warmly 
as  they  make  out  to  me,  and  the  Queen  tells  me  the  same,  as  I  wrote 
toyour  Majesty  in  mine  of  18th  August  (13th  August  ?). 
/  The  real  ground  for  the  dispute  between  Lord  Robert  and 
Heneage,  I  am  assured  by  a  person  of  confidence,  who  received  it 
from  Tbrograorton,  is  the  following.  This  Throgmorton,  who  rules 
Lord  Eobert,  advised  him  to  devise  some  means  to  find  out  whether 
the  Queen  was  really  as  much  attached  to  him  as  fihe  appeared  to 
be,  as  his  case  was  in  danger.  If  she  was,  Throgmorton  advised  him 
to  try  to  carry  his  business  through  quickly,  and  if  not  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Archduke,  so  that  in  this  way  he  would  remain  in 
high  position  in  any  case,  whereas  if  neither  his  own  business  nor 
that  of  the  Archduke  was  carried  through  all  the  principal  people 
in  the  country  and  particularly  his  opponents  would  lay  the  blame 
on  him,  and  he  would  find  himself  in  an  awkward  fix  if  he  failed  in 
his  own  suit  and  yet  was  accused  of  hindering  the  Queen's  marriage 
to  anyone  else.  He  advised  him  to  do  two  things,  the  first  pretending 
to  fall  in  love  himself  with  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  palace  and  watch 
how  the  Queen  took  it,  and  the  other  to  ask  her  leave  to  go  to  his 
own  place  to  stay  as  other  noblemen  do.  The  Earl  took  his  advice 
and  showed  attention  to  the  viscountess  of  Hereford,  who  is  one  of 
the  best-looking  ladies  of  the  court  and  daughter  of  a  first  cousin  to 
the  Queen,  with  whom  she  is  a  favourite.  This  being  the  state 
of  things  the  dispute  with  Heneage  took  place  and  Leicester 
seized  this  opportunity  to  ask  leave  to  go.  The  Queen  was  in  a 
great  temper  and  upbraided  him  with  what  had  taken  place  with 
Heneage  and  his  flirting  with  the  Viscountess  in  very  bitter  words. 
He  went  down  to  his  apartments  and  stayed  there  for  three  or  four 
days  until  the  Queen  sent  for  him,  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  Cecil 
having  tried  to  smooth  the  business  over,  although  they  are  no 
friends  of  Lord  Robert  in  their  hearts.  The  result  of  the  tiff  was 
that  both  the  Queen  and  Robert  shed  tears,  and  he  has  returned  to 
his  former  favour^  I  am  informed  that  the  principal  reason  that 
these  robberies  at  sea  do  not  cease  is  the  small  punishment  meted 
out  to  the  delinquents  although  they  are  sentenced.  Amongst  other 
articles  of  request  that  I  have  handed  to  the  Queen's  Council  is  one 
asking  that  the  sentences  pronounced  on  those  convicted  of  these 
crimes  should  be  carried  out.  To  this  they  have  replied,  as  I  write 
in  detail  to  the  duchess  of  Parma,  that  my  request  shall  be  acceded 
to  and  carried  out.  This  has  been  conveyed  to  me  by  Dr.  Dale,  who 
is  at  present  acting  for  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  but  he  was  to 
say  that  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Cobham  they  could  not  well  have 
the  sentence  carried  out  as  the  judges  who  had  condemned  him  had 
said  to  the  Queen  directly  after  the  trial  that  for  the  discharge  of 
tlieir  own  consciences  they  were  obliged  to  advise  her  that  Cobham, 
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being  an  ecclesiastic,  could  not  be  done  to  death,  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  they  had  sentenced  him  as  they  had  to  deter  others  from 
committing  like  crimes.  I  told  Dr.  Dale  that,  as  regarded  the 
articles  of  my  request,  the  answer  was  satisfactoiy.  He  could  tell 
the  Council,  however,  that  I  understood  from  previous  experience  that 
they  were  usually  ready  to  give  fair  answers,  but  I  wished  their  acts 
to  correspond  with  them,  as  was  fitting  for  the  business  in  hand  and 
the  Queen's  dignity.  With  respect  to  Cobham's  mutter  I  did  not 
mention  any  particular  case  in  my  request,  but  asked  that  the  Queen 
would  have  justice  done,  as  was  incumbent  on  her,  since  these  matters 
had  reached  a  point  which  demanded  attention  either  from  her, 
whose  duty  it  was,  or  from  your  Majesty.  I  am  told  by  the  French 
Ambassador  that  their  subjects  are  suffering  as  well,  and  they  too 
are  trying  to  obtain  redress.     I  know  this  to  be  true. 

Yaxley  who,  as  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  had  left  here  to  go  to 
Scotland  by  Avay  of  Flanders,  has  arrived  there,  and  the  King  has 
made  him  his  secretary ;  he  is  clever,  a  good  Catholic,  and  ardently 
devoted  to  your  Majesty.  The  King  and  Queen  sign  papers  and 
issue  orders  jointly. 

Parliament  is  summoned  for  the  4th  October.  There  are  many 
different  opinions  in  the  Council  as  to  whether  it  should  be  further 
prorogued  or  not,  and  I  am  informed  that  Cecil  is  of  opinion  that  it 
should  meet  so  that  they  may  know  the  feeling  of  the  members 
about  the  question  of  the  succession,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  those 
who  lean  to  the  Scotch  party.  The  Queen,  he  says,  can  stop  the 
discussion  at  any  time,  and  prevent  the  matter  being  proceeded 
with,  whilst  the  assembling  of  Parliament  will  enable  them  to  amend 
certain  religious  matters  that  are  not  to  his  liking,  such  as  that  of 
confirming  the  bishops  and  similar  things.  Those  who  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion  say  that  the  meeting  of  Parliament  would  be 
inexpedient,  because  the  queen  of  Scotland  will  present  her  protests 
therein,  demanding  that  she  and  her  husband  shall  be  declared  heirs 
to  the  crown,  and  if  this  is  not  done  she  will  be  able  to  proceed  with 
her  grievance  with  greater  force.  They  also  say  the  present  Parlia- 
ment cannot  repeal  any  ancient  enactments,  and  is  even  unable  to 
pass  any  important  valid  acts  of  its  own,  inasmuch  as  it  lacks  one 
of  the  three  states  of  the  realm  which  constitute  it,  namely  the 
ecclesiastical,  in  consequence  of  the  present  bishops  and  other 
personages  not  having  been  chosen  according  to  the  ancient 
parliamentary  laws. 

The  artillery  which  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  24th  August  had  been 
brought  out  of  the  Tower  were  some  field  pieces  for  Ireland,  whither 
Sidney  has  not  yet  gone  for  want  of  money.  They  have  also  brought 
out  of  the  Tower  500  harquebusses  and  the  necessary  ammunition, 
and  they  are  sending  500  soldiers  and  100  horses  to  Berwick.  This 
place,  although  it  is  on  the  frontier  and  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  this  country,  is  badly  fortified,  and  part  of  the  ancient  walls  even 
have  tumbled  down.  Two  engineers  went  recently  to  visit  it,  but 
they  differ  as  to  the  line  of  fortification,  and  this  has  been  the  cause 
of  nothing  being  done.  If  the  Scots  had  any  forces  they  would  be 
a  great  trouble  to  these  people. 
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Whilst  I  am  writing  this  I  am  informed  that  the  Scotch  rebels 
have  gathered  in  Argyll,  which  is  the  mountainous  part  towards 
Ireland,  and  others  are  joining  what  they  call  their  "  congregation." 
The  chiefs  are  Lord  James,  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earl  of 
Argyll  and  others.  They  have  asked  this  Queen  for  10,000  crowns 
for  their  aid  to  pay  the  men,  and  I  am  told  that  2,000  crowns  have 
been  sent  up  to  the  present  time,  taken  from  the  money  they  were 
collecting  to  enable  Sidney  to  go  to  Ireland.  They  also  wished  to 
send  to  Ireland  an  Irishman  here  whom  they  have  made  an  Earl,* 
and  authorised  him  to  draw  200  crowns,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  pay  him  for  want  of  money.  The  king  and  queen  of  Scotland 
are  in  their  capital  city  of  Edinburgh  with  the  forces  I  have 
mentioned,  determined  to  go  out  and  face  the  rebels  before  they  have 
had  time  to  increase  in  strength. — London,  3rd  September  1565. 

10  Sept.    319.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  informed  your  Majesty  in  my  last  of  3rd  September  that  a 
gentleman  from  the  king  of  France  had  arrived  here  on  his  way 
to  Scotland  with  instructions  to  speak  with  this  Queen  from  his 
master  with  a  view  of  devising  some  means  to  appease  her  and  to  stop 
the  risings  in  Scotland  which  they  think  have  their  origin  here.  He 
almost  succeeded,  asking  this  Queen  to  be  pleased  to  send  a  person 
with  him  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  that  Queen 
the  differences  which  exist  between  them,  and  try  to  settle  them.  The 
Queen  answered  that  she  would  be  glad  to  please  the  king  of  France 
in  this  way,  but  she  had  already  sent  a  person  on  the  same  errand  to 
counsel  the  queen  of  Scotland,  but  the  answer  he  received  was  not 
a  favourable  one,  as  the  Queen  signified  that  she  had  good  advisers 
and  knew  how  to  rule  her  own  kingdom  as  was  most  fitting.  For 
this  reason  the  Queen  thought  she  could  not  send  another  man  to  be 
received  in  a  like  manner,  or  at  all  events  until  she  knew  how  he 
would  be  welcomed.  It  was  at  last  arranged  that  this  Queen  should 
send  a  courier  to  her  Ambassador  in  Scotland  to  inform  the  Scottish 
Queen  of  this,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  Frenchman  was  to  wait. 
They  sent  to  Scotland  and  to  France,  but  as  the  post  from  Scotland 
was  delayed,  and  the  .gentleman  saw  that  unless  he  went  at  once  he 
would  be  too  late  to  do  any  good  now  that  the  breach  between  the 
rebels  and  the  Queen  was  broadening  so  rapidly,  he  went  to  see  the 
Queen  four  days  ago,  and  to  ask  her  leave  to  start.  They  have 
detained  him  on  the  pretext  that  the  Queen  was  ill  from  the  6th  to 
the  9  th  for  which  day  they  appointed  an  audience,  although 
what  they  arranged  is  not  yet  known.  The  courier  from  Scotland 
has  now  arrived. 

It  is  still  uncertain  whether  Parliament  will  meet  or  not.  They 
tell  me  they  are  putting  off  the  decision  until  they  see  how  Scotch 
affairs  will  turn  out  and  what  will  happen  in  Malta,  in  which  these 
people  take  as  much  interest  as  if  they  were  as  near  to  it  as  Sicily 
is.  The  joy  of  the  godly  here  will  be  inexpressible  to  hear  of  our 
success,  and  will  only  be  equalled  by  the  sorrow  of  the  heretics. 

*  O'Donnel,  the  enemy  of  Shan  O'Neil. 
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Lady  Margaret  is  still  in  prison  and  has  been  unwell.  They  have 
refused  permission  for  a  doctor  to  visit  her,  and  have  taken  away 
and  sequestered  all  her  property.  She  sends  me  word  that  her  only 
hope  now  is  in  God  and  your  Majesty.  I  Lave  not  ventured  to  speak 
to  the  Queen  about  her  business  as  I  thought  it  might  cause  some 
incojivenience,  as  will  be  understood,  except  what  I  said  to  the 
Queen  when  I  was  conversing  with  her  about  the  French  Ambassador's 
message  from  his  King  about  her  imprisonment. 

The  sister  of  the  king  of  Sweden  has  arrived  at  Dover.  As  I  wrote 
in  my  last  they  have  sent  to  receive  her,  and  have  prepared  the  earl  of 
Bedford's  house  for  her  occupation,  with  hangings  and  beds  belonging 
to  the  Queen.     They  say  that  she  brings  a  good  train  with  her. 

I  have  just  heard  from  two  quarters  that  the  queen  of  Scotland 
had  left  Edinburgh  with  fi.OOO  men  for  a  place  about  30  miles  off, 
and  that  the  Protestant  forces  to  the  number  of  about  1,000  had 
entered  the  city  when  she  left.  The  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
sent  word  to  the  tovmspeople  that  if  they  did  not  turn  them  out  he 
would  bombard  the  town,  which  he  at  once  commenced  to  do.  When 
the  Queen  heard  that  these  people  had  entered  the  ciiy  she  at  once 
returned  with  her  forces,  and  at  her  approach  the  Protestants  took 
the  road  to  Leith  whither  the  Queen  followed  them.  On  their 
coming  to  a  village  near  Berwick  the  Protestants  begged  the  Queen 
to  deal  mercifully  with  them,  as  she  always  had  done,  for  they  did 
not  intend  to  resist  her,  and  only  asked  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  live  as  their  consciences  dictated. 

The  earl  of  Sutherland,  who  had  been  absent  from  Scotland  for 
a  long  time,  was  on  his  way  back  thither  when  he  was  driven  to  take 
shelter  in  Berwick  in  a  storm,  and  they  have  detained  him  there. — 
London,  10th  September  1565. 

17  Sept.    320.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  11th  instant  the  king  of  Sweden's  sister  entered  London 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  is  very  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  and  was  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  robe  •with  a  mantle  of 
black  cloth  of  silver,  and  wore  on  her  head  a  golden  crown.  As  this 
seemed  to  me  a  new  style  of  dress,  1  venture  to  relate  these  trifles 
to  your  Majesty.  She  had  with  her  six  ladies  dressed  in  crimson 
taflety  with  mantles  of  the  same.  She  was  received  at  Dover  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Cobham,  the  latter  of  whom  is  mistress  of  the  robes 
to  the  Queen.  At  Gravesend,  Hunsdon  with  six  of  the  Queen's 
servants  awaited  her,  and  at  the  water  gate  of  the  house  where  she 
was  to  stay  she  was  met  by  the  countess  of  Sussex  and  her  sister- 
in-law,  the  wife  of  the  Chancellor,  and  Secretary  Cecil.  On  the 
14th  the  Queen  arrived  from  Windsor  and  descended  at  the 
lodgings  of  the  Swedish  Princess  who  is  called  Cecilia.  The  latter 
received  her  Majesty  at  the  door-,  where  she  embraced  her  warmly, 
and  both  went  up  to  her  apartments.  After  the  Qneen  had  passed 
some  time  with  her  in  great  enjoyment  she  returned  home,  and  the 
next  night — the  1 6th — the  Princess  was  delivered  of  a  son.  The 
Queen  came  up  to  visit  her  in  consequence  of  her  condition. 

I  had  audience  of  the  Queen  yesterday  to  speak  to  her  about  the 
pirates  and  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  them,  and  also  the 
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steps  to  be  taken  to  clear  the  seas.  I  had  also  had  business  with 
her  about  other  private  affairs  of  some  of  your  Majesty's  Flemish 
subjects.     She  is  well  but  thin. 

After  some  talk  respecting  the  coming  of  this  Cecilia,  whom  the 
Queen  praised  very  much  to  me,  both  for  her  good  looks  and  elegance 
and  for  the  grace  and  facility  with  which  she  speaks  English,  she 
said  :  "  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  keep  silent  on  a  thing  that 
"  has  been  told  me  and  which  has  greatly  surprised  me.  My  own 
"  affection  for  you  and  that  which  you  appear  to  feel  for  me  have 
"  made  me  consider  j^ou  almost  as  much  my  Ambassador  as  that  of 
"  my  brother  the  King,  and  I  am  astonished  you  should  act  against 
"  me  for  the  sake  of  another  sovereign."  I  told  her  I  did  not 
understand  her,  and  asked  her  to  explain  what  she  meant.  She 
said  she  would,  although  she  would  prefer  to  conceal  it  from  me. 
She  had  been  assured  that  the  duchess  of  Parma,  Cardinal  de 
Granvelle,  and  I  together  had  arranged  to  send  munitions,  arms, 
and  other  things  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  well  knowing  how  things 
stood  between  them.  I  satisfied  her  on  the  subject,  which  I  could 
well  do,  as  what  she  had  told  me  was  not  true,  and  she  appeared  to 
believe  what  I  said.  In  order  to  get  at  some  of  the  particulars  of 
the  dealings  of  the  French  Ambassador  and  the  King's  gentleman 
with  her,  I  told  her  I  had  much  more  reason  to  complain  of  her 
than  she  of  me,  since  of  all  these  long  discussions  she  was  having 
with  these  Frenchmen  she  had  not  told  me  a  word,  although  I  was 
so  attached  to  her.  She  asked  me  how  I  thought  she  could  discuss 
such  matters  with  me  in  the  face  of  the  assurance  that  had  been 
giA^en  to  her  that  I  was  her  enemy ;  to  which  I  answered  that  she 
should  not  have  believed  it  of  me,  but  should  have  told  me  at  once 
what  she  had  just  communicated  to  me,  especially  as  matters  of  this, 
importance  should  be  discussed  even  with  enemies,  let  alone  friends, 
as  they  concerned  all  parties.  If  it  were  true  what  was  published 
and  said  about  her  it  was  well  she  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
stating  the  causes  that  led  her  to  act  as  she  did,  and  if  it  were  not 
true  it  could  be  contradicted.  Out  of  my  anxiety  to  serve  her  I 
myself  would  have  told  her  certain  things  about  these  Scotch  matters 
if  I  had  not  noticed  her  stiffness  to  me  on  the  subject.  Not  only 
foreigners  but  her  own  people  blamed  her  for  three  things.  The 
first  was  that,  considering  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  married 
one  of  her  subjects  and  relatives  brought  up  in  her  own  house,  she 
ought  rather  to  be  thankful  to  her  for  it  than  angry  and  offended. 
The  second  was  the  imprisonment  and  harsh  treatment  of  a  person 
of  such  high  position  as  Lady  Margaret,  simply  because  she  had 
wished  to  marry  her  son  well,  which  was  only  natural  for  a  mother 
to  desire.  Tlie  third  was  the  help  she  gave  to  the  Scottish  rebels 
against  their  Queen,  a  most  pernicious  example  for  other  kings  and 
for  her.  The  news  was  flying  about  the  world,  and  I  had  been 
much  astonished  that  she  had  not  mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  as  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  what  she  was  doing  and  nego- 
tiating should  be  known.  I  said  that  when  the  afiairs  of  monarchs 
are  such  as  to  touch  their  honour,  no  secret  should  be  made  of  them 
or  of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  them,  but  they  should  both  be 
necessarily  published,  and  if  anyone  was  to  derive  any  satisfaction 
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from  them,  surely  they  ought  to  be  told,  seeing  that  I,  who  took  no 
measures  to  obtain  the  information  and  made  no  account  of  it,  learnt 
of  what  was  going  on.     She  replied  that  it  was  true  that  many 
points  had  been  discussed  in  this  matter  which  she  would  be  glad 
to  communicate  to  me,  ami  would  even  send  Secretary  Cecil  to  give 
'  me  an  account  of  everything  that  had  passed  if  I  wished  to  hear  it. 
It  was  true  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  dei^ended  much  upon 
her,  and  she  herself  loved  her  as  a  sister ;  so  much  so  that  when  she 
(Mary)  consulted  her  upon  the  proposals  made  for  her  marriage  with 
the  Archduke  by   Cardinal  Lorraine,  she  told  her  they   were  only 
fooling  her,  and  had  sent  her  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  ^^mperor 
Ferdinand  had  written  to   her  (Elizabetli)  at  the  time,  pressing  her 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  proposals  made  by  his  son  for  her  own 
hand,  and  she  would  thus  understand  that  they   were  not  serious 
when  they  made  any  such  offer  to  her.     She  priimised  her  that  if 
she  married  one  of  her  subjects  possessing  certain  qualities  which 
she  thought  her  husband  ought  to  have,  she  would  declare  her  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  and  had  proposed  the  earl  of  Leicester.     The 
other  Queen  iiad  replied  that  she  could  not  consent  to  deprive  her  of 
him,  to  which  she  had  answered  that  she  loved  her  so  dearly  that 
she  would  be   happy  to  separate  herself   from   him    for  her  sake. 
During  this  period,  she  said,  Lady  Margaret  deceitfully  asked  leave 
for  her  sou  to  go  to  Scotland  to  take  possession  of  his  father's  estates. 
She  had  given  her  this  license,  telling  her  at  the  same  time  to  take 
care  she  did  not  deceive  her  and  let  her  son  do  anything  else,  or  she 
(Margaret)  would  find  herself  the  person  deceived,  and  then  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  the  queen  of  Scotland  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him, 
and  sent  to  ask  her  advice  about  it  when  the  thing  was  as  good  as 
done,  demanding  at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  the  succession, 
this  being  the  first  information  she  had  received  of  it  all.     She  was 
therefore  justly   indignant   with   the    Queen,  and    especially    with 
Lady  Margaret,  as  they  had  both  deceived  her.     With  regard  to  the 
subjects  of  that  Queen  who  had  rebelled  against  her,  she  (Elizabeth) 
jiad  neither  favoured  nor  helped  them,  although  she  had  asked  her 
(Mary)  to  hear  their  case,  which  she  had  refused  to  do  or  to  follow 
her  advice  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  them.     On  the  contrary  she 
had  sent  her  a  rude  answer,  although   slie  (Elizabeth)  knew   very 
well  that  the  Queen  had  no  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Murray  (Lord 
James)  or  the  rest,  and  only  refused   to   hear   them    because    her 
husband  said  he  did  not  want  them  to  come  to  court ;  thus  throwing 
all  the  blame  on  to  him,  who,  she  said,  ■  was  only  a  lad  and  did  not 
know  how  the  affairs  of  a  country  should  be  conducted  and  so  treated 
them  imprudently.     It  was  true,  she  said,  that  the  king  of  France 
had  sent  this  gentleman  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  with  great 
politeness  had  instructed  him  to  state  to  her  the  object  of  his  mission, 
which  was  to  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  her  subjects,  and  in 
order  that  she  might  know  that  no  other  aim  was  in  view  the  King 
invited  her  to  send  a  representative  of  her  own  to  accompany  the 
gentleman  and  to  be  present  at  all   discussions   and  negotiations. 
All  this  was  done  so  frankly,  she  said,  that  the  gentleman  had  shown 
her  his  instructions  from  the  King,  and  she  had  given  him  an  account 
of  what  she  had  done  for  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  told  him  that 
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unless  that  Queen  was  willing  to  welcome  an  envoy  from  her  she 
could  not  send  one.  The  gentleman  had  therefore  been  detained, 
and  she  had  wiitten  to  her  Ambassador  to  advise  the  queen  of 
Scotland  of  all  this,  and  thereupon  let  her  (Elizabeth)  know  whether 
the  said  Queen  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  representative  of  hers, 
to  which  she  had  replied  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  The 
Frenchman  would  therefore  proceed  on  his  journey  alone,  as  she  had 
no  desire  to  detain  him,  and  if  she  helped  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
the  rest  of  them  it  would  only  be  to  prevent  them  from  being  killed 
without  reason  or  consideration  of  their  claims.  She  would  not  do 
it  secretly,  but  publicly  like  a  Queen.  The  queen  of  Scotland  wished 
to  give  out  that  this  rising  was  on  account  of  religion,  but  the 
subjects  had  not  asked  the  Queen  to  do  anything  against  her  con- 
science, and  she  only  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  religious  significance 
in  order  to  obtain  the  help  of  other  Prince=!.  In  any  ease,  however, 
I  replied,  where  subjects  show  disobedience  it  was  very  inexpedient 
to  help  them,  and  a  bad  precedent  for  others.  "  God  forbid,"  she 
said,  "  that  she  should  help  disobedient  subjects  unless  she  saw  a 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  suffer  without  a  hearing."  She 
then  again  returned  to  Margaret's  imprisonment,  greatly  exaggerating 
the  deceit  she  had  practised  on  her,  although  she  had  formerly 
released  her  from  prison  and  entertained  her  in  her  house,  and  had 
given  her  leave  for  the  son  to  go,  so  that  she  could  not  avoid  being 
very  angry  with  her  and  exacting  ample  reparation.  She  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it.  I  said  I  should  have  expected  quite  the 
reverse  from  her  great  and  customary  clemency.  She  had  always 
shown  a  valiant  spirit,  and  only  the  timid  were  cruel.  She  replied 
that  I  was  right  and  spoke  the  truth,  giving  me  to  understand  that 
in  the  end  she  would  do  as  I  suggested.  The  conversation  was  so 
long  on  the  subject  that  I  cannot  even  call  to  mind  other  points 
touched  upon,  but  this  was  the  substance. 

It  appears  to  me  that  her  desire  to  throw  all  the.  blame  on  the 
king  of  Scotland  and  to  exonerate  the  Queen  is  an  indication  that 
she  is  taking  the  same  course  as  she  did  when  she  helped  the  heretics 
-in  France  on  the  pretext  that  she  did  it  to  free  the  King  who  was 
being  coerced.  However  this  may  be,  there  are  clear  signs  that  she 
wishes  to  help  these  rebels,  and  I  a;ii  told  she  is  raising  some  troops 
up  in  the  north  towards  Scotland,  although  I  do  not  think  she  can 
depend  much  upon  them,  as  they  are  Catholics,  who  would  probably 
go  over  to  the  queen  of  Scotland's  side  if  they  saw  her  in  a  good 
position. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  Queen's  professions  yesterday  about 
giving  help  to  these  rebels,  I  am  told  secretly  that  she  is  sending 
them  another  2,000  ducats  in  gold,  which,  in  order  to  keep  the 
remittance  quiet,  she  has  not  taken  as  usual  from  the  treasurer, 
but  from  the  funds  on  deposit  belonging  to  minors  in  the  charge  of 
Cecil. 

The  answer  given  by  the  queen  of  Scotland  when  she  was  asked 
whether  she  would  welcome  an  emissary  of  this  Queen  if  he  were 
sent,  was  that  so  far  as  her  own  subjects  were  concerned  she  had  no 
need  of  any  interference,  but  if  it  was  proposed  to  send  the  person 
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to  discuss  the  differences  existing  between  the  two  Queens,  she  had 
no  objection  to  his  coming.  I  am  told  the  answer  annoyed  these 
people  very  much. 

On  the  15th  instant  a  gentleman  arrived  here  from  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  who  tells  me  he  was  despatched  by  sea  to  Cardinal  Lorraine 
in  France,  and  afterwards  had  to  go  to  the  French  Court,  but  in 
consequence  of  contrary  weather  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his 
Queen  again,  and  he  was  then  sent  by  way  of  England  on  the  chance 
of  their  letting  him  pass.  He  tells  me  he  finds  this  Queen  very 
dissatisfied,  and  that  she  received  him  very  differently  from  former 
occasions.  He  says  the  queen  and  king  of  Scotland  do  not  venture 
to  write  to  me  for  fear  anything  should  happen  and  the  letters  be 
seized,  but  that  the  Queen  had  sent  me  a  communication  in  writing 
by  way  of  Flanders,  and  he  was  surprised  that  the  person  who  took 
the  letter  had  not  arrived.  This  gentleman  is  the  brother  of  the 
Scotch  Ambassador  in  France,  and  he  says  he  takes  instructions  to 
his  brother  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be  expedient  for  him  to  inform 
Don  Frances  of  all  that  passes  there,  and  he  (the  gentleman)  is  to 
acquaint  me  witli  the  causes  that  have  given  origin  to  this  rising  of 
her  subjects  and  had  compelled  her  to  resort  to  arms,  in  order  that 
I  might  convey  the  same  to  your  Majesty.  He  said  in  addition  to 
their  demand  that  the  Queen  should  subscribe  to  certain  conditions, 
particulars  of  which  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  demanding  her  adhesion 
to  the  new  religion,  they  formed  a  plot  amongst  themselves  to  seize 
her  husband  and  hand  him  over  to  this  Queen.  When  she  heard  of 
this  wickedness  she  could  not  refrain  from  summoning  the  earl  of 
Murray,  and  although  she  offered  him  every  assurance  of  safety  and 
hostages  for  the  same,  he  had  refused  to  come  or  obey  her  commands, 
and  she  had  therefore  proceeded  against  him,  and  this  had  given  rise 
to  the  events  which  I  have  related  to  your  Majesty  up  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  rebels  from  Edinburgh.  It  appears  that  subsequently, 
as  the  King  and  Queen  saw  the  rebels  were  flying  before  them,  they 
dismissed  their  troops  on  the  5th  instant,  but  with  orders  that  they 
should  be  ready  again  for  the  25th  or  30th  instant.  They  do  not 
intend  to  follow  the  rebels  from  place  to  place,  but  to  confiscate 
their  estates,  which  is  the  greatest  blow  that  they  can  strike  at 
them.  The  King  and  Queen  are  at  a  monastery  called  Dunfermline 
in  the  province  of  Fife.  The  rebels  are  at  Ayr,  a  seaport  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  opposite  Ireland.  This  man  tells  me  that  his  Queen 
had  6,000  horsemen  and  over  2,000  infantry,  and  the  enemies  have 
never  mustered  8,000  men.  He  assures  me  that  if  the  Queen  had 
money  she  would  never  want  for  men.  He  thought  at  first  that 
this  Queen  would  not  let  him  go  to  France,  but  she  ordered  a  pass- 
port to  be  given  him.  I  wrote  some  days  since  to  your  Majesty  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  rebels  on  the  Queen,  and  J  now  send  copy 
of  their  last  demands. 

Parliament  is  prorogued  until  the  2nd  February,  and  the  Queen 
has  summoned  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
marquis  of  Northampton.  They  tell  me  that  the  earl  of  Arundel 
wished  to  excuse  himself,  and  he  has  been  again  pressed  to  come. 
It  is  thought  they  are  summoned  to  communicate  to  them  the  Scotch 
events. — London,  17th  September  1565. 
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24  Sept.    321.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  1 7th  instant  I  informed  your  Majesty  tbat  the  French 
Ambassador  had  been  on  the  previous  day  with  the  Chancellor  and 
Secretary  Cecil,  and  I  have  since  learnt  that  the  admiral  was  also 
present  at  this  interview.  From  what  I  hear  from  the  Ambassador 
and  others  the  reason  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  Ambassador  had 
said  that  since  the  Queen  had  decided  not  to  send  any  representa- 
tive to  Scotland  with  his  King's  envoy  he  desired  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  some  of  her  Council  on  the  subject  to  see  whether  some 
»  steps  could  not  be  devised  which  he  might  move  of  his  own  accord  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  as  his  King  desired  nothing  more  than  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  The  Queen  appointed  the  persons  I  have 
mentioned  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Ambassador  pointed  out  to  them 
the  evil  results  that  might  accrue  if  steps  towards  harmony  were  not 
taken,  and  they  proposed  that  the  (jueen  of  Scotland  ought  to  listen 
to  her  subjects'  demands  and  give  them  complete  assurance  that  no 
proceedings  would  be  taken  against  them,  but  that  religious  matters 
should  remain  as  they  were  without  any  alteration.  The  duke  of 
Chatelh^rault  should  be  satisfied  for  the  injury  done  him  by  the 
Queen  in  proclaiming  her  husband  King,  even  before  his  marriage, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  Duke's  right — and  other  things  of  the 
same  sort.  The  Ambassador,  however,  infers  from  what  passed  at  the 
interview,  and  that  between  the  envoy  and  this  Queen,  that  nothing 
will  be  done,  and  so  he  writes  to  his  master.  He  advises  him  to 
send  one  of  his  Council  to  deal  with  this  matter,  and  thinks  that 
Lausac  would  be  best  fitted  for  the  task.  He  thinks  his  King  may 
do  this.*  The  Ambassador  has  acted  wisely  in  this  matter  because 
a  settlement  depends  very  much  more  on  the  people  here  than  upon 
the  rebels  themselves,  who  I  am  told  have  here  secretly  a  Scotsman 
to  represent  them  both  to  solicit  aid  and  to  convey  instructions  and 
advice. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke  and 
the  marquis  of  Northampton  arrived  here,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
having  come  post  the  previous  day.  Their  coming  as  I  understand 
is  more  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  the  decisions  to  be 
adopted  than  for  their  own  advice  to  be  taken,  and  I  believe  they 
would  much  rather  have  remained  at  home  if  pressure  had  not  been 
put  upon  them. 

The  French  Ambassador  says  he  clearly  told  the  Queen  and  her 
Council  that  if  these  Scotch  dissensions  continue,  and  she  helps  the 
rebels,  his  King  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  giving  his  support  to  the 
queen  of  Scotland.  Neither  the  Queen  nor  her  Ministers,' however, 
have  mentioned  this  to  me,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  told  them  so 
plainly  as  he  says.  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  from  what  I  hear 
that  his  King  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  two  countries  on  bad 
terms  with  each  other,  and  all  this  action  is   nothing  but  deceit. 

*  Note  in  the  King's  handwriting — "  I  do  not  recollect  if  Diego  de  Guzman  was  advised 
of  the  answer  I  gave  to  the  man  that  was  here  as  to  whether  I  was  willing  that  his 
master  and  mistress  should  have  recourse  to  others  besides  myself.  If  he  was  not  advised 
I  think  he  should  be  informed  of  it,  and  this  may  therefore  be  done  in  the  next  letter  to 
him." 
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I  am  told  also  that  they  (the  Councillors)  are  summoned  to  consider 
wha,t  had  better  be  done  both  in  Scotch  and  Irish  affairs,  as  John 
O'Neil  has  taken  three  castles,  two  belonginsr  to  this  Queen  and  the 
other  to  a  private  person,  and  that  certain  islands  he  took  from  the 
Scots  lately,  on  the  statement  that  he  seized  them  for  this  Queen,  he 
now  claims  for  his  own;  He  has  troops  with  him,  and  Harry 
Sidney  has  not  gone  yet  to  take  charge  of  the  Government. 

They  have  also  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  Bruges  conference  and 
the  resolutions  adopted.  They  met  this  morning,  but  were  not  more 
than  an  hour  in  deliberation.  The  Council  is  called  for  this  afternoon 
(they  are  all  here),  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  signs  it  will  be 
resolved,  if  it  is  not  already  done,  to  help  the  rebels,  because  they  are 
Protestants.  The  motive  is  the  fear  that  if  things  settle  down  there 
and  the  Queen  does  not  help  them,  she  will  receive  no  support  from 
them  on  religious  questions  if  any  movement  of  Catholics  should  take 
place.  On  the  19th  instant  the  Admiral  went  to  Rochester,  where 
the  Queen's  ships  are,  taking  with  him  Winter  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  navy  and  other  officials  to  inspect  the  fleet.  On  the  21st 
instant  they  returned,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not 
made  any  fresh  preparations  or  engaged  a  single  sailor.  Public 
rumour  and  evident  signs  all  show  apparently  that  aid  will  be 
furnished  to  the  rebels,  but  still  I  do  not  believe  it  myself  because  of 
the  want  of  men,  lack  of  money  here,  and  other  reasons,  and  although 
these  people  may  be  blind,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  see  thus  much,  but 
still  people  cannot  see  pitfalls  sometimes  until  they  are  in  them. 
The  marquis  of  Baden,  husband  of  Cecilia,  was  with  the  Queen  for 
about  two  hours  a  few  days  ago,  and  they  summoned  a  German  he 
has  in  his  train,  who  they  say  is  a  soldier,  and  who  was  with  them 
the  next  day  and  passed  the  whole  morning  with  Cecil.  I  am  told 
the  matter  under  consideration  was  the  raising  of  some  German 
troops. 

A  man  who  was  left  behind  by  the  English  Ambassador  in  Madrid, 
writes,  I  am  told,  that  your  Majesty  is  sending  hither  the  Count  de 
Feria  with  another  great  personage  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  treat  of 
the  Archduke's  marriage.  It  was  so  generally  spoken  of  that  the 
French  Ambassador,  who  is  so  anxious  to  hinder  it,  came  in  a  great 
haste  to  ask  me  if  I  had  heard  of  the  Count's  coming.  I  replied 
that  he  was  the  first  person  who  had  mentioned  it  to  me,  which  was 
quite  true,  although  I  have  since  heard  that  it  was  general  talk  and 
had  been  much  commented  upon. 

I  have  heard  from  the  Emperor's  late  Ambassador  here  that  he 
expected  to  arrive  in  Vienna  on  the  10th. 

At  the  Council  meeting  which  I  wrote  was  to  take  place  this 
afternoon  there  were  present  the  Chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earls  of  Arundel,  and  Pembroke,  and  Lord  Robert,  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  the  Treasurer,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Vice-Chamberlain, 
Admiral,  Cecil,  and  the  Controller.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover  what  was  resolved,  but  I  am  told  that  as  they  came  out 
Cecil  and  the  Admiral  said  to  the  Treasurer  that  in  any  case  he 
must  at  once  find  money  to  fit  out  the  ships.  —  London,  24th 
September  1565. 
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25  Sept.    322.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silya. 

Although  all  your  letters  have  been  received  up  to  those  of  7th 
and  13th  of  August,  and  I  have  been  glad  to  learn  their  contents, 
they  will  not  be  answered  in  this,  but  by  another  courier  we  intend 
to  despatch  in  a  few  days  by  Flanders.  The  present  is  ouly  to 
inform  you  that  the  Queen,  my  wife,  having  been  to  meet  her  mother 
and  brothers  in  Bayonne,  for  the  purposes  which  I  wrote  to  you  for 
the  information  of  the  queen  of  England,  she  was  received  and 
entertained  with  all  love  and  affection  by  them,  and  returned  hither 
in  good  health  by  God's  grace.  It  is  tme  that  certain  propositions 
for  alliances  by  marriage  were  made  to  her,  but  as  they  were  not 
even  listened  to  on  our  part  no  account  thereof  is  sent  to  you.  We 
have  thought  well  to  advise  you  as  to  what  passed  at  these  inter- 
views, so  that  you  may  relate  the  same  to  the  Queen,  and  she  may 
see  we  pay  her  due  attention.  Take  particular  notice  of  her  reply, 
and  advise  me  of  it  in  your  next.  The  letters  sent  to  me  and  to  the 
Queen,  my  wife,  were  duly  received  from  you,  and  on  another 
occasion  you  will  be  informed  of  the  decision  taken  respecting  them, 
as  there  has  hitherto  been  no  time.  You  will,  however,  take  the 
best  means  you  can  to  inform  the  queen  of  Scotland  how  glad  I 
have  been  to  receive  her  letters,  and  to  see  that  she  remains  firm 
and  constant  to  the  Catholic  religion.  She  must  try  to  keep  friendly 
with  the  queen  of  England  and  with  her  own  subjects  to  the  best  of 
her  ability.  1  will  reply  very  shortly  to  the  letters  she  sends  me 
through  you. 

Having  written  thus  far  I  received  you  letters  of  20th  and  22nd 
(27th  ?)  August  and  3rd  September,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  great 
diligence  you  display  in  endeavouring  to  stop  the  piracies  at  sea 
committed  by  Englishmen,  and  to  have  properly  punished  those  who 
have  been  apprehended,  although  the  Duchess  has  not  yet  advised  me 
of  the  details  you  say  you  have  written  her.  She  will  no  doubt  do 
so  by  a  courier,  whom  I  hear  she  has  despatched,  and  consequently 
have  no  more  to  say  to  you  on  the  point  at  present,  except  to  urge 
upon  you  to  continue  your  efibrts  as  heretofore  to  get  the  ^vil 
remedied,  as  is  vitally  necessary,  because  otherwise  we  must  look  out 
for  a  remedy  ourselves,  since  we  cannot  allow  our  subjects  to  continue 
to  suffer  as  they  are  doing. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  my  sister,  the  Duchess,  sent  the 
count  and  countess  of  Mansfeldt  to  accompany  the  princess  of 
Parma*  to  Flanders.  I  am  advised  that  they  embarked  on  the 
15  th  instant,  and  I  trust  the  Lord  will  give  them  a  prosperous 
voyage  and  speedy  arrival  to  the  States.  I  understand  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  will  take  place  shortly,  and  as  I  naturally  wish  some 
person  to  be  present  thereat  in  my  name,  not  being  able  in  con- 
sequence of  my  other  engagements  to  attend  personally,  as  I  could 

"■  This  was  Marie,  daughter  of  Prince  Edward  of  Portugal,  by  Isabel  of  Braganza.  She 
was  chosen  by  PhiHp  to  be  the  wife  of  young  Alexander  Fariieso,  his  favourite  nephew, 
the  son  of  Margaiet,  ducheHS  of  Parma.  The  bridegroom  had  been  taken  home  from 
Spain  to  the  Netherlands  some  months  before  by  Coimt  Egmout  when  he  returned 
from  his  fateful  mission,  and  the  bride  was  conveyed  from  Lisbon  by  a  Flemish  fleet, 
commanded  by  Count  Mansfeldt.  A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  marriage  will 
be  found  in  Strada,  De  bello  Belgico. 
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have  desired,  I  have  decided  that  you  shall  represent  me,  because  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  do  so  gladly,  and  your  presence  will  be  agree- 
able to  all.  I  therefore  request  you,  when  you  receive  advice  from 
my  sister  that  the  marriage  is  to  take  place,  to  obtain  due  leave  of 
that  Queen  for  the  few  days  necessary,  and  go  to  Brussels  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  at  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  as  my  repre- 
sentative, so  that  all  may  be  carried  out  with  fitting  dignity  and 
ceremony.  After  visiting  the  Duchess  and  the  Prince*  you  will  call 
and  pay  your  respects  to  my  cousin  the  Princess.  You  will  tell  her 
how  delighted  I  should  have  been  to  attend  her  wedding  personally, 
and  you  will  present  her  in  my  name  with  a  jewel  which  the  Prince 
of  Ebolit  will  arrange  for  you.  After  the  ceremony  you  will  take 
leave  and  return  at  once  to  your  post,  and  let  your  absence  be  for  as 
few  days  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  affairs  under  your  charge  may 
not  suffer. — Wood  (of  Segovia),  25th  September  1565. 

1  Oct.     323.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

On  the  24<th  ultimo  I  wrote  your  Majesty  that  the  Queen's  Council 
had  met  on  that  day  with  those  who  had  been  absent  and  were 
specially  summoned,  and  that  they  had  commenced  tlie  consideration 
of  the  subjects  they  had  in  hand,  the  resolution  in  regard  to  which, 
however,  I  had  not  been  able  to  learn  except  that,  on  leaving,  the 
Treasurer  had  been  told  by  Cecil  and  the  Admiral  to  have  money 
provided  for  the  ships.  This  was  true,  but  I  have  since  heard  that 
it  was  only  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  fitting  out  those  which 
were  sent  out  to  clear  the  seas  of  pirates  and  thieves.  What  passed 
in  the  Council  from  the  24<th,  when  they  commenced  the  consideration 
of  Scotch  affairs,  wntil  the  26th,  when  they  arrived  at  a  decision,  was 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  who  were  previously  here  addressed 
a  long  discourse  to  the  new  comers  through  Cecil,  in  which  were  set 
forth  the  complaints  which  this  Queen  has  against  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  the  insult  she  had  offered  her  by  marrying  without 
consulting  her,  after  having  promised  she  would  not  do  so,  and  above 
all  ivith  a  subject  of  this  Queen.  He  enur)ierated  other  things  which 
the  said  Queen  had  done  against  the  realm,  and  stated  his  view  of 
the  claims  made  by  her  to  the  crown;  that  she  had  asked  the 
Pope's  aid,  and  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  against  any 
eventuality.  He  told  the  Council  also  that  Yaxley, %  who  I  wrote 
to  your  Majesty  went  by  way  of  Flanders  to  Scotland,  had  gone 
on  behalf  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  on  a  mission  to 
your  Majesty.  Notwithstanding  thai,  the  Queen  had  been  told  by 
persons  of  authority  not  to  trust  to  the  French.  The  decision  was 
that  this  Queen  will  send  a  person  of  position  to  discuss  with  the 
queen  of  Scotland  the  whole  question  at  issue,  and  if  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  in  accordance  ivith  reason  and  justice,  an  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  settle  with  the  rebels  and  pacify  the  whole  country. 

*  Alexander  Famese,  prince  of  Parma  and  Plaoentia  in  right  of  his  mother  the 
Duchess. 

t  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  count  of  Melito. 

%  Note  in  the  King's  handwriting — "  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has  written  that  this  man 
"  is  coming,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  mentions  it  here,  it  would  appear  to  be 
"  quite  generally  known." 
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In  the  meanwhile  money  will  be  raised  and  all  warlike  prepara- 
tions will  be  pushed  forward  loith  diligence  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  war  if  an  arrangement  cannot  he  arrived  at  and  the  whole 
question  peacefully  settled.  The  Queen  and  the  Councillors  who 
were  already  here  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  vjere  in  favour 
of  extending  help  to  the  rebels  and  breaking  friendship  at  once, 
hut  the  other  course  has  been  adopted  on  the  representation  of  some  of 
the  newly-arrived  Councillors  that  it  would  appear  very  bad  to  all 
the  world  to  help  the  Scottish  rebels  as  they  had  helped  the  French 
rebels,  which  they  had  done  without  gaining  anything  but  the  trouble. 
The  Queen  desired  three  or  four  days  to  consider  the  appointment  of 
jjersons  who  were  to  carry  out  the  decision  ami  other  points,  and  on 
the  27th  the  French  Ambassador  was  with  her  and  he  tells  me  he  dis- 
cusses these  matters  with  her  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  what  they 
were  treated  in  the  Council.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  the  reason  why 
he  had  gone  to  the  palace,  which  was  tq  relate  to  the  Queen  the  answer 
sent  him  by  the  queen  of  Scotland  by  one  of  her  gentlemen,  luho  went 
to  France  and  passed  through  here  on  the  26th,  to  a  letter  he  had 
written  to  her  respecting  the  person  this  Queen  was  going  to  send 
to  her  in  company  with  the  king  of  France's  gentleman,  as  related 
in  my  former  letters.  She  said  in  Jier  reply  that  she  would  be  very 
glad  for  the  king  of  France  to  consider  the  differences  which  existed 
between  her  and  the  queen  of  England,  and  would  willivgly  agree 
to  anything  reasonable,  but  as  regarded  her  own  rebellious  subjects 
she  had  no  desire  for  the  interference  of  this  Queen  in  her  affairs, 
as  she  (the  queen  of  Scotland)  wished  to  punish  tliem,  as  it  was  her 
duty  to  do.  The  Ambassador  told  this  Queen  that  although  lie  had 
no  instructions  to  say  so,  he  was  informed  that  she  was  making 
preparations  to  commence  war  against  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and, 
as  in  the  treaties  of  friendship  between  his  King  and  her  the  queen 
of  Scotland  was  included,  he  begged  her  to  have  the  clauses  examined 
so  that  nothing  should  he  done  in  contravention  of  them.  The  Queen 
answered  him  that  she  should  do  nothing  against  the  treaties,  and  it 
was  rather  the  queen  of  Scotland  who  had  violated  them.  What  the 
Atnbassador  tells  me  appears  contrary  to  his  proposals  to  the 
Council,  but  softer  than  his  previous  statements  to  me  on  the  matter, 
to  tfte  effect  that  he  had  plainly  told  the  Queen  that  the  King  his 
nnaster  could  not  avoid  helping  the  queen  of  Scotland  if  he  saw  her  in 
need.  But  neither  Frenchmen  nor  their  statements  can  be  trusted 
in  anything,  for  they  only  think  of  their  own  aims.  This 
Ambassador  has  told  me  soTne  things  that  have  turned  out  true, 
perhaps  because  I  make  a  show  of  being  very  confidential  with  him,, 
and  take  care  to  tell  him  on  all  occasions  things  that  can  be  told 
without  inconvenience,  giving  him  to  understand  always  that  your 
Majesty  has  ordered  me  to  do  so. 

The  person  who  informed  me  that  the  aid  of  France  was  proposed 
to  the  Council  in  this  business  is  trustworthy  and  credible.  It  may 
be  that  the  offer  was  made  to  incline  them  towards  an  arrangement, 
or  it  possibly  may  not  be  true  that  the  French  themselves  made 
it.  At  this  juncture,  however,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  nwoy  have 
offered  their  help  on  certain  conditions  in  order  that  the  Queen 
onight  be  prevented  from,  deciding  to  marry  the  Archduke,  seeing 
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that  she  is  pressed  principally  at  present  in  matters  upon  which  the 
French  have  their  eyes  fixed,  and  they  are  especially  anxious  to 
prevent  the  mfirriage  taking  place.  The  envoy  from  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  who,  as  I  have  said,  arrived  here  on  the  2Qth,  belongs  to 
her  Council.  He  has  gone  on  to  France,  but  did  not  see  me  or  bring 
me  any  letter,  but  brought  one  for  the  French  Ambassador  written 
by  the  Queen  in  answer  to  that  which  he  had  written  her.  The 
Ambassador  ashed  for  a  pa,ssport  for  him,  but  they  kept  him  under 
arrest  for  a  day,  as  he  sent  to  inform  me,  in  reprisal  for  the 
imprisonment  of  Tamworth,  who  was  the  Englishman  they  detained 
in  Scotland  because  he  would  not  have  a  passport  signed  by  the 
King.  The  reason  they  gave,  however,  for  detaining  this  Scot 
was  that,  according  to  the  treaties  in  force  between  the  two 
countries,  no  person  is  allowed  to  pass  from  England  to  Scotland 
or  from  Scotland  to  England  without  bearing  a  private  letter  from 
one  Qtoeen  to  the  other.  This  in  fact  is  so,  but  it  is  not  customary  to 
enfore  it,  but  to  write  to  the  Governors  of  the  frontier  provinces,  as  ■ 
this  gentleman  says  they  did  in  his  case.  He  left  yesterday 
morning  and  sent  me  word  thai  his  King  and  Queen  had  all  the 
troops  they  needed,  and  woidd  very  shortly  entirely  scatter  the  rebels. 
He  also  said  it  was  true  that  Yaxley  and  a  Scotsman  had  left  for 
Spain  to  see  your  Majesty,  and  that  the  bishop  of  (Glasgow  ?)  goes  to 
Rome. 

It  is  said  here  that  this  Queen  has  sent  300  harquebussiers  to  the 
rebels,  and  that  they  had  gone  by  way  of  Berwick.  This  gentleman 
now  sends  to  tell  wie  that  they  have  not  entered,  and  could  not  enter 
even  if  there  were  more  of  them,  as  a  good  guard  was  kept  to 
prevent  their  passage.  The  French  Ambassador  told  me  for  certain 
yesterday  afternoon,  that  they  had  passed  over,  but  the  Scot  is  most 
likely  to  know,  as  he  comes  from  there. 

They  tell  me  that  this  Queen  is  sending  an  Ambassador  to  reside 
in  your  Majesty's  Court,  as  they  say  the  man  who  is  there  is  not 
treated  as  he  used  to  be,  and  is  not  allotued  to  perform  his  devotions 
according  to  the  custom  here. 

The  Queen  still  shows  favour  to  Lord  Robert  in  public,  but  many 
people  say  that  he  no  longer  occupies  the  place  he  usfd  to,  and  the 
show  of  favour  is  to  conceal  the  change.  Heneage,  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  keeps  his  position,  and  as  I  have  fulfilled  my  obligations 
towards  Leicester  as  regards  his  marriage,  and  he  has  not  again 
mentioned  the  subject  to  m,e,  I  dissemble.  I  have  shown  him  on 
your  Majesty's  behalf,  and  in  as  cordial  terms  as  I  could,  that  you 
sympathised  with  him,,  until  we  see  how  the  Archduke's  affair  will 
end,  and  time  will  show  what  is  best  to  be  done  afterwards.  If 
things  prosper  with  him  my  negligence  can  be  blamed  for  not 
making  more  effort  in  his  favour,  which  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  do,  as  his  enemies  and  rivals,  who  are  many,  are  also  mostly 
Catholics  attached  to  your  Majesty's  interest,  and  some  of  the 
principal  people  in  the  country,  and  also  as  the  Archdulce's 
business  is  pending  in  its  present  condition  and  an  answer 
expected. 

John  Hawkins  is  a  captain  who,  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  went 
to  Guinea  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the 
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2Bth  ultimo.  Having  made  his  voyage  to  Guinea  and  taken  slaves 
there,  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  ^vhere  they  say  by 
leave  of  the  Governor  he  traded  with  the  Spaniards,  and  brings  over 
50,000  ducats  in  gold  and  some  pearls,  hides,  and  sugar,  as  the 
payment  for  his  slaves.  On  his  return  he  touched  at  Florida,  where 
he  found  some  Frenchmen  luho  bought  a  vessel  of  him  and  20 
barrels  of  flour  to  retv,rn  to  France.  These  FrencJimen  were  the 
rest  of  those  who  had  gone  there,  as  70  of  them  who  had  gone  to 
Cuba  and  Jamaica  in  search  of  provisions  were  all  caught  and 
hanged  in  Jamaica,  so  that  not  a  single  Frenchman  remjxined  in 
Florida.  If  Hawkins  tells  the  truth  about  having  permission  from 
the  Governor  to  trade  freely  in  those  islands,  it  would  cause  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  unless  ineasures  be  taken  to  prevent  it  in 
future,  because  the  greed  of  these  people  is  such  that  they  might 
arrange  to  alivays  undertake  similar  voyages,  and  besides  usurping 
the  trade  of  those  who  traffic  under  your  Majesty's  license,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  ship  njuould  be  safe  if  they  wei-e  strong  enough  to  take 
it.  I  will  try  to  get  information  on  this  point  and  advise  your 
Majesty. 

Yesterday  the  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  sister  was  christened  in 
the  Palace  Chapel,  the  Queen  being  godmother,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  duke  of  NorfoUc  godfathers.  The  ceremony  was 
very  grand,  as  your  Majesty  will  see  by  an  account  vihich  is  enclosed 
herewith. — London,  1st  October  1565. 

8  Oct.     324.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  a  despatch  from  the  duchess 
of  Parma,  with  a  letter  from  her  to  the  Queen,  respecting  the  pre- 
vention of  the  robberies  at  sea,  which  she  continually  treats  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  vigilance,  and  care,  as  the  case  demands.  As 
I  understand,  the  Queen  desires  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  the 
Ministers  do  not  always  carry  out  orders,  especially  when  they  have 
a  share  in  the  spoil.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark, 
as  I  am  doing. 

Certain  measures  have  been  ordered  now  which,  if  they  are  carried 
out  faithfully,  will  do  much  good,  but  in  my  opinion  a  complete 
remedy  cannot  be  expected,  seeing  the  greed  of  these  people,  their 
extravagant  expenditure,  and  their  bad  system  of  government, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  their  want  of  conscientiousness. 

I  had  audience  yesterday,  aad  found  the  marquis  of  Baden  in 
the  presence  chamber.  He  came  to  speak  to  me,  and  said  before  all 
those  present  that  he  was  deeply  bound  to  serve  your  Majesty,  in 
wliose  employment  he  had  already  been,  and  from  whom  he  had 
received  much  grace  and  favour,  which  he  could  never  fail  to 
acknowledge.  I  thanked  him  on  your  Majesty's  behalf,  and,  after 
having  conferred  with  the  Queen  on  the  matter  I  have  mentioned, 
as  I  write  more  in  detail  to  the  Duchess,  I  satisfied  her  on  her 
Highness'  behalf  as  to  the  statement  she  had  heard  about  our  having 
arranged  to  send  arms  and  ammunition  to  Scotland.  She  seemed 
quite  satisfied,  and  said  she  had  not  believed  it,  and  only  told  me 
out  of  her  regard  for  me.  I  said  the  reason  why  suspicion  had  been 
cast  upon  me  was  because  the  queen  of  Scotland  was  a  Catholic,  but 
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that  was  no  reason  why  I  should  cease  to  serve  her  (the  queen  of 
England),  as  from  her  great  intelligence,  and  from  words  I  had 
often  heard,  I  understood  she  did  not  differ  in  that  respect  much 
from  the  queen  of  Scotland,  although  for  certain  i-easons  she  did  not 
show  it  so  much.  She  did  not  deny  it,  but  said  some  words  of 
acquiescence.  I  should,  however,  like  to  be  more  sure  of  it,  as  would 
the  Catholics  in  this  country. 

She  called  the  earl  of  Leicester,  showing  him  favour  as  usual,  and 
asked  me,  "  Do  you  know  this  gentleman  ? "  I  answered  that  it  was 
so  long  since  I  saw  him  that  I  might  well  have  forgotten  him. 
"  What ! "  said  the  Queen,  "  is  he  so  presumptious  that  he  fails  to 
wait  upon  you  every  day  ? "  We  were  talking  thus  for  a  time  until 
the  hour  arrived  for  visiting  the  king  of  Sweden's  sister,  and  the 
Queen  asked  me  whether  1  would  go.  I  answered  that  I  would 
attend  her.  She  went  by  water,  and  for  a  time  only  she  and  I  were 
together  in  the  cabin  of  her  barge,  until  at  length  she  called 
Heneage  and  spoke  to  him  secretly  and  very  closely,  and  afterwards 
told  me  that  she  was  telling  him  he  must  learn  German.  This  was 
to  lead  me  to  infer  that  she  was  saying  something  to  him  about  the 
Archduke.  I  had  told  her  that  the  Emperor's  late  Ambassador  here 
arrived  at  Vienna  on  the  11th  ultimo,  but  she  did  not  seem  very 
eager  to  discuss  the  matter.  She  approached  the  Swedish  princess 
with  great  professions  of  affection  and  embraces^  and  I  then  went  up 
to  speak  to  her.  They  remained  standing  for  a  time'  until  a  stool 
had  been  brought  for  me,  and  continued  with  small-talk  and  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  each  other,  and  the  Swede  paid  me  some 
compliments,  saying  how  great  was  the  obligation  of  herself  and  her 
husband  towards  your  Majesty  for  the  grace  and  favour  you  had 
shown  him.  This  with  much  modesty  and  fair  words,  and  with  so 
gracious  a  manner  that  her  high  breeding  is  very  apparent. 

As  the  Queen  was  leaving  I  received  advice  from  the  duchess  of 
Parma  of  the  retreat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  from  Malta,  and  the 
Queen,  this  lady,  and  the  rest  of  those  present,  appeared  to  rejoice 
greatly  thereat.  Thanks  be  to  God,  to  Whom  all  is  due,  for  this 
great  and  universal  boon.  Your  Majesty  should  give  infinite 
thanks  to  Him  for  having  chosen  you  to  be  the  means,  as  you  have 
been  and  will  be,  to  defend  the  faithful  and  [Tomote  the  Catholic 
faith. 

Although  the  Queen  went  by  water  on  her  visit,  she  returned  by 
road  in  a  coach  with  her  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  She  said  we  are 
three  of  us  in  this  coach,  and  some  people  would  make  us  out  to  be 
four,  meaning  by  that  that  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  was  pregnant. 
I  answered  that  her  people  were  right  in  wishing  it  were  so,  upon 
which  sh6  said,  "  And  you ;  whom  do  you  wish  it  was  by  ? " 
I  replied  that  I  was  so  anxious  to  please  her  that  I  would  not 
venture  to  determine  until  she  let  me  know  her  own  wishes.  As  I 
have  said,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  was  with  her,  who  has  favoured 
the  suit  of  the  Archduke,  and  by  their  side  was  the  equerry,  who  is 
a  creature  of  Iiord  Robert.  The  latter,  as  he  recently  told  me, 
must  have  lost  all  hope.     There  is  so  much  change  here  that  it  is 
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quite  bewildering,  and  the  Queen's  question  must  have  had  some 
aim. 

Scotch  affairs  remain  in  the  condition  previously  advised.  I  am 
again  assured,  in  the  most  positive  way,  that  no  help  will  be  given 
to  the  Scotch  rebels  by  this  Queen,  and  this  being  so,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  disturb  that  Queen  much.  Nothing  has  been  done  yet  in 
the  matter  of  appointing  persons  to  treat  with  the  Scotch  Queen,  as 
liad  been  arranged  here  by  this  Queen.  The  question  is  to  be  again 
discussed  to-day,  as  all  the  time  has  been  taken  up  lately  in 
arranging  the  despatch  of  the  Viceroy  to  Ireland,  as  John  O'Neil  is 
troubling  them,  and,  besides  the  castles  already  mentioned,  he  has 
taken  another  fort  belonging  to  the  Queen.  They  thought  here  he 
would  raze  it  to  the  ground,  but  he  has  not  done  so,  but  on  the 
contrarj^  has  manned  it  with  troops,  which  has  caused  considerable 
dissatisfaction  here. 

I  have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  fresh  about  Hawkins' 
voyage,  except  that  he  traded  in  Jamaica  and  Tierra  Firme,  with 
license  of  the  Governors,  which  seems  incredible  to  me.  The  truth 
cannot  be  concealed,  as  steps  are  being  taken  in  various  quarters  to 
discover  the  real  facts. 

Stukeley,  respecting  whom  your  Majesty  has  been  informed,  has 
had  an  interview  with  me,  and  says  he  had  an  understanding  with 
Bishop  Quadra  when  he  left  here  on  his  voyage  to  Florida,  and  that 
certain  steps  were  taken  at  the  time  to  advise  your  Majesty.  He 
again  gave  me  to  understand  the  ardent  desire  he  had  to  serve  your 
Majesty,  and  he  assured  me  the  aim  and  object  that  these  people  had 
in  sending  the  expedition  was  to  build  a  fort  there,  so  that  if  the 
land  was  rich  and  fertile  they  might  have  their  foot  in  it  to  trade,  and 
in  the  contrary  case,  to  have  a  centre  of  operations  to  rob  the  other 
ships  that  go  that  way.  The  Spaniards  here  tell  me  that  this  man  is 
a  Catholic,  and  has  always  shown  great  desire  to  serve  your  Majesty. 
He  is  being  detained  here  for  certain  goods  taken  from  a  Portuguese 
in  a  French  vessel,  which  he  brought  out  from  Bayona  in  Galicia. 
So  far  a.s  violating  the  port  is  concerned  to  capture  an  enemy's  ship, 
that  is  not  thought  much  of  here  in  accordance  xvith  their  laws.  He 
says  Sidney  is  very  anxious  to  take  him  to  Ireland  in  consequence 
of  his  great  friendship  with  John  O'Neil,  by  means  of  whicli  he 
thinks  for  certain  that,  in  case  your  Majesty  were  so  pleased,  he 
could  effect  something  in  that  island.  I  did  not  reply  to  this,  and 
he  then  asked  me  to  think  it  ovei-,  as  he  wished  to  be  of  service  to 
your  Majesty,  and  had  discussed  the  matter  ])reviously  with  Bishop 
Quadra.  With  regard  to  Florida,  I  quite  believe  that  the  French 
have  been  as  anxious  to  obtain  a  footing  there  as  these  people,  more 
for  the  purpose  of  being  on  the  track  of  ships  from  New  Spain  and 
Peru  than  for  any  other  reason,  but  what  is  expedient  to  be  done  is 
to  get  the  trade  away  from  them  by  every  possible  means  in  those 
parts,  and  to  let  no  one  pass  without  license  from  your  Majesty 
under  heavy  penalties.  This  is  easier  said  than  done  in  so  great  a 
sea,  but  they  say  that  if  a  good  watch  were  kept  at  the  island  of 
Dominica  much  could  be  effected,  as  it  is  in  the  passage. — London, 
8th  October  i  565. 
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13  Oct.     325.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  French  Ambassador  yesterday  received  letters  from  his  King, 
but  the  courier  must  have  loitered,  as  they  are  dated  the  27th 
ultimo.  He  also  has  others  o£  the  same  date  from  Scotland  from 
the  gentleman  who,  as  I  wrote,  went  thither. 

The  Ambassador  tells  me  that  the  Queen  (of  Scotland)  received 
him  (the  envoy)  with  great  pleasure,  but  would  listen  to  no  talk 
of  agreement  with  the  rebels,  as  she  is  determined  to  punish  them, 
and  has  ordered  her  forces  to  be  mustered  for  the  first  of  this 
month.  He  says  he  writes  no  further  particulars,  except  about 
that  Queen's  complaints  of  the  queen  of  England.  The  Ambassador 
was  with  this  Queen  yesterday  complaining  of  robberies  committed 
by  the  pirates  on  Frenchmen.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  his 
complaints  and  mine  will  have,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
something  will  come  of  them  according  to  promise. 

He  also  tells  me  that  he  understood,  both  from  what  she  had 
said  and  from  other  quarters,  that  she  did  not  intend  to  aid  the 
Scottish  rebels,  and  he  had  written  to  his  King  to  that  effect.  He 
asked  her  if  he  could  convey  the  intelligence  positively,  as  he  was 
sure  his  master  would  rejoice  thereat,  and  she  had  answered  him 
that  she  would  not  help  them  unless  her  own  interests  were 
touched,  and  if  she  did  so  it  would  be  openly.  Whenever  she 
speaks  of  this  she  leaves  the  door  open  and  avoids  pledging  herself. 
She  told  the  Ambassador  that  the  Scottish  Queen  had  sent  Yaxley 
to  your  Majesty,  and  said  that  it  was  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of 
alarming  her.  He  tells  me  that  he  assured  the  Queen  on  his  King's 
behalf  that  if  the  Scottish  Queen  should  attempt  to  enter  England 
he  will  not  help  her,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  English  entering 
Scotland. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Scottisii  rebels  having  heard  that  this 
Queen  was  determined  not  to  help  the.n;i  as  they  had  expected  at 
first,  the  earl  of  Murray  wrote  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  saying  that 
he  was  not  and  never  had  been  her  enemy  or  a  rebel  to  the  Crown, 
and  would  not  be  so,  but  that  ho  could  not  recognise  Lord  Darnley 
as  King.  As  soon  as  the  Queen  saw  the  letter  and  knew  where  the 
Earl  was  she  not  only  despatched  the  troops  she  thought  necessary 
to  crush  him,  but  also  sent  him  a  letter  saying  that  his  words  showed 
plainly  that  he  was  a  bastard,  a  rebel,  and  a  traitor  to  the  Crown, 
and  he  would  soon  know  that  she  held  him  as  such.  When  the 
Queen's  troops  came  up  with  him  they  attacked  and  killed  six  or 
seven  hundred  of  his  men  and  the  rest  fled,  he  himself  retiring  to  a 
place  called  Carlisle,  on  the  frontier  of  this  country.  It  is  not  yet 
known  what  became  of  the  rest  of  them. 

I  have  received  this  news  from  two  persons  who  are  worthy  of  all 
credit,  although  the  Queen  told  the  French  Ambassador  yesterday 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  it.  They  k6ep  it  very  close  here.  Those 
who  have  charge  of  the  finances  met  this  morning  in  the  Chancellor's 
house,  and  orders  were  given  that  the  household  and  other  ofEcers  of 
the  Queen  are  not  to  be  paid,  which  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
troops  are  to  be  raised,  but  there  is  nothing  certain,  and  cannot  be 
in  such  a  changeable  state  of  things  as  this.    They  tell  me  that  one 
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of  the  reasons  why  this  Queen  is  displeased  with  Yaxley's  visit  to 
your  Majesty,  is  that  she  understands  he  has  in  his  possession  an 
original  will  of  her  brother  Edward,  in  which  she  is  declared  a 
bastard. 

The  300  harquebussiers  who,  as  I  wrote,  had  been  sent  from 
Berwick  to  Annan,  although  they  did  not  pass,  will,  it  is  declared, 
go  and  join  the  rebels.  The  question  was  raised  in  the  Council  how 
it  was  thnt,  although  no  resolution  had  been  adopted  to  help  the 
rebels,  these  men  were  sent  out  of  Berwick  for  the  purpose  without 
authority.  I  am  told  that  Cecil  says  he  knows  not  by  whose  orders 
it  was  done,  as  he  has  done  nothing  in  the  matter  and,  nor,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  has  any  other  member  of  the  Council.  They  throw  the 
blame  on  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who  is  at  Berwick,  and  Throgmorton. 
The  work  appears  and  now  they  seek  the  author. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  am  told  that  the  encounter  between  the 
troops  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  and  the  rebels  happened 
in  the  following  way.  The  earl  of  Bothwell,  Admiral  of  the  King- 
dom, who  was  with  2,000  horse,  learuing  that  the  rebels  were 
marching  towards  Carlisle  in  order  to  have  the  English  at  their 
backs,  attacked  and  routed  them,  capturing  some  and  killing  others, 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  enclosed  statement.  The  truth  will 
soon  be  known. — London,  13th  October  1565. 

16  Oct.     326.    The  King  to  Cardinal  Pacheco, 

Simancas,  Answers  his  letter  of  2nd  September.  Has  already  sent  instruc- 
Arid^ieTsla  ^^'^^^  to  Guzman  de  Silva  to  help  the  queen  of  Scots  with  money 
'  secretly,  and  recommends  the  Pope  to  do  the  same.  But  as  secrecy 
will  not  long  be  possible,  he  wishes  the  whole  of  the  help  to  appear 
to  come  from  his  Holiness,  whether  the  aid  be  in  the  ibrm  of  money 
or  paid  troops.  Also  advises  the  Pope  to  send  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  as  he,  Philip,  has  done,  counselling  moderation  and  urging 
her  to  be  most  careful  not  to  let  the  queen  of  England  think  that 
anything  is  being  hatched  against  her  during  her  life. — 16th  October 
1565. 

20  Oct.    327.  The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

In  our  letter  of  25th  September  we  advised  receipt  of  all  your 
letters  up  to  that  of  the  Srd  of  that  nfionth,  which  is  the  latest  we 
have  received.  In  this  letter  all  the  points  contained  in  them  that 
require  answer  shall  be  dealt  with,  and,  beginning  ivith  what  is  of 
most  i'niportance,  zuhich  is  the  question  of  the  aid  which  the  queen  of 
Scotland  sends  to  beg  of  tts,  we  have  read  her  autograph  letter  which 
you  sent  us  and  that  which  she  wrote  to  the  Queen,  my  tuife,  and 
have  considered  the  message  conveyed  to  you  by  her  gentleman. 
Seeing  the  just  causes  and  reasons  why  I  should  help  the  said  Queen 
in  the  trouble  which  surrounds  her,  she  being  so  good  a  Catholic, 
and  80  defenceless,  and  appearing  to  lean  so  much  upon  me,  and  as 
she  needs  my  help  principally  to  preserve  in  her  kingdom  our 
Catholic  faith,  I  have  resolved  to  aid  and  favour  her  with  this  CTid 
very  willingly.  I  answer  to  this  effect  in  the  autograph  letter  luhich 
is  enclosed  in  this,  but  I  thought  vxll  not  to  write  at  length  therein 
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in  case  the  letter  was  intercepted,  and  give  full  directions  to  you, 
which  I  do  below  in  order  that  you  rtxay  convey  the  same  to  the 
queen  of  Scotland.  You  will  therefore,  in  remitting  my  said  letter 
to  the  Queen  by  the  best  and  most  secret  means  you  can  adopt,  inform 
her  that  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  learn  of  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Darnley,  and  cannot  help  f  raising  her  for  having  effected  it  as  the 
duke  of  Alha  fully  conveyed  to  her  Ambassador  by  my  orders  at 
Bayonnc,  as  this  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  m.atch  inost  suitable 
for  her.  That  I  have  been  sorry  to  learn  from  her  letter  and  your 
advices  that  her  vassals  have  begun  to  treat  her  with  disrespect,  and 
if  they  persevere'  in  this  conduct  I  shall  be  very  ivilling  and  glnd 
to  help  her,  and  tvill  do  so  effectively  as  soon  as  the  Queen  advises 
me  that  her  said  vassals  continue  their  insolence  to  an  extent  that 
m,ay  oblige  her  to  appeal  to  arms.  It  will,  however,  be  best  for  all 
parties  that  this  aid  should  be  given  secretly  and  in  the  form  of 
money,  in  order  that  any  other  princes  who  may  be  inclined  to  help 
the  rebels  may  not  be  moved  to  do  so  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Queen  has  our  support.  That  in  case  the  queen  of 
England  should  commence  open  war  with  her  on  the  question  of 
religion  there  is  also  a  very  good  way  in  ivhich  I  can  help  her  (the 
queen  of  Scotland)  more  effectually  by  doing  so  under  cover  of  the 
assistance  which  will  be  given  to  her  by  the  Pope,  as  he  has  com- 
municated to  me,  informing  me  also  of  what  the  queen  of  Scotla,nd 
had  written  him  and  asking  my  opinion  as  to  what  answer  he 
should  send.  He  showed  very  good  will  to  help  her,  and  I  accord- 
ingly answered  him,  praising  this  intention  in  order  to  conjvrm 
him  in  it,  and  told  him  that  J  would  join  with  his  Holiness  in 
defraying  the  cost,  so  that  the  aid  to  he  sent  in  his  name  might  he 
the  more  im,posing.  This  understanding  will  continue  as  long  as 
we  m^ay  consider  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
who  may  rest  in  the  assurance  that  tue  shall  strive  by  every  means 
in  our  power  to  forward  them  in  deference  to  her  virtue  and 
Christian  character,  and  we  shall  he  glad  if  you  will  convey  this  to 
her  for  her  encouragement. 

As  regards  English  affairs,  you  will  convey  to  the  queen  of 
Scotland  my  very  urgent  request  that  she  vnll  proceed  with  great 
tnoderation,  endeavouring  always  to  retain  the  support  of  the  party 
she  has  in  England,  and  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  assist  her  there 
with  such  adherents  as  T  may  have,  but  she  must  try  at  the  same 
time  not  to  irritate  the  queen  of  England,  or  press  her  to  an  extent 
that  may  make  her  strike.  You  will  tell  her  also  that  on  no  account 
in  the  world  do  I  consider  the  present  an  opportune  time  for  driving 
her  to  a  declaration  of  a  successor,  but  that  she  should  keep  the 
discussion  up  briskly  without  'making  her  come  to  a  final  resolution 
until  more  ground  has  been  gained,  and  I  have  placed  myself  in  a 
position  to  help  her  (the  queen  of  Scotland)  more  easily  than  I  can 
at  present.  As  I  so  sincerely  desire  her  happiness  and  welfare,  I 
beseech  her  earnestly  not  to  take  any  decisive  step  in  this  direction 
without  first  advising  and  consulting  me,  and  I  will  always  give 
her  m,y  counsel  so  willingly  and  affectionately,  that  we  hope  the 
action  we  may  adopt  will  be  successful,  and  will  redound  to  the 
service  of  God  through  her  instrumentality. 
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In  order  that  she  {the  queen  of  Scotland)  nnay  recognise  hy  acts 
my  willingness  to  serve  her,  I  have  ordered  to  he  sent  to  you  herewith 
the  credit  you  will  find  enclosed  for  20,000  crowns*  So  that  you 
may  ivith  all  fitting  secrecy  and  adroitness  afford  her  such  succour 
against  the  rehels  as  circumstances  may  render  needful,  without 
telling  her  the  partictdars  of  the  amount  sent  to  you,  but  only  that 
you  have  our  orders  to  aid  her.  You  will  understand  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  you  more  specific  or  clearer  orders  from  here  than 
this,  and  much  must  be  left  to  you,  so  that  as  you  perceive  the  need 
arise  for  help  to  be  extended  to  the  Queen,  you  may  continue  to 
succour  her,  but  the  utmost  secrecy  and  dissimulation  must  he  used 
to  avoid  any  knowledge  of  it  getting  abroad.  You  must  advise  us 
at  once  of  the  state  of  affairs  there,  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  know 
so  that  I  may  help  to  direct  them  into  the  course  'inost  advantageous 
to  her,  and  you  had  better  ask  the  Queen  to  adopt  such  measures  a,s 
will  enable  you  to  obtain  rapid  and  trustworthy  news  to  transmit 
to  me,  that  I  may  send  you  the  instructions  that  may  be  necessary. 
You  will  also  advise  her  that  whatever  action  she  may  take  in 
England,  the  Queen  (Elizabeth)  must  on  no  account  imagine  that 
there  is  any  idea  of  claiming  anything  ivhilst  she  lives,  as  it  would 
greatly  scandalise  her  and  give  her  a  greai  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  just  cause  to  proceed  against  her.  Secrecy  in  this  onatter  being  of 
the  greatest  importance,  you  will  take  note  that  you  are  to  give 
particulars  to  nobody,  but  are  to  state  in  general  tei'ms  that  I  have 
ordered  you  to  reply  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  in  which  the 
queen  of  Scotland  finds  herself,  and  wherever  I  can  help  her  fairly 
without  offending  my  friends  I  will  do  so.  You  must  keep  close  to 
this,  and  not  go  beyond  it  on  any  account  xvhatever. 

We  have  beenm,uch  grieved  at  the  imprisonment  and  ill-treatment 
of  Lady  Margaret  and  the  reason  for  it,  and  I  shall  therefore  be 
glad  if  you  ivill  encourage  her  and  tell  her  what  is  best  to  he  done 
on  all  occasions  as  you  have  hitherto,  and  you  vnll  try  to  keep  on 
good  terms  of  understanding  with  her,  hut  always  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  no  cause  for  the  Qtieen  to  take  offence. 

You  (lid  well  to  aid  the  gentleman  sent  hy  my  brother  the 
Emperor  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  Archduke  Charles  with  the 
Queen  in  confoi'mity  with  our  instructions,  but  the  matter  is  now 
quite  at  an  end,  as  I  am  informed  hy  the  Emperor  that  he  is 
undeceived  and  withdraws  altogether  from  the  business.  You  will 
therefore  say  no  onore  about  it  unless  he  lurite  you  to  the  contrary, 
which  I  do  not  think  he  will. 

As  the  king  of  Sweden's  sister  about  whom  you  write  will  now 
have  a,rrived  to  discuss  the  proposed  marriage  between  her  brother 
and  the  Queen,  you  will  let  rtie  know  the  result  of  the  negotiations, 
although  no  doubt  they  ^mll  end  like  all  the  rest,  and,  as  you  say, 
after  all  she  will  either  not  marry  or  else  marry  Robert,  to  whom 
she  has  always  been  so  much  attached.  You  did  well  in  writing 
fully  about  the  quarrel  he  had  had  with  Heneage,  because  the  tvhole 
affair  and  its  sequel  clearly  show  that  the  Queen  is  in  love  with 
Robert,  and  for  this  reason,  and  in  case  at  last  she  may  take  him 
for  her  husband,  it  ivill  he  very  expedient  to  keep  him  in  hand,  and 

*  Note  in  the  King's  handwriting— "  Find  out  the  amount  from  Erase." 
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maintain  him  in  the  friendliness  he  has  always  shoxun  to  us.  You 
will  therefore  try  as  you  have  hitherto  done  to  effect  this  with  the 
adroitness  and  suavity  which  characterise  you. 

We  note  tvhat  you  say  of  the  offer  which  you  had  heard  the  French 
Ambassador  had  made  frovi  his  master  to  that  Queen — that  if  she 
married  to  his  satisfaction  he  would  help  her  with  money  and 
30,000  men  for  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  It  was  well  to  advise  us 
of  this,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Queen  will  place  as  nnuch 
dependence  upon  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  as  of  others  m,ade 
from  the^  same  quarter.  Still,  if  anything  more  occurs  in  this 
matter  you  will  let  us  know. 

You  will  also  advise  us  {if  you  have  not  already  done  so)  of  the 
decision  adopted  relative  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  fixed  for  the 
4th  instant.  If  the  sitting  takes  place  you  will  endeavour  to  learn 
what  is  discussed  concerning  our  affairs  and  about  Scotland,  and 
inform  us  fully. 

What  you  answered  the  Chancellor  and  Cecil  on  the  subject  of  the 
reply  given  by  our  representatives  at  Bruges  to  those  of  the  Queen 
has  our  approval.  You  will  always  give  an  account  of  these  ^natters 
to  Madam  my  sister  and  proceed  as  she  may  order  you. 

We  have  read  what  you  wrote  to  the  Queen  and  Cecil  and  the 
memorandum  you  sent  them  respecting  the  redress  of  the  damage 
and  robberies  committed  on  our  subjects  at  sea,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  pirates,  together  with  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  future, 
and  we  fully  approve  of  this  and  your  previous  action  i/n  the  maiter. 
As  they  have  given  you  so  fair  an  answer  you  will  keep  them  wp  to 
it,  pressing  them  until  you  see  that  some  good  effect  is  produced  and 
a  remedy  is  provided,  as  m,ay  be  expected  from  my  brotherhood  and 
friendship  with  the  Queen,  as  it  is  neither  fair  nor  reasonable  that 
whilst  we  are  on  our  present  good  terms  her  subjects  should  behave 
so  badly  and  rob  and  maltreat  mine.  You  will  represent  this  to 
her,  and  urge  the  point  until  in  effect  some  adequate  measures  are 
taken  to  redress  the  past  and  prevent  future  robberies,  as  she  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  it  is  against  her  own  dignity  for  her  Ministers  and 
subjects  so  to  fail  in  this  fear  and  respect  as  to  behave  as  they  do 
and,  whilst  on  this  subject  we  viay  say  that  we  approve  of  the  answer 
you  gave  to  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  who  asked  you  to  intercede  for 
Cobham. 

We  note  what  you  say  about  the  ship  of  80  tons  that  had  sailed 
for  Guinea  and  respecting  Captain  Hawkins's  proceedings  in  Florida 
after  he  had  settled  with  the  French  who  were  there.  It  was  well  to 
advise  us  of  this,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  everything  else  you 
inay  learn  respecting  that  province  and  the  rest  of  these  affairs. 

As  regards  Malta,  we  are  sure  you  will  have  already  .heard  of 
our  good  fortune,  and  how  the  Turk  fled  sham.efully  with  great 
damage  from  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  led  by  Bon  Garcia  de 
Toledo  to  the  succour  of  the  Master  and  the  relief  of  that  monastery 
and  island,.  I  have  nevertheless  ordered  a  copy  of  the  letter  from 
the  Master  to  Don  Garcia  to  be  sent  to  you  in  order  that  you  may 
see  it  and  convey  its  contents  to  the  Queen  if  you  think  jit,  as,  from 
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what  you  say  of  her  conversation  on  the  subject,  we  think  she  will 
be  glad  to  know  the  details* — Wood  of  Segovia,  20th  October  1565. 

22  Oct.    328.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

On  the  20th  I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  2oth  ultimo, 
which  with  other  matters  the  Duchess  had  despatched  by  a  courier  on 
the  IBth.  He  was  delayed  on  the  voyage,  as  the  passage  from  Calais 
is  not  always  easy,  as  your  Majesty  is  aware. 

On  the  same  day  I  had  audience  of  the  Queen,  to  whom  (after 
saluting  on  your  Majesty's  behalf)  I  related  what  your  Majesty  had 
ordered  to  be  written  to  me  respecting  the  interviews  between  our 
lady  the  Queen  and  her  mother  and  brothers,  and  the  rejoicings  and 
happiness  they  experienced.  I  said  that  her  Majesty  had  returned 
safely  and  well  without  doing  anything  else,  although  certain 
proposals  for  alliances  and  marriages  were  made  to  her,  but  they 
tvere  not  entertained  or  listened  to  on  your  Majesty's  behalf,  as  I  had 
said  before  the  interview  took  place.  After  she  had  thanked  me 
warmly  and  displayed  greed  pleasure  at  the  detailed  account  your 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  give  her,  she  said  that  although  she  was 
sure,  and  always  had  been,  that  nothing  more  would  take  place  at  the 
interviews  than  what  I  had  said,  still  she  was  glad  to  hear  my  fresh 
assv/rance  because  she  had  been  told  to  the  contrary,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  marriage,  which  had  suiprised  her,  as  she  understood 
he  luas  older  than  she  was,  without  saying  to  whom  she  referred,  she 
herself  had  refused  for  tlmt  very  reason,  and  she  thought  she  would 
do  the  same.  I  Ivad  no  doubt  she  xuished  to  indicate  the  princess  of 
Portugal,  but  as  she  said  she  would  take  this  good  opportunity  of  so 
kind  an  attention  on  your  Majesty's  part  to  write  to  you  herself,  I 
did  not  care  to  take  particular  notice,  so  as  not  to  put  her  on  her 
guard  in  what  she  m,ay  write,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  some 
other  occasion  in  returning  adroitlyto  the  subject.  I  will  attend  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  as  directed,  with  the  greatest  gratitude  for 
the  honour. 

On  the  14iA  instant  Cecilia,  the  king  of  Sweden's  sister,  went  to  the 
ceremony  which  is  called  here  the  purification,  and  the  child  was 
confirmed.  There  were  great  rejoicings,  and  on  the  jrrevious  night 
she  and  her  husband  had  sent  to  invite  me  to  dine,  luhich  I  did,  and 
stayed  to  supper  as  well,  because  the  Queen  luas  coming.  The 
Queen  said  many  gracious  \uords  of  praise  of  your  Majesty  for  the 
succour  which  only  you  had  sent  to  Malta,  and  said  she  had  ordered 
processions  and  thanksgivings  for  the  victory  to  be  given  all  over  the 
country,  at  one  of  ivhich,  to  take  place  here,  she  intended  to  be  present. 
Cecilia  said  she  hoped  to  be  fortunate  enough  on  her  return  to 
Flanders  to  find  your  Majesty  there  aiid  to  pay  her  respects  to  you. 
She  said  she  could  desire  nothing  more  in  the  world  than  to  see 
your  Majesty  and  humbly  offer  her  good  wishes,  ivhich  was  all  she 
could  do  for  so  great  a  monarch,  and  if  it  were  not  considered  a 
presumption  she  would  write  the  same  to  yov/r  Majesty.  I  thanked 
her  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  telling  her  that  T  apprehended  from  your 

*  Note  in  the  handivriting  of  the  King — "  A  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Master  to 
Don  Garcia  may  be  sent  to  him." 
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Majesty's  esteem  for  such  persons  that  you  would  would  receive  her 
letter  with  much  pleasure,  and  assured  her  that  it  would  he  welcomed 
with  such  graciousness  and  gentleness  as  would  prove  that  these 
qualities  were  born  in  your  Majesty  together  with  your  grandeur. 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  I  vjill  endeavour  to  advise  with  the 
necessary  care,  seeing  the  suspicions  which  exist  here,  the  receipt  of 
the  letters  and  other  points  in  accordance  with  your  Majesty's 
orders.  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  13th  that  the  queen  of 
Scotla,nd  had  had  an  engagement  with  the  rebels,  and  captured  arid 
hilled  some  of  them.  This  was  not  true,  although  I  received  the 
news  from  two  persons,  both  of  whom,  I  considered  trustworthy,  as 
they  are  members  of  this  Queen's  Council  and  do  not  bear  any  ill 
will  to  the  other  Queen.  Since  then  a  steward  of  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  a  Frenchman,  has  passed  here  on  his  way  to  France,  and 
he  assures  me  it  is  not  true,  although  on  the  8th  instant  the  Queen 
with  over  8,000  horse  had  gone  out  in  search  of  the  earl  of  Murray 
and  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  had  not  more  than  1,100.  It 
was  thought  they  would  not  await  her,  and  I  have  subsequently 
been  advised  that  the  Duke  haA  retired  to  Carlisle,  tuhere  the  earl  of 
Bedford  is  with  2,000  infantry  and  400  horse.  I  have  tried  to 
gain  more  particulars  of  the  story  that  Stukeley  had  begun  to  tell 
me  about  Florida,  and  of  which  I  advised  your  Majesty.  He  tells 
me  that  Ribaut,  a  French  captain,  being  here  in  the  year  '63,  the 
Queen  summoned  him  (Stukeley)  and  told  him  that  this  Ribaut 
assured  her  that  Florida  was  a  very  rich  and  important  country, 
and  since  he  had  ships  and  means  he  could  undertake  the  voyage 
thither,  although  she  would  not  help  him  with  money,  or  in  any 
other  way  for  the  piresent,  so  that  if  your  Majesty  should  complain 
she  should  be  able  to  swear  that  the  voyage  had  not  been  made  by 
her  orders.  He  was  to  have  half  of  all  he  gained,  which  would  be  a 
very  large  sum,  because  even  if  the  land  were  less  rich  than  was  said, 
it  was  still  in  the  track  of  ships  from  New  Spain  and  Peru  and 
elsewhere,  which  surely  he  could  take.  He  says  he  thereupon  com- 
mv/nicated  with  the  bishop  of  Aquila,  being  a  loyal  servitor  of  your 
Majesty,  aud  informed  him  of  all  that  had  passed^,  and  they  had 
agreed  together  tliat  he  should  make  his  preparations  for  the  voyage 
to  prevent  any  other  person  from  being  ordered  to  undertake  it,  hut 
when  the  ships  were  ready  he  was  to  bore  some  holes  in  them  secretly, 
so  that  they  might  make  water  and  gradually  get  rid  of  the  men 
who  were  to  ship  on  board  of  them,  and  so  delay  the  enterprise 
until  your  Majesty  were  advised,  with  the  determination  of  serving 
your  Majesty  with  the  said  ships  if  you  were  pleased  to  accept  him. 
He  says  the  Bishop  informed  your  Majesty  of  this,  as  he  himself 
also  did  by  oneans  of  a  servant  of  the  Bishop  called  Alejandro,  but 
that  he  has  never  received  an  answer,  although  he  is  still  willing  to 
do  as  he  says.  They  tell  me  he  is  a  serviceable  man  and  a  Catholic, 
as  he  says  he  is.  I  have  listened  to  him  and  thanked  him  for  his 
goodwill. 

He  also  spoke  to  me  respecting  Irish  affairs  concerning  John 
O'Neil,  to  which  I  only  replied  by  thanking  him  for  his  goodwill 
and  closed  the  conversation.  He  said  that  even  though  at  present 
I  might  not  consider  it  a  matter  to  be  discussed,  in  a  year's  time  or 
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a  little  longer  I  should  be  glad  to  consider  it.    I  made  no  reply,  as 
your  Majesty  has  ordered  me  not  to  enter  into  this  question. 

As  regards  the  pirates  the  Queen  has  not  only  sent  out  ships  to 
take  them,  but  has  issued  very  good  regulations  which  were  much 
needed,  and  if  they  are  carried  out,  as  they  appear  likely  to  be,  mil 
be  of  great  benefit.  They  are  published  and  ordered  to  he  observed, 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  my  utmost  to  have  them  enforced.  These 
people  have  hanged  many  of  the  pirates,  and  ha.ve  now  taken  the  one 
who  did  most  damage  at  sea,  a  certain  Wilson,  who  has  recently  been 
commmitting  robberies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  bringing  him  and  his  sailors  hither,  as  the  Queen  had 
promised  me,  in  order  that  they  may  declare  their  crimes  and 
accomplices  in  the  offences  respecting  which  J  am  making  claims  for 
restitution.  The  Queen's  Captain  who  captured  this  pirate  has  also 
come  here  to  give  an  account  of  his  action  in  the  matter,  as  the  earl 
of  Bedford,  when  the  Captain  arrived  at  Berwick,  ordered  him  to 
take  his  ships  to  a  certain  port  in  Scotland  and  embark  the  earl  of 
Murray's  wife  and  her  household  and  bring  them  to  England, 
whereupon  the  Captain  said  that  he  would  do  his  duty  and  at  once 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  f  irate  and  took  him.  He  told  the  members 
of  the  Council  that  he  did  so  because  he  had  the  Queen's  orders  what 
to  do,  and  the  earl  of  Bedford  only  gave  him  a  verbal  order  saying 
that  he  had  news  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  sent  to  have  the 
Countess  arrested. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  rebels,  who  I  advised  had  gone 
to  Carlisle,  had  arrived  on  their  way  hither  at  a  place  on  the 
south  (sic)  coast  called  Newcastle,  and  had  come  thence  to  within 
20  miles  of  this  city. 

Hawkims,  who  is  the  Captain,  I  advised  your  Majesty  had  recently 
arrived  from  the  Indies,  conversed  with  me  the  day  before  yesterday 
at  the  palace  and  said  that  he  had  been  on  a  long  voyage  of  which 
he  was  very  tired,  and  had  traded  in  various  parts  of  the  Indies 
with  your  Majesty's  subjects,  but  with  permission  of  the  Governor's, 
from  whom  he  br^ings  certificates  to  show  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
orders  given  to  him  by  this  Queen  prior  to  his  departure.  I  said 
that  I  should  be  glad  for  my  own  satisfaction  and  his  to  see  the 
certificates,  and  he  said  he  would  show  them  to  me.  I  asked  him  if 
it  were  true  that  all  the  Frenchmen  who  were  in  Florida  had  left, 
and  he  said  they  had,  and  that  lie  had  sold  them  a  ship  and  victuals 
for  their  return,  as  I  have  already  advised.  He  says  the  land  is 
not  woiih  much,  and  that  the  natives  are  savage  and  warlike. 

I  have  not  thought  well  to  take  any  steps  or  make  any  representa- 
tion about  this  voyage  until  I  was  well  informed  of  the  particulars. 
I  am  promised  a  detailed  statement  of  the  voyage — where  he  went 
and  what  he  did,  and,  if  possible,  will  enclose  it  herewith.  The 
orders  lie  received,  however,  according  to  the  secret  report  of  one  of 
those  who  accompanied  him,  was  to  arrange  with  the  natives  and 
force  them  to  trade  with  him,  and  that  they  out  of  fear,  as  he  was 
well  armed,  agreed  to  trade,  although  they  could  easily  have  resisted 
him.  The  truth  tuill  be  learnt.  Whilst  writing  this  I  learn  that 
the  earl  of  Murray  arrived  here  by  post  this  evening  and  will  have 
audience  to-morrow,  I  do  not  know  whether  of  the  Queen  or  Council, 
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as  I  am  told  the  Queen  tuishes  to  show  her  displeaswre  at  his  coming 
because,  amongst  other  things  he  brings  no  passfort  from  the  earl  of 
Bed.ford  her  commander  on  the  frontier.  It  is  all  'tnaJce-believe 
however  for  he  arrives  at  night  and  is  received  next  mornimg. — 
London,  22nd  October  1565. 

24  Oct.     329.  The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

After  the  accompanying  letter  was  written  to  go  by  the  courier 
leaving  for  Flanders  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  an  Englishman 
named  Francis  Yaxley,  arrived  here  who  was  in  the  service  of  queen 
Mary  my  wife  now  in  glory.  He  brought  us  letters  from  the  king 
and  queen  of  Scotland  accrediting  him  and  spoke  at  great  length  in 
virtue  thereof.  We  repeat  below  what  he  said  and  the  answers  we 
ordered  to  be  given  on  each  point.  The  first  thing  was  to  inform 
us  in  very  fair  words  of  the  great  hope  and  confidence  they  reposed 
in  me,  desiring  to  govern  themselves  by  my  direction  and  to  do 
nothing  whatever  without  my  consent  and  pleasure,  and  for  this 
reason  they  wished  to  inform  me  of  the  state  of  need  in  which  they 
were  and  assure  us  generally  of  their  zealous  desire  to  establish  and 
reform  their  kingdom  under  the  Christian  religion  and  join  other 
Christian  princes  with  that  end.  Not  having  sufficient  forces  of 
their  own  they  begged  me  to  aid  them  as  a  Christian  monarch,  and 
to  induce  me  to  do  so,  set  forth  the  danger  in  which  the  sovereigns 
of  Scotland  were  by  reason  of  the  heretics,  stimulated  and  favoured 
by  Englishmen  and  English  money,  so  that  the  said  sovereigns 
might  easily  be  conveyed  by  the  rebels  out  of  the  country  and 
the  State  left  unprotected  unless  I  in  whom,  after  God,  they  put 
their  trust  did  not  aid  them  with  money  and  troops.  If  I  would 
consent  to  do  this  it  would  not  only  be  the  way  to  destroy  the  rebels 
but  would  confirm  the  King  and  Queen  in  their  hope  of  succeeding  to 
the  English  throne,  and  would  banish  their  fear  that  the  heretics  with 
their  innovations  and  artfulness  would  oust  them,  the  real  heirs,  and 
elect  some  heretic  of  their  own  i'action.  They  promised  that  if  they 
obtained  the  succession  to  the  crown  by  our  means  they  would  renew 
more  closely  the  league  and  alliance  between  England  and  our  house 
against  all  Christendom  and  leave  all  their  other  friends. 

They  also  begged  us  to  be  pleased  to  write  affectionate  letters  to 
the  queen  of  England  with  two  very  necessary  objects  ;  first  the 
release  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  secondly  that  the  said  Queen  should 
desist  from  helping  the  Scottish  rebels  either  publicly  or  privately. 

Yaxley  also  added,  as  if  of  his  own  accord,  that  if  we  thought  fit 
to  send  a  person  to  arrange  a  more  perfect  understanding  he  knew 
his  sovereigns  would  be  very  glad. 

He  begged  in  the  name  of  liis  sovereigns  that  we  would  counsel 
them  how  they  should  proceed  in  all  things,  and  as  I  was  so  far  off 
that  I  should  nominate  some  person  to  whom  they  could  address 
themselves  for  such  advice  without  so  much  delay.  With  regard  to 
the  first  point  about  the  straits  in  which  they  were,  we  ordered  him 
to  reply  that  we  greatly  grieved  thereat  and  were  sure  that  God, 
whose  cause  they  were  defending,  would  not  abandon  them,  and  I 
for  my  part  would  very  willingly  help  them  now  and  hereafter  to 
that    end.     He   was  informed   of  the  resolution  which   had  been 
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adopted  and  which  is  conveyed  to  you  in  the  other  letter,  except 
that  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  send  the  20,000  crowns 
through  you  and  in  the  form  o£  a  credit,  as  it  would  be  a  lengthy 
way  and  difficult  to  preserve  the  necessaiy  secrecy,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  decided  to  order  Alonso  del  Canto  to  receive  these  20,000 
crowns  in  Antwerp  without  anybody  knowing  what  they  are  for 
and  pay  them  over  to  this  Francis  Yaxley,  the  King's  servant,  at 
some  place  outside  Antwerp  whence  he  can  send  or  take  them  to 
Scotland.  It  will  be  well  for  you,  if  you  have  any  facility  for  doing 
it,  to  advise  the  queen  of  Scotland  on  receipt  of  this  letter  of  the  aid 
we  are  sending  her  and  of  the  other  points  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  letter,  so  that  she  may  instruct  Yaxley  what  to  do  with 
the  money  and  how  he  can  best  forward  it  with  safety. 

The  answer  to  the  queen  of  Scotland's  letter  will  be  sent  by 
Yaxley  and  will  not  be  enclosed  herewith  as  advised.  With  regard 
to  the  second  point  respecting  the  release  of  La'iy  Margaret,  and 
that  we  should  write  to  the  Queen  respecting  it  as  well  as  to  ask 
her  not  to  help  the  Scottish  rebels,  we  have  excused  ourselves  from 
writing  such  letter,  saying  that  it  would  do  harm  rather  than  good 
to  the  business  in  hand  for  us  to  take  any  such  step  in  our  own 
name  and  particularly  at  the  present  time,  but  when  an  opportunity 
for  doing  so  arrived  we  would  not  miss  it  and  would  send  instructions 
to  you.  You  will  accordingly  take  any  favourable  opportunity  that 
occurs  as  you  did  when  the  Queen  spoke  to  you  about  Scotch  aifairs 
and  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  same  way  as  then,  as  it  is  not 
expedient  to  make  any  other  form  of  representation  at  present. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  about  a  closer  treaty  of  friendship,  I 
said  it  was  not  yet  time  for  that  and  as  they  could  confide  in  me  by 
the  earnest  I  gave  them  in  sending  the  succour  I  also  could  trust 
them,  as  such  good  and  Christian  monarchs  would  not  fail  to  fulfil 
their  obligations  and  promises.  In  reply  to  their  last  request  that  I 
would  advise  them  as  to  what  they  should  do  and  how  they  should 
proceed,  we  have  ordered  to  be  repeated  to  them  exactly  what  we 
have  written  to  you  in  the  other  letter,  namely,  that  for  the  present 
they  should  contine  themselves  to  punishing  the  rebels  and  pacifying 
the  kingdom.  When  they  have  done  this  and  smoothed  things  down 
they  could  look  further  ahead  than  at  present,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
they  could  consult  eitlier  you  or  Don  Frances  de  Alava  or  both  on 
their  afiairs,  who  would  communicate  with  us  and  would  receive  our 
answer  with  all  speed  although  both  of  you  were  well  informed  of 
our  general  opinions.  As  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  valuable 
advice  unless  we  are  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  their  afiairs,  they 
should  he  careful  to  inform  you  and  Don  Frances  very  minutely  of 
condition  of  their  business. 

This  was  the  answer,  in  substance,  which  was  given  to  Yaxley, 
and  I  write  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Queen  and  a  letter  by  another 
hand  to  the  King  counselling  and  encouraging  them  to  persevere  in 
their  good  purpose,  and  assuring  them  that  we  shall  not  fail  them. 
You  can  if  you  have  an  opportunity  convey  the  same  assurance  to 
them  in  a  way  that  may  not  be  discovered,  as  you  know  the  incon- 
venience that  might  ensue  from  its  being  known  and  especially  at 
the  present  juncture.    At  the  same  time  as  this  gentleman  arrived 
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from  tlie  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  your  letters  of  27th  September 
came  to  hand  bringing  us  similar  news,  although  not  so  fresh  as  liis 
as  he  left  there  on  the  26th  ultimo.  I  w^is  glad  to  read  your  advices 
and  thank  you  for  your  diligence,  but  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
I  have  already  written  except  that  I  approve  of  your  reply  to  the 
queen  (of  England)  respecting  the  suspicion  she  felt  of  you,  the 
Duchess,  my  sister,  and  Cardinal  de  Granvelle,  and  also  of  the  way 
you  introduced  the  subject  of  Lady  Margaret  and  the  help  the  Queen 
was  giving  to  the  Scottish  rebels,  which  was  extremely  opportune. 
You  will  continue  in  the  same  style  whenever  you  see  a  chance, 
taking  care  however,  not  to  arouse  the  suspicion  or  jealousy  of  the 
Queen. 

You  did  well  to  advice  me  of  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Sweden's 
sister,  and  you  will  inform  me  of  anything  else  that  happens  in  this 
particular. 

I  note  your  efforts  with  the  Queen  and  Council  in  the  matter  of 
the  punishment  of  the  corsairs,  and  seeing  the  number  of  them  afloat 
and  the  great  damage  they  do  your  efforts  are  very  needful.  Do  not 
slacken  your  vigilance  until  you  obtain  effective  remedy  keeping  the 
Duchess  well  advised  of  what  is  done.  As  you  are  directed  above 
to  give  no  information  to  anyone  respecting  the  Scotch  business,  and 
our  resolution  thereupon,  I  have  thought  well  that  you  should  know 
what  I  write  to  the  Duchess  about  it  in  a  letter  taken  by  Yaxley, 
of  which  copy  is  enclosed.  He  (Yaxley)  leaves  here  by  post 
to-morrow,  and  goes  direct  to  Brussels  both  to  receive  the  money 
from  Alonso  del  Canto,  and  in  order  that  Madame  may  provide  him 
with  a  safe  passage  as  I  write  her  to  do.  It  will  also  be  well  for 
you  to  convey  all  this  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  so  that 
they  may  see  the  goodwill  with  which  I  embrace  their  affairs  and 
keep  steadfast  in  their  righteous  determination.  There  will  be  no 
reason  for  you  to  dwell  upon  the  matter  with  my  sister  beyond  what 
I  write  to  her,  and  on  no  account  is  it  to  be  mentioned  to  anyone 
else  as  it  is  most  important  that  the  secret  should  be  kept. — Wood 
of  Segovia,  24th  October  1.565. 

5  Nov.     330.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

In  my  last  letter  of  22nd  ultimo  I  wrote  your  Majesty  that  the 
earl  of  Murray  had  arrived  that  night  in  London  and  that  I  was 
informed  he  was  to  see  the  queen  of  England,  which  he  did.  The 
French  Ambassador  and  the  French  king's  gentleman.  Monsieur  de 
Mavisier,  were  first  summoned  (the  latter  having  been  to  Scotland, 
as  I  wrote,  and  returned)  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  she  told 
them  that  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earl  of  Muriay  and  others 
had  retired  into  her  coiintry  and  had  arrived  as  far  as  Newcastle, 
and  that  the  earl  of  Murray  had  requested  the  earl  of  Bedford  her 
governor  of  the  north  country  to  grant  him  a  passport  to  come  to 
her.  This  was  refused  him  but  he  was  told  that  he  could,  if  he 
liked;  take  the  risk  of  coming  without  a  passport,  and  on  her  learning 
this  she  had  sent  a  courier  to  order  him  not  to  quit  Newcastle.  The 
courier,  however,  met  the  Earl' quite  close  to  the  gates  of  London 
and  could  not  stop  him,  so  that  he  had  now  arrived,  but  she  had 
refused  to  see  him  hitherto  until  the  Ambassaddr  and  Mavisier  were 
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present  in  order  that  they  might  give  an  account  to  their  King  o£  what 
the  earl  of  Murray  said  and  vvhit  she  answered.  The  Ambassador 
replied  that  he  had  instructions  from  his  master  to  hear  and  convey 
to  him  whatever  her  Majesty  might  say  although  he  would  be  glad 
not  to  be  present  as  the  earl  of  Murray  in  his  own  exculpation 
might  say  something  against  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  he  (the 
Ambassador)  could  not  avoid  replying  thereto  which  he  would  be 
sorry  to  do  in  her  Majesty's  presence.  The  Queen  answered  that 
the  Earl  would  not  do  so  and  if  he  did  she  would  have  him  thrown 
into  prison,  and  thereupon  in  the  presence  of  the  Ambassador  and 
the  gentleman  and  the  members  of  her  Council  she  ordered  the  earl 
of  Murray  to  be  called  ia.  He  entered,  modestly  dressed  in  black, 
and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  commenced  to  address  the  Queen  in 
Scotch.  The  queen  at  once  told  him  to  speak  in  French  as  he 
understood  the  language,  but  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
had  been  so  unused  to  speak  it  that  he  had  forgotten  it  and  could 
not  express  himself  in  it.  The  Queen  said  that  though  he  might 
not  speak  it  fluently  slie  knew  he  understood  it  weU,  and  therefore 
whatever  she  wished  to  ask  or  .say  .should  be  in  French.  She 
thereupon  commenced  by  telling  him  she  marvelled  greatly  that  he 
should  come  into  her  presence  without  a  license  after  having  declared 
himself  a  rebel  against  the  queen  of  Scotland,  whom  she  had  hitherto 
regarded  as  a  sister  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  for  the  future, 
although  the  Queen  had  given  her  reasons  to  think  to  the  contrary. 
As,  however,  it  had  pleased  the  king  of  France  to  send  M.  Mavisier 
to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  agreement  bet\\een  her  and  the 
queen  of  Scotland  ami  her  people,  and  he  and  the  Ambassador  were 
in  the  palace  on  other  business,  she  had  asked  them  to  be  present  at 
this  interview  so  that  they  might  hear  what  she  said,  as  she  wanted 
to  do  nothing  that  could  give  the  queen  of  Scotland  any  just  cause 
for  going  to  war  with  her  or  in  any  way  to  wound  her  own  honour 
and  dignity,  well  knowing,  as  she  did,  that  many  people  took  this 
as  an  excuse  for  saying  that  her  country  was  a  common  refuge  for 
all  the  seditious  subjects  of  neighbouring  princes,  and  she  had  even 
heard  that  rumours  were  spread  that  she  had  caused  the  rebellion 
in  Scotland  or  had  favoured  it,  which  she  would  not  have  done  for 
the  world.  She  knew  full  well  that  God,  being  a  just  judge,  would 
punish  her  with  a  similar  plague  of  sedition  and  would  raise  up  her 
own  subjects  against  her  if  she  gave  any  help  to  the  rebellious 
subjects  of  other  monarchs.  She  had  understood  from  him  (Murray) 
that  there  were  two  principal  causes  of  this  rebellion:  first  that 
the  queen  of  Scotland  had  persisted  iu  carrying  her  marriage  into 
effect  without  the  consent  of  the  nobility  or  giving  notice  to 
neighbouring  princes,  with  which  course  he  (Murray)  disagreed  and 
consequently  fell  into  disgrace.  The  second  cause  was  that  he 
understood  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  all  his  people  were  against  their 
religion  and  feared  they  would  attempt  to  destroy  it,  which  would 
be  worse  for  them  than  losing  their  goods  or  even  their  lives.  He 
had  come,  she  understood,  to  beg  her  to  intercede  with  the  Scottish 
queen  for  her  to  hear  them  in  their  own  just  defence.  The  Queen 
said  that  there  were  some  faults  that  proceeded  from  malice  and 
deserved  the  strictest  justice,  as,  for  instance,  if  they  had  planned 
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anything  against  their  sovereign  in  which  case  slie  would  at  once 
have  him  arrested  and  punished  according  to  his  demerits,  but  she 
had  always  known  liim  to  be  much  attached  to  the  Queen  and  she 
would  venture  to  assert  that  he  loved  her  as  he  ought  to  do.  There 
were  other  faults  that  were  worthy  of  the  gracious  clemency  of  the 
sovereign  when  they  were  committed  through  ignorance,  imprudence 
or  fear,  and  she  therefore  begged  him  to  say  what  were  his  intentions 
in  these  risings  in  Scotland.  Murray  replied  by  calling  on  God  as 
witness,  judge  and  punisher  of  his  acts  in  proof  that  he  loved 
nothing  more  than  the  service  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  who  had 
granted  him  so  many  favours  and  benefits,  more  than  his  merits 
deserved,  and  he  would  not  for  the  whole  world  have  thought  of 
offending  her  in  person  or  estate  but  would  rather  uphold  her  with 
all  his  strength.  The  queea  of  England  in  reply  to  this  said  that 
she  held  in  her  hands  a  balance  in  one  side  of  which  she  put  the 
authority  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  the  proclamation  she  had 
issued  declaring  them  traitors,  and  in  the  other  side  the  assertions 
of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  she  found  that  one  weighed  very  much 
more  than  the  other  especially,  for  her  who  was  a  Queen  and  who 
naturally  sided  with  those  of  the  same  dignity  and  rank  as  herself. 
She  could  see  that  he  had  done  three  things  deserving  of  great 
condemnation.  First  of  these  was  his  refusal  to  go  to  his  Queen  in 
obedience  to  her  repeated  summonses,  the  second  that  he  had  taken 
up  arms,  and  the  third  that  he  had  joined  with  many  others  and 
raised  troops.  She  understood  that  he  had  feared  they  would  kill 
him  but,  that  being  the  cose,  why  had  he  not  told  the  queen  of 
Scotland  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  given  him  information 
to  that  eflTect  and  taken  them  befoie  her  ?  The  Earl  replied  at  length 
in  Scotch  and  the  Queen  turned  his  speech  into  French.  He  said 
that  after  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  ordered  the  nobles  to  meet  at 
Perth,  atid  they  were  all  ready  to  go,  she  revoked  the  summons  and 
some  of  them  met  at  Lisleburgb.  "When  he  was  summoned  from 
there  by  the  Queen  he  at  once  set  out  to  go  to  her  but  was  informed 
on  the  road  that  an  ambuscade  had  been  placed  to  kill  him,  where- 
upon he  wrote  to  her  in  his  own  hand,  humbly  begging  her  to  excuse 
him  from  obeying  her  summons,  and  the  Queen  answered  him  that 
within  three  or  four  days  he  was  to  appear  and  declare  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  had  informed  him  of  this  plot  to  kill  him.  She 
threatened  him  that  if  he  did  not  do  this  he  should  be  proclaimed  a 
rebel,  and  he  answered  that  for  his  life's  sake  ha  would  not  place  in 
trouble  and  peril  the  good  friends  who  had  given  him  the  warning, 
as  he  undoubtedly  should  do  if  he  named  them  at  present,  but 
that  he  humbly  begged  her  to  give  him  a  term  of  six  months 
during  which  he  would  undertake  to  say  who  had  given  him  the 
information.  He  said  if  he  failed  to  divulge  their  names  during 
that  period  he  would  willingly  submit  to  the  punishment  she  thought 
fit,  and  notwithstanding  all  this  the  Queen  had  banished  him.  He 
had  thereupon  retired  to  Argyll  where  the  earl  of  Argyll  and  the 
Duke  had  gone  to  seek  him  without  troops  or  force  of  any  kind 
except  such  as  ordinarily  accompanied  them  and,  as  they  understood 
that  the  Queen's  wedding  was  to  take  place  some  days  earlier  than 
had  been  intended,  the  Duke  and  he  went  to  Lisleburgh  and  thence 
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sent  a  message  offering  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  to  do  honour 
to  their  Queen.  The  answer  she  gave  was  to  imprison  their 
messenger,  proclaim  her  husband  Bang  and  banish  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  ordering  him  (Murray)  to  return  to  the  Court.  To 
this  he  had  answered  that  he  could  not  come,  especially  as  he  saw 
how  the  laws  of  the  country  were  being  disregarded  and  violated. 
Those  laws,  which  he  and  all  the  other  Lords  were  bound  by  solemn 
oath  and  commcm  accord  to  maintain,  provided  for  tlie  right  of  the 
Duke  to  the  succession,  and  yet  the  Queen  had  since  then  persecuted 
them  and  followed  them  from  place  to  place  although  they  had  no 
forces  with  them  and  only  fled  before  lier,  retiring  at  last  to 
England  to  their  own  sorrow,  an<l  he  had  come  to  Court  to  beg  the 
Queen  again  to  intercede  with  the  queen  of  Scotland  on  their  behalf 
and  to  hear  the  justification  of  their  action.  They  were  willing,  he 
said,  to  submit  themselves  to  any  punishment  that  was  thought  just. 
The  Queen  answered  that  she  did  not  know  how  she  could  intercede, 
the  queen  of  Scotland  having  several  times  refused  her  mediation  as 
she  had  done  quite  recently  when  she  (the  queen  of  England)  desired 
to  send  a  representative  to  Scotland  at  the  request  of  the  king  of 
France.  She  therefore  did  not  see  what  steps  she  could  take  in  the 
matter  but  would  consult  her  council  before  giving  an  answer,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  warned  him  (Murray)  that  he  was  in  a  very  grave 
position  and  tliat  according  to  the  laws  might  justly  be  held  as  a 
prisonei'.  After  this  the  queen  of  England  retired  with  the  French 
Ambassador  and  Mavisier  and  begged  them  to  give  an  account  to 
their  King  of  what  had  passed,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that 
she  had  concealed  nothing.  When  I  went  to  take  leave  of  the 
Queen  on  my  departure  hither  she  told  me  in  substance  what  I  have 
written  above,  adding  that  she  would  not  aid  or  countenance  rebels ; 
but  I  was  informed  that  the  night  before  this  interview  Murray  was 
with  her  and  »Secretary  Cecil  for  a  long  time  where  no  douljt  the 
proceedings  of  the  next  day  were  discussed.  I  left  London  on  the 
27th  ultimo  in  good  time  and  arrived  at  Antwerp,  where  I  had  to 
obtain  the  jewel  to  give  to  the  princess  of  Parma,  on  the  30th. 

I  have  used  all  diligence  to  obtain  information  about  Hawkins's 
voyage,  and  find  that  after  he  left  Galicia,  where  he  touched,  he 
went  to  Guinea  and  traded  with  the  Portuguese  slavers.  He 
obtained  a  number  of  negroes  and  sent  men  on  shore  to  obtain  more. 
He  took  some,  but  lost  nine  soldiers  killed,  amongst  whom  were 
some  Portuguese.  They  say  he  must  have  had  400  blacks,  but  in 
the  accounts  he  gives  he  says  there  were  only  370,  and  with  these 
and  a  good  stock  of  goods,  cloths,  linens,  and  the  like,  he  went 
straight  to  Dominica,  and  thence  to  the  Deseada,  where  he  took 
water,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  voyage  to  tlie  mainland. 
He  then  went  to  a  place  called  Barrota,  and  on  his  arrival  the 
Governor  came  with  troops  to  know  who  they  were.  He  was  told 
they  were  Englishmen  who  wished  to  trade,  and  replied  that  they 
could  not  trade  there  as  your  Majesty  had  prohibited  it  on  pain  of 
death.  The  Captain  answered  that  he  had  a  large  number  of  men 
with  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  re.'^train  them  from  landing  and 
.'loing  damage  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  traffic,  and  he  thereupon 
entered  into  a  private  arrangement  with  the  Governor  that  he  would 
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send  some  men  ashore  next  day  who  would  make  for  the  settlement, 
and  threaten  damage,  and  the  Governor  would  then  appear  and  give 
them  leave  to  trade  in  order  to  prevent  injury.  This  was  done,  and 
200  troops,  with  some  pieces  of  artillery,  were  landed,  and  firing  was 
commenced,  when  the  Governor  came  out  and  a  pretence  of  fighting 
was  made,  but  soon  ceased,  and  they  were  allowed  to  trade  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  after  some  written  demands  and  answers  had  passed 
between  them,  according  to  arrangement.  The  people  on  shore 
bought  a  quantity  of  cloths,  linens,  and  other  things,  and  140  slaves, 
and  the  expedition  then  sailed  to  another  island,  called  Quiros  Saal 
(Curagao),  where  they  say  they  only  found  two  Spaniards,  who  had 
a  large  quantity  of  skins.  They  bought  1,500  skins  of  them,  and 
the  meat  they  required  for  their  use.  They  sailed  thence  to  Rio  de 
la  Hacha,  where  the  same  took  place  with  the  Governor  as  had 
passed  at  Barbarrota.  There  they  sold  the  rest  of  the  slaves  and  a 
lafge  part  of  their  merchandise.  They  then  touched  at  La  Mar- 
garita, Carthagena,  Cabo  de  la  Vela,  and  other  places,  thus  spending 
a  fortnight  awaiting  the  fleet  from  the  mainland,  or  New  Spain,  in 
order  if  possible  to  capture  one  of  the  ships. 

They  intended  to  touch  at  Habana,  but  the  weather  was  conti'ary, 
and  they  ran  out  by  the  Bahama  channel  and  coasted  along  Florida, 
where  they  found  the  Frenchmen,  to  whom  they  gave  15  barrels  of 
flour,  and  sold  them  a  ship  in  which  to  return  to  France. 

The  man  who  gives  me  this  account,  and  who  went  the  whole 
voyage,  tells  me  that  Hawkins  got  a  Spanish  pilot  out  of  a  Por- 
tuguese ship,  by  whose  aid  the  voyage  was  made,  and  who  still 
remains  secretly  in  the  ship. 

This  Hawkins,  as  I  wrote  your  Majesty,  spoke  to  me  in  the 
palace,  and  I  treated  bim  courteously,  although  I  had  heard  some- 
thing of  what  I  have  mentioned,  but  wished  to  gain  further 
particulars,  and  in  order  not  to  arouse  his  suspicions  I  asked  him  to 
dine  with  me,  and  he  gave  me  a  general  account  of  the  voyage, 
which  corresponds  with  the  information  already  given  as  regards  the 
places  he  went  to,  but  not ,  as  regards  his  mode  of  trading.  On 
the  contrary,  he  said  he  had  traded  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Spaniards  everywhere,  and  with  license  from  the  Governors, 
which  he  would  show  me.  He  told  me,  amongst  other  things,  that 
he  had  a  bill  from  one  of  the  Governors  for  600  dollars,  which  was 
to  be  paid  to  him  in  another  island,  where,  however,  he  did  not 
touch,  on  account  of  the  bad  weather.  I  asked  whether  it  wa;S  true 
that  he  had  found  the  Frenchmen  in  Florida  and  had  sold  them  a 
ship  and  given  them  flour  for  the  voyage  home.  He  said  yes,  and 
that  Pero  Melendez  would  find  none  of  them  there.  He  said  that 
dissensions  had  broken  out  amongst  them,  and  some  of  them  had 
left  their  commander,  most  of  whom  had  been  captured  in  Jamaica, 
and  about  20  had  returned  through  stress  of  hunger  to  their 
captain  in  Florida,  who  hanged  four  of  them  whom  he  (Hawkins) 
had  seen. 

He  told  me  that  the  land  was  not  good  nor  the  rivers  either,  and 
that  he  would  not  on  any  account  undertake  the  voyage  again. 

The  owners  who  provided  the  capital  for  him  are,  I  am  informed, 
dissatisfied  with  him,  and  believe  he  has  brought  more  gold  than  he 
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confesses.  He  on  his  part  does  not  appear  contented  with  the  sum 
they  have  paid  him  and  this  may  lead  to  the  truth  coming  out.  He 
is  now  rendering  his  accounts,  and  I  learn  from  the  person  who  has 
to  receive  them  that  he  credits  himself  with  1,600  dollars  given  to 
one  of  the  Governors  for  leave  to  trade,  and  also  for  the  bill  for 
600  dollars  from  the  other  Governor  which  was  not  presented  for 
payment  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  between  thetn,  So  that 
it  might  appear  that  the  Governor  had  paid  for  what  he  had  bought. 
This  bill  must  be  the  one  Hawkins  told  me  he  had  from  one  of  the 
Governors. 

The  voyage  has  brought  hiiu  CO  per  cent,  profit.  They  tell  me 
that  this  profit  has  encouraged  some  of  the  merchants  here  to  under- 
take other  like  voyages  and  even  that  Hawkins  will  return  in  May. 
This  is  important  and  needs  decisive  action.  I  could  speak  to  the 
Queen  and  tell  her  that  the  man  confesses  to  have  traded  in  places 
where  your  Majesty  has  forbidden  commerce,  and  request  her  to  have 
him  punished  ;  but  I  want  to  have  the  matter  very  clear  first,  and  if 
any  statement  has  been  received  by  your  Majesty  from  the  parts 
visited  by  the  expedition,  confirming  my  information  they  would 
be  very  important  in  proceeding  against  liini  although  he  will  not 
lack  friends  as  amongst  those  who  took  shares  in  his  enterprise, 
besides  tlie  merchants  are  Benedict  Spinola  and  the  earl  of  Pembrook. 
Spinola  tells  ine  that  when  they  took  their  shares  they  understood 
it  was  in  a  voyage  to  Guinea  and  the  Mina  and  not  the  voyage  taken 
by  Hawkins.  Secretary  Cecil  tells  me  that  they  ofifered  to  take 
him  in  like  the  rest  when  Hawkins  left,  but  that  he  refused  as  he 
did  not  like  such  adventures.  When  I  return  to  England  I  will  see 
the  licenses  the  Captain  says  he  has  from  the  Governors,  and  if  there 
appears  to  be  any  ground  the  Queen  shall  be  addressed  on  the 
subject.  If  there  is  any  way  of  getting  him  punished  it  will  be 
expedient  as  an  example  to  others,  but  if  not,  it  will  be  best  to 
dissemble  in  order  the  more  easily  to  capture  and  castigate  him 
there  if  he  should  repeat  the  voyage.  If  his  suspicion  is  not 
aroused  and  he  makes  the  voyage  he  will  touch  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  I  will  be  on  the  alert  to  advise  his  movements. 

Those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  Archduke's 
marriage  are  grieved  that  the  Emperor's  reply  has  been  so  long 
delayed  as  they  think  it  will  have  a  bad  effect.  Both  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Secretary  Cecil  have  told  uie  this,  and  have  given  me 
to  understand  that  the  French  Ambassador  is  still  making  great 
efforts  to  prevent  the  match  and  to  forward  that  of  Lord  Robert. 
The  Duke  .thinks  tliat  the  Queen  will  never  consent  to  marry 
Leicester,  and  there  is  no  one  else  but  the  Archduke  whom  she  can 
marry.  They  have  been  much  distressed  at  being  told  that  your 
Majesty  was  not  in  favour  of  the  match  on  account  of  the  religious 
question,  and  they  have  received  letters  to  that  effect  from  Madrid. 
1  said  the  news  must  have  been  set  afloat  by  those  who  wished  to 
hinder  the  marriage  for  their  own  ends,  and  they  were  somewhat 
consoled  at  this,  urging  me  very  much  to  let  them  know  what  I 
heard  respecting  the  Emperor's  wishes. 

Cecil  told  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  this  matter  in  view 
as  the  French  were  so  closely  mixed  up  with  all  that  was  taking 
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place  that  they  almost  controlled  the  Queen's  council.  I  suspected 
that  this  was  directed  to  Leicester's  affair,  as  they  are  notoriously 
bad  friends,  and  I  asked  him  (Cecil)  what  was  the  position  of 
matters  with  regard  to  Lord  Robert  and  Heneage.  He  replied  that 
Leicester  held  his  ground  as  usual,  and  the  talk  about  Heneage  was 
baseless  nonsense.  The  Queen  made  a  show  of  it  for  purposes  of 
her  own. 

The  Queen  has  had  the  king  of  Sweden's  sister  brought  to  the 
palace  and  still  pays  her  great  attention.  They  tell  me  she  is  not 
proposing  her  brother's  marriage,  but  is  doing  her  best  to  uige 
Leicester's  suit  with  the  Queen,  praising  him  highly.  This  is  no 
doubt  because  she  thinks  it  pleases  the  Queen.  I  am  keeping  in 
with  her,  as  I  have  written  to  your  Majesty,  in  view  of  what 
may  happen  in  the  course  of  the  constant  changes  in  all  things 
here. 

On  the  night  before  his  departure  from  London  the  earl  of 
Arundel  invited  the  Swede  and  all  the  Court  to  supper,  and 
even  the  Queen  was  to  go  uninvited  as  she  sometimes  does  out 
of  compliment,  but  she  was  unwell.  The  Earl  begged  me  to  attend 
the  feast  and  told  me  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
commerce  with  Flanders  even  if  the  Conference  met  again.  He 
assured  me  that  if  your  Majesty  desired  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
be  arrived  at  the  way  would  be  to  send  to  me  some  person  from  the 
States  who  was  well  informed  on  the  business,  and  let  me  arrange 
the  affair  with  them.  Nothing  could  be  done  otherwise  as  the 
changes  here  were  so  continual  that  by  the  time  answers  came  to 
the  instructions  sent  to  the  representatives  something  new  occurred. 
I  really  believe  that  the  Earl  wishes  to  see  the  question  settled,  and 
have  no  doubt  of  his  desire  to  serve  your  Majesty  and  maintain  the 
kingdom  in  its  old  friendship,  as  all  the  principal  men  understand 
that  such  a  course  is  the  most  advantageous  to  tbem.  The  decision 
adopted,  as  I  wrote  your  Majesty,  to  send  a  person  to  negotiate  with 
that  Queen  (of  Scots)  is  confirmed,  and  they  have  appointed  Lord 
Lumley,  who  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  He 
is  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  a  good  Catholic,  and  a  devoted  adherent 
of  your  Majesty,  as  indeed  are  all  good  people  in  the  realm.  The 
appointment  has  not  yet  been  announced  unless  it  was  done  after  I 
left.  I  always  write  in  fear  about  things  that  are  not  actually  past 
as  changes  are  so  continual,  and  I  am  grieved  to  communicate  things 
which  do  not  happen  even  though  the  fault  be  not  mine. 

The  letter  the  Queen  told  me  she  would  write  to  your  Majesty  is 
enclosed  herewith.     I  took  a  favourable  opportunity  of  again  men 
tioning  to  her  what  had  taken  place   at  the  interviews   at  Bayonne. 
She  said  nothing  except  that  she  would  write  to  your  Majesty  about 
it  as  she  had  previously  told  me. 

The  king  of  Sweden's  sister  also  writes  as  I  liave  advised  she 
wished  to  do.  She  told  me  that  such-  was  her  desire  to  serve  your 
Majesty,  that  she  had  asked  her  husband  to  reside  in  a  portion  of 
his  territories  adjoining  Luxemburg  so  as  to  be  the  nearer  to  your 
Majesty's  dominions. — Antwerp,  .'Jtli  November,  1565. 
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10  Nov.    331.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

After  having  written  the  accompanying  letter,  the  courier  having 
been  detained  longer  than  I  expected,  I  received  late  at  night  on 
the  6th  instant  your  Majesty's  two  letters  of  the  18th  and  24th 
ultimo,  with  copy  of  your  Majesty's  letter  to  the  duchess  of  Parma 
respecting  the  queen  of  Scotland's  affairs,  which  I  can  only  answer 
by  saying  that  your  Majesty's  orders  shall  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  These  orders  are  most  opportune  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Almighty  was  forwarding  your 
Majesty's  intentions  and  working  for  tlieir  iiilfilment  since  the 
purport  of  your  Majesty's  commands  is  so  apposite  and  secrecy  as 
important  as  your  Majesty  points  out.  Although  these  letters  have 
not  reached  me  in  England  I  will  try  to  get  away  from  here  with 
all  possible  dispatch  as  soon  as  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  have 
learnt  of  the  good  aid  sent  by  your  Majesty  and  are  able  to  arrange 
their  affairs.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  do  what  I  can  here  if 
opportunity  occurs,  as  all  that  your  Majesty  orders  is  exactly  what 
is  best  for  them,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  follow  it,  as  I  have  already 
assured  your  Majesty  in  the  enclosed  letter.  Your  Majesty  will 
perceive  from  what  passed  between  the  queen  of  England  and  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  her  Majesty's  own  assurances  to  me  that  she 
will  probabl}'  not  help  the  rebels,  but  rather  inclines  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Scotch  Queen,  which  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  them  at  the  present  time.  The  word  of  these  people, 
however,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for  they  themselves  have  told 
me  that  the  close  connexion  they  have  had  with  the  French  has  to 
a  great  extent  brought  them  round  to  their  customs,  and  it  seems 
that  the  Queen  secretly  received  the  earl  of  Murry  on  the  night  of 
his  arrival,  and  yet  the  next  day  made  the  demonstration  I  have 
described  before  the  French  Ambassador.  Yaxley  has  not  appeared 
here  yet,  and  I  should  like  to  see  liim  and  arrange  the  best  way  to 
convey  the  money,  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  cautiously. 
On  pretext  of  the  piracies  some  of  the  Queen's  ships  are  cruising  in 
search  of  the  offenders  and  overhaul  the  ships  they  encounter,  not 
without  the  idea,  as  I  think,  of  seeing  if  anything  is  conveyed  to 
Scotland  or  any  Englishmen  are  going  thither,  and  if  they  should 
come  across  Yaxley  both  he  and  what  lie  beai-s  might  be  in  peril. 
T  feel  sure,  however,  that  when  he  knows  I  am  here  he  will  manage 
to  see  me.  The  answer  your  Majesty  gave  Yaxley  for  Lady 
Margaret  and  her  children  the  King  and  Queen  respecting  their 
request  that  you  should  intercede  for  her  with  the  queen  of  England 
is  the  most  fitting,  as  your  Majesty's  intercession  would  do  her  no 
good,  but  would  rather  arouse  greater  suspicion  against  her,  even  if 
there  were  not  other  reasons  against  it.  It  appears  that  the  sister 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  is  not  pushing  her  brother's  suit  for  the 
present,  but  rather  favours  that  of  Lord  Kobert,  as  I  have  written 
in  the  accompanying  letter.  It  may  be  that  she  is  doing  this  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  better  opportunity  of  treating  for  her  brother  as 
she  appears  prudent  and  will  bide  her  time. 

Last  night  I  received  a  letter  from  Chantonnay  dated  the  27th 
ultimo,  in  which  he  infoi  ms  me  that  he  had  told  the  Emperor  from 
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your  Majesty  that  if  your  Majesty's  aid  were  required  in  the  Arch- 
duke's marriage  with  the  queen  of  England  you  would  write  to  the 
Queen  in  your  own  hand,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  replied  that  he 
did  not  despair  of  the  business,  and  would  tell  him  (Chantonnay) 
what' he  must  write  to  your  Majesty.  1  quite  believe  what  the 
Emperor  tells  Chantonnay,  and  am  much  surprised  that  he  should 
have  had  your  Majesty  informed  otherwise  seeing  his  great  inclina- 
tion to  carry  the  business  through,  shown  especially  by  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  he  sent,  who  is,  as  I  understood,  a  person  upon 
whom  he  sets  great  store.  I  will  therefore  proceed  in  the  affair  as 
I  have  done  hitherto,  until  the  Emperor  relinquishes  the  business,  or 
the  Queen  makes  up  her  mind  about  Leicester,  in  which  latter  case 
when  I  am  satisfied  of  the  match  taking  place  I  will  help  it  as  I 
have  written. 

I  have  informed  your  Majesty  in  my  former  letters  that  Parlia- 
ment has  been  postponed  until  next  February,  as  I  always  expected 
would  be  the  case,  and  I  do  not  expect  this  will  be  the  only 
prorogation. 

When  I  left  England  the  Queen  asked  me  to  speak  to  the  Duchess 
respecting  the  subjects  under  discussion  at  the  Conference,  as  she 
thought  that,  seeing  my  wish  to  maintain  her  friendship  with  your 
Majesty,  I  might  be  of  some  use  in  the  matter.  I  told  her  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  all  in  my  power  with  this  end,  and  in  accordance  with 
what  I  knew  to  be  your  Majesty's  desire  to  please  her  in  aU  things, 
and  asked  lier  to  give  me  in  wribing  what  she  thought  I  might 
discuss  here.  This  she  did  by  means  of  the  twq  representatives  who 
were  at  the  conference,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  approach 
the  subject. 

I  arrived  in  this  place  on  the  7th  and  went  the  next,  day  to  visit 
the  duchess  of  Parma  and  informed  her  of  the  object  of  my  visit. 
She  evinced  much  joy  and  humble  gratitude  at  the  honour  and 
favour  your  Majesty  always  shows  her.  I  then  visited  the  Duke,* 
who  had  come  out  to  meet  me  on  the  previous  day,  notwithstanding 
that  I  had  pressed  forward  on  my  road  to  avoid  his  doing  so.  He 
came  to  visit  me  yesterday.  News  arrived  of  the  death  of  Cardinal 
St.  Angelo.  It  will  be  a  great  loss  to  him.  The  Princess  enters 
to-morrow. 

Last  night  Yaxley  arrived  here.  I  have  not  seen  him  as  I  did 
not  wish  to  speak  to  him  in  the  daytime,  but  shall  see  him  to-night. 
— Brussels,  10th  November  1565. 

24  Nov.    332.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  princess  of  Parma  entered  here  on  the  11th  at  nightfall. 
The  Duke  went  out  to  receive  her  accompanied  by  all  those  who  are 
here  except  the  Prince,  his  son,  who  remained  with  the  Duchess. 
The  latter  received  the  Princess  in  the  gi-eat  hall  and  they  thence 
returned  to  the  chapel  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray.     The  benediction  was  pronounced  the  next 


*  Ottavio  Farnese,  grandson  of  Pope  Paul  III.  and  husband  of  the  duchess  of  Parma 
and  Placentia. 
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day  instead  of  on  Sunday  the  18th  as  arranged,  when  a  supper  was 
jriven  followed  by  a  tourney,  one  side  being  led  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  which  the  prince  of  Parma  took  part  and  the  other  by 
Egmont. 

I  did  not  return  to  the  palace  from  the  day  of  the  marriage  until 
the  day  of  the  feast  but  visited  the  princess  of  Orange,  countess  of 
Egmont  and  others,  and  received  visits.  My  reason  for  this  was 
that  as  your  Majesty's  decision  had  arrived  about  count  Egmont's 
proposals  to  you  in  Madrid  I  did  not  wish  to  arouse  suspicion  that 
I  bad  received  any  instructions  from  your  Majesty  on  the  subject, 
but  could  say  what  was  advisable  about  it  as  if  I  were  not  specially 
concerned,  and  receive  private  information  from  others  as  I  have 
done,  and  will  communicate  fully  to  your  Majesty  by  a  courier  who 
is  shortly  to  be  despatched  with  information  as  to  what  has  been 
done. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  leave  here  yet  because  during  the  feasts 
and  rejoicings  it  has  been  impossible  to  treat  of  the  affairs  pending 
between  these  States  and  England,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of 
M.  de  Montigny  who  took  part  in  the  Bruges  conference.  I  am 
assured  that  he  will  arrive  to-night  and  I  will  get  quit  of  the  matter 
as  soon  as  possible  and  return  to  England.  Although  these  reasons 
have  detained  me,  no  time  has  been  wasted  here  as  I  arrived  when 
your  Majesty's  despatches  were  causing  considerable  trouble  and 
reflection  both  to  the  Duchess  and  the  Council,  the  instructions  in 
them  being  so  different  from  what  they  expected  and  so  contrary,  as 
they  believe,  to  the  interests  and  tranquillity  of  the  States.  It  would 
need  a  long  letter  to  particularise  what  has  passed  with  some  of 
them  on  the  matter,  but  they  seem  now  somewhat  mollified,  and 
after  the  blow  has  been  struck  they  will  understand  better  the  course 
they  should  take, 

On  the  10th  I  wrote  that  Francis  Yaxley  had  arrived  and  I 
thought,  to  avoid  observation,  I  had  better  not  see  him  by  daylight. 
He  therefore  came  at  night  and  I  heard  from  him  the  same  as  your 
Majesty  had  wiitten  to  me  respecting  his  despatch  as  well  as  his  joy 
at  the  favour  and  aid  your  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  render  to 
his  sovereigns.  He  left  at  once  for  Antwerp  followed  by  Alonso  del 
Canto  who  will  send  him  off  with  all  needful  secrecy  and  speed. 
He  takes  with  him  a  cipher  in  order  to  be  able  to  communicate 
safely  with  me  about  Scotch  matters.  The  person  whom  I  left  in 
England,  and  who  is  a  priest  of  culture^  virtue  and  trust,  writes  to 
me  that  on  the  8th  instant  there  arrived  in  London  a  Scotch  courtier 
who  had  been  sent  to  France  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  his 
sovereigns.  He  had  asked  him  to  inform  me  that  he  had  been  very 
well  received  by  the  king  and  queen  of  France  with  whom  and  with 
whose  Council  many  conversations  had  taken  place.  They  had  told 
him  that  your  Majesty  was  inclined  to  render  secret  help  to  his 
sovereigns  and  expressed  their  astonishment  thereat.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  answer  them  as  they  had  given  him  a  favourable  reply 
although  he  is  not  very  well  pleased  with  them,  and  feels  certain 
that  their  having  done  so  was  owing  to  this  suspicion  of  theirs.  I 
have  advised  Don  Frances  de  A.lava  so  that  he  may  cautiously  try 
to  leain  where  they  got  the  idea  and  enable  me  to  be  prepared  for 
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the  queen  of  England  although  they  may  well  have  invented  it 
themselves  to  see  whether  they  could  get  anything  out  of  the  man. 

I  enclose  a  statement  of  my  intelligence  from  England. — Brussels, 
24th  November  1565. 

28  Nov.    333.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

A  long  letter  in  cipher  dealing  entirely  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  fear  and  distress  of  the  duchess  of  Parma  and 
her  friends  in  consequence  of  the  King's  rejection  of  Egmont's 
recommendations  in  Madrid.  The  writer  endeavours  to  tranquillise 
the  Duchess  and  encourage  her  to  persevere  in  the  course  the  King 
directs  and  speaks  of  his  efforts  to  allay  Egmont's  fears  and  those  of 
Mondragon,  Vigliers  and  others,  who  apprehend  disturbance.  The 
archbishop  of  Cambray  recommends  the  persecution  of  heretics,  but 
thinks  the  proclamation  should  be  modified.  The  writer  believes 
secret  disaffection  to  be  rife  amongst  the  governing  class,  notwith- 
standing outward  observance,  "  because  the  thoughts  of  people  easily 
turn  towards  liberty  where  respect  is  not  enforced." — Brussels,  28th 
November  1565. 

Postscript. — Alonso  del  Canto  has  returned  from  Antwerp  after 
having  sent  off  Yaxley  successfully.  He  has  done  very  good  service 
in  this  matter. 

20  Dec.    334.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

When  the  rejoicings  ended  here  we  began  business,  and  that  which 
related  to  England  has  already  been  communicated,  but  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  away  although  I  have  tried.  The  orders  sent 
by  your  Majesty  respecting  count  Egmont's  proposals  have  given 
great  sorrow,  but  they  have  decided  to  execute  them  the  best  they 
may.  The  Council  of  State  have  summoned  the  principal  Governors 
to  convey  the  orders  to  them.  The  marquis  de  Vergas,  Montigny, 
and  counts  Mega  and  Mansfeldt  have  all  answered  alike  that  the 
matter  needs  deep  consideration  in  the  interests  of  God  and  your 
Majesty,  and  asked  for  written  instructions  that  they  might  answer 
in  detail.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  answered  the  same  although 
Mansfeldt  said  that  the  master's  orders  must  be  obeyed  in  any  case. 
The  Duchess  feared  that  counts  Egmont  and  Horn  and  the  prince 
of  Orange  would  retire  to  their  houies,  and  nothing  else  was  spoken 
of  when  I  arrived.  Egmont  spoke  to  me  first  and  afterwards  Horn, 
but  Orange  has  said  nothing  as  he  is  more  reticent  than  they.  I 
have  done  what  I  can  to  persuade  the  others  to  take  no  step  that 
will  attract  attention. 

When  the  rejoicings  were  over  Horn  departed,  sajdng  he  was 
going  to  visit  his  mother  and  sister,  and  four  or  live  days  ago 
Egmont  left.  When  I  pressed  the  latter  as  to  his  return  he  said  he 
was  going  by  the  Duchess'  orders  to  visit  the  frontiers  in  his 
province,  and  would  return  when  the  inspection  was  finished, 
although  he  could  not  help  feeling  deeply  grieved  at  a  resolution 
that  had  deprived  him  of  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends  and  the 
public,  and  had  curtailed  his  power  to  serve  your  Majesty,  which  was 
all  his  desire.     If  he  heard  a  brother  of  his  say  anything  to  the 
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contrary  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own  hand,  but  he  was  much 
hurt  at  the  disfavour  that  had  fallen  on  him. 

The  prince  of  Orange  remains  here,  but  they  say  he  will  soon 
go  to  his  home  to  prepare  for  the  Diet,  as  he  told  me  himself, 
altliough  when  I  told  the  Duchess  so  she  said  he  had  never  men- 
tioned it  to  her  till  that  daj'.  In  any  case  the  public  rumour  is  that 
they  are  retiring  to  their  homes.  The  Duchess  fears  it  is  so,  but  I  am 
not  so  apprehensive  of  it  myself  from  my  own  conversations  with 
them,  although  they  would  perhaps  be  more  cautious  with  me, 
which  they  were  not  however  at  first.  I  pointed  out  the  error  they 
would  make  if  they  retired  with  evil  intention,  which  can  hardly  be 
believed  of  such  persons. 

Things  being  in  this  state  it  is  needful  to  make  them  understand 
that  your  Majesty  wishes  to  honour  and  reward  them,  and  trusts 
them  entirely  as,  until  contrary  orders  are  received  from  your 
Majesty,  it  is  important  for  your  interests  that  all  should  remain 
calm  and  tranquil. 

Vergas,  Montigny,  and  Mansfeldt  have  returned  to  their  posts.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Vienna  from  the  Emperor's  late  Ambas- 
sador in  England,  in  which  he  writes  as  follows  : — "  The  decision  and 
"  reply  respecting  the  business  which  holds  the  world  in  suspense 
"  and  expectation  are  now  being  sent  by  the  Emperor- King  by  Strange 
"  to  the  Queen.  Please  God  that  it  may  be  for  His  good  cause,  as  I 
"  most  earnestly  desire  this  marriage  with  my  Prince.  I  would 
"  write  more  if  I  knew  more." 

They  have  put  a  paper  on  the  doors  of  the  town  hall  at  Antwerp, 
saying  in  name  of  the  burghers  that  news  has  ariived  that  your 
Majesty  commands  the  establishment  of  the  Inqiusition  in  these 
States  as  in  Spain  which,  besides  being  unnecessary,  is  against  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  town  and  these  States.  They  are, 
thel-efore,  besought  to  pray  your  Majesty  to  give  no  such  order,  and 
if  you  do  not  accede  to  their  petition  that  they  should  appeal  to  the 
Imperial  Chamber  to  place  the  town  under  its  protection.  This  is  a 
very  bad  precedent,  and  the  only  good  thing  about  it  is  that  these 
papers  are  often  posted  up  by  bad  people  without  any  reason.  I  do 
not  know  what  basis  this  one  may  have,  but  I  can  sayjthat  as  regards 
the  Inquisition  I  do  not  see  a  single  person  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  on  either  side  who  looks  favourably  upon  it.  The  duke  of 
Parma  received  news  of  the  Pope's  death  four  days  since,  and  it  has 
since  been  confirmed.*  He  thought  to  stay  here  till  mid-Lent  at 
least,  but  tells  me  he  will  now  start  at  once  for  Eome,  so  as  to  be 
present  at  the  election  of  the  Pontiff',  and  that  both  he  and  his 
brother  Cardinal  Famese  will  serve  your  Majesty  with  aU  care  and 
aflfection,  and  consult  as  to  the  persons  who  may  in  his  opinion  take 
part  in  this  election.  He  says.  Cardinal  Ferrara  will  be  one.  although 
I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  pleased  thereat.  These  things  are  not, 
however,  known  much  beforehand  even  in  the  Conclave.  I  have  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  his  interest  and  that  of  his  brother  is  to  follow 
your  Majesty. — Brussels,  20th  December  1565. 


*  John  Angelo  de  Medici,  Pius  IV. 
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28  Jan.     335.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  24th  instant  I  arrived  in  London,  where  the  day  previous 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  entered  with  300  horsemen  to  receive  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  that  Rambouillet  had  brought  for  him  and  the  earl  of 
Leicester.  They  received  it  the  day  I  arrived  at  the  morning  service, 
which  the  Queen  usually  attends,  the  ordinary  Ambassador  of  France 
being  also  present.  The  next  day  Rambouillet  left  for  Scotland  to 
present  the  same  order  to  the  King. 

The  whole  efforts  the  French  have  made,  and  are  making,  are 
to  hinder  the  Archduke's  marriage,  and  help  Leicester  to  the  same 
end. 

The  distinctive  marks  or  stripes  of  purple  or  yellow  which  the 
friends  of  Lord  Robert  and  Norfolk  respectively  had  adopted,  as 
I  wrote  from  Brussels,  are  still  worn  by  some  of  them.  I  am  told 
that  Leicester  began  it  so  as  to  know  who  were  his  friends,  and  the 
adherents  of  the  Duke  did  the  same,  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
agreements they  had  had  with  them  about  the  aid  the  Duke  and  his 
friends  had  given  to  the  Archduke's  match.  The  earl  of  Arundel 
intervened  to  pacify  them,  and  they  are  now  dissembling  in  the 
usual  English  way,  but,  remaining  of  the  same  opinion  as  before. 
There  was  great  hope  that,  seeing  that  no  reply  came  from  the 
Emperor,  the  Queen  would  decide  to  marry  Lord  Robert,  but  since 
the  arrival  of  the  English  courtier  who  accompanied  the  Emperor's 
Ambassador  thither,  the  hope  has  cooled  down  greatly,  although  I 
am  informed  that  Leicester  has  not  lost  hope,  and  that  the  Queen 
has  promised  him  a  speedy  reply. 

The  gentleman  who  accompanied  the  Emperor's  Ambassador 
brought  a  letter  from  his  Majesty,  and  another  from  the  Archduke, 
with  his  portrait.  He  tells  me  the  Queen  received  him  very  well, 
and  asked  him  why  he  had  tarried  so  long,  to  which  he  replied, 
because  the  Emperor  would  not  decide  until  he  had  consulted  your 
Majesty  about  what  had  been  written  to  him  in  the  business.  For 
the  Emperor's  own  part  he  had  delayed  because  the  clause  about 
religion  appeared  very  hard,  and  he  had  stuck  at  it  for  a  long  time. 
The  Queen  said  that  the  clause  was  not  so  strictly  drawn  as  he  made 
out,  and  that  she  had  discussed  it  in  conciliatory  terms  with  the 
Emperor's  Ambassador,  to  which  the  gentleman  answered  that  the 
Ambassador  had  informed  the  Emperor  that  such  was  the  case  ;  but 
that  as  it  was  differently  treated  in  the  written  draft  he  had  stood 
out  on  the  point.  The  Queen,  who  doubted  that  the  clause  had  been 
worded  so  strictly,  called  Cecil  and  asked  him  if  it  were  so,  who 
answered  that  it  was  true, -and  that  what  was  ordered  to  be  written 
at  the  time  had  been  written.  They  then  discussed  the  Archduke's 
portrait  as  this  gentleman  had  no  other  instructions  but  to  bring  the 
Emperor's  letter  and  ask  for  a  speedy  reply. 

The  earl  of  Sussex  tells  me  that  this  affair  of  the  Archduke  is  on 
the  point  of  being  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  there  are 
still  some  who  nmliciously  say  that  I  wiU  not  help  it  forward.  He 
says  it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  I  would  take  the  same  steps 
with  the  Queen  as  I  did  at  first;  as  it  would  tendi  greatly  to  your 
Majesty's  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  if  this  match  were 
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to  take  place,  so  much  depending  upon  the  ancient  friendship 
between  your  Majesty  and  their  sovereign  being  maintained.  He 
says  the  Emperor's  letter  contained  three  points  ;  first,  that  it  is  not. 
reasonable  to  expect  the  Archduke  to  bring  everything  that  may  be 
necessary  for  his  household  and  establishment ;  secondly,  that  it  is 
not  feasible  for  his  brother  to  abandon  his  religion  and  agree  to  do 
so  beforehand,  especially  before  the  conclusion  of  the  business ;  and 
thirdly,  he  took  exception  to  his  brother's  coming  on  chance  without 
any  assurance  from  the  Queen.  His  words,  however,  on  this  point 
were  so  moderate  and  gentle  that  the  Earl  thought  if  I  used  my 
efforts  the  negotiation  could  be  concluded,  but  it  would  be  necessary 
to  press  the  Queen  as  she  had  but  small  inclination  to  marriage,  and 
there  existed  different  opinions  in  the  Council,  which  alternately 
took  advantage  of  her  unwillingness  to  upset  Lord  Robert's  and  the 
Archduke's  proposals  as  they  were  brought  forward.  He  thought, 
as  the  Queen  had  always  declared  she  would  never  marry  a  man  she 
had  not  seen  first,  some  means  might  be  found  of  satisfying  her,  and 
assuring  the  Archduke  that  if  he  came  the  business  would  be 
carried  through.  The  raeans  he  proposed  was  that  the  Queen  should 
promise  six  or  eight  of  my  countrymen  to  be  nominated  by  him  (the 
Archduke)  that  she  would  marry  him  if  he  came,  and  they  could 
convey  this  assurance  to  the  Emperor,  when  the  Archduke  could 
come  with  certainty. 

I  thanked  him  from  your  Majesty  for  his  good  intentions,  and 
those  of  others  I  have  mentioned  in  former  letters.  The  earl  sways 
all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  party  which  favours  the  Archduke's  suit, 
and  to  which  Secretary  Cecil  adheres.  I  assured  him  I  would  do  all 
in  my  power  as  I  had  hitherto  done  to  help  the  Archduke,  whom 
your  Majesty  regarded  as  a  son,  and  asked  him  to  let  me  know 
whenever  they  thought  my  services  would  be  advantageous,  and 
I  would  not  fail  them. 

The  earl  of  Sussex  told  me  that  the  Duke  had  taken  the  order  of 
St.  Michael  much  against  his  will,  but  could  not  avoid  obeying  the 
Queen's  commands  as  she  had  pressed  him  very  urgently  although 
he  knew  it  was  only  to  prevent  jealousy  of  Lord  Robert's  being 
the  only  person  to  receive  the  order  and  not  from  any  desire  to 
favour  him  (the  Duke),  but  the  contrary.  I  said  he  had  done  well 
in  obeying  the  Queen's  command  although  the  Duke  would  not  do 
amiss  if  he  found  some  way  of  letting  the  people  know  that  he  had 
not  accepted  the  order  by  his  own  wish  so  as  not  to  lose  the  repu- 
tation he  had  of  being  so  good  an  Englishman,  knowing  as  he  did 
that  the  populace  were  badly  afiected  towards  French  things.  He 
said  I  was  right  and  the  Duke  had  already  done  as  I  said  and  would 
continue  to  do  so.  There  is  no  news  of  importance  from  Scotland 
except  that  on  New  Year's  Day  the  pregnancy  of  the  Queen  was 
announced,  and  that  Parliament  will  assemble  on  the  7th  or  8th 
proximo.  I  had  audience  of  the  Queen  yesterday,  who  has  been  very 
unwell  from  a  fall  down  five  stairs,  as  she  told  me,  and  is  still 
somewhat  lame  and  thin.  She  appeared  much  pleased  at  my  return, 
and  after  having  conversed  on  this  point  awhile  I  mentioned  the 
matter  of  the  Archduke,  and  said  that  although  I  had  not  received 
recent  letters  from  your  Majesty,  yet  bearing  in  mind  your  great 
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affection  for  the  Archduke,  and  hearing  that  the  Emperor  had 
written  to  her  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  joy  your 
Majesty  would  feel  if  the  business  were  carried  tlirough.  Slie  said 
it  was  true  the  Emperor  had  written  to  her  with  his  own  hand  and  in 
Spanish  and  she  was  rather  sorry  that  after  delaying  his  answer  so 
long,  and  she  had  sent  word  tliat  she  would  not  entertain  any  other 
proposals  until  his  reply  came,  he  should  write  now  doubtfully  and 
undecidedly  raising  the  three  issues  I  have  inentioned;  namely, 
about  the  Archduke's  expenditure  in  this  countiy,  the  question  of 
religion,  and  the  Archduke's  coming.  Eespecting  the  first  point  she 
said  the  Emperor  wrote  that  no  reasonable  person  would  consider  it 
just  that  whilst  the  Archduke  was  so  far  away  from  his  own  country 
he  should  be  maintained  by  it.  On  the  subject  of  religion  he  said 
the  Archduke  and  his  household  could  only  continue  in  his  own, 
and,  as  regarded  his  coming  it  was  neither  reasonable  nor  convenient 
that  a  person  like  his  brother  should  come  without  some  assurance. 
How  could  she  marry,  she  said,  with  a  man  whom  she  had  to  feed, 
and  let  the  world  say  she  had  taken  a  husband  who  could  not  afford 
to  keep  himself  She  said  a  great  deal  about  this,  to  which  I  replied 
that  the  Emperor  doubtless  did  not  refer  to  personal  and  private 
expenses  but  rather  to  other  expenses  which  he  would  have  to  incur 
in  favour  of  Englishmen  as  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
he  would  have  to  maintain  a  household  like  your  Majesty  did  Avhich 
would  be  impossible,  and,  all  such  demands  as  these,  could  only  be 
answered  as  the  Emperor  had  done.  She  said  he  had  only  been 
asked  to  bear  the  cost  of  his  private  establishment  which  could  be 
kept  up  on  the  scale  he  wished,  but  I  told  her,  and  I  know  it  to  be 
so,  that  they  had  asked  him  to  do  as  I  have  said.  I  recalled  perfectly 
well  that,  having  this  in  view,  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  had  asked 
to  see  the  list  of  Englishmen  who  received  salaries  and  served  your 
Majesty  when  you  were  here  and  I  showed  it  to  him.  I  told  the 
Queen  this  but  she  still  persisted  and  said  that,  of  course,  as  she  was 
King  here  she  would  naturally  bear  the  general  expenses,  but  as  to 
the  private  expenses  of  her  husband  he  would  not  need  anything 
extravagant,  and  as  it  was  a  question  of  money  she  did  not  wish  to 
dwell  so  much  upon  it.  She  said  the  answer  sent  on  the  religious 
question  had  been  only  in  general  terms  without  indicating  any 
details  of  how  services  were  to  be  attended,  publicly  or  privately,  or 
what  religion  the  Archduke  professed  although  she  had  set  forth  the 
whole  question  in  detail  and  had  discussed  the  subject  at  length  with 
the  Ambassador.  She  said  it  must  not  be  thought  that  they  lived 
here  like  Turks.  They  had  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  other  things 
and  followed  the  Augustine  creed  as  she  believed  the  Archduke 
himself  did ;  indeed  the  Emperor  his  father  had  written  to  her  and 
had  inclined  her  thereto.  She  thought  therefore  that  the  Emperor 
might  be  more  definite  on  this  point  as  there  was  so  great  a  diversity 
of  religions,  and  he  might  also  define  more  clearly  what  he  meant  on 
the  third  point  about  the  Archduke's  coming.  He  only  said  now 
that  such  a  person  as  his  brother  could  not  come  without  some 
assurance,  and  it  was  not  evident  what  this  expression  "  assurance  " 
referred  to,  whether  to  his  marriage  or  to  the  good  treatment  to  be 
extended  to   him    and  his   followers  in   this  country.     She   again 
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complained  both  of  the  obscurity  of  the  expressions  used  in  the 
communication  and  of  a  matter  of  this  importance  being  discussed 
in  a  simple  letter. 

I  told  her  that  with  regard  to  the  religious  question  I  had  nothing 
to  say,  that  being  a  matter  which  depended  upon  the  Archduke ; 
but  as  for  the  assurance  I  said  it  could  only  be  understood  to  refer 
to  the  marriage,  and  such  assurance  might  well  be  given  as  would 
enable  her  to  see  the  Archduke  before  she  married  him,  and  him  to 
come  with  the  certainty  of  the  match  taking  place.     She  again  said 
that  she  would  never  marry  without  first  seeing  the  man,  as  she 
did  not  trust  portraits,  but  the  end  of  it  was  that  she  promised  to 
answer  the  Emperor  shortly  and  to  send  the  letter  by  a  Gei-man 
she  said  was  called  Christopher  Monti  (Mundt),  who  is  to  negotiate 
■with  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg.     She  also  told   me 
that  the  Emperor  said  your  Majesty  had  written  to  her  on  the 
subject  before  her  letter  arrived,     I  said  I  believed  such  would  be 
the  case,  but  that  I  had  not  received  letters  from  your  Majesty  for 
a  long  time  past,  although  a  courier  was  expected  hourly  in  Flanders 
from  Spain.     In  the  course  of  this  conversation  certain  hints  were 
dropped  which  lead  me  to  think  that  Lord  Eobert  is  right  in  not 
abandoning  hope,  and  consequently  all  I  said  was  very  moderate 
and  cautious  in  tone,  so  as  to  keep  the  Earl  bound  to  us  in  case  the 
Queen  marries  him.     This  is  the  course  I  have  always  taken,  but 
I  never  saw  the  Queen  treat  Lord  Robert's  business  so  openly  before. 
On  other  occasions,  it  is  true,  she  has  shown  an  inclination  towards 
him,  but  has  said  that  she  would  not  marry  a  subject,  but  only  an 
equal.     The  contrary  happened  on  this  occasion,  and  when  I  told 
her  that  it  was  announced  that  she  was  shortly  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  Earl's  suit,  which  is  true,  she  answered  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  that  in  conversation  with  him  on   the  subject  he   had 
answered  her   that  she  well  knew  that  he  himself  had  never  had 
the  presumption  to  aspire  to  marry  her,  but  that  the  Council  had 
proposed  the  match  to  her  and  urged  her  to  take  an  English  husband 
in  the  interests  of  the  kingdom.     They  (the  Council)  were  therefore 
the  people  who  should  ask  her  for  an  answer  and  not  he.     She  said 
I  could  perceive  by  this  that  she  had  not  promised  to  give  him  any 
reply,  and  particularly  as  she  had  promised  the  Emperor  not  to 
enter  into  other  negotiations  until  the  Archduke's  suit  were  settled, 
but  that  the  Earl  had  good  parts  and  great  merits,  and  if  she  had 
to  marry  a  subject  she  had  a  great  liking  for  him.     If  she  did 
marry  him,  she  said  laughingly,  two  neighbouring  Queen's  would  be 
wedded  in  the  same  way,  but  she  ended  the  subject  by  saying  that 
her  inclination  tended  higher.     She  is  so  nimble  in  her  dealing  and 
threads  in  and  out  of  this  business  in  such  a  way  that  her  m<  st 
intimate  favourites  fail  to  understand  her,  and  her  intentions  are 
therefore  variously  interpreted.     I  urged  her  to  make  up  her  mind, 
as  it  was  so  important  for  her  country  that   she  should  have  a 
successor,  and  even   the  difference  of  views  of  her  subjects  with 
regard  to  the  person  she  should  marry  might  create  enmity  which 
would  be  troublesome.     She  said  they  were  wrong  not  to  treat  the 
matter  as  she  did,  dispassionately,  and  as  I  myself  did  when  she 
asked  me  whom  I  thought  she  should  marry,  and  I  had  always 
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answered  unconcernedly  that  I  wanted  to  hear   her  own  wishes 
before  I  decided. 

Those  who  have  the  Archduke's  affair  in  hand  will  speak  to  the 
Queen  to-day,  having  waited  for  me  to  mention  the  matter  first. 
They  think  their  business  is  in  a  good  way,  but  I  do  not  believe 
they  will  obtain  any  decision,  and  people  are  very  confident  that 
Leicester's  suit  will  prosper. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  with  this  (the  Archduke's)  party, 
as  they  are  not  only  the  principal  people  in  the  realm,  but  they 
show  a  desire  to  serve  your  Majesty.  They  hate  Leicester  greatly, 
and,  if  they  dared,  greater  trouble  would  come  of  it. 

The  Queen  also  told  me  the  reason  of  Rambouillet's  coming.  He 
had  to  bring  the  order  from  the  king  of  France  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  contracting  new  ties  with 
the  Scotch  sovereigns  whilst  they  were  at  variance  with  her  it  was 
desirable  to  present  the  order  to  two  of  her  (Elizabeth's)  subjects, 
since  she  herself  being  a  woman  could  not  receive  it.  The  queen  of 
Scotland  had  requested  the  king  of  France  to  confirm  the  friendship 
that  had  existed  between  their  predecessors,  and  which  had  ceased 
on  the  death  of  Henri,  but  he  had  declined  to  do  it,  saying  that  he 
saw  no  reason  for  the  Scots  to  have  any  dissension  with  anyone  at 
present  but  the  queen  of  England,  whom  he  wished  to  please  in  all 
things.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  French  would  tell  her  this 
and  as  much  more  as  she  will  listen  to. 

I  told  her  that  notwithstanding  all  this  consideration  they  showed 
her  it  would  be  well  to  make  terms  with  her  cousin  and  neighbour 
and  live  in  amity  with  the  Scots,  on  their  making  the  necessary 
apologies,  since  neither  death  nor  injury  had  been  suffered  on  either 
side,  and  no  affront  had  been  offered  that  demanded  very  great 
reparation.  I  said  I  spoke  as  the  Minister  of  your  Majesty,  who 
loved  her  well  and  desired  her  tranquillity  and  repose,  and  that 
those  who  wished  to  urge  her  into  war  only  did  so  to  cause  her 
trouble  for  their  own  ends.  I  begged  her  to  consider  this,  and  she 
thanked  me  and  promised  to  do  so.  She  said  she  felt  sure  peace 
would  be  settled,  and  she  had  appointed  representatives  with  that 
object  who  would  meet  at  Berwick  those  who  had  been  nominated 
by  the  Scotch  Queen.  This  is  true,  as  the  Queen  has  appointed  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  who  is  governor  there,  and  another  person  who  is 
on  the  frontier  with  him,  and  Lord  Lumley's  mission  has  therefore 
been  suspended,  although  he  was  ready  to  start.  They  tell  me  that 
the  cause  of  this  was  that  Lumley  is  looked  upon  as  a  Catholic,  as 
he  is,  and  they  would  not  trust  him.  The  appointment  of  the  earl 
of  Bedfoi'd  has  not  pleased  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  tried  to  prevent 
it  but  could  not.  She,  for  her  part,  appointed  persons  not  well 
affected  towards  this  Queen,  and  it  is  consequently  thought  that  no 
agreement  will  result. 

The  French  ambassador  has  informed  me  that  Eambouillet  came 
here  with  three  objects.  The  first  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
Garter  and  perform  certain  ceremonies  for  which  he  went  to 
Windsor ;  to  confer  the  order  of  St.  Michael  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Leicester,  and  thirdly  to  learn  whether  the  Queen  was  willing 
that  when  he  was  in  Scotland  he  should  enter  into  any  negotiations 
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respecting  the  complaints  she  made  against  the  queen  of  Scots.  The 
Queen  had  repeated  many  of  these  complaints  to  Rambouillet,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  his  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter.  After- 
wards, however,  Cecil  had  gone  to  his  lodgings  and  told  him  that 
when  the  king  of  Scotland,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  had  been  an 
English  subject,  should  write  modestly  to  the  Queen  saying  he  was 
sorry  she  was  angry  with  him  and  greatly  wished  that  her  anger 
should  disappear,  he  believed  everything  would  be  settled  if  at  the 
same  time  the  queen  of  Scotland  would  send  an  ambassador  hither 
to  treat  of  Lady  Margaret's  affair. 

Heneage  is  still  in  favour  and  greatly  hated  by  Leicester,  one  of 
whose  friends  threatened  him  the  other  day,  saying  that  if  he  did 
not  moderate  himself  in  his  talk  of  his  affairs  he  would  get  a 
cudgelling.  Henage  replied,  but  the  man  who  took  him  the  message 
did  not  care  to  return  with  the  answer.  The  Queen  heard  of  it  and 
was  very  angry.  She  sent  away  from  court  the  man  who  took  the 
message,  but  he  has  returned  already.*  Words  are  very  soon  over- 
looked here.  Before  I  left  Brussels  Alonso  del  Canto  told  me  that 
he  had  received  neWs  that  Francis  Yaxley  had  embarked  in  good 
weather,  but  that  the  weather  afterwards  had  changed  and  the 
people  in  the  port  he  had  left  feared  that  the  ship  he  went  in  had 
been  lost,  and  I  found  news  to  the  same  effect  when  I  arrived  here. 
Luis  de  Paz  went  to  the  said  port  on  his  way  thither  and  has  handed 
me  the  enclosed  statement.  The  description  given  of  the  man  who 
was  found  drowned  confirms  my  suspicion,  but  not  as  to  the  finding 
of  the  money  in  the  box,  as  he  did  not  carry  one,  but  only  some  bundles 
of  blankets  for  greater"  secrecy  as  I  am  informed  by  Alonso  del 
Canto.  If  it  be  he  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  and  a  considerable 
injury  to  his  sovereigns.  The  truth,  however,  will  certainly  be 
known  soon  although  unless  papers  have  been  discovered  they  will 
have  no  reason  for  suspicion  here.  I  feel  sure  that  if  they  had  any 
proof  as  to  his  mission  the  Queen  would  have  spoken  to  me  on  the 
subject,  and  I  should  have  received  information  from  some  quarter. 
I  am  carefully  seeking  some  means  by  which  the  Scots  may  be 
advised  with  the  necessary  reserve. 

Lady  Margaret  is  still  in  prison.  I  have  sent  a  visitor  to  her  to 
encourage  her  and  urge  her  to  bear  her  trouble  patiently  and 
assure  her  that  God  will  watch  over  the  affairs  of  her  and  her 
children.  She  wrote  me  a  letter  pressing  me  much  as  to  her 
liberation,  as  her  whole  trust,  after  God,  is  in  your  Majesty. 

Bishop  Bonner  and  the  other  prisoners  are  as  usual  looking  for 
their  deliverance  solely  to  God  and  your  Majesty.  The  causes 
against  them  are  suspended. 

News  had  arrived  here  of  Yaxley's  visit  to  your  Majesty  and  his 
return.  The  Queen  was  informed  that  his  mission  was  for  three 
purposes,  namely ;  to  advise  your  Majesty  of  his  Queen's  wedding 
and  ask  your  Majesty's  approval  of  it ;  to  ask  for  aid  against  tb.e 
rebels  on  the  assurance  that  they  had  risen  against  religion,  and 

*  For  details  of  this  quarrel,  wliich  appears  to  have  been  ostensibly  about  a  game  at 
forfeits,  see  letter  from  Giaoomo  Surnian,  19th  February  1566  in  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Venetian,  vol.  vii. 
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thirdly  to  crave  an  advance  of  money  for  which  tbey  would  give 
security  in  Antwerp.  They  said  that  this  Queen  was  helping  the 
rebels  and  that  I  had  written  to  your  Majesty  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  Your  Majesty  had  replied  that  you  were  pleased  with  the 
marriage,  and  as  regarded  the  rebels  that  you  weie  willing,  if  the 
queea  of  Scotland  wished  to  send  a  person  to  prevail  upon  this 
Queen  not  to  give  any  help,  and  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter 
your  Majesty  would  take  suoli  steps  as  might  be  advisable.  With 
regard  to  the  rest  Yaxley  was  said  to  have  returned  disappointed, 
whereat  they  rejoiced. 

Parliament  has  been  prorogued  until  the  13th  November.  It  was 
to  have  commenced  in  February,  next  month.  Tlie  ambassador  who 
has  been  appointed  to  reside  in  your  Majesty's  court  has  visited  me, 
and  yesterday  accompanied  me  to  and  from  the  palace.  His  name 
is  Curteue  (Man)  and  he  is  a  worthy  peison  who  speaks  Italian,  and 
upon  whom,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  married,  the  Queen  has 
conferred  the  deanery  of  Ghio  celtre  (Gloucester)  and  other  prefer- 
ments which  are  worth  some  2,000  ducats  a  year.  They  tell  me  that 
his  greatest  merit  is  that  he  is  a  stanch  heretic.  Another  one  goes 
to  France  who  is  married  to  a  sister  of  Cecil's  wife.* — London,  28th 
January  1566. 

4  Feb.     336.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  last  day  of  January  there  came  to  my  lodgings  Secretary 
Cecil,  Dr.  Wotton,  and  another  man  named  Haddon,  to  discuss 
Flemish  affairs  as  I  write  fully  to  the  duchess  of  Parma.  When 
this  discussion  was  finished  Cecil  took  me  aside  and  told  me  that 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer,  the  earl  of 
Wintinton  (sic)  who  is  married  to  a  sister  of  Pembroke's  and  many 
others,  he  amongst  the  number,  had  resolved  to  speak  to  the  Queen 
and  press  forward  the  Archduke's  affair  which  as  he  lias  often  told 
me  they  think  most  desirable  for  the  Queen  and  country  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  friendship  with  your  Majesty.  This,  he  said, 
was  their  great  object  which,  as  I  know,  their  enemies  the  French 
were  trying  to  frustrate,  and  he  for  his  part  would  put  it  forward 
strongly.  As  they  were  moved  by  such  good  desires  he  hoped  that 
I  would  continue  to  press  the  Queen  and  take  every  opportunity  of 
requesting  audience  on  other  business  and  introducing  this  subject 
with  the  object  of  inclining  her  thereto  by  assuring  her  of  your 
Majesty's  earnest  desire  that  the  match  should  take  place  and 
advising  her  on  my  own  account  to  accept  it.  He  said  he  knew 
from  the  Queen  herself  that  she  attached  so  much  imporfance  to 
what  I  said  that  I  could  do  more  in  t!ie  matter  with  her  than  they 
could,  and  he  urged  me  specially  to  strict  secrecy  which  he  righily 
said  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him.  I  replied  that  I  was 
aware  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said  and  had  discussed  the  matter  as 
he  suggested,  assuring  him,  as  I  have  done  previously,  of  the  great 
interest  your  Majesty  feels  in  the  affairs  of  the  Emfieror  and  his 
brother  and  your  earnest  desire  that  the  match  should  be  carried 
through.     He  said  the  present  opportunity  was  a  good  one  for  me 

*  Sir  Thomas  Iloby.     He  died  in  Paris  in  Juiy  of  tho  s,;mc  year. 
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to  push  the  business  forward  as  some  people  thought  that  I  was  not 
very  warm  in  the  matter,  to  which  I  replied  that  the  Queen  knew 
the  truth  in  that  respect  and  what  I  had  said  to  her  ahout  it,  and 
your  Majesty  also  had  been  informed  thereof  I  asked  him  to  request 
audience  in  order  to  discuss  Flemish  commercial  affairs.  On  the 
first  of  this  month  the  earl  of  Sussex  came  to  my  house  alone  by 
water  at  nightfall  and  said  that  he  wished  to  tell  me  what  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  had  said  to  the  Queen  about  marriage  on  asking  leave 
to  retire  to  his  home.  As  her  subject,  her  kinsaian  and  former 
Councillor  he  had  to  place  before  her  the  need  of  an  heir,  the  great 
peril  that  she  and  the  country  were  iii  and  the  necessity  on  all 
accounts  that  she  should  resolve  to  marry,  and  confirm  by  fresh  ties 
and  new  friendship  the  connection  with  your  Majesty  and  the 
Emperor.  He  gave  her  many  reasons  for  this  which  Sussex  repeated 
to  me  and  at  length  pressed  the  case  of  the  Archduke,  which  he  did 
not  in  his  own  name  alone  but  on  behalf  of  all  the  principal  people 
in  the  realm  who  loved  her  and  whose  feelings  on  the  subject  he 
well  knew.  Amongst  other  things  he  told  her  that  the  members  of 
her  Council  had  recently  recommended  her  to  marry  the  earl  of 
Leicester  who  was  a  person  possessed  of  many  good  qualities,  but 
he  (Norfolk)  was  obliged  to  tell  her  the  truth  and  the  Council  had 
given  her  this  advice  because  they  thought  her  own  inclination 
tended  towards  a  marriage  with  him  and  not  because  they  really 
thought  the  match  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country  or  good  for 
her  own  dignity.  The  Queen  thanked  him  and  answered  him 
kindly  and  the  Duke  afterwards  spoke  to  Lord  Robert  and  told  him 
he  recollected  that  when  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  was  here  he 
(Robert)  had  said  that  he  did  not  aspire  to  marry  the  Queen  who 
for  her  part  had  declared  that  she  would  not  marry  him  and  on  this 
assurance  they  had  negotiated  for  an  union  with  the  Archduke, 
which  would  be  of  so  great  an  advantage  for  the  country.  After 
the  Ambassador  had  left  he  (Robert)  had  again  pressed  forward  his 
own  suit  contrary  to  the  agreement,  whereat  he  (the  Duke)  had 
marvelled  greatly,  and  now  that  they  were  allies  and  friends,  he 
would  tell  him  the  truth  plainly.  In  other  things  he  would  do  what 
he  could  to  please  him,  but  in  this  he  must  oppose  him  in  the 
interests  of  the  Queen  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  laws  human 
and  divine,  and  would  tell  him  clearly  that  the  Queen  would  not 
marry  him  and  that  only  trouble  could  come  to  him  for  attempting 
to  bring  it  about,  since  all  those  who  wished  to  see  the  Queen 
married,  the  whole  nation  in  short,  blamed  him  alone  for  the  delay 
that  had  taken  place.  So  great  would  be  the  hatred  aroused  against 
him  that  evil  could  not  fail  to  befall  him,  and  this  could  only  be 
allayed  in  time  by  his  joining  the  rest  of  the  nobility  and  helping 
forward  the  Archduke's  suit  with  the  Queen.  Leicester  replied  that 
he  would  do  as  he  advised  if  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  the  Queen 
should  not  be  led  to  think  that  he  relinquished  his  suit  out  of 
distaste  for  it  and  so  turn  her  regard  into  anger  and  enmity  against 
him  which  might  cause  her,  womanlike,  to  undo  him.  The  Duke 
assured  him  they  would  arrange  matters  in  a  way  that  would  attain 
this  object,  and  if  he  did  as  he  said  not  only  would  the  Archduke 
extend  to  bim  the  favour  and  kindness  which  were  due  to  him,  but 
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the   whole   nobility   would   seek   and    retain   liis   friendship.      He 
promised  and  they  separated  with  this  agreement. 

Sussex  also  told  me  that  they  were  ail  to  meet  and  speak  to  the 
Queen,  sending  first  to  learn  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  that  the 
whole  of  them  should  address  her  or  only  certain  representatives  to 
be  selected  by  her,, and  since  they  were  moved  to  this  by  their  zeal 
and  desire  that  the  affair  of  the  Archduke  might  prosper,  the  Duke 
and  the  others  begged  me  to  press  the  matter  warmly  upon  the 
Queen  in  your  Majesty's  name,  which  was  the  course  she  herself 
most  desired  as  she  had  hinted  that  she  thought  I  had  sometimes 
not  been  very  keen  about  it.  I  said  the  Queen  knew  very  well  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  was  surprised  she  should  say  such  a  thing.  It  was 
true  that  I  was  so  anxious  to  maintain  her  friendship  with  your 
Majesty,  that,  not  knowing  how  the  business  of  the  marriage  would 
end,  seeing  its  difficulties,  I  had  not  thought  well  to  put  myself  so 
forward  in  it  as  would  lead  to  any  unpleasantness  between  your 
Majesty  and  her  in  case  the  affair  fell  through,  but  nevertheless  she 
knew  very  well  that  your  Majesty's  desire  was  that  the  marriage 
with  the  Archduke  should  take  place,  and  in  sight  of  my  good 
offices  in  the  matter  she  could  not  deny  it.  These  good  offices  would 
always  continue,  and  in  order  to  lose  no  opportunity  I  had  requested 
an  audience  of  the  Queen. 

I  thought  well  to  answer  him  in  this  way,  so  that  if  the  Queen, 
womanlike,  should  again  remind  them  that  I  had  sometimes  leant 
to  her  own  wish  to  marry  Leicester,  they  may  understand  that  the 
cause  was  my  consideration  for  her  uncertainty,  and  no  other 
reason.  Sussex  told  me  the  Duke  himself  wished  to  come  and 
discuss  the  matter  with  me,  but  he  thought  better  not  to  do  so  as 
these  people  were  so  suspicious,  and  he  (Sussex)  and  the  Duke  were 
like  one  person.  Of  this  and  other  conversations  on  the  subject 
Sussex  sent  me  the  enclosed  memorandam. 

On  the  2nd  instant  I  had  audience  of  the  Queen  in  order  to  speak 
to  her  on  questions  of  trade  and  certain  private  matters,  and  again 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  Archduke  as  I  had  been  requested. 
Cecil  awaited  me  as  I  went  in  and  warned  me  to  broach  the  subject 
as  if  by  chance  and  not  pointedly.  This  was  easy  to  do,  as  no 
sooner  had  I  begun  to  speak  to  the  Queen  about  trade  than  she 
asked  me  very  pressingly  to  do  her  the  pleasure  of  telling  her  if  I 
had  received  a  copy  of  the  letter  the  Emperor  had  written  to  her  as 
she  had  been  informed  that  rumours  were  current  in  his  court  and 
in  London  to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  had  conceded  all  that  had 
been  requested  on  her  behalf  in  the  matter  of  the  Archduke.  I 
replied  that  I  had  received  no  letters  from  Germany  except  one  from 
the  Ambassador  who  had  been  here  from  the  Emperor  saying  only 
that  his  Majesty  had  written  to  her  with  his  own  hand,  but  he  (the 
Ambassador)  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  letter  although  he 
still  ardently  hoped  the  marriage  would  take  place.  Since  she  had 
told  me  in  substance  what  the  letter  contained,  I  said,  if  she  would 
allow  the  letter  to  be  shown  to  me  I  could,  in  case  the  matter  were 
discussed  in  my  presence,  reply  in  accordance  with  the  Emperor's 
own  words.  She  did  this,  and  ordering  a  desk  in  which  she  kept 
the  letter  to  be  brought  to  her,  read  the  letter  to  me.     The  substance 
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of  it  is  similai'  to  the  Italian  memorandum  which  I  mentioned 
Sussex  had  sent  me  although  the  worda  are  somewhat  diffei-ent  in 
Spanish,  in  which  language  the  letter  ia  written.  On  the  first  point, 
namely,  the  coming  of  the  Archduke,  it  says  the  matter  was  so 
important  that  it  could  not  fail  to  present  some  difficulties  as  she 
would  understand.  The  Queen  said  it  was  impossible  that  this 
could  refer  to  the  coming  of  liis  Highness,  although  I  endeavoured 
to  show  her  that  the  Emperor  did  not  refuse  this  but  only  said  it 
could  not  be  without  difficulty.  She  seemed  somewhat  tranquillised 
on  this  point.  As  regards  the  religious  question  and  the  clause 
which  says  that  the  Archduke  and  his  household  shall  enjoy  their 
own  religion,  and  will  offer  no  impediment  to  others  enjoying  theirs, 
the  Queen  said,  "  The  Emperor  does  not  declare  himself  in  this 
either."  I  asked  her  if  she  understood  what  religion  the  Archduke 
professed,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  did  not  but  would  like  to 
know.  I  then  asked  her  jokingly  whether  she  knew  what  her  own 
religion  was  and  would  tell  me,  since  her  understanding  could  not 
fail  to  see  which  was  the  true  one.  She  laughed  at  this  and  passed 
the  matter  off.  On  the  third  point,  where  the  Emperor  says  that 
as  his  brother,  being  so  far  away  from  his  dominions,  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  that  he  should  defray  all  his  expenses  himself ;  she 
wished  to  make  out  that  the  Emperor's  meaning  was  that  the  Arch- 
duke would  not  bring  any  money  for  his  own  expenditure.  I 
assured  her  that  such  was  not  the  meaning,  but  that  it  was  not 
I'easonable  to  expect  him  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  expense  caused 
by  his  living  in  this  country  away  from  his  dominions. 

I  told  her  that  I  did  not  think  the  Emperor  had  written  to  her  so 
dubiously  as  she  had  given  me  to  understand  the  previous  day,  and 
begged  her  to  make  up  her  mind  on  the  business  and  send  a  fitting 
answer  to  the  Emperor,  assuring  her  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have 
often  done  before,  how  interested  your  Majesty  was  in  all  that 
concerned  the  Emperor  and  his  brothei-s.  I  also  pointed  out  to  her 
how  many  important  friends  and  connections  she  would  gain  by  such 
a  marriage,  to  which  she  answered,  "  I  quite  understand  how  much  the 
"  King  wishes  me  to  marry  the  Archduke  if  I  marry  outside  of  my 
"  own  country."  I  only  replied  that  your  Majesty  considered  him 
as  your  own  eon,  without  referring  to  her  remark  about  marrying 
outside  of  the  kingdom,  as  I  understand  her  object  was  simply  to 
keep  Leicester's  business  afoot.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Queen  will  never  marry  him,  and  that  he  himself  is  well  aware  of  it 
and  has  abandoned  hope,  yet  nevertheless  I  do  not  think  they  are 
quite  certain,  because  when  I  was  pressing  her  to  announce  her 
decision  on  the  Archduke's  matter  she  said,  "  How  can  I  take  such  a 
"  step  as  you  say,  for  if  after  all  the  Archduke  should  not  consent 
"  it  will  look  as  if  I  was  obliged  to  marry  whoever  would  have  me, 
'*  he  having  rejected  me,  and  this  is  a  very  delicate  thing  for  a 
"  husband."  By  this  she  meant  that  her  marriage  with  him 
(Leicester)  would  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  mittter  of  necessity 
than  of  choice,  and  I  could  well  believe  it  would  be  so  if  what  the 
French  Ambassador  swore  to  me  were  true,  namely,  that  he  had  been 
assured  by  a  person  who  was  in  a  position  to  know  that  he  (Leicester) 
had  slept  with  the  Queen  on  New  Year's  night.     The  author,  how- 
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ever,  is  a  Frenchman,  and  so  strongly  adverse  to  the  Archduke's 
marriage,  that  he  cannot  conceal  it,  and  even,  as  I  am  told  by  a 
person  of  position,  informed  the  Queen  and  her  Council  tliat  if  the 
match  were  carried  through  it  would  interrupt  the  friendship  with 
his  King,  as  it  would  indicate  a  complete  sun-endor  to  the  house  of 
Austria  and  Burgundy,  and  an  identification  with  the  interests  of 
your  Majesty  with  whom  his  King  could  not  maintain  perpetual 
peace. 

The  Queen  resolved  that  she  would  write  decidedly  to  the  Emperor 
and  send  one  of  her  gentlemen  with  the  letter,  by  which  it  would 
seem  that  she  had  changed  her  mind  about  writing  through  Chris- 
toplier  "Mundt  the  German,  as  she  told  me  she  would,  and  I  wrote  to 
your  Majesty. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  is  still  arranging  for  his  departure  for  Italy. 
He  is  going  to  take  the  baths  and  has  the  Queen's  permission, 
although  many  think  tliat  when  he  is  really  about  to  leave  the 
permission  will  be  withdrawn.  His  son-in-law.  Lord  Lumley,  came 
to  visit  me  (he  who  was  to  go  to  Scotland,  a  devout  Catholic  and  a 
worthy  gentleman)  and  said  that  the  Earl  wished  to  know  whether 
your  Majesty  would  be  glad  for  the  Archduke's  suit  to  be  helped  on, 
and  warned  me  that  the  business  should  be  handled  with  great  tact, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  the  match  falling  through  they  should  not 
say  that  they  had  outwitted  me.  He  said  he  had  not  taken  any  part 
in  the  affair  on  either  side  hitherto,  but  if  it  were  really  one  in  which 
your  Majesty  felt  a  deep  interest  he  as  your  servant  could  not  avoid 
doing  so  and  serving  your  Majesty  in  this  as  he  would  in  all  things. 
I  thanked  him  in  your  Majesty's  name  for  his  good  intentions,  ot 
which  I  assured  him  your  Majesty  was  convinced,  and,  as  regarded 
the  Archduke's  affair,  your  Majesty  naturally  desired  his  Highness's 
advancement,  as  you  felt  so  deep  an  attachment  towards  him,  and 
it  was  only  reasonable  that  your  Majesty  should  forward  the  interests 
of  your  cousins,  as  I  had  already  informed  the  Queen,  assuring  her 
of  your  Majesty's  goodwill  towards  the  match.  I  said  the  same 
attitude  could  be  preserved,  and  if  anything  fresh  occurred  in  the 
matter  I  would  address  myself  to  liiiu  (Arundel)  in  all  confidence. 
Lumley  said  there  were  tliree  parties  in  the  country,  one  for  the 
Archduke,  one  for  Leicester,  and  one  in  favour  simply  of  the  Queen's 
marriage  without  indicating  any  particular  person.  I  understand 
that  the  Earl  (of  Arundel)  belongs  to  this  third  party,  and  wishes  to 
stand  by  and  await  events.  Leicester  goes  to  his  house  very  nearly 
every  day,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  does  the  same,  as  each  of  them 
would  like  to  gain  him  over  for  his  party.  Lumley  told  me  that 
Leicester  was  going  home  in  a  month.  I  said  that  the  same  thing 
was  asserted  some  time  ago  but  he  had  not  gone  ;  Lumley,  however, 
said  it  was  true. 

I  asked  Lumley  why  he  had  not  gone  to  Scotland  as  was  arranged. 
He  said  it  was  owing  to  changes  here  and  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  important  matters,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the 
coming  of  Rambouillet  whom  the  Queen  had  entrusted  with  her 
affairs  because  he  was  a  Frenchman,  which  he  (Lumley)  thought 
would  not  be  to  her  benefit,  'fhe  real  reason  no  doubt  was  that 
they  could  not  trust  him,  as  I  have  already  said,  because  he  was  so 
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zealous  a  Catholic,  and  tlie  French  Ambassador  tells  me  that  he  is 
certain  the  Earl  (Arundel)  has  an  understanding  with  Scotland  and 
suspects  him  of  intriguing  there.  Perhaps  he  says  this  because  he 
is  on  bad  terms  with  him.  I  understood  that  amongst  other  things 
Lumley  was  to  have  negotiated  that  during  tlie  life  of  this  Queen 
and  her  descendants  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  not  to  present  her 
claims  to  the  Crown,  nor  alter  religious  matters  in  her  own  country 
in  a  way  that  might  injure  England. 

There  is  nothing  new  from  Scotland  beyond  what  I  wrote  on  the 
28th  ultimo.  An  Englishman  named  Sular*  had  come  here  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  secretly 
ascertain  the  feelings  of  certain  people  here  towards  his  Queen.  He 
had  lodged  in  the  house  of  an  Italian  doctor  here  called  Caesar,  and 
had  gone  about  in  disguise  to  avoid  detection,  but  both  he  and  the 
doctor  and  his  wife  have  been  taken,  the  two  latter  being  adherents 
of  Margaret.  They  have  also  arrested  two  of  his  servants,  but 
released  them  at  once.  It  is  not  thought  that  anything  serious  will 
come  of  it. 

The  Emperor  has  behaved  in  a  lukewarm  manner  towards  those 
who  are  advocating  the  Archduke's  match  here,  as  they  tell  me  that 
neither  he  nor  his  Ambassador  has  written  a  word  to  them  since  the 
latter  left  here.  They  do  not  consider  the  Germans  clever  in  affairs, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  this  opinion  is  held  by  people  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  vigilance  and  cleverness  of  the  French. 

Hawkins,  the  captain  who,  as  I  wrote  before  I  went  to  Flanders, 
had  come  from  the  Indies,  arrived  here  four  days  ago  from  his  own 
part  of  the  country.  He  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  write  to  your 
Majesty  about  an  affair  of  his  regarding  some  property  taken  from 
him  in  a  former  voyage  to  Santo  Domingo.f  I  answered  him  softly 
and  brought  him  to  dinner  with  me,  promising  to  do  as  he  asked. 
I  told  him  he  must  show  me  the  licences  he  had  obtained  from  the 
governors  of  the  places  where  he  had  traded  in  this  last  voyage,  as 
he  had  promised  me  he  would  do  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  not 
acted  improperly.  He  said  he  would  show  them  to  me.  He  is 
considered  a  good  sailor,  and  he  appears  to  be  a  clever  man.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  things  here,  and  I  will  tell  him  he  is  not  a  fit 
man  for  this  country,  but  would  be  much  better  off  if  he  went  and 
served  your  Majesty,  where  he  would  find  plenty  to  do  as  other 
Englishmen  have  done ;  he  did  not  appear  disinclined  to  this.  They 
have  again  asked  him  to  make  another  voyage  like  the  last,  but  he 
says  he  will  not  do  so  without  your  Majesty's  license,  as  it  is  a 
laborious  and  dangerous  business.  The  trade  of  capturing  negroes 
in  Guinea  and  taking  them  to  the  Indies  is  considered  very 
profitable,  and  may  be  undertaken  by  any  man  who  understands 
the  voyage.  It  seems  advisable  to  get  this  man  out  of  the  country, 
so  that  he  may  not  teach  others,  for  they  have  good  ships  and  are 
greedy  folk  with  more  freedom  than  is  good  for  them.  This 
Hawkins  has  now  eight  (ships). 

*  Probably  Sulierde. 

t  Note  in  the  King's  handwriting  i    Copy  of_  all  this  to  be  given  to  the  Council  of  the 
Indies. 
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When  he  arrived  I  wrote  that  I  was  informed  that  he  had  taken 
a  Spaniard  with  him.  This  was  not  the  case,  but  he  took  one  on 
his  first  voyage  who  piloted  him  so  well  that  Hawkins  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  himself.  The  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  he  had  a  Spaniard  with  him  was  that  he  captured 
a  negro  in  Guinea  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Portugal  and  used 
hhu  as  an  interpreter,  bringing  him  to  England  with  him. 

This  afternoon  I  had  an  appointment  to  discuss  some  private 
claims  with  the  Council  and  saw  the  Queen,  who  leaves  to-morrow 
for  Greenwich,  I  found  her  with  the  earl  of  Leicester  walking  in 
the  lower  gallery  of  the  garden.  She  praised  the  Earl  very  highly 
to  me  and  said  that  when  I  arrived  he  was  just  persuading  her  to 
marry  for  the  sake  of  the  country  and  herself,  and  even  on  his 
account,  as  everyone  thought  that  he  was  the  cause  of  her  remaining 
unmarried,  which  made  liim  unpopular  with  all  her  subjects,  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect  (whereupon  she  said  that  if  he  were 
a  King's  son  she  would  marry  him  to-morrow),  and  if  she  did  not 
do  so  he  could  not  avoid  retiring  from  court  to  escape  the  hatred  of 
the  people.  All  this  and  other  things  of  the  same  sort  were  said 
very  affectionately. 

I  said  she  was  quite  right  to  hold  him  in  such  good  esteem,  as  he 
deserved  it,  and  I  knew  your  Majesty  had  always  wished  him  well. 

On  a  separate  paper,  but  attached  to  the  aforegoing  letter,  is  the 
following  note : — 

The  wreck  and  loss  of  Francis  Yaxley  is  further  confirmed, 
whereat  I  am  greatly  grieved  as  there  is  no  mention  of  papers  or 
anything.  I  have  tried  to  find  some  safe  way  of  letting  that  Queen 
(of  Scots)  know,  but  have  found  none  satisfactory  to  me.  If  within 
three  or  four  days  no  person  arrives  here  from  her  I  will  adopt  the 
best  means  I  can  obtain  to  advise  her  only  to  send  a  man  on  some 
other  errand,  in  order  to  convey  to  her  the  answer  that  Yaxley  took 
for  her  in  his  letter.  I  simply  ask  her  to  send  a  person  she  can 
trust  and  nothing  else. — London,  4th  February  1566. 

11  Feb.    337.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Before  I  arrived  in  England,  the  Queen  had  sent  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  to  the  king  of  France  by  the  gentleman  who  went  to  ratify 
the  peace,*  and  after  he  received  it  I  recollect  that  I  wrote  to  your 
Majesty  that  his  Insignia  had  been  placed  in  the  position  formerly 
occupied  by  those  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  those  of  your  Majesty 
remaining  in  their  former  place  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  Queen. 
I  understood  that  this  had  been  done,  which  was  a  fact,  but  four 
days  ago  I  was  told  by  a  Catholic  that  the  In&ignia  had  been 
moved,  and  that  he  and  other  good  men  had  been  greatly  annoyed 
thereat.  In  the  place  where  your  Majesty's  Insignia  were  they 
have  put  those  of  the  king  of  France,  and  your  Majesty's  are  now  by 
the  side  of  the  Emperor's.  I  at  once  sent  Luis  de  Phz  to  Windsor 
secretly,  to  bring  me  news  of  what  had  been  done,  he  having  seen 
how  the  Insignia  were  placed  before.  He  has  brought  me  news 
which  confirms  what  I  had  heard,  and  by  a  statement  madel  by.the 
sexton  of  the  church  it  will  be  seen  tijat  the  chmge  was  made  when 


*  Lord  HuDsdon. 
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it  was  announced  that  Lausao  was  going  to  bring  the  order  hither 
which  haa  now  been  brought  by  Rambouillet.  The  place,  however, 
being  remote,  and  this  being  a  matter  which  people  would  not 
notice  excepting  on  such  a  ceremony  as  that  which  Rambouillet 
recently  attended,  it  has  been  overlooked,  and  people  thought  that 
it  had  been  done  recently.  Of  course  the  question  of  time  is  of 
small  importance.  I  believe  that  the  change  was  made  by  the 
Queen's  own  orders,  and  not  by  the  Council,  because  when  formerly 
the  matter  was  discussed  it  was  resolved  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made,  and  in  addition  to  this,  none  of  the  members  who  might 
have  done  so  advised  mo  upon  the  subject.  It  is  true,  as  I  have 
said,  that  Cecil  told  me  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Queen's 
counsellors  were  on  the  French  side,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
would  cause  them  to  omit  to  tell  me.  I  will  not  mention  the  matter 
to  the  Queen,  or  to  any  one  else,  but  will  pass  it  over  as  if  I  had' not 
heard  of  it,  until  I  receive  orders  from  your  Majesty  as  to  what  had 
better  be  done.  Things  being  as  they  are,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
remedy  the  matter  without  much  noise  and  turmoil.  Until  an 
oppoitunity  occurs  I  will  dissemble  with  these  people  as  they 
dissemble  with  others  and  I  will  inquire  into  the  ceremonies  which 
are  usually  performed  in  this  Order,  and  will  advise  your  Majesty  if 
there  is  anything  exceptional  in  what  they  have  done. 

From  Scotland  I  have  heard  nothing  more  than  what  I  wrote  on 
tlie  4th  instant,  except  that  disagreements  have  taken  place,  although 
slight,  between  the  King  and  Queen.  They  tell  me  that  this  proceeds 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  King  to  be  controlled  in  all  Ihings  by 
his  father.  The  Duke,  who  is  called  Chatelherault,  as  I  have 
written,  will  go  to  France,  or,  as  they  now  say,  to  Germany.  The 
queen  of  Scotland  has  returned  him  his  rank,  but  has  banished  him 
from  Scotland  for  five  years.  He  takes  with  him  his  eldest  son, 
and  leaves  another  as  a  hostage  in  Scotland  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  his 
engagement  not  to  molest  the  Queen.  Lady  Margaret  is  greatly 
surprised  at  this,  as  tlie  Queen  had  written  to  her  that  she  would 
not  return  the  Duke's  rank  as  he  was  so  great  a  heretic.  Lady 
Margaret  is  kept  closer  in  prison  than  ever,  which  she  feels  greatly. 
She  would  like  me  to  speak  to  the  Queen  about  it,  which  she  thinks 
would  benefit  her,  and  that  I  might  do  it  as  her  ill-treatment  is 
publicly  known.  I  have  asked  her  to  have  patience,  and  I  will  do 
what  is  fitting.  The  departure  of  Arundel  for  Italy  is  confirmed 
and  will  shortly  take  place.  He  still  believes  the  Queen  will  not 
marry,  at  least  not  with  tlie  Archduke,  and  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
knows  this  well,  although  ha  still  strives  in  the  bu^'iness,  out  of 
enmity  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  to  separate  him  from  the  Queen. 
She,  on  her  part,  deals  with  them  in  a  way  that  deceives  them  all. 
When  she  speaks  to  the  Duke,  she  says  one  thing,  and  when  to  Lord 
Robert,  (juite  the  contrary.  This  reminds  me  of  what  a  captain, 
apparently  a  good  Catholic  said  in  Calais,  when  I  was  passing 
through,  namely,  that  there  were  three  parties  in  France — tliat  of  the 
Catholics,  that  of  the  Huguenots,  and  that  of  the  Queen,  which  was 
between  the  two. 

The  Queen  has  given  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  the  wardship  of  the 
sons  of  Lord  Dacre  of  the  North,  who  is  dead.  The  eldest  is  three 
years  old,  and  by  the  law  here,  untU  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  21,  hia 
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estates  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Queen  to  give  to  whom  she  pleases. 
They  say  that  this  wardship  will  be  worth  8,000  crowns  a  year  to 
the  Duke  during  the  minority.  The  Duke  has  gonehomej  as  have 
all  the  principal  courtiers. 

Leicester's  departure  is  not  now  spoken  of,  but  nothing  certain 
can  be  said  as  everything  changes  from  day  to  day. 

Arundel  tells  me  that  the  choice  of  the  man  who  is  to  go  as 
Ambassador  to  your  Majesty  is  a  bad  and  unworthy  one,  as  he  is  a 
man  of  low  position,  and  small  merits.  Arundel  asks  me  to  advise 
your  Majesty  when  he  addresses  you  on  subjects  of  great  importance, 
needing  reply,  to  tell  him  you  will  send  the  answer  through  me  to 
the  Queen,  in  order  that  these  people  may  understand  that  they  have 
done  wrongly. 

Captain  Hawkins,  as  I  have  written  to  your  Majesty,  told  me  he 
would  bring  me  the  licenses  he  had  received  from  the  Governors  of 
the  Islands  to  trade.  He  has  now  brought  them,  and  I  have  had 
translations  made,  so  that  the  Council  of  the  Indies  may  consider 
them,  and  take  measures  that  no  trade  should  be  effected  without 
your  Majesty's  leave.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  danger  and 
evil  consequence  if  such  were  permitted,  and  if  not  stopped  in  the 
beginning  may  cause  difficulties.  I  see  clearly  from  what  tlie 
Captain  has  shown  me  that  grounds  exist  for  addressing  the  Queen 
upon  the  subject,  and  letting  her  know  the  excesses  that  have  been 
committed,  but  until  I  receive  instructions  from  your  Majesty  and 
more  information  on  the  business  I  am  dissembling,  and  making 
much  of  the  Captain,  giving  him  to  understand  how  greatly  it  would 
be  to  his  advantage  to  serve  yourMajesty  by  the  Queen's  permission. 
He  tells  me  he  desires  to  do  so,  very  much,  especially  in  case  the 
Turkish  fleet  should  come  this  year,  first,  however,  receiving  assur- 
ance that  no  injury  shall  be  done  him  on  account  of  the  past.  He 
could  serve  at  his  own  cost  with  three  ships  of  over  200  tons  each, 
and  one  of  300,  all  very  good  vessels  in  which  he  would  take  600 
picked  men.  As  a  reward  for  his  service,  he  would  be  content  that 
as  your  Majesty  has  a  hundred  odd  slaves,  or  the  value  thereof,  left 
in  Santo  Domingo  by  him  in  the  hands  of  your  Majesty's  ministers 
a  certain  sum  of  money  should  be  handed  over  to  him  which  will  be 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  some  hides  that  he  sent  to  Seville. 

I  have  answered  him  in  a  way  that  will  enable  me  to  learn  more  of 
his  business  and  keep  him  in  play,  so  that  he  may  not  return  as  they 
want  him  to  do  on  a  similar  voyage  to  his  former  one. — Iiondon, 
11th  February  1566. 

1 8  Feb.     338.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  in  mine  of  the  11th  instant,  that  the 
Queen  had  promised  to  send  a  gentleman  to  the  Emperor  to  treat  on 
the  matter  of  the  Archduke.  It  is  said  that  she  is  to  send  a  man 
that  married  the  duchess  of  Suffolk*  whilst  he  was  in  her  service, 
and  who  was  with  the  Duchess  in  Germany  when  your  Majesty  was 
here. 

They  tell  me  that  he  is  a  man  of  small  intelligence,  but  a  great 
heretic,  and  it  is  thought  that  if  he  goes  it  will  be  more  for  the 

*  Kichard  Bertie. 
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purpose  of  arranging  certain  matters  in  Augsburg  with  the  Queen's 
allies,  and  other  heretics,  than  for  purposes  of  the  marriage,  I 
therefore  thought  best  to  send  word  to  Cecil,  and  endeavour  to 
prevent  his  going,  saying  that  my  affection  for  the  Queen,  and 
regard  foi-  her  dignity,  will  not  allow  me  to  refrain  from  saying 
that  I  think  this  is  a  very  unwise  appointment  if  it  be  true,  and  so 
it  will  appear  to  the  world.  Beside  this  he  knows  that  the  gentle- 
man is  looked  upon  as  a  great  friend  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and, 
as  his  suit  with  the  Queen  has  been  discussed  so  publicly,  he  being 
one  of  her  servants,  it  would  appear  an  evil  omen  to  send  this 
gentleman  who  married  his  mistress,  and  so  it  will  be  lookeJ  upon 
by  the  people  at  large.  Until  the  present  I  have  received  no 
repl}'. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  came  from  Greenwich  to  the  earl  of 
Pembroke's  house  on  the  13th,  the  rumour  being  that  he  was  going 
to  his  own  home.  The  Queen  went  the  next  day  disguised  to  dine 
with  them,  accompanied  by  the  Admiral  and  his  wife.  After  dinner 
the  Queen  returned  to  Greenwich,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  left  for  his 
estates,  and  Lord  Eobert  retired  to  his  house  where  he  will  be  for 
about  10  days.  This  is  the  end  of  the  talk  of  his  retiring  for  some 
time,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  as  it  is,  notwithstanding  all 
assertions  to  the  contrary. 

Just  as  I  was  closing  this  the  earl  of  Sussex  advised  me  that  my 
representation  respecting  the  duchess  of  Suffolk's  husband  is  approved 
ot,  and  the  Queen  has  decided  to  send  someone  else. — London,  18th 
February  1566. 

25  Feb.     339.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

A  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  me  information  tells  mo 
that  the  Queen  is  so  strange  and  fickle  that  she  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  French  match  brought  up  again.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
great  absurdity,  considering  what  has  passed  in  the  matter. 

The  French  Ambassador  has  been  to  visit  me,  and  in  order  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on,  I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  this 
Queen  liad  not  entirely  forgotten  his  King.  He  asked  me  how  or 
whence  I  had  heard  anything  of  this,  as  he  had  no  idea  that  anyone 
knew  of  it,  excepting  himself  and  Rambouillet,  to  whom  the  Queen 
had  said  she  was  pleased  to  hear  from  various  quarters,  that  the 
King  was  growing  so  manly  and  comely,  and  would  be  glad  if  they 
could  meet  when  he  returned  to  Paris.  To  this  she  added,  "  Do  you 
"  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  match  for  the  King  to  marry  an  old 
"  woman  like  I  am  ?  "  and  continued  to  press  him  to  say  something 
about  it,  in  order  to  commence  the  discussion  anew.  He  had 
advised  him,  however,  to  dissemble,  and  give  no  answer,  as  the 
discussion  was  now  inopportune.  I  am  not  surprised,  however,  that 
the  Queen  should  want  to  bring  the  matter  up  again,  considering 
her  disposition. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  on  the  18th  instant,  that  the  choice  of 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk's  husband  as  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  had 
been  countermanded.     They  have  now  appointed   a  man  named 
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Sackville,*  one  of  the  Queen's  Council,  and  a  relative  of  hers.     I  do 
not  know  when  he  will  leave. 

This  Sackville  was  formerly  in  Rome.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  when  he  left  here,  he  was  a  heretic,  but  has  now  reformed, 

I  advised  your  Majesty  of  the  rumour  tliat  Lord  Robert  would 
leave  for  his  home  for  some  days,  but  I  did  not  believe  he  would 
stay  long.  I  afterwards  wrote  that  he  had  left,  and  would  be  away 
10  days.  Even  this  time  was  too  long,  as  the  Queen  sent  immediately 
for  him  to  come  back,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  he  returned  to 
Greenwich. 

Since  I  wrote  this,  Rambouillet  arrived  from  Scotland.  He  says 
the  King  and  Queen  are  well,  and  the  kingdom  quiet,  and  that  they 
are  treating  matters  connected  with  the  Catholic  religion  with  great 
solicitude,  they  themselves  offering  a  good  example  to  the  people. 
He  says  the  King  received  the  order  of  St.  Michael  in  a  very  solemn 
mass. 

The  Queen,  he  says,  will  not  allow  the  rebels  to  return,  but  has 
restored  to  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  his  dignity  and  estates,  but 
with  five  years'  banishment.  This  Duke  will  pass  through  London, 
and  is  expected  in  three  days.  The  Admiral  of  Scotland  was 
appointed  to  negotiate  between  the  two  Queens ;  but  the  Queen 
of  England  would  not  consent  to  the  appointment,  and  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  has  adopted  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  who  was  to  represent  this  Queen. — London,  25th  February. 
1566. 

2  Mar.     340.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva, 

The  letters  you  wrote  from  Brussels,  24th  and  28th  November, 
26th  December,  and  7th  and  14th  of  January,  duly  received ;  and 
I  am  glad  of  the  full  particulars  you  give  me  in  them,  and  the 
advice  contained  in  some  of  them,  which  I  am  sure  proceeded  from 
your  zeal  in  my  service.  I  am  taking  steps  to  arrange  the 
questions  of  religion,  justice,  and  finance,  which  are  the  three 
principal  matters  at  issue  in  the  States.  With  regard  to  English 
affairs,  or  Scotch,  there  is  little  to  say  until  receipt  of  later 
letters  from  you,  written  after  your  arrival,  which  we  desire  greatly 
to  receive. 

I  have  now  to  advise  you  that  T  had  heard  that  a  considerable 
number  of  French  pirates  had  left  to  occupy  the  province  of  Florida, 
wiiich  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  this 
country,  and  is  a  place  whence  navigation  to  the  Indies  may  be 
greatly  disturbed  if  desired,  and  our  commerce  much  injured,  I  gave 
notice  to  the  king  of  France,  and  was  assured  several  times  that 
these  Frenchmen  had  not  gone,  and  that  no  subjects  of  his  would 
ever  go  by  his  orders  to  any  dominions  of  ourg.  We  thereupon  sent 
Pedro  Melendez  de  AviMs  with  ships  and  troops  to  turn  the  pirates 
out,  which  he  did,  as  you  will  see  by  detailed  statement  sent  to  you. 

*  Apparently  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  first  Lord  Buckhurst,  -who  had  recently  returned 
from  P.onie.  He  was  a  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  first 
cousin  of  Anne  jBoicyu. 
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You  may  tell  this  to  the  Queen,  and  -whomsoever  else  you  like, 
without,  however,  giving  a  copy  of  the  statement  to  anyone.  From 
certain  papers  found  in  Florida,  and  from  the  confession  of  some  of 
the  pirates  who  were  taken  alive  it  would  appear  that  the  Admiral  of 
France*  really  despatched  the  expedition,  and  by  his  orders  the 
Frenchmen  there  had  occupied  tlie  place  and  fortified  themselves, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  further,  and  occupying  other  ports 
belonging  to  us,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  subjects.  We  nave  sent  to 
complain  to  the  Queen-mother  and  the  King,  and  to  tell  them  that 
I  had  ])unished  the  piiates  as  they  deserved  for  having  endeavoured 
to  disturb  public  peace,  and  interrupt  our  good  friendship,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  as  the  admiral  had  been  the  originator  of  this 
attempt  against  us,  we  urged  them  strongly  to  deal  out  exemplary 
punishment  for  his  boldness,  as  the  case  required,  and  as  I  would  do 
to  any  subject  of  mine,  whatever  his  position  might  be.  Don 
Francis  de  Alava  is  to  urge  upon  their  Christian  Majesties  very 
strongly  the  punishment  of  the  Admiral,  and  if  they  act  as  I 
request,  they  v/ill  do  what  is  best  for  them,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  this  Admiral  is  the  poison  of  the  realm,  and  the  inventor 
and  promoter  of  everything  evil  in  it.  We  shall  see  what  they  will 
say  to  it  in  France,  and  I  will  let  you  know  how  they  answer  me. — 
Endorsed,  2nd  March  1566. 

2  Mar.     341.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

Some  time  since,  the  queen  of  Scotland  expressed  her  dissatis- 
faction at  the  English  Ambassador  there,  who  is  called  Kandal 
(Randolph).  Before  Eambouillet  left  Scotland,  it  became  known 
that  this  Kandolph  had  sent  3,000  crowns  to  the  rebels  before  they 
left  the  kingdom,  and  on  this  occasion  Randolph  was  summoned 
before  the  Council  of  Scotland  and  examined.  He  said  it  was  true 
that  he  had  sent  the  money,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Court  as 
he  bad  exceeded  his  office  in  doing  such  a  thing.  He  replied, 
refusing  to  leave  the  Court  until  he  had  first  given  his  Queen  an 
account  of  the  matter.  He  was  told  that  an  answer  should  be  given 
to  him  next  day  wiih  regard  to  this.  The  queen  of  Scotland  wrote 
to  Hambouillet,  who  was  already  on  the  road,  informing  him  of  the 
business  that  he  might  communicate  to  this  Queen  the  order  that 
had  been  given  to  her  Ambassador,  and  wrote  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Queen,  asking  her  to  give  audience  to  a  gentleman  whom  she 
had  sent  to  treat  with  her  on  other  matters.  This  Queen  was  angry 
at  what  had  happened  without  previous  information  having  been 
given  her,  and  told  Rambouillet  that  as  the  queen  of  Scotland  had 
sent  her  Ambassador  from  the  Court,  she  refused  to  receive  the 
gentleman  from  Scotland  until  she  knew  more  about  it.  Secretary 
Cecil  told  me  this,  and  said  that  this  Queen  is  writing  to-day  to  the 
Emperor  by  Christopher  Mundt,  who  formerly  had  charge  of  some 
of  her  affairs  in  Germany.  He  says  also  that  she  would  send  in  a 
day  or  two  the  man  who  is  to  treat  of  the  Archduke's  marriage. 
They  think  this  marriage  depends  entirely  upon  the  coming  of  the 
Archduke  hither,  as  the  Queen  told  Cecil,  in  private  conversation, 


*  Chatillon. 
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that  if  the  Archduke  came  it  was  not  probable  that  she  would 
refuse  so  great  a  Prince,  and  so  they  are  sui:e  that  the  marriage  will 
take  place  if  the  Archduke  comes.  Cecil  tells  me  that  so  great  and 
constant  are  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  hinder  this  marriage,  and 
perturb  the  peace  and  friendship  between  your  Majesty  and  this 
country,  that  they  leave  no  stone  unturned  with  that  object.  They 
are  gaining  over  Lord  Robert  with  gifts  and  favours,  and  even 
are  doing  the  same  with  Throgmorton.  It  is  true  that  Cecil  is 
not  friendly  with  them,  but  I  think  he  tells  me  the  truth  with 
regard  to  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
removal  of  the  insignia  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor. — London, 
2nd  March  1566. 

11  Mar.    342.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Although,  as  I  have  written  to  your  Msijesty,  the  Queen  appointed 

a  gentleman  named  Sackville  some  time  ago  as  Ambassador  to  the 

'  Emperor  to  take  her  reply  to  the  latter  respecting  the  Archduke's 

marriage,  he  has  not  yet  gone,  and  I  have  not  heard  even  that  he 

has  been  despatched. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matters  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  Lady  Margaret  still  remains  in  prison. 

From  what  I  hear,  this  Queen  would  like  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  his  father  to  write  to  her,  asking  for  Lady  Margaret's  release. 
I  know  that  Rambouillet  advised  them  to  do  so,  and  that  they 
refused,  but  the  queen  of  Scotland  has  done  so,  and  a  Scotchman 
tikmed  Melvin*  is  here  to  negotiate  on  the  matter.  He  is  a  Protestant 
and  came  hither  when  the  rebels  first  rose,  to  represent  them  here  ; 
but  I  believe,  the  queen  of  Scotland  has  entrusted  this  m  itter  to 
him,  as  she  thinks  he  will  be  the  most  acceptable  person,  althcugli 
they  will  not  trust  him  in  other  things. 

The  Queen  is  still  at  Greenwich.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  she 
left  here,  as  she  has  been  unwell ;  but  although  she  is  better  now, 
she  is  so  thin  that  a  doctor  who  has  seen  her  tells  me  that  her 
bones  m_ay  be  counted,  and  that  a  stone  is  forming  in  her  kidney's. 
He  thinks  she  is  going  into  a  Consumption,  although  doctors  some- 
times make  mistakes,  especially  with  young  people.  Since  the  earl 
of  Leicester  came  back  they  say  the  Queen  does  not  treat  him  with 
so  much  favour  as  formerly.  She  has  begun  to  favour  the  earl  of 
Orinond,  an  Irishman,  of  good  disposition,  some  30  years  of  age. 
They  tell  me  that  Lord  Robert  is  much  annoyed  tliereat.  This 
Ormond  is  a  great  friend  of  Heneage,  and  they  have  been  favourable 
in  the  Archduke's  business.  Things  change  so,  however,  here,  that 
nothing  is  certain  from  one  hour  to  the  other. 

This  Qtteen  has  paid  part  of  the  money  which  she  owed  in 
Flanders,  and  has  given  new  bills  for  the  rest,  iiicluding  interest 
due  in  August  iiext — iiot  more  than  100,000  ducats. — London, 
nth  March  1666. 

18  Mar.    343.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  has  left  here  to  visit  a  sister  of  his,  the  wife 
of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,   who  is  ill,  although,  from  what  I  hear, 

~~  *  Sir  Robert  MelviJ. 
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I  believe  his  departure  is  owing  to  his  annoyance  that  the  Queen 
should  favour  those  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter.  He  thinks 
that  his  absence  may  bring  the  Queen  to  her  senses,  and  even  may 
cause  her  to  take  steps  regarding  her  marriage  with  him ;  although 
Leicester  thinks  that  if  she  forgets  to  call  him  back,  and  treats  him 
like  she  treats  everything,  he  will  retire  to  his  house  for  a  short 
time,  and  thus  will  not  lose  his  place. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Earl  is  going  away  offended,  and  it  is  not  all 
a  trick  to  deceive  people,  who  wish  that  the  queen  should  marry, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  blaming  him  for  the  delay,  we  shall  soon 
learn,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  he  is  really  offended.  I  fear 
myself  that  there  is  some  artfulness  in  it.  Those  who  are  opposed 
to  him,  and  are  friendly  to  the  Archduke,  are  more  confident.  They 
surround  the  Queen,  and  as  they  think  that  she  has  unduly 
delayed  her  reply  to  the  Emperor,  Secretary  Cecil  and  the  earl  of 
Sussex  both  asked  me  to  speak  to  the  Queen  urging  her  to  despatch 
her  reply.  This  I  did,  and  said  that  I  was  surprised  that  she  had 
not  done  so,  as  she  told  me  it  should  be  sent  shortly.  She  answered, 
that  considering  the  delay  of  the  Emperor  in  writing  to  her,  she  did 
not  think  she  had  delayed  the  reply  unreasonably.  It  was  necessary 
to  consider  the  answer  deeply,  and  the  words  were  difficult  to  choose, 
by  which  she  meant  that  ingenuity  and  reflection  were  necessary. 
She  said,  however,  that  she  would  answer  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
would  send  a  gentleman  of  good  parts,  a  relative  of  her. own,  with 
her  reply ;  not  as  her  Ambassador,  but  on  this  business  alone. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  she  does  not  wish  to  write  to  the 
Emperor  and  pledge  herself  in  her  own  hand,  and  the  Emperor  will 
err  if  he  thinks  that  words  spoken  in  her  name  will  bind  her  in  any 
respect,  as  she  is  a  person  who  never  holds  to  what  is  said  on  her 
behalf.  The  duchess  of  Parma  has  good  experience  of  this,  as, 
before  I  arrived  in  Flanders  the  Queen  had  sent  her  a  person,  duly 
accredited  to  offer  her  certain  conditions  respecting  trade  between 
England  and  the  States.*  Subsequently,  because  the  Queen  thought 
that  what  this  man  had  said  to  the  Duchess  for  her,  was  not  advisable, 
she  repudiated  him  and  said  he  had  no  instructions  to  treat.  I  will 
advise  M.  de  Chantonnay  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  this  in  order 
that  he  may  know  that  your  Majesty  orders  your  Ministers  to  assist 
in  his  affairs  and  those  of  his  brothers  as  if  they  were  your  own. 

I  should  not  be  sorry  if  it  were  true  that  Lord  Robert  was  out  of 
favour  with  the  Queen,  because,  although  he  feigns  friendship  with 
me,  I  think  he  is  much  attached  to  the  French.  Th's  has  been 
clearly  seen,  as  I  am  informed  that  he  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
were  those  who  were  consulted  respecting  the  removal  of  the  insig- 
nia of  your  Majesty  at  Windsor,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of 
those  of  the  king  of  France,  and  that  what  these  twb  men  agreed 
upon  was  countersigned  by  Cecil  and  the  Queen,  so  that  these  two 
earls  were  mixed  up  with  the  Secretary  in  the  business.  It  was 
done  so  secretly,  that  no  other  member  of  the  Council  heard  of  it 
until  afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Order  was  first  given 
to  the  king  of  France,  they  were  consulted,  and  were  of  opinion 

*  Dr.  Valentine  Dale.    See  instructions  to  Gnzmaa  de  Bilva  from  Flanders,  ante. 
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that  the  change  should  not  be  made,  but  the  French  must  have 
pressed  the  matter  secretly,  so  hard  as  to  gain  their  end,  giving  to 
the  Queen  presents  and  gifts  to  persuade  her  to  it,  as  if  she  were  a 
child. 

The  French  Ambassador  assured  me  that  over  500,000  crowns 
have  been  distributed  in  these  things.  This  he  told  me  whilst 
discussing  other  matters,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  rest  of 
them  will  have  had  their  share,  as  Pembroke  is  considered  greedy 
(as  indeed  there  are  few  here  who  are  not),  and  Leicester  is  needy. 
This  business  has  been  done  the  exact  reverse  of  what  Cecil  promised 
me.  He  said  that  in  any  question  of  precedence  the  Queen  would 
not  decide,  but  if  she  were  obliged  to  do  so,  it  would  be  in  favour 
of  your  Majesty,  The  Queen  also  told  me  that  she,  being  a  woman, 
did  not  wish  to  be  the  judge  of  a  matter  concerning  two  great  princes. 
As  I  have  written  to  your  Majesty  I  am  dissembling,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  remedy  anything  that  is  done,  and  unadvi3a^)]e  to  make  any 
demonstration,  unless  I  can  get  the  thing  changed.  I  therefore 
await  your  Majesty's  orders.  I  gave  your  Majesty's  reply  to  Cecilia, 
the  sister  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  such  assurances  as  I  thought 
fitting.  She  showed  great  joy  and  pleasure  that  your  Majesty  should 
have  so  graciously  written  to  her,  and  replied  with  consideration, 
humility  and  gratitude,  as  was  due  at  the  favour  your  Majesty  had 
shown  her.  She  said  that  she  would  advise  her  brother  of  it  so 
that  if  occasion  ever  offered  he  might  show  his  gratitude  to  your 
Majesty.  She  is  leaving.  The  Queen  has  treated  her  stingily  after 
having  written  many  letters  to  her  inviting  her  to  come  which 
Cecilia  said  she  would  show  me.  This  was  at  the  time  that  they 
said  the  King  her  brother  was  in  treaty  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the 
duchess  of  Lorraine,  and  after  her  arrival  the  Queen  urged  her  to 
persuade  her  brother  to  come  hither.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  she 
wished  to  treat  of  marriage  with  him  again,  so  that  the  Archduke 
was  not  the  only  one.  The  Queen  would  like  everyone  to  be  in  love 
with  her,  but  I  doubt  whether  she  will  ever  be  in  love  with  anyone, 
enough  to  marry  him. 

Cecilia  requested  the  Queen  on  behalf  of  her  brother,  that  she 
would  help  him  with  two  ships  against  Denmark,  and  permit  him  to 
send  hither  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  every  year  to  be  coined 
and  laid  out  in  goods  in  this  country  for  Sweden,  paying  no  more 
duty  than  that  paid  by  English  merchants  here.  To  the  first  request 
the  Queen  replied  that  her  friendship  and  alliance  to  the  king  of 
Denmark  would  not  allow  her  to  do  it,  and  to  the  second  she  said 
that  the  loss  which  would  be  caused  to  her  own  kingdom  and  subjects 
would  be  so  great  that  she  must  refuse. 

When  I  was  with  the  Queen,  she  told  me  she  wished  to  despatch 
a  gentleman  who  was  here  from  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  this 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  persuade  her,  as  I  have  done 
on  former  occasions,  to  make  peace  with  the  king  and  queen  of 
Scotland  ;  letting  her  understand  that  I  do  this  for  her  own  sake. 
She  replied  that  she  desired  nothing  more,  and  would  come  to 
an  agreement  willingly,  they  on  their  part  doing  what  was  right, 
which  she  thought  would  be  brought  about  by  the  disagreements 
between  them.     I  told  her  that  it  was  best  she  should  do  so,  and  no 
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counsellor,  who  had  her  interest  at  heart,  would  tell  her  otherwise. 
Cecil  came  out  with  me,  and  1  told  liim  what  I  had  said  to  the 
QUoen,  advising  him  of  it  as  her  zealous  minister,  desiring  the  good 
of  the  country.  He  thanked  me,  and  said  that  he  was,  and  always 
had  been  of  the  same  opinion. 

Two  days  after,  Meivin  came  to  me  (the  man  who  came  to  tnat 
of  Lady  Margaret's  affairs)  and  told  me  that,  although  he  knew  that 
his  Queen  wps  sure  I  should  help  in  her  affairs,  he  had  not  brought 
any  letter  from  her,  nor  had  he  come  to  visit  me,  as  the  English 
were  so  suspicious.  As,  however,  he  was  now  leaving,  he  did  not 
wish  to  go  without  seeing  me,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  any 
message  for  his  Sovereigns.  I  replied  to  him  ih  general  words.  As 
I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  he  was  only  sent  hither  for  the  one  pur- 
pose, and  as  he  brought  no  letter  from  the  Queen  I  was  very  cautious 
with  him,  he  being  also  a  heretic.  This  Meivin  told  me  that  Secre- 
tary Cecil  had  asked  him  if  he  had  visited  me,  to  which  he  answered 
that  he  had  not,  as  his  Sovereigns  had  not  ordered  him  to  do  so,  and 
he  had  no  acquaintance  with  me  personally.  Cecil  had  told  him 
not  to  leave  without  seeing  me,  as  he  assured  him  that  no  person 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere  had  done  so  much  with  this  Queen  to 
incline  her  to  peace  and  a  good  understanding  in  his  business  as  I 
had.  He  said  he  also  desired  that  taatters  should  be  arranged,  and 
advised  Meivin  to  take  my  advice.  He  desired  that  the  dissensions 
between  the  two  Queens  should  be  referred  to  me,  as  he  believed 
that  they  might  easily  be  settled  by  this  means. 

I  answered  him  that  what  the  secretary  had  told  him  was  true, 
and  that  I  had  always  urged  peace  as  was  my  duty.  I  thought  that 
his  Sovereigns  should  accept  such  terms  as  would  satisfy  this  Queen 
without  sacrificing  their  own  dignity.  Whet-e  there  are  no  arrogant 
pretensions  but  a  pleasant  mode  of  procedure,  a  settlement  is  easily 
arrived  at.  I  told  liim  the  reasons  why  I  thought  his  Sovereign 
should  consent,  so  that  if  he  came  to  me  out  of  artfulness  and  to 
repeat  to  Cecil  what  I  said,  this  Queen  would  see  that  I  was  pro- 
ceeding uprightly  in  the  business,  and  if  the  contrary  were  the  case, 
that  he  might  tell  his  Sovereigns  what  was  best  for  them. 

He  thought  it  was  best  that  I  should  write  to  his  Sovereigns  on 
this  point,  and  I  have  done  so,  urging  them  also  as  I  had  told  him, 
that  they  should  agree  between  themselves,  as  the  Queen  had  told 
me  that  dissensions  existed  betweeti  them. 

I  understand  the  principal  caUsei  of  theit  disagreement  was  an 
Italian  secretary  of  the  Queen's  to  whom  .she  allowed  more  share  in 
affairs  than  the  King  liked,  and  if  what  Melviii  told  me  Secretary 
Cecil  had  informed  him  be  true,  tke  Qiieeri  has  received  news  from 
Scotland  that  the  Secretary  has  been  murdered  by  order  of  the 
King,  and  Lord  James  has  returned  to  Scotland.  Meivin  has  no 
letter  or  advice  of  this,  and  although  hs  has  written  five  times  he 
has  received  no  reply,  and  thinks  his  letters  have  teen  seized. 

I  have  received  fi'bm  other  quarters  news  of  the  departure  of 
James,  earl  of  Murray,  and  that  he  had  gOne  back  on  a  letter  and 
assurance  from  the  Kiiig,  vyithout  the  Queen's  knowledge.  Murray 
sent  hither  a  secretary  of  his,  bringing  advice  to  the  Queen  of  hia 
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departure,  tjig^nkipg  her  for  tl^e  good  reception  lie  had  met  with  in 
this  country. 

If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  dissensions  between  the 
husband  and  wife  had  gone  very  far,  which  would  be  a  grave 
inconvenience  for  their  affairs,  and  if  the  murder  of  the  secretary 
be  true,  it  will  prove  that  these  dissensions  were  not,  as  some  said, 
merely  feigned  for  reasons  of  their  own. 

The  queen  of  Scotland  insisted  on  the  English  Ambassador  leaving 
the  country,  and  he  remains  in  Berwick,  if  he  has  not  started  to 
come  hither.  The  Queen  made  a  great  show  of  anger,  but  I  am 
informed  that  both  she  and  her  Council  think  that  the  Ambassador 
has  not  acted  well,  and  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  sufficient 
reason  for  sending  him  away. 

I  have  heard  from  Toledo  that  the  prelates  in  Synod  there  have 
posted  edicts  against  the  clergy,  not  resident  in  their  benefices. 
Amongst  others  I  have  been  notified  as  being  absent  from  a  canonry 
I  possess  in  the  cathedral  and  a  private  benefice  in  the  city.  I  never 
thought  of  this,  as  neither  benefice  has  a  cure  of  souls  or  any  duties 
attached  to  it.  Even,  however,  if  they  had,  considering  that  I  am 
employed  by  your  Majesty  in  public  duties,  I  consider  tliat  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  my  abssnce,  and  the  prelates  might  well  excuse 
it,  particularly  considering  the  nature  of  the  benefices.  I  pray  your 
Mtijesty  to  order  them  to  be  written  to,  and  told  officially  that  I  ana 
employed  in  duties  beneficial  to  God  and  the  State ;  indeed,  they 
might  well  credit  me  with  the  revenues  of  the  canonry,  which  I  lose 
by  absence,  rather  than  deprive  me.  I  prefer  to  serve  your  Majesty 
rather  than  importune  you  with  my  private  affairs,  but  as  I  have 
already  through  absence  lost  my  office  in  the  cathedral,  which  has 
been  given  to  the  treasurer  Don  Garcia  Manrique,  and  the  admini- 
stration of  pardina],  Tayera's  Hospital,  which  has  granted  to  Don 
Pedro  Manrique,  beside  losing  an  active  benefice  in  the  city,  it  would 
be  too  much  for  me  to  }ose  thjs  canonry  as  well. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  left  here  on  the  16th  for  his  voyage  to  Italy. 
As  he  is  one  of  ^ilie  principal  persons  of  the  realm  there  have  been 
many  opinions  with  regard  to  his  departure.  Tiie  general  opinion 
is,  however,  that  as  he  is  a  Catholic,  he  wished  to  be  out  of  the 
country  to  enjoy  greater  liberty. 

A  steward  of  his  went  to  visit  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  in  his 
prison  on  the  1 2th,  whereat  these  people  are  suspicious,  as  they 
think  the  Bishop  may  have  discussed  religious  matters  with  him. 
Qn  the  same  day  they  removed  the  Bishop  to  a  close  prison,  where 
he  can  see  no  one,  and  the  governor  of  his  former  prison  has  been 
arrested  because  he  allowed  the  Bishop  to  see  so  many  visitors,  The 
principal  reason,  ho>vever,  is  probably  because  they  suspect  he  is  a 
Catholic. 

Secretary  Cecil  came  at  once  from  Greenwich  to  examine  the 
pari  of  Arundel's  servant,  and  to  leai'n  what  had  passed  with  the 
Bigliop.  They  afterwards  appointed  persons  to  examine  the  Bishop 
himself,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  find  confirmation  of  what 
they  sought,  their  desire  being  to  discover  if  there  had  been  anything 
touching  the  Earl,  and  to  take  that  opportunity  of  detaining  him. 
Since  writing  the  above  I  have  learned  that  the  warrant  given  by 
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the  Queen  for  the  removal  for  tbe  insignia  of  your  Majesty,  was 
signed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  it  was  presented  when  he 
came  here,  besides  the  two  earls. — London,  18th  March  1566. 

23rd  Mar.  344.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  murder  of  the  queen  of  Scotland's  Piedmontese  secretary 
David  is  now  considered  certain,  as  also  that  of  Black,  her  confessor. 
The  Queen  has  received  a  letter  saying  they  were  killed  at  night, 
the  secretary  close  to  her  chamber,  and  by  order  of  the  King,  which 
proves  that  differences  really  existed  between  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  earl  of  Murray  and  the  other  rebels  who  I  said  were  in  New- 
castle have  returned  to  Scotland  by  order  and  on  the  assurance  of 
the  King.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Queen,  nor  has  any  letter  been 
received  from  her  or  the  King,  the  only  advice  being  that  received 
by  this  Queen  and  some  private  information  from  Berwick.  They 
say  that  the  King  had  promised  Murray  and  the  rest  of  them  to 
return  their  estates  which  had  been  confiscated,  and  that  he  would 
allow  religion  to  remain  as  it  was  before  the  Queen  returned  from 
France.  If  this  be  true  it  will  be  a  great  injury  to  religion  both 
in  Scotland  and  England. 

They  say  this  Queen  exhibits  great  sorrow  at  what  has  happened, 
and  shows  a  desire  to  assist  the  queen  of  Scotland.  She  says  she 
has  sent  a  courier  to  her  with  two  letters,  one  a  public  one  and 
the  other  private,  offering  her  aid.  God  grant  that  this  may  be  so. 
Lady  Margaret  only  knows  what  this  Queen  has  told  her,  but  she 
is  in  great  trouble  at  the  news. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  earl  of  Sussex  told  me  that  he  had 
taken  a  favourable  opportunity  of  broaching  the  subject  of  the 
Archduke's  marriage  to  the  Queen,  and  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
marry  him.  He  repeated  to  me  the  arguments  he  had  used,  and 
said  the  Queen  had  replied  that  she  would  certainly  marry,  and 
marry  an  equal.  I  told  him  that  the  Emperor  had  been  informed 
of  the  intended  despatch  of  the  envoy  from  the  Queen  to  him, 
and  that  he  expected  him.  Sussex  asked  me  to  write  to  Cecil  in 
order  that  the  latter  might  speak  to  the  Queen,  as  she  is  deferring 
her  reply  from  day  to  day. 

Five  days  since  Captain  Hawkins  came  to  know  if  I  had  any 
reply  from  your  Majesty  respecting  his  offers  of  service.  He  said 
that  besides  the  four  ships  already  mentioned  he  could  get  another 
vessel  belonging  to  the  Queen,  who  he  thought  would  willingly  give 
it  to  him  for  the  purpose.  He  said  also  that  he  would  take  very 
good  picked  soldiers.  I  answered  him  that  I  had  received  no  reply, 
but  I  expected  one  shortly.  I  am  keeping  him  in  hand,  because  I 
understand  that  there  are  many  people  urging  him  to  make  another 
voyage  like  the  last.  He  is  so  skilful  in  these  voyages  that  he 
assures  me  he  has  10  or  12  servants  who  understand  the  navigation 
of  those  parts  as  well  as  he  does  himself  These  people  are  so  greedy 
that  if  great  care  be  not  taken  they  may  do  us  much  harm, 
particularly  if  they  join  with  the  French  out  there,  for  I  do  not 
know  which  are  the  worst.  I  cannot  understand  what  the  French 
Ambassador  is  negotiating  with  the  Queen  ;  he  has  been  with  her 
twice  in  tba  last   12  days.     After  the  first  interview  he    sent  his 
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secretary  to  France,  and  four  days  after,  on  his  second  interview,  he 
despatched  his  steward  thither ;  lioth  of  these  messengers  are 
heretics.  He  has  adopted  this  method  of  negotiating,  as  no  doubt 
neither  he  nor  the  Queen  care  to  trust  couriers.  They  did  the  same 
when  they  were  discussing  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  this 
(Jueen.  To  return  to  the  Windsor  business,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Queen  would  consent  to  the  change  being  made,  unless  she  had 
some  new  or  closer  friendship  with  the  French.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  anything  about  it  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  and  I 
am  anxious.  The  French  Ambassador  told  me  that  he  sent  his 
secretary  to  France  on  private  business,  and  the  steward  to  take 
information  about  Scotch  affairs.  1  believe  exactly  the  contrary  of 
what  he  says. 

Five  days  ago  they  brought  from  Berwick  a  Scotchman  who  had 
been  examined  by  the  governor,  to  find  out  whether  he  cariied 
letters.  He  said  he  did  not,  and  was  on  his  way  to  France,  but 
they  found  some  afterwards  in  his  doublet  which  have  been  sent  to 
the  Queen,  and  he  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  it  is  not  known  to 
whom  the  letters  were  addressed. 

After  writing  this,  as  the  courier  was  leaving,  a  man  has  arrived 
from  Scotland,  who  says  it  is  true  that  the  secretary  was  killed  by- 
being  stabbed  to  death  in  a  gallery  adjoining  the  Queen's  chamber, 
but  that  the  confessor  died  the  same  night  from  natural  causes. 
The  Queen  calmed  those  who  were  excited  at  the  death  of  the 
Secretary  and  afterwards  spoke  to  the  King,  and  showed  him  how 
badly  he  was  acting.  They  say  that  the  cause  of  this  murder  was 
that  the  secretary  had  a  greater  share  in  Government  affairs  than 
the  King  liked.  The  earl  of  Murray  had  entered  the  day  following 
the  death  of  the  secretary,  and  the  King  and  Queen  with  six  horses 
had  gone  together  to  Dunbar,  a  strong  castle  between  Edinburgh 
and  Berwick,  where  they  remain. 

The  earl  of  Bedford  has  written  to  a  great  friend  of  his  not  to 
trust  to  what  is  happening  in  Scotland,  as  the  only  object  of  the 
King  and  Queen  is  to  restore  the  Mass. 

The  Scotchman  I  have  mentioned  as  having  been  sent  from 
Berwick  and  lodged  in  the  Tower  has  been  examined  to-day  by  the 
Council.  He  carried  no  letters  from  anybody.  He  says  he  is  a 
servant  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  They  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
carry  a  passport,  and  he  said  that  his  mistsess's  passport  was 
sufficient  and  he  could  pass  freely.  They  asked  him  many  other 
questions,  and  he  told  them  that  he  had  no  secrets  to  divulge,  but 
if  he  had  they  should  rather  cut  him  to  pieces  than  he  would  say 
anything  concerning  the  Queen.  They  only  found  on  him  a  paper 
with  certain  names,  such  as  that  of  Lord  James,  and  other  Scotchmen, 
and  Englefield,*  who  is  in  Louvain. 

I  am  told  that  the  gentleman  who  has  arrived  from  Scotland  says 
that  the  rumour  is  current  there  that  your  Majesty  and  the  Pope 
are  helping  the  King  and  Queen. — London,  23.rd  March  1566. 

*  Sir  Francis  Euglefield,  a  Catholic  refugee,  who  had  heen  a  member  of  Queen  Mary's 
CouDoil, 
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24  M^r.    345.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

Recommends  the  case  of  Sebastian  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese  living 
in  Port  St.  Mary,  who  has  had  his  ship  taken  from  him  by  an 
Englishman  named  Petrie.  Instructs  him  to  press  for  restitution. — 
Madrid,  24th  March  1500. 

28  Mar.    346.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

Your  Majesty  was  pleased  at  the  instance  of  the  Queen  to  release 
the  Englishmen  who  were  imprisoned  for  their  attack  against  the 
French  ship  at  Gibraltar,  and  their  disrespect  to  the  authorities  of 
that  city.  The  Queen  has  instructed  me  to  beg  your  Majesty  to 
order  their  ships  which  have  been  detained  to  be  released,  as  the 
owners  of  them  were  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  and  Her 
Majesty  pities  the  loss  they  have  sustained.  I  humbly  beg  your 
Majesty  to  grant  this  request  for  the  reasons  state  1,  and  because  the 
petitioners  are  Englishmen,  whose  affairs  j'our  Majesty  regards  as 
if  they  were  tliose  of  your  own  subjects. — London,  28tli  March  1566. 

30  March.  347.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Your  Majesty's  letter  the  2nd  instant  was  received  here  on  the 
2'7th,  with  the  statement  as  to  the  successful  issue  of  Pero  Melendez 
de  Avil^s'  voyage  to  Florida.  Thanks  be  to  God,  whose  aid  I  pray- 
may  always  cause  your  Majesty's  affairs  to  prosper,  since  they  all 
tend  to  His  service. 

On  the  28th,  I  went  to  Greenwich,  and  after  having  saluted  the 
Queen  from  your  Majesty,  told  her  of  this  voyage,  and  what  had 
taken  place  previously  with  the  Kiog  and  Queen  of  France  whose 
subjects  had  occupied  Florida  although  it  had  already  been  taken 
possession  of  in  your  Majesty's  name.  I  told  her  also  the  reply 
given  by  the  French  King,  and  that  papers  had  been  discovered, 
proving  that  the  Admiral  of  France'  was  the  originator  of  the 
expedition,  as  also  the  instructions  given  by  your  Majesty  to  Don 
Frances  de  Alava,  as  to  the  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  France. 

The  Queen  seemed  greatly  pleased  at  the  success  of  the  voyage 
and  asked  me  to  thank  your  Majesty  warmly  for  having  informed 
her  of  it,  as  she  was  always  pleased  to  receive  good  news  from  your 
Majesty.  She  marvelled  greatly,  however,  tliat  I  should  say  that 
Florida  had  been  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  your 
Majesty's  subjects  as  she  always  understood  that  it  had  first  been 
discovered  by  Captain  Ribaut,  who  had  come  hither  with  the  news 
of  his  discovery.  She  had  indeed  intended  to  send  and  conquer  it. 
I  told  her  it  was  notorious  that  it  had  been  discovered  as  I  said,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

She  answered  that  if  that  were  the  case,  she  asked  your  Majesty's 
pardon  for  having  thought  of  conquering  it,  and  as  regards  the 
Admiral,  she  understood  the  French  very  well,  but  did  not  care  to 
discuss  their  affairs,  or  to  answer  for  them,  as  they  were  quite  old 
enough  to  answer  for  themselves.  I  understood,  however,  from  her 
words,  that  she  disapproved  of  the  Admiral's  acts  after  the  King  and 
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Queej].  h^4  promised  that  their  subjeqts  pjiould  jiofc  go  to  your 
Majesty's  dQifl:jniops. 

After  leayjpg  tjie  Queen,  I  ^poice  with  Cecil,  an4  he  said  that  he 
blamed  the  Admiral  greatly,  aTi4  the  King  of  Frapce  ought  to  punish 
him  severely.  He  said  your  Majesty  should  proclaim  your  rights 
\yith  regard  to  Florida,  that  they  might  be  known  everywhere.  I 
told  him,  as  I  had  told  the  Qi^een,  that  the  case  was  notorious,  and 
th^t  the  French  cov^ld  not  fail  to  baye  had  fu|l  knowledge  of  it. 
After  speaking  to  the  Queen  about  Flfifid?!-,  she  said  she  had  received 
letters  from  Germany  informing  her  of  the  troops  your  Majest}'^  was 
raising  there,  and  the  preparations  you  were  making  to  resist  the 
Turks,  and  she  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  successful.  She 
hoped  as  successful  as  in  the  Florida  affair.  In  further  conversation, 
^he  said  the  gentleman  she  was  going  to  send  to  the  Emperor  had 
asked  leave  to  delay  his  departure  as  his  father*  was  on  the  point 
of  death,  which  is  true. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  Queen  that  I  heard  Scotch 
affairs  were  not  going  on  well.  She  answered  me  tliat  this  was 
true,  and  that  so  many  things  had  happened  that  it  would  take  her 
three  hours  to  tell  me.  She  said  that  the  Queen  was  in  great  trouble, 
and  she  (Elizabeth)  had  sent  a  gentleman  to  her  to  offer  aid,  not- 
withstanding what  has  pa'^sed  between  them,  which  was  of  little 
moment,  and  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  now  sent  an  envoy 
>vith  a  very  humble  letter  fo  her,  and  she  was  determined  to  help 
her. 

I  answered  hpF  that  it  was  a  fit  office  for  a  great  monarch  and  it 
was  wise  for  their  o\7n  preservation  against  bad  subjects  to  help 
each  other.  I  thought  well  not  to  prolong  this  conversation  in  order 
not  to  arouse  her  suspicion.  I  have  had  no  news  yet,  of  the  arrival 
of  this  envoy  from  Scotland,  which,  if  his  coming  be  true  I  am 
surprised  at.  I  am  also  astonished  that  no  news  has  arrived  of 
events,  excepting  through  this  Qjieen  arid  her  Ministers. 

Tfiey  say  the  queen  of  Scotland  has  returned  from  Dunbar,  and 
is  now  iu  Edinbijrgh.  TJie  earl  of  Murray  has  seen  her  and  asked 
ber  pardon.  Thp  Queen  received  him  well,  and  said  she  would 
pardon  him  if  he  WQVfJd  swear  to  oppose  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  second  conspiiacy,  which  is  that  for  the  murder  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Earl  replied  |;hat  he  would  swear  always  to  serve 
her  loyally,  but  he  could  not  undertake  to  oppose  those  the  Queen 
mentioned,  as  his  conscience  would  iiot  allow  him  to  do  it.  And  so 
the  matter  i-emains. 

Amongst  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  Secretary 
was  Lethingtoji,  who  was  the  Queen's  secretary  before  her  marriage, 
and  had  charge  of  all  affairs.  He  was  in  the  Queen's  confidence, 
and  pomniunicated  to  me  about  this  marriage.  Another  of  t!ie 
conspirators  was  the  former  holder  of  thp  Great  Seal  there,  which 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  secretary  Dayi4.  It  seems  therefore 
that  jealousy  inay  l^ave  been  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  earl  of  Morton 
and  the  lord  of  Ruthven  and  his  son  and  Letliington  have  fled  to 
Berwick,  aiid  others  to  Carlisle. 

*  Sir  pichard  SackviUe,  who  died  shortly  afterwai'ds. 
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The  arrangement  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  earl  of 
Murray  and  other  rebels  who  were  in  Newcastle  was  that  they 
would  help  him  iu  Parliament  to  be  crowned  King  Consort,  and  he 
would  let  them  enjoy  their  religion  and  would  return  them  their 
estates. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  enrl  of  Leicester  had  left.  The 
Queen  wrote  calling  him  back,  but  he  pleaded  private  business  She 
then  sent  a  gentleman  of  her  chamber,  an  adherent  of  Leicester  to 
summon  him,  whereupon  he  wrote  by  one  of  his  servants  to  the 
Queen  begging  for  15  days'  leave,  which  the  Queen  refused,  and 
ordered  him  to  return  at  once.  He  is  expected  to  night,  or  to-morrow. 
The  Irish  earl  of  Orruond  still  rises  in  the  favour  of  the  Queen. 

Captain  Hawkins  comes  to  ask  me  if  I  have  any  reply  to  his 
offers  of  service.  I  am  told  that  certain  persons  wish  to  send  with 
great  secrecy  two  ships  to  the  Indies,  with  merchandise,  and  to 
return  with  skins ;  but  they  are  not  quite  decided.  I  am  promised 
timely  advice.  There  is  great  need  to  be  on  the  alert  everywhere 
to  prevent  these  people  from  trading,  or  else  to  do  them  all  possible 
harm,  and  so  discourage  them  from  going,  because,  beside  the 
inadvisability  of  allowing  them  to  trade,  religion  will  suffer  greatly. 
— London,  6th  April. 

6  Apr,     348.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Nothing  more  has  been  heard  from  Scotland,  beyond  what  I  wrote 
to  your  Majesty.  The  King  and  Queen  are  together,  and  harmonious, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  King  has  by  public  proclamation  exonerated 
himself  from  all  share  in  David's  murder. 

Secretai-y  Lethington,  who  was  said  to  be  in  Berwick  with  the 
other  conspirators,  is  now  known  to  be  detained  in  a  castle  in 
Scotland  by  order  of  the  Queen,  but  not  in  prison.  He  was  not 
present  at  the  murder,  and  denies  any  sliare  in  the  conspiracy. 

Melvin,  who  is  the  man  I  told  your  Majesty  had  come  here  on 
Benedict  Spinola's  business,  has  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  they  say 
that  persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  Queen  will  arrive  here  shortly. 

The  king  of  France  has  sent  a  gentleman  hither,  named  Mavissierf, 
who  has  been  here  on  other  occasions,  and  also  to  Scotland.  He  tells 
me  he  has  only  come  to  visit  the  queen  of  Scotland,  having  heard  of 
the  troubles  that  have  taken  place.  He  is  ordered  to  speak  to  the 
King  and  the  nobles  of  the  realm  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  France 
in  tlie  sense  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  may  desire,  and  he  will 
visit  this  Queen  here,  to  thank  her  for  her  inoiination  to  help  the 
queen  of  Scotland  in  her  troubles.  He  says  this  is  his  only  business 
here.  This  man  who  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  the  late  duke  of 
Guise,  has  always  shown  himself  a  good  Catholic,  and  an  adherent 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland.  Both  he  and  the  Ambassador  tell  me  that 
he  is  only  here  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  but  I  do  not  believe  them, 
notwithstanding  that  Ma-vissier  professes  great  friendship  to  me. 
When  he  was  here  before,  I  gave  him  good  cheer,  as  they  call  it  here. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  returned  on  the  1st,  with  a  great  escort,  and 
was  very  well  received  by  the  Queen.     A  person  who  was  present 

*  Castlenau  de  la  Mauvissiere, 
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says,  that  amongst  other  things,  the  Queen  said  he  had  tarried  very 
long,  and  she  would  not  give  him  leave  to  go  on  another  occasion. 
I  always  thought  there  was  not  much  foundation  for  the  talk  of  his 
retirement,  althougli  people  who  ought  to  have  known  were  strongly 
of  the  contrary  opinion. 

They  say  that  Ireland  has  been  very  disturbed  lately,  and  Knollys, 
the  Vice- Chamberlain  and  member  of  the  Council,  is  to  go  tliither 
with  troops.  They  tell  me  that  he  is  only  going  to  watch  an  inquiry 
being  held  in  the  earl  of  Sussex's  administration  as  Viceroy,  as  the 
Earl  no  doubt  suspects  those  who  are  holding  it.  Probably,  however, 
he  is  going  for  other  purposes  as  well,  as  John  O'Neil  has  refused 
to  obey  the  Viceroy. 

As  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Sweden  was  about  leaving,  and  was 
arranging  foi-  payment  of  certain  debts  she  had  incurred  here,  the 
Margrave  her  husband  who  was  awaiting  her  in  Calais,  heard  that 
she  was  unwell,  and  came  secretly  to  visit  her.  After  having  been 
with  her  for  a  few  hours  he  returned,  and  on  his  way  back,  at 
Rochester,  was  arrested  by  creditors,  and  taken  to  the  public  gaol. 
When  his  wife  heard  this,  she  complained  to  the  Queen,  who  said, 
that  she  did  not  know  anything  of  his  detention,  and  begged  the 
Margrave  to  return  to  Court  to  receive  satisfaction,  which  he  refused 
to  do.  He  was  imprisoned  on  the  SOth  ultimo,  and  the  Queen  sent 
a  gentleman  to  take  him  out  of  prison,  and  lodge  him  in  a  house 
where  he  now  remains.  They  pay  no  respect  to  anyone  here. — 
Loudon,  6th  April  1566. 

11  Apr.     349.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

All  the  talk  here  is  about  Flemish  affairs,  but  as  I  understand, 
the  duchess  of  Parma,  with  her  usual  care  and  prudence,  will  give 
your  Majesty  a  full  account  of  them,  I  netsd  only  say  that  these 
people  here  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  movement,  and  this  has  caused 
the  Duchess  some  suspicion  that  the  leaders  have  correspondents 
in  this  country,  which  may  well  be  true,  although  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover, that  such  is  t;he  case.  I  have  made  every  eifort  to 
find  out,  as  most  Catholics  think  that  it  is  so,  but  they  base  their 
opinion  upon  suspicion,  and  those  who  are  most  likely  to  know  can 
find  no  trace  of  any  understanding. 

On  the  9th  instant,  I  was  with  the  Queen  about  some  robberies 
which  have  recently  been  committed — one  of  a  Biscay  ship,  with 
whale  oil,  near  Plymouth,  and  the  other  from  some  Flemings  in  the 
river  near  Gravesend.  As  soon  as  things  look  a  little  better,  they 
begin  their  robberies  again,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
their  hands  in.  The  Queen  expresses  great  sorrow,  and  some  of  the 
robbers  have  been  hanged,  although  none  of  those  who  have  friends, 
but  they  are  still  in  prison,  condemned  to  death. 

The  Queen  had,  hanging  from  her  waist  by  a  gold  chain,  a  portrait 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  after  she  had  told  me  to  address  her 
Council  on  the  subject  of  the  robberies,  and  promised  me  they  should 
be  redressed,  she  showed  me  the  portrait,  and  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it,  saying  that  she  was  very  sorry  for  the  Queen's  troubles 
and  for  the  murder  of  her  Secretary,  although  she  had  reason  to 
complain  of  her  for  two  things.  First  because  she  (Elizabeth)  had 
written  her  a  private  letter  with  her  own  hand,  not  only  offering  her 
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aid,  but  to  go,  herself,  to  her,  and  had  made  arrangements  by  which 
she  might  send  a  reply  withqut  danger,  and  she  had  not  answered  ; 
and  secondly,  during  the  course  of  the  conversation  with  her  husband, 
in  which  she  pointed  out  his  duty,  she  told  him  to  recollect  that  she 
had  not  only  made  him  King  and  her  husband,  which  were  great 
reasons  for  him  to  be  circumspect,  but  that  she  was  the  Queen,  and 
had  the  favour  of  your  Majc-ty  and  the  king  of  France  and  the  help 
of  tb.e  duke  of  Florence  and  other  princes,  without  mentioning  her, 
(Elizabeth's)  name  amongst  them.  I  told  her  that  she  no  doubt 
omitted  her  name,  as  her  friendship  was  notorious,  she  being  her 
nearest  neighbour  and  relative.  I  did  uot  profong  this  conversation, 
because  she  no  doubt  made  this  remark  about  your  Majesty's  favour 
only  to  see  what  I  should  say. 

She  afterwards  told  me  that  tjie  kirig  of  Scotland  had  sworn  to 
the  Queen  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  murder  of  the  Secretary, 
and  that  tliis  had  been  proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom.  She 
however,  knew  to  the  contrary,  because  the  conspirators  had  the 
King's  own  signature  for  their  acts.  There  were  fifty  of  them,  but 
she  assured  me  that  none  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  this 
countiy  after  the  former  i-ebellion,  had  any  intelligence  in  this 
conspiracy.  She  knew  that  tlie  earl  of  Murray  was  much  attached 
to  the  Queep,  and  wished  to  serve  her,  and  she  thought  it  strange 
that  the  King  should  repudiate  what  he  had  ordered  to  be  done. 
They  had  arrested  two  of  those  who  were  present,  one  of  whom  had 
been  hanged  and  the  otlier  beheaded. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  Queen, 
she  said  she,  herself,  in  her  place,  would  have  taken  her  husband's 
dagger,  and  stabbed  him  with  it,  but  she  did  not  want  your  Majesty 
to  think  she  would  do  this  to  the  Archduke  if  he  came.  The  Queen 
told  ine  that  the  gentleman  who  was  to  have  been  sent  on  the 
Archduke's  affairs,  was  not  going,  and  she  would  appoint  another 
who  would  leave  shortly.  I  rejieated  this  to  Cecil,  who  said  it  was 
true,  and  asked  me  if  Lord  Robert  had  spoken  to  me  about  the 
match  to  which  he  was  now  more  inclined.  I  told  him  he  had  not, 
nor  had  there  been  time  for  him  to  4o  so.  This  must  be  some  new 
mystery  or  deceit,  jf  wlaat  the  Secretary  tells  me  be  true.  A  good 
Catholic  here  tells  me  that  the  plot  for  the  murder  of  the  Secretary 
was  ordered  from  here,  and  the  Queen  helped  the  conspiracy  to  tiie 
extent  of  8,000  crowns.  I  may  say  in  confirmation  of  this  that  the 
day  prior  to  the  r.ight  of  the  murder,  Cecil  informed  Lady  Margaret 
of  it  as  an  event  that  had  occurred.  Others  have  tlie  same  suspicion, 
and  believe  that  the  rebels  who  bad  fled  to  this  country  knew  of  it, 
but  these  are  things  liard  to  prove. 

Warlike  stores  are  again  being  pent  to  Berwick,  and  Sir  -James 
Crofts,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  njost  experienced  soldier  in  the 
country,  has  been  here  for  some  days.  It  is  he  who  is  usually 
consulted  on  matters  of  this  sort,  and  your  Majesty  will  know  of 
him,  because,  although  he  has  not  visited  me  for  fear  of  arousing 
suspicion,  he  is  said  to  be  strongly  attached  to  your  Majesty's 
service.  A  sister  of  his  is  married  to  Randolph,  the  Commander  of 
the  Artillery,  who,  amongst  others,  hns  tried  to  discover  diligently  if 
the  Flemish  rebels  have  any  understanding  here,  but  has  been 
Viji9,ble  to  discover  any. — Londoo,  Qtlfx  April  1566, 
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13  Apr.    350.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  10th  instant  a  Scotchman  arrived  here,  from  whom  I  have 
learned  particulars  of  the  Secretary's  murder,  and  the  statement 
made  by  him,  which  is  no  doubt  true,  is  enclosed. 

He  sent  to  say  that  the  Queen  had  not  been  able  to  write  to  me, 
but  had  ordered  him  to  see  me  and  give  me  an  account  of  what 
had  happened  and  of  the  negotiations  with  this  Queen..  Tha 
husband  and  wife  are  now  on  good  terms,  as  the  King  himself 
writes  me  by  this  man,*  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  Scotch 
Ambassador  in  France,  a  worthy  and  Catholic  person.  He  tells 
me  that  he  will  return  very  shortly.  He  brought  a  letter  from 
his  Queen  to  the  queen  of  England,  thanking  her  earnestly  for  her 
offers  in  her  need  and  trouble.  He  says  the  Queen  was  greatly 
pleased  at  it,  and  asked  him  many  particulars. 

He  asked  her  not  to  allow  those  who  had  been  concei-ned  in  this 
conspiracy  to  take  refuge  here,  and  if  they  were  already  here  to 
order  them  to  be  given  up,  the  matter  having  been  so  atrocious  and 
of  such  bad  omen.  She  answered  him  that  she  was  sure  none 
of  them  had  dared  to  stay  in  this  kingdom,  and  assured  him 
favourably. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  Queens  it  is  stipulated 
mutually  that  they  should  deliver  up  offenders  guilty  of  high  treason 
and  similar  crimes.  She  asked  this  Queen  to  be  God-mother  of  her 
unborn  infant,  which  she  said  she  would  do  with  great  pleasure. 

He  also  brought  a  letter  from  the  King  to  this  Queen  speaking 
of  Lady  Margaret's  imprisonment,  in  which  he  had  assured  the 
Queen  that  Lady  Margaret  was  not  to  blame  for  anything  he  had 
done,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  acts.  The  Queen  refused  to  reply 
to  this,  or  even  to  take  the  King's  letter,  although  he  begged  her 
to  do  so.  This  Scotchman  tells  me  that  the  Queen  asked  him  if 
it  were  true  that  the  King  had  drawn  his  dagger  in  the  Queen's 
presence  to  stab  the  Secretary,  and  he  told  her  it  was  not.  She 
said  that  she  had  not  believed  it,  because  all  the  time  he  was  in 
this  country  he  had  never  put  his  hand  to  a  knife.  The  Scotchman 
tells  me  that  this  murder  has  been  so  much  condemned  by  the  Scotch 
people  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  proclaim  very  emphatically  that 
the  King  had  no  hand  in  it. — London,  13th  April  1566. 

J  8  Apr.    351.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Speaking  yesterday  with  the  Queen  respecting  Flemish  affairs 
and  the  impossibility  of  Montigny  attending  the  Conference  at 
Bruges,  as  he  and  the  Marquis  de  Vergasf  had  been  sent  to  your 
Majesty,  she  said  it  was  a  very  daring  act  of  those  who  had  given 
the  duchess  of  Parma  the  reply  respecting  the  Inquisition,  and  if 
they  had  attempted  such  a  thing  in  this  country,  though  they  had 
not  put  it  into  execution,  she  would  have  punished  it  severely.J 

*  Williaui  Henrisson. 

t  The  Marquis  de  Bergues. 

J  The  "  Compromise  "  presented  by  the  union  of  Flemish  nobles  to  the  duchess  of 
Parma  protesting  against  the  promulgation  of  Philip's  despatches  in  favour  of  the 
Inquisition, 
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She  said,  however,  that  they  told  her  that  the  Inquisition  proceeded 
with  great  severity,  and  she  did  not  wonder  they  opposed  its 
introduction. 

I  answered  her  that  no  innovation  had  been  ordered  in  the 
Government  of  the  States  respecting  the  matter  contained  in  the 
reply  or  petition  which  had  been  given  to  the  Duchess,  but  that 
before  your  Majesty's  accession  it  had  been  so  decreed.  Some 
disaffected  men  had  desired  to  disturb  public  tranquillity  with  this 
invention,  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  your  Majesty's  having 
ordered  that  the  law  should  be  enforced  to  do  as  they  had  done.* 
It  was  no  new  thing  however  to  your  Majesty's  subjects  to  petition 
you  with  due  respect  and  reverence  when  they  thought  the  good 
of  the  Commonwealth  demanded  it,  and  your  Majestj'  was  in  the 
habit  of  considering  these  petitions,  and  if  they  were  just  granting 
them.  Knowing  this,  I  had  not  mentioned  the  matter  to  her,  but 
1  had  written  to  the  Duchess  that  if  there  were  any  other  move- 
ment or  intention  to  advise  me  of  the  same  in  order  that  I  might 
inform  the  Queen  of  it.  I  was  quite  sure  she  for  her  part  would 
use  all  good  office  and  assistance  in  the  matter,  seeing  the  friendship 
and  affection  your  Majesty  bore  her.  It  is  true  I  wrote  to  the 
Duchess  to  this  effect,  for  good  reasons,  as  the  Council  will  see  by  my 
letter.  The  Queen  thanked  me  warmly  for  having  done  this,  and 
said  her  good  will  was  as  earnest  as  I  could  desire.  She  said  this 
manner  of  subjects  rising  was  of  very  evil  consequence,  especially 
for  neighbouring  countries  that  run  the  same  risk,  as  has  been  seen 
in  Germany,  Scotland,  and  France,  in  which  latter  country  the 
trouble  of  the  late  disturbance  would  not  be  soon  forgotten. 
Although  some  people  had  wanted  to  make  out  that  she  was 
willing  to  aid  the  disturbers,  she  had  never  had  any  such  intention, 
but  only  to  recover  Calais,  which  was  so  important  to  this  country, 
and  she  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  getting  it  restored,  as 
she  had  been  told,  that  were  not  400  soldiers  in  the  place.  I  asked 
her  how  it  was  that  her  troops  had  not  gone  thither.  She  said  the 
wind  had  been  contrary  and  they  had  returned.  She  had,  however, 
stipulated  that  Calais  should  remain  on  the  same  footing  with  regard 
to  its  restitution  as  it  was  before. 

She  begged  me  to  give  to  your  Majesty  her  humble  and  affectionate 
wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  good  fortune,  so  necessary  as  they 
were  to  the  good  of  Christianity,  praising  yoiir  Majesty  for  your 
great  ^  preparations  against  the  Turk,  and  said  that  if  it  were  not 
for  your  Majesty  the  negligence  of  other  Christian  monarchs  would 
have  caused  the  loss  of  all.  I  told  her  that  beside  the  preparation 
that  your  Majesty  had  ordered,  I  had  received  letters  from  Rome 
that  your  Majesty  had  ordered  2,000  Spaniards  to  be  sent  to 
Malta,  besides  a  thousand  Germans  in  addition  to  those  already 
promised. 

The  Queen  does  not  despatch  the  man  she  told  me  she  had 
appointed  to  go  to  the  Emperor.     The  earl  of  Sussex,  the  duke  of 


*  The  Ambassador  appears  to  have  heen  acquainted  with  the  celehrated  letter  from 
I'hilip  to  the  duchess  of  Paima  of  17th  October  15G5,  as  he  repeats  its  argument 
exactly. 
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Norfolk's  party,  and  secretary  Cecil  still  help  in  this  business,  and 
I  am  urging  thein  as  much  as  I  can.  As  I  have  written  to  your 
Majestj?-,  Cecil  asked  me  if  Leicester  had  spoken  to  me  on  the 
Archduke's  business,  as  he  was  now  well  disposed  towards  it, 
and  I  had  replied  that  he  had  not.  Yesterday  I  was  some  time 
with  Lord  Eobert  alone,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  matter, 
nor  did  I  broach  the  subject  to  him,  but  did  not  fail,  in  pursuance 
of  my  usual  procedure,  to  assure  him  of  your  Majesty's  love  for 
him,  which  will  be  proved  in  due  time.  Sussex  tells  me  that  he 
thinks  the  Archduke  is  rather  lukewarm  for  not  writing  to  the 
Queen  more  lovingly,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  his 
opponents  accuse  him  of,  saying  that  the  Queen  is  only  being 
sought  for  her  dominions.  He  had  told  the  Emperor's  Ambassador 
this  when  he  was  here,  but  nothing  more  had  been  done.  I  told 
him  that  the  Archduke  no  doubt  desired  this  match  so  much  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  take  any  step  for  fear  of  erring,  except  by 
permission  of  the  Emperor.  Sussex  also  told  me  that  he  under- 
stood that  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  France 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Emperor  were  again  afoot.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  informed  that  the  French  were  pressing  Leicester's 
suit  again  liere,  and  told  him  to  look  out  and  endeavour  to  get  news 
of  this. 

The  French  Ambassador  is  expecting  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
who  he  tells  me  is  to  come  on  the  10th  proximo.  He  tells  me  that 
secretary  Laubespine  has  written  to  him  that  your  Majesty  had 
ordered  the  king  of  France  to  be  informed  of  the  events  in  Florida, 
and  that  the  Queen  was  greatly  pleased  thereat,  and  that  the  pirates 
had  been  punished.  I  told  him  I  quite  believed  it,  but  the  man 
they  should  punish  was  he  who  sent  the  robbers  there,  as  the 
province  belonged  to  Spain. 

The  German  they  call  the  Rheingraf  has  arrived  here.  They  say 
he  only  comes  to  see  the  country,  and  speaks  no  other  language  but 
German,  never  having  been  in  France,  but  the  Ambassador  takes 
him  this  afternoon  to  see  the  Queen. 

A  man  who  was  here  last  year  from  the  king  of  Denmark  has 
also  arrived  to  negotiate  matters  of  trade  between  this  country  and 
that.  It  is  understood  that  peace  would  have  been  made  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden  but  for  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
that  the-  city  of  Lubeck  should  not  be  a  party  to  it,  the  king  of 
Denmark  refusing  to  make  any  agreement  which  does  not  include 
the  city. 

Tlie  margrave  of  Baden  is  in  Calais,  and  Cecilia,  his  wife,  tells 
me  she  thought  of  leaving  on  the  19th  instant,  although  the  Queen 
says  she  is  not  going  till  the  22nd.  They  are  leaving  dissatisfied. — 
London,  18th  April  1566. 

P.S. — Although  I  sent  to  your  Majesty  all  I  had  learned  about 
Scotland,  I  now  enclose  a  fuller  relation  which  has  been  taken  from 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  her  Ambassador 
in  France. 
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22  Apr.    352.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  day  following  the  date  of  my  last  letter  of  the  18th  inst., 
I  asked  Seci-etary  Cecil  if  the  Queen  was  going  to  despatch  the 
now  man  whom  she  had  appointed  to  go  to  the  Emperor.  He 
answered  that  she  was,  and  on  the  same  day,  19  th,  he  was  to  take 
him  to  the  Queen,  as  he  was  a  relative  of  his  (Cecil's)  wife  and  a 
great  friend  and  confidant  of  his.  He  was  sure  he  would  treat  the- 
business  well  and  faithfully. 

Cecil's  wife  tells  me  tliat  the  French  Ambassador  says  that  if  the 
Archduke  comes  hither  he  will  cause  discord  in  the  country,  as  he 
will  endeavour  to  uphold  his  religion,  and  will  have  many  to  follow 
him.  She  thinks  that  the  Queen  will  never  marry  Lord  Kobert,  or, 
indeed,  anyone  else,  unless  it  be  the  Archduke,  which  is  the  match 
Cecil  desires.  Certainly  if  anybody  has  infoi-mation  on  tbe  matter 
it  is  Cecil's  wife,*  and  she  is  clever  and  greatly  influences  him.  The 
Queen  still  favours  the  Irish  earl  of  Ormond,  and  Leicester  is  not  so 
familiar  as  he  used  to  be ;  but  still  I  think  it  is  dissimulation,  as  I 
said  before. 

The  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  have  come  to  hold  their 
chapter  at  Windsor,  where  they  now  are.  The  ceremonies  commence 
to-dny,  and  they  vsay  the  Emperor  will  be  elected  a  member  at  this 
meeting.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  has  excused  himself  as  he  is  indis- 
posed, but  no  doubt  the  real  reason  is  that  he  does  not  wish  to  come. 
I  was  told  he  was  not  coming,  even  before  his  indisposition.  He  is  no 
doubt  dissatisfied  with  these  things,  and  has  great  influence  in  the 
country. 

Sackville  and  Mason,  members  of  the  Queen's  Council,  have  died. 
The  latter  was  a  man  of  importance  and  apparently  a  Catholic.  The 
man  who  is  to  go  to  the  Emperor  is  called  Danet,  and  is  a  great 
heretic. — London,  22nd  April  1566. 

22  Apr.     353.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

After  closing  ray  letter  of  this  date,  I  have  heard  that  the  letter 
brought  by  the  Scotsman  from  liis  King  to  the  Queen  (mentioned 
in  mine  of  the  13th  instant,  as  having  been  refused  by  this  Queen), 
was  left  by  him  with  the  French  Ambassador,  with  another  letter 
from  the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  King's  father,  in  order  that  tlie 
Ambassador  might  take  a  favourable  opportunity  of  begging  the 
Queen  to  receive  them.  This  Queen  answered  the  Ambassador  that 
she  would  not  read  them  until  the  gentleman  she  had  sent  to  Scot- 
land returned.  I  am  told  the  queen  of  Scotland  has  left  Edinburgh 
for  a  pleasure  place  near,  and  that  she  has  again  fallen  out  with  her 
husband,  because  the  conspirators  concerned  in  the  death  of  the 
Secretary  sent  to  the  Queen  a  patent,  or  letter,  signed  by  the  King, 
not  only  shelving  his  complicity,  but  that  he  ordered  the  thing  to 
be  done.  It  is  not  thought  that  this  dissension  would  go  any  further 
as  the  King  and  Queen  are  now  together.  The  Queen  of  England 
has  promised  not  to  allow  any  of  those  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
to  remain  in  this  country,  and  she  has  ordered  measures  to  be  taken 

*  She  was  one  of  the  highly  accomplished  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  sister 
of  Lady  Hoby  and  Lady  Bacon,  mother  of  Francis  Bacon. 
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to  this  effect.  Tlie  man  I  wrote  of  who  was  going  to  Ireland  leaves 
to-day,  and  takes  20,000  crowns  to  pay  the  troops,  and  instructions 
to  arrange  the  discord  which  exists  between  the  earls  of  Ormond 
and  Desmond.  The  earl  of  Ormond  was  also  about  to  leave  here  on 
account  of  this  disagreement,  but  I  am  told  the  Queen  will  not  allow 
him  to  go. — London,  22nd  April  1566. 

29  Apr.    354.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

In  mine  of  the  22nd  instant,  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the 
feast  of  St.  George  was  to  be  held  at  a  celebration  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  and  I  was  told  the  Emperor  would  be  elected.  This 
was  done,  as  the  Queen  told  me  yesterday,  and  they  are  about  to 
send,  as  is  customary,  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  this,  and  ask  his 
acceptance.  The  man  who  was  appointed  to  go  about  the  Arch- 
duke's marriage  is  entrusted  with  this  mission,  and  I  understand 
that  the  Queen  has  deferred  his  departure  for  a  day  or  so,  that  it 
may  appear  that  this  is  the  principal  cause  of  his  journey,  so  as 
to  preserve  her  womanly  dignity  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage. 
Those  who  have  the  Archduke's  matter  in  hand  are  well  pleased, 
and  think  the  atfair  is  progressing  favourably.  Cecil  signified  this 
to  me  yesterday,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  subject  I 
deduced  that  the  Queen  is  more  inclined  to  the  affair  than  hitherto, 
but  I  cannot  depend  upon  anything,  seeing  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  and  the  Queen's  fickleness.  The  Queen  celebrated  the  solemnity 
with  great  pomp ;  the  arms  and  insignia  being  placed  as  I  have 
described,  those  of  the  king  of  France  being  next  to  the  Queen's, 
and  those  of  your  Majesty  put  further  off  to  leave  a  vacant  space 
for  the  Emperor's.  I  have  remained  silent  on  the  matter,  as  if 
ignorant  of  it,  although  it  has  been  difficult  to  restrain  myself.  I 
am  more  surprised  every  day  at  this  change  being  made,  because 
ordinarily,  the  treatment  they  display  to  me  is  much  better  than 
that  they  extend  to  the  king  of  France's  Ambassador,  and  moreover, 
the  Queen  had  said  that  she  would  not  decide  the  question  of  pre- 
cedence, and  Cecil  voluntarily  said  that  if  she  had  to  decide,  it 
should  be  in  your  Majesty's  favour.  She  showed  this  disposition  at 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Ambrose  Cave,  as  I  wrote  at  the 
time. 

The  Queen  told  me  she  had  received  a  letter  from  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  who  was  with  her  husband.  She  said  if  he  had  treated 
her  the  same  as  he  had  treated  the  queen  of  Scotland,  she  would 
never  see  him  again  or  enter  his  chamber.  News  comes  from 
Scotland  also  by  a  servant  of  that  Queen,  who  left  there  on  the 
22nd  instant  on  his  way  to  France  to  visit  Cardinal  Lorraine,  and 
bring  some  things  necessary  for  the  Queen's  confinement.  It  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  King  had  left  the  court  on  Good  Friday,  but 
hearing  that  Mavissier  had  arrived,  he  returned  the  Wednesday 
after  Easter,  and  assuming  an  indisposition,  which  is  thought  to  be 
feigned,  retired  to  his  chamber,  where  the  Queen  visited  him  that 
evening,  and  stayed  half-an-hour  with  him.  The  King  wished 
Mavissier  to  visit  him  at  once,  but  the  latter  said  he  could  not 
speak  to  him  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Council.  The  King  was 
a    66529.  M  M 
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offended  at  this,  fearing  that  the  king  of  France  might  have  sent 
hiin  a  threatening  message  on  account  of  what  had  happened. 

The  Queen  had  sent  to  summon  the  earls  of  Argyll  and  Murray, 
to  be  present  at  the  King's  interview  with  Mavissier,  and  they  were 
expected  at  the  Court  on  the  day  this  man  left.  This  no  doubt  was 
done  by  order  of  the  Queen,  as  Mavissier  told  me  that  he  was 
instructed  to  speak  to  the  King  in  the  sense  that  the  Queen  might 
command. 

This  man  says  that  the  King  continues  his  devotion  to  the  ancient 
religion  and  hears  Mass  every  day.  On  Holy  Thursday  he  went 
through  the  usual  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor. 

_  Secretary  David  was  buried  in  the  cemetery,  but  the  Queen  had 
him  disinterred,  and  placed  in  a  fair  tomb  inside  the  church,  whereat 
many  are  offended,  and  particularly  that  she  has  given  the  office  of 
secretary  to  David's  brother. 

As  I  have  wi'itten,  munitions  of  war  are  being  taken  to  Berwick. 
Cecil  tells  me  that  he  has  advice  that  the  Diet  has  granted  the 
Emperor  all  the  aid  he  had  demanded  against  the  Turk,  on  condition 
that  he  himself  does  not  go  to  the  war.  These  people  have  intel- 
ligence from  everywhere,  and  are  watching  religious  affairs  closely, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  they  are  about,  and  with  whom 
they  correspond,  as  Cecil  does  it  all  himself,  and  does  not  trust  even 
his  own  secretary. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  has  come  to  the  feast  of  St.  George 
as  he  had  to  take  a  certain  part  in  the  ceremony.  He  is  considered 
very  catholic,  and  an  affectionate  servant  of  your  Majesty,  and  I 
believe  he  is  so.  He  returns  home  at  once,  as  he  does  not  like  to 
be  here. 

This  Earl  has  a  dispute  with  the  Admii-al,  respecting  the  money 
which  was  found  in  the  sea  at  his  port,  and  which  they  say  was  the 
money  taken  by  Yaxley,  the  queen  of  Scotland's  man.  It  is  thought 
the  money  will  be  returned  to  the  queen  of  Scotland. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  margrave  of  Baden  had  come 
over  from  Calais  in  disguise  to  visit  his  wife,  and  on  his  return  had 
been  taken  for  debt  at  Rochester  and  lodged  in  prison.  Cecilia  spoke 
to  the  Queen  about  it  and  promised  not  to  leave  the  country  until 
she  had  settled  her  own  and  her  husband's  debts.  He  was  thereupon 
liberated,  but  refused  to  return  to  the  Court.  Cecilia  has  had 
great  ti-ouble  to  get  clear,  as  I  understand  they  owed  more  than 
15,000  crowns,  .and  tliey  have  made  her  give  pledges  for  the  payment 
of  much  greater  value,  even  her  dresses,  and  notwithstanding  this, 
she  would  have  been  in  still  greater  trouble  if  she  had  not  been 
helped.  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  her  .nnd  she  is  grateful,  but  is 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Queen,  who,  although  she  received 
her  well  and  even  helped  her  with  money,  did  not  do  so  either 
graciously  or  promptly.  She  left  on  the  27th  glad  enough  to  get 
out  of  this  country.  She  has  exhibited  spirit  and  courage  in  her 
troubles,  which  have  not  been  light. 

After  she  had  finished  at  Greenwich,  on  the  same  day  that  she 
had  to  leave,  she  returned  hither  and  sent  to  say  that  she  had  done 
so  in  Older  to  see  me  before  she  went.     I  at  once  went  to  visit  her, 
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and  after  she  had  told  me  what  she  had  done  in  her  affairs  she  at 
once  departed  for  Greenwich  again  and  left  at  10  o'clock  the  same 
day.  She  espoused  the  cause  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  when  she  was 
here,  but  he  helped  her  little  in  her  hour  of  need.  The  English 
convinced  her  that  they  not  much  gratitude. — London,  29th  April 
1566. 

4  May.     355.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Secretary  Cecil  has  sent  to  say  that  Thomas  Danet,  who  is  to  go  to 
the  Emperor,  will  leave  in  three  days,  and  that  to-morrow  they  both 
will  come  to  see  me.  Cecil  asked  me  to  send  a  letter  by  him  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  Chantonnaj',  explaining  who  he  is.  I  will  do  so, 
althougl)  I  have  already  informed  Chanter,  nay.  They  say  that  when 
he  (Danet)  returns,  the  earl  of  Sussex  will  go  and  take  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  to  the  Emperor.  I  will  advise  your  Majesty  of  what 
happens,  although  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  what  they 
say. 

News  comes  from  Ireland  that  John  O'Neil  was  still  in  arms,  and 
had  taken  some  fortified  lands  in  the  province  of  Connaught.  They 
say  he  has  made  an  alliance  with  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who  is 
Ormond's  enemy.  If  this  be  true  it  may  disturb  the  island.  The 
Viceroy  had  sent  to  treat  with  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  lay 
down  his  arms  if  the  Queen  would  forgive  him  10,000  crowns  he 
owed  her,  and  let  him  keep  what  he  has  taken,  recognising  his 
supremacy  in  those  parts.  He  had  to  see  the  Viceroy  on  the  2nd 
instant,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will  not  agree,  especially  if 
O'Neil  insist«i  on  i-etaining  what  he  has  seized,  as  he  probably  will, 
the  property  belonging  to  men  who  have  claims  for  helping  the 
Queen,  as  servants  and  subjects.  I  am  told  that  matters  miglit  have 
been  settled  at  the  beginning  for  less  than  15,000  ducats,  and  that 
now  it  would  cost  more  than  00,000.  Matters  there  are  made  to 
appear  of  more  importance  than  they  afterwards  turn  out  to  judge 
from  the  past. 

They  tell  me  that  both  the  queen  of  Scotland's  friends  and 
enemies  are  dissatisfied  with  the  King  who  has  conducted  himself  in 
a  boyish  and  unstable  manner.  When  he  is  with  the  Queea  he  is 
controlled  by  her ;  when  with  her  enemjies,  he  follows  their  advice. 
It  appears  that  no  evidence  has  been  found  to  connect  Lethington 
with  the  conspiracy  excepting  the  King's  assertion.  That  Queen  is 
greatly  harassed  and  will  not  leave  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  until 
after  her  confinement,  as  the  keeper  of  the  Castle  is  trustworthy,  and 
she  has  few  upon  whom  she  can  depend.  These  are  some  of  the 
evils  wrought  by  heresy.  As  I  have  written  the  King  wished  to 
communicate  with  Mavissier  alone,  but  the  latter  would  not  speak 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  with  Murray  and  Argyll. 
Mavissier  having  gone  out  hunting,  the  King  went  the  same 
way  to  meet  him  on  his  return,  as  he  would  have  done  if  the  Queen 
had  not  told  the  Frenchmen,  who  came  back  another  way  and  so 
avoided  the  King. 

I  am  advised  that  they  are  fitting  out  10  ships  at  Rouen,  and  as 
many  more  in  a  neighbouring  port.  They  say  some  of  those 
concerned  are  relatives  of  Jean  Eibaut,  whom  they  wish  to  seek, 
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and  that  the  Kin^  does  not  know  j'-et  of  their  intention,     I  advise 
Don  Frances  de  Alava. 

Captain  Hnwkins  came  yesterday  to  know  if  I  had  an  answer 
from  your  Majesty,  and  if  the  Turkish  fleet  was  coming  this  year. 
He  tells  irie  that,  as  the  season  is  advanced,  he  is  getting  his  ships 
ready,  so  as  not  to  fail  if  he  had  to  go  anywhere.  I  am  told  he 
wishes  to  make  another  voyage  to  the  Indies  like  the  last,  and  these 
preparations  may  be  in  view  of  this  although  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  making  ready  to  serve  your  Majesty  only. 
Perhaps  those  who  tell  me  his  preparations  ai'e  for  a  voyage  in  the 
Indies,  jump  at  that  conclusion  in  ignorance  of  his  dealings  with  me. 
The  matter  however,  cannot  be  kept  secret,  and  in  case  a  new  voyage 
is  intended,  the  Queen  shall  be  requested  to  forbid  it. — London, 
4th  May  1566. 

11  May.   356.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Things  remain  here  as  when  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the 
4th  instant.  The  Queen  is  well,  although  she  had  a  fever  four  days 
since  which  gave  her  some  trouble.  Thomas  Danet  has  left.  He 
will  not  hasten  much  as  he  is  unwell. 

From  Scotland  we  hear  that  the  earls  of  Argyll  and  Murray 
arrived  at  Court  on  the  29th  ultimo,  and  the  Queen  at  once  tried  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  earls  of  Mui-ray  and  Athol, 
who  were  at  feud,  and  also  between  Murray  and  the  earls  of  Huntly 
and  Bothwell  Admiral  of  the  kingdom  who  are  the  two  men  who 
now  control  the  Government.  The  cause  of  the  enmity  between 
Murray  and  the  Admiral,  was,  that  when  Murray  governed  here,  he 
put  the  Admiral  in  prison,  and  accused  him  of  the  crime  of  lese 
Majeste.  He  escaped,  and  fled  to  France.  The  feud  with  Huntly 
was  because  Murray  killed  his  father,*  and  put  the  present  earl  in 
prison,  and  confiscated  his  property.  When  Murray  rebelled  the 
Queen  released  Huntly,  and  restored  him  to  his  estates.  The 
diflerences  however  are  now  at  an  end,  and  they  are  all  in  accord  in 
the  service  of  the  Queen. 

The  earl  of  Arran  also,  wlio  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  and  nearest  lieir  to  the  crown,  failing  issue  to  the 
Queen,  has  been  released  from  prison  where  he  has  been  for  more 
than  three  years.  The  King  was  against  this,  although  he  consented 
at  the  instance  of  Mavissier,  as  was  ordered  by  the  Queen.  After 
Argyll  and  Murray's  arrival,  Mavissier  spoke  to  the  King  in  their 
presence  and  that  of  the  Council  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France, 
reprehending  him  for  his  fault  in  what  had  taken  place  with  regard 
to  the  secretary's  murder,  and  admonishing  him  in  future  to  have 
due  consideration  for  the  Queen's  interests.  It  was  for  her  sake  alone 
tliat  the  king  of  France  respected  him  or  took  any  interest  in  his 
aflairs,  and  if  the  King  heard  that  he  did  anything  against  her 
interests  he  would  be  his  enemy,  and  would  give  her  all  the  aid  in 
his  power, 

They  say  the  King  was  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  although  he  is 
well  treated,  as  regards  business  he  does  nothing. 

*  Huntly  had  fallen  froai  his  horse  whilst  bound  and  Jlurray'o  prisoner,  and  died  of  his 
injuries. 
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The  Queen  still  shows  her  usual  favour  to  Lord  Robert,  although 
he  is  rather  more  distant.  The  Irishman  Ormond  is  in  higher  favour 
every  day.  The  ill-feeling  between  tlie  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
party,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  goes  on  increasing.  The  duke  is  at 
his  house,  but  he  has  powerful  friends  near  the  Queen.  The  Admiral, 
who  belongs  to  Lord  Robert's  party,  and  Lord  North  who  is  opposed 
to  him,  hiid  high  words  some  days  ago,  and  if  these  people  were  not 
very  cool  headed  something  serious  might  be  expected  to  come  of  it, 
as  they  fear  here.  I,  however,  have  no  such  apprehension  considering 
the  temper  of  the  people. 

From  Scotland,  I  have  no  certain  news  except  what  Mavissier  has 
written,  and  I  think  this  is  true,  as  he  appears  a  worthy  person, 
although  he  is  a  Frenchman. — London,  11th  May  1566. 

]8  May.    357.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Mavissier,  who  as  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  was  to  leave  Scotland 
on  the  6th,  arrived  here  on  the  13  th.  He  has  confirmed  what  I 
have  advised  with  regards  to  events  there,  and  says  the  Queen 
intended  after  her  confinement  to  meet  the  queen  of  England,  and 
perhaps  to  go  to  France,  the  better  to  settle  her  affliirs  there ;  leaving 
the  Government  in  the  hands  of  her  Council.  Her  principal  reason 
is  probably  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  her  people,  who  desire  a  Parlia- 
ment to  be  called,  which  she  fears  might  be  used  to  urge  her  to 
some  action  as  regards  religion,  and  might,  when  they  were  met, 
adopt  some  evil  resolutions  with  regard  to  it  and  even  with  regard 
to  her  own  person  and  the  ecclesiastical  offices  in  which  she  \\'Ould 
not  consent  to  any  change  being  made,  even  though  it  cost  her  her 
life.  He  tells  me  that  all  the  people  there  are  barbarous,  strange, 
and  changeable,  and  the  Queen  has  therefore  but  little  confidence 
in  them  harassed  as  she  is,  and  with  few  in  whom  she  can  trust.  It 
appears  the  Kijig  has  been  somewhat  slack  as  regards  religion, 
which  would  be  very  unfortunate.  I  asked  him  how  the  King  and 
his  wife  agreed  and  what  he  knew  about  their  private  life.  He 
said  he  thought  that  suspicion  existed  between  them,  and  they  did 
not  trust  each  other,  but  they  behaved  as  husband  and  wife  and 
were  together,  and  especially  after  his  arrival  the  Queen  had  been 
more  affectionate  to  her  husband. 

I  also  asked  him  in  case  the  Queen  kft  the  country,  as  he  said 
whether  she  could  be  assured  that  no  difficulties  or  risings  would 
take  place  in  her  absence.  He  said  he  thought  there  would  be 
perfect  security  and  tranquillity  as  the  absence  of  the  Queen  would 
only  be  for  three  months,  and  the  King  would  be  with  his  father  on 
his  estates.  The  King  does  not  seem  bad  personally  or  in  his  habits, 
because  I  asked  Mavissier  how  he  passed  his  time  and  he  said 
mostly  in  war-like  exercises,  and  he  is  a  good  horseman.  I  tried  to 
discover  from  him  if  this  Queen  had  had  any  understanding  with 
the  rebels,  and  what  the  queen  of  Scotland  thought  about  it.  He 
said  that  he  thought  she  had  from  what  he  had  been  able  to  under- 
stand, both  from  her  and  from  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  but  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  dissembles,  as  it  is  hard 
to  prove,  and  not  expedient  at  present  to  bring  up  things  which 
would  incense  this  country.     This  Queen  has  lost  in  the  opinion  of 
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those  who  are  her  friends  in  Scotland,  as  they  say  that  after  having 
urged  them  on  she  abandoned  them  at  the  very  time  she  ought  to 
have  helped  thera.  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  sure  that  the  last 
conspiracy  was  managed  from  here,  and  if  he  iiad  heard  as  much 
from  the  conspirators  whom  he  visited  in  Newcastle  both  coming 
and  going.  He  answered  that  he  had  arrived  at  that  conclusion 
from  his  conversations  with  them,  and  if  the  conspiracy  had  not 
been  managed  by  these  people,  at  least  they  had  consented  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  promises  and  professions  of  help  made 
by  this  Queen  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  her  undertaking  not  to 
allow  these  conspirators  to  settle  in  England,  they  are  as  I  say  in 
Newcastle.  I  am  assured  that  they  all  agree  that  Lethington  was 
not  in  the  plot,  although  the  King  asserts  to  the  contrary,  and  says 
he  was  the  principal  mover.  Whether  it  came  from  one  set  of 
heretics  or  the  other  the  King  was  deceived  like  the  youth  he  is, 
and  all  the  wise  ordinances  made  by  the  good  Queen  with  regard  to 
religion  have  been  upset,  and  will  be  difficult  to  establish  again. 
Tliis  had  not  been  without  its  evil  effect  here  as  may  be  imagined, 
but  I  under.'5tand  that  the  number  of  Catholics  here  still  goes  on 
increasing,  which  is  very  diiferent  from  what  happens  in  other  parts. 
Mavissier  tells  me  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  will  be  confined  in  the 
month  of  June  at  latest,  according  to  her  calculation.  Lady 
Margaret  has  sent  her  some  presents,  but  from  Flanders,  as  she  is 
still  in  prison  and  has  been  unwell.  These  people  have  not  done 
badly  for  tlieir  ends  in  detaining  her,  because  if  slie  had  been  in 
Scotland  they  are  sure  her  son  would  not  have  been  led  astray,  nor 
would  these  disputes  have  taken  place,  as  she  is  ]irudent  and  brave, 
and  the  son  respects  her  more  than  he  does  his  father. 

Stukeley,  who  I  wrote  had  gone  to  Ireland  with  the  Viceroy 
Sydney,  has  bought  sonae  estates  adjoining  John  O'Neil's  country, . 
called  Greve  Castle,  and  also  the  office  of  marshal.  The  Queen  will 
not  sanction  the  sale  of  the  office  nor  allow  him  to  hold  it,  as  it  is 
of  great  importance  in  Ireland.  He  is  very  discontented  thereat, 
although  tiiey  offer  him  another  post,  but  he  thinks  they  will  not 
let  him  hold  the  position  because  they  believe  he  is  a  Catholic  and 
a  friend  of  O'Neil,  who,  he  assures  me,  is  so  good  a  Christian  that 
he  cuts  off  the  head  of  anybody,  even  an  Englishman,  who  enters 
his  country  and  is  not  a  Catholic.  I  asked  him  how  the  discussion 
between  the  Viceroy  and  O'Neil  would  end,  which  I  wrote  to  your 
Majesty  was  to  take  place  on  the  2nd  instant.  He  tells  me  he  has 
no  doubt  that  O'Neil's  reply  will  be  that  when  the  Queen  is  a 
Catholic  he  will  recognise  her  as  his  Sovereign,  but  until  she  is  he 
will  never  do  so.  Stukeley  s:iys  that  he  has  very  good  troops.  I 
asked  him  if  it  was  true,  as  Some  suspected,  that  O'Neil  had  an 
vmderstanding  with  the  queen  of  Scotland,  which  he  said  was  not 
the  case.  He  says  the  coimtry  is  sound  as  regards  i^eligion,  the 
principal  person  in  it  being  the  earl  of  Kiklare,  who  is  a  good 
Catholic,  very  popular  and  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  and  with 
whom  the  Viceroy  tries  to  keep  friendly  to  secure  greater  obedience. 

One  of  those  who  has  had  the  Archduke's  business  in  hand, 
although  he  is  a  heretic,  came  to  me  to-day  very  pleased  to  say 
that  Cecil  had  told  him  that  he  has  good  hopes  of  the  match  being 
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carried  through,  as  the  only  question  now  at  issue  is  that  of  religion, 
the  Queen  having  agreed  on  all  other  points.  These  people  are  so 
curious  that  they  think  the  question  of  religion  is  of  the  least 
importance.  The  Emperor  will  soon  receive  the  Queen's  reply,  as 
Danet  has  left  with  it. 

Six  or  seven  days  ago  an  English  sailor  arrived  here,  who  was 
on  board  a  ship  which  Pero  Melendez  took  from  the  English 
before  the  affair  of  Florida.  He  says  that  after  Pero  Melendez 
had  defeated  the  French^  as  he  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  they  had 
returned,  and  the  same  wind  had  brought  up  Jean  Ribaut  with 
others  to  the  same  place.  Melendez  had  taken  them,  and  had 
beheaded  Ribaut.  I  thought  this  was  another  version  of  the  events 
which  Pero  Melendez  had  described,  but  again  questioned  the 
sailor,  and  he  assured  me  that  this  was  not  so,  and  that  things  had 
occurred  as  he  related  them,  he  himself  having  seen  the  execution 
of  Ribaut,  whom  he  knew  well. 

I  have  some  suspicion  that  Caj^tain  Hawkins  wishes  to  make 
another  voyage  like  the  last,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  sure  to  speak 
to  the  Queen  about  it.  The  French  Ambassador  here  is  leaving,  his 
successor  having  arrived  after  having  been  expected  for  some  time. 
I  went  to  visit  the  new  man  and  I  found  him  with  his  predecessor 
and  Mavissier  He  said,  amongst  other  things,  that  his  King  had 
grown  greatly  and  was  very  lusty.  I  answered  him  that  I  was 
glad  to  hear  this,  but  he  had  better  not  tell  this  Queen  so  or  she 
would  bring  about  the  marriage  at  once.  They  all  three  looked  at 
me  and  the  late  Ambassador  said  a  woi'd  in  French,  as  if  in  anger, 
signifying  that  everything  was  known.  They  have  been  negotiating 
secretly  lately. 

I  went  to-day  to  see  Cecil  who  has  been  unwell,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  spoke  of  the  Archduke's  business,  to  which  he 
appears  very  well  disposed.  I  said  to  him  "  These  Frenchmen  are 
"  in  a  fine  taking  when  they  see  the  Archduke's  match  progressing, 
"  and  at  once  bring  thsir  own  King  forward  to  embarrass  the 
"  Queen.  When  they  see  that  this  trick  has  hindered  the  negotia- 
"  tion  they  take  up  with  Leicester  again  and  think  we  do  not  see 
"  through  them."  He  said  they  are  so  full  of  fine  words  and 
promises,  to  which  I  replied  that  they  acted  in  the  same  way  with 
everyone  for  their  own  ends.  He  said  that  they  thought  when 
they  had  Lord  Robert  on  their  side  that  their  business  was  as  good 
as  done,  and  that  he  quite  understood  that  the  great  object  of  the 
French  was  to  embroil  and  incite  enmity  between  the  Emperor  and 
your  Majesty,  and  I  think  they  must  be  doing  the  same  thing  here, 
although  Cecil  did  not  tell  me  so.  He  assured  me,  however,  that 
they  expressed  great  indignation  at  what  had  happened  in  Florid  i, 
and  he  said  that  at  least  they  had  no  reason  for  any  such  feelin  <■ 
against  your  Majesty  seeing  the  help  you  have  given  them  in  their 
necessity,  although  this  Queen  had  not  done  so.  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him  on  these  matters,  and  from  what  I  could 
gather  the  French  are  again  bringing  up  their  King's  marriage,  and 
intend  to  proclaim  that  an  injury  has  been  done  ihem  in  Florida. 
He  reni'irked  to  me  that  hs  had  news  t'lat  the  French  were  pre- 
paring another  voyage  thither,  and  I  said  it  was  hardly  credible 
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but  that  if  they  went  there  again  they  would  be  punished  as  the 
others  were. 

With  regard  to  the  queen  of  Scotland's  voyage  to  France  he  said 
he  had  heard  of  it,  but  considered  it  absurd,  as  do  I. 

I  tried  to  sound  Ceci!  to  see  if  I  could  harn  anything  of  the 
suspected  understanding  with  the  Flemings  who  had  given  the 
reply  to  the  duchess  of  Parma.  I  said  that  affairs  seemed  to  have 
calmed  dovvTi,  and  never  had  any  foundation.  That  both  tlie  people 
of  Flander.^  and  Artois  had  declared  that  the  men  who  had 
acted  in  their  name  were  only  a  pensionary  and  a  magistrate  who 
had  not  consulted  the  rest,  and  the  people  had  agaiu  sworn  to  obey 
unreservedly  all  your  Majesty's  commands,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
other  states  would  do  the  same,  as  they  love  your  Maje'^ty  and 
desire  to  serve  you,  and  the  leaders  and  nobility  would  likewise  do 
so.  He  answered  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  it  as  his  private  trust  ■ 
worthy  news  confirmed  it,  and  he  knew  that  the  leaders,  especially 
Count  Egmont,  was  very  firm  on  this  point.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  French  were  putting  their  hand  in  there  as  much  as  they 
could,  which  he  thought  very  wrong. 

This  Queen  has  decided  to  depart  on  a  round  of  visits  on  the 
20th  proximo. 

The  bastard  of  Vendome  has  arrived  here  without  leave  from  his 
King  about  a  dispute  he  has  with  Armentiers,  whom  he  wishes  to 
challenge  with  permission  of  this  Queen,  but  these  contests  are  not 
u.sual  here. — London,  18th  May  1566. 

25  May.   358.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  was  with  the  Queen  yesterday  and  afterwards  with  the  Council 
to  urge  them  to  take  measures  to  remedy  the  robberies  and  piracies 
committed  against  your  Majesty's  subjects  and  to  punish  the  offenders 
in  a  way  that  will  stop  this  insufferable  evil.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  about  it  to-day,  and  they  asked  me  to  send  to  them 
one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  Flemish  merchants  here  to  com- 
municate with  them  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  what  they  will 
do,  as  orders  and  regulations  have  already  been  made  which  should 
fully  suffice,  and  the  matter  has  been  under  discus.sion  ever  since 
I  have  been  here.  As  I  have  told  the  Queen  and  Council,  what  is 
required  now  is  not  new  orders,  but  the  fulfilment  of  those  already 
given.  The  French  suffer  in  the  same  way,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent,  as  their  trade  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Flemings,  and  their  merchandise  of  less  value.  The  evil  is  of  so 
long  standing  that  I  do  not  know  that  any  remedy  will  cure  it  at 
once,  although  the  Queen  seems  anxious  to  do  so. 

While  discussing  this  matter  with  the  Queen,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  action  of  Brederodo  and  his  colleagues,  and  she 
said,  with  a  show  of  anger,  that  it  was  extremely  rash  and  wicked, 
and  that  it  was  fine  Christianity  which  led  subjects  to  defy  their 
Sovereign.  It  had  begun  she  said  in  Germany  and  in  France  and 
then  extended  to  Scotland,  now  to  Flanders,  and  perhaps  some  day 
will  happen  here,  as  things  were  going  now.  Some  rogues,  she  said, 
have  even  wanted  to  make  out  that  she  knew  something  about  the 
affairs  in  Flanders  ;  "  Only  let  me  get  them  into  my  hands,"  she 
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said,  "  and  I  will  make  them  understand  the  Interest  with  which  I 
regard  all  matters  concerning  the  King,  my  brother."  I  replied  that 
I  did  not  believe  anyone  would  think  lier  capable  of  doing  so  great 
a  wrong  to  her  enemy,  if  she  had  one,  much  less  to  so  good  a 
brother  and  one  to  whom  she  was  under  such  obligations  as  she 
said.  It  was,  however,  I  said,  a  childish  and  baseless  business 
altogether.  Certainly,  she  said,  subjects  must  be  reasonable  and  obey. 
"  Do  you  think  the  queen  of  Scotland  has  been  well  treated  to  have 
■'  armed  men  entering  her  chamber,  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  public 
"  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  man  without  reason  1 "  I 
answered  that  it  was  a  bad  business,  and  I  hoped  they  would  take 
care  that  it  did  not  go  without  due  punishment.  I  did  not,  however, 
know  anything  about  Scotch  affairs,  since  Mavissier  had  passed 
through  London.  "  How  are  they  getting  on  ? "  I  asked.  She  said 
in  reply  that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Scotland  in  which  the 
Queen  told  her  that  she  would  send  a  confidant  to  her,  who  should 
be  known  by  a  countersign,  and  he  would  advise  her  fully  as  to  all 
that  had  happened.  She  heard,  however,  that  the  queen  was  not 
veiy  well  pleased  with  her  husband. 

I  am  told  this  Queen  is  still  resolved  to  go  on  her  journey,  and 
when  I  told  her  that  she  ought  not  to  travel  much  in  this  weather, 
she  replied  that  she  could  not  help  it.  The  Council  do  not  want  her 
to  go,  and  thank  me  for  my  remarks  on  the  matter.  She  thinks, 
however,  to  leave  on  the  20th  or  22nd  proximo,  but  everything  here 
changes  so  frequently  that  she  may  alter  her  mind  as  she  did  last 
year. 

Although  by  order  of  the  Queen,  and  after  much  exhortation, 
measures  have  been^  taken  to  make  clergymen  wear  their  ancient 
garb  as  I  wrote  some  time  ago,  not  only  have  many  refused  to  obey 
but  have  written  against  it,  and  even  against  the  Queen,  who,  they 
say,  had  no  right  to  make  such  an  order.  The  book  has  been 
prohibited  under  great  penalties.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  "Winchester  having  been 
consulted,  the  Queen  believed,  or  was  informed,  that  the  bishop  of 
London  would  not  execute  the  order  very  zealously,  and  she  rated 
him  soundly  and  threatened  to  punish  him  for  an  anabaptist,  with 
other  expressions  of  the  same  sort.  I  remarked  to  the  Queen  the 
small  show  of  obedience  these  heretics  made,  and  said  that  if  they 
were  contumacious  in  so  small  a  matter  as  wearing  this  -or  the  other 
dress,  she  might  easily  see  that  they  would  be  more  so  in  greater 
matters,  claiming  independence  and  liberty  as  they  do.  She  said 
that  those  who  had  disobeyed  were  certain  ministers,  not  natives  of 
this  country,  but  Scotsmen,  whom  she  had  ordered  to  be  punished. 
She  is  mistaken  in  this,  for  those  who  disobey  are  many,  although 
the  majority  have  resumed  the  old  garb. 

The  archbishop  of  York  is  a  great  friend  of  Lord  Robert,  and 
thought  well  the  other  day  to  admonish  and  counsel  the  Queen  with 
regard  to  her  method  of  life  and  conduct,  as  the  people  were  speaking 
ill  of  the  favour  she  showed  to  the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  Queen 
was  hij»hly  incensed  and  treated  him  with  gi-eat  roughness,  and 
many  hard  words,  and  threatened  to  prosecute  him.  The  matter 
has  ended,  however,  at  the  instance  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
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The  late  French  Ambassador  here  left  to-day.  He  thought  to  go 
to  Flanders  to  see  the  country  as  he  told  me  months  ago,  but  he  now 
says  that  he  will  go  straight  home  to  avoid  any  reason  for  certain 
suspicions  which  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  events  in  the 
States.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  blamed  if  anything  happened,  and 
assured  me  that  he  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  faithful  adherent  of 
your  Majesty,  knowing  bow  important  it  was  for  his  King  to  pi-eserve 
his  friendship  and  alliance  with  you. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  about  his  being  a  good  Catholic,  but  as  to  the 
rest  he  is  a  clever  and  serviceable  person,  and  no  doubt  they  will 
make  use  of  him.  His  successor  professes  to  be  a  Catholic  and  is  so 
considered,  although  some  of  his  servants  are  certainly  not  so, 
especially  his  secretary,  who  I  hear  on  good  authority  is  a  great 
heretic,  as  was  the  man  who  occupied  the  post  before.  This  is 
hardly  appropriate  for  Ministers  of  the  most  Christian  King  in  these 
times.  The  Ambassador  is  calied  La  Forest,  and  is  a  brother  of  the 
bishop  of  Rennes,  who  was  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  now 
in  Augsburg. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  told  me  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  me  lately.  I  told  him  that  I 
also  was  sorry,  but  that  when  he  wished  to  see  me,  I  would  seek  an 
opportunity.  I  am  standing  rather  aloof  from  the  Court  lately 
because  the  disputes  between  the  duke  of  Norfolli's  party  and  the 
earl  of  Leicester's  continue,  and  I  think  it  better  to  be  cautious, 
feigning  to  know  nothing  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  discuss  matters 
with  them,  and  so  arouse  suspicions  on  one  side  or  the  other,  at  least 
until  I  see  how  the  Archduke's  business  will  end.  As  the  Queen 
shows  me  favour,  and  converses  with  me  more  than  with  others, 
they  watch  more  closely  what  I  say  and  do,  and  they  are  so 
suspicious  than  one  must  be  even  with  them. 

I  learn  from  Ireland  that  the  interview  between  the  Viceroy  and 
O'Neil  has  ended  in  an  agreement  for  the  present,  whereat  people 
here  are  very  much  pleased.  It  has  been  brought  about  they  say 
by  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  has  assisted  the  Viceroy  out  of  friend- 
ship for  the  earl  of  Leicester. 

A  person  favourable  to  the  Archduke's  suit  tells  me  that  the 
Queen  is  now  quite  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  about,  and  he  is 
sure  that  no  other  change  will  be  made.  I  am  advised  from  another 
source  tliat  Robert  and  Throgmorton  are  now  favourable  to  the 
business.     It  is  hard  to  believe  but  still  possible. 

Cecil  and  Throgmorton  have  been  reconciled  through  the  earl  of 
Pembroke.  Cecil  telis  me  that  Throgmorton  asked  him  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Robert,  whose  familiar  Throgmorton  is,  to  tell  him 
the  causes  that  had  deprived  him  of  his  friendship,  and  asked  him 
to  tell  him  frankly  if  he  had  committed  any  fault.  Cecil  told  him 
that  it  was  because  lie  considered  him  too  fond  of  innovations  in 
State  atiairs,  wliich  he  thought  was  pernicious,  and  that  he  was 
inclined  to  embroil  and  disturb  matters.  If,  however,  he  would 
promise  to  act  zealously  and  for  the  public  good,  he  would  be  his 
friend,  but  not  otherwise.  Throgmorton  promised  to  act  well.  His 
guarantors  fur  this  are  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Leicester,  and 
they  iiave  promised  Cecil  that  if  he  does  not  act  rightly  they  will 
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be  his  enemies.  I  thanked  Cecil  for  telling  me  this,  and  told  him 
that  for  all  Throgmorton's  guarantors,  I  would  advise  him  not  to 
put  him  in  any  better  place  than  his  present  one,  as  his  disposition 
is  well  known.  Cecil  agreed  with  this.  I  am  told  this  Throgmorton 
is  very  French,  but  I  fully  believe  that  he  will  only  remain  so  as 
long  as  it  suits  him  and  while  he  gets  anything  by  it. — London, 
25th  May  1566. 

I  June.     359.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

In  my  last  letter,  25th  ultimo,  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  it 
was  said  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  had  made  terms  of  peace  with 
John  O'Neil  and  this  was  considered  true  at  the  time.  Since  then 
Captain  Pierce  has  arrived  from  the  Viceroy  to  discuss  with  the 
Queen  the  terms  demanded  by  O'Neil.  Amongst  other  things  the 
Queen  had  to  give  him  17,000  pounds  English  money,  which  he  had 
formerly  spent  in  her  service,  otherwise  he  would  not  come  to  terms. 
The  Viceroy  informs  the  Queen  that  it  would  be  Avell  in  case  she 
refuses  O'Neil's  demands  to  delay  the  business  in  order  to  give  time 
to  collect  forces  to  resist  him.  O'Neil,  it  is  said,  declares  he  will 
wait  the  whole  of  this  montl),  and  if  by  that  time  they  do  not  reply, 
he  will  take  his  own  course.  It  would  be  no  harm  for  tliese  people 
to  be  embarrassed  somewhat  by  O'Neil. 

The  Queen  will  not  on  any  account  sanction  the  sale  to  Stukeley 
of  the  office  of  marshal  in  Ireland  or  even  of  the  lands  he  has 
purchased  adjoining  O'Neil's  country.  The  reason  they  give  is  that 
they  cannot  trust  him  as  he  is  a  friend  of  O'Neil,  and  might  make 
common  cause  with  him.  The  real  reason  probably  is  that  they 
consider  him  a  Catholic, — London,  1st  June  1566, 

4  June.    360.     The  Same  to  the  Same, 

Melvin,  the  Scotchman  who  was  here  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  by  whom  I  wrote  to  her,  has  returned  hither,  and 
given  me  a  letter  in  reply  to  mine,  in  whicli  the  Queen  refers  me  to 
the  bearer.  He  told  me  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  well,  and 
that  the  hitter's  confinement  is  expected  not  later  than  the  10th 
instant.  His  negotiations  with  this  Queen  were  that  she  should 
consent  to  be  God-mother  to  the  infant,  and  refuse  to  allow  tlie 
conspirators  who  took  part  in  the  death  of  the  secretary  to  remain 
in  this  country,  and  asked  her  to  consent  to  meet  his  Queen  after 
her  confinement. .  This  Queen  had  replied  that  she  was  willing  to 
expel  the  conspirators  who  were  in  Newcastle,  giving  them  some 
days'  notice.  With  regard  to  being  the  infant's  God-mother,  this  she 
would  do  with  pleasure,  and  with  respect  to  the  interview,  he  says, 
she  did  not  answer  decidedly,  but  that  secretary  Cecil  had  told  him 
that  it  would  be  impossible  this  summer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Cecil 
was  right.  They  are  delaying  to  see  what  will  happen  as  they  are 
very  anxious  about  the  Emperor's  answer  respecting  the  Archduke, 
and  also,  I  think,  because  they  do  not  like  the  queen  of  Scotland  to 
communicate  with  her  friends  in  this  country  whom  she  might  meet 
at  the  interview. 
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The  news  as  to  the  date  of  the  confinement  is  confirmed  hy 
another  gentleman,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  Scotcli  Ambassador  in 
France,  who  is  on  his  way  to  the  latter  country. 

Although  the  queen  of  Scotland  must  have  understood  from  my 
communication  to  her  that  I  could  inform  her  as  to  what  Yaxley  had 
done  on  his  journey,  neither  Melvin  nor  the  gentleman  I  have  just 
mentioned  has  been  instructed  to  say  anything  which  will  enable 
me  to  treat  confidentially  with  them.  I  am  surprised  at  this,  and 
think  perhaps  that  the  Queen  has  learned  what  has  happened  through 
Don  Frances  de  Alava. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  some  days  ago  that  I  thought  Captain 
Hawkins  might  be  fitting  out  his  ships  (which  he  said  were  intended 
to  be  ready  to  serve  your  Majesty)  really  for  the  purpose  of  making 
another  voyage  like  his  last  one  to  the  Indies,  and  I  am  informed 
tc-day  that  it  is  so  arranged  that  there  shall  be  no  difliculty  about 
finding  people  to  trade  with  him  in  the  places  he  visited  last  year. 
My  information  is  not  certain  enough  to  enable  me  to  frustrate  the 
plan  yet,  and  I  will  wait  until  it  is  more  advanced,  and  I  can  with 
good  grounds  ask  the  Queen  to  stop  the  voyage,  but  I  think  that 
the  Governors  should  be  warned. — London,  4tli  June  1566. 

8  June.     361.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  am  informed  that  Thomas  Danet  who  went  to  the  Emperor  from 
this  Queen  about  the  Archduke's  match,  had  sent  a  courier  with  a 
letter  to  the  Queen  from  the  Emperor,  in  his  own  hand,  and  that 
good  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  conclusion  of  the  business.  The 
Emperor  had  also  replied  respecting  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  whicli 
he  said  he  would  accept  with  the  same  pleasure  that  his  father  and 
grandfather  had. 

I  sent  to  learn  of  Cecil  when  and  how  Danet  had  arrived.  He 
said  he  arrived  on  the  29th  ultimo,  and  that  the  Emperor  had 
received  him  very  well,  but  could  give  no  reply  imtil  he  had 
communicated  with  the  Archduke  Charles.  Danet  had  therefore 
followed  the  Emperor  to  i\ugshurg  on  the  3rd  instant,  and  passed 
through  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  whence  he  will  go  to  Vienna  by 
water,  and  hopes  the  business  will  be  successfully  carried  through. 

Melvin,  who  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  had  come  hither  for  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  delivered  a  letter  from  his  mistress  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  containing  only  a  few  gracious  words,  assuring  him 
of  the  interest  she  took  in  his  affairs,  and  referring  him  to  Melvin. 
Melvin  assured  me  that  the  letter  contained  no  more  than  this,  and 
the  earl  imprudently  gave  it  to  the  Queen.  I  think,  however,  that 
his  reason  was  more  that  he  distrusted  Melvin  because  he  was  a 
Protestant.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  lack  of  confidence  and  security 
this  heresy  has  caused.  The  Queen  was  extremely  angry  and 
complained  to  Melvin,  who  answered  her  to  the  effect  that  I  have 
just  written,  and  that  as  to  the  suspicion  that  his  mistress  had  any 
understanding  with  the  Queen's  subjects,  either  here  or  in  Ireland, 
it  was  quite  true  that  she  had  friends,  and  desired  to  keep  them 
amongst  her  subjects,  but  certainly  not  to  the  Queen's  detriment  or 
to  that  of  her  country. 
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They  wanted  to  send  James  Crofts  to  fill  some  post  in  Ireland, 
but  I  understand  tliat  he  lias  refused  it.  It  is  thought  because  he 
aspires  to  the  Governorship  of  Berwick,  the  earl  of  Bedford  it  is  said 
having  been  made  Governor  of  the  North. 

The  Queen  gave  Melvin  leave  to  visit  Lady  Margaret,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  keeper  of  the  Tower. — London,  8th  June  1566. 

15  June.  362.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Since  my  last  letter  to  j'our  Majesty,  Melvin  came  to  give  me  an 
account  of  what  has  passed  between  him  and  the  Queen  on  Scotch 
affairs,  and  to  ask  my  opinion  as  to  what  course  he  should  take,  and 
how  he  should  treat  the  new  French  Ambassador,  whose  arrival  here 
was  not  known  when  Melvin  left  Scotland  and  whether  he  should 
communicate  to  him  what  had  passed  with  this  Queen.  I  told  him 
as  regarded  the  Ambassador,  that  he  should  make  a  show  of  confidence 
in  him,  and  give  him  an  account  of  unimportant  things  and  matters 
that  the  Ambassador  might  hear  from  other  quarters,  but  to  go  no 
further,  until  he  had  instructions  from  his  Queen. 

He  told  me  that  this  Queen  demanded  that  the  queen  of  Scotland 
should  make  a  written  agreement  ceding  all  rights  she  claims  to  the 
crown  during  her  life  of  the  Queen  and  her  issue,  whilst  this  Queen 
will  publicly  state  by  word  of  mouth  that  she  holds  her  as  her 
successor  if  she  herself  should  die  without  heirs.  Eespecting  Lady 
Margaret's  business,  she  said  it  was  grave,  but  she  would  make  the 
queen  of  Scotland  the  judge  thereof.  Not  so  however  with  the 
King  and  his  father,  as  she  would  judge  them  herself.  The  Queen 
still  harps  on  the  communications  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  with  her 
friends  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  Melvin  continued  to  answer,  as 
I  wrote  before,  that  she  had  friends  here  whom  she  wished  to  retain, 
but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Queen.  The  Queen  has  sent 
to  summon  back  hither  the  Ambassador  Randolph,  who  is  still  in 
Berwick,  and  has  despatched  a  gentleman  named  Kiilegrew  to 
Scotland  to  complain  of  the  matter.  Melvin  spoke  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  respecting  the  monies  found  on  Yaxley,  and  the 
Earl  had  asserted  that  they  were  his  as  they  were  taken  in  his 
territory,  and  he  understood  from  lawyers  that  the  Queen  could  not 
prove  that  the  money  was  for  her.*  He  (Melvin)  asked  whether  the 
duchess  of  Parma  could  take  some  steps  on  the  ground  that  Ya-xley 
was  on  board  a  Flemish  ship,  and  said  that  Northumberland  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  Queen  was  sure  the  monies  were  hers,  and  where 
they  were  being  sent  from.  He  answered  him  that  when  he  left 
Scotland  she  was  not  certain,  but  that  she  had  learned  positively 
since. 

I  told  him  that  as  regarded  the  Queen's  demand  for  a  written 
renunciation  of  rights  by  his  mistress  he  should  answer  that  such 

*  sir  James  Melvin,  who  also  addressed  the  Earl  on  the  subject,  says  in  his  "  Memoirs," 
"  But  the  ship  wherein  the  said  gold  was  did  shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  England  within 
"  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  bounds,  who  alleged  the  whole  to  appertain  to  him  by 
"  just  law  which  he  caused  his  advocate  to  read  unto  me  when  I  was  directed  to  him  for 
"  the  demanditig  restitution  of  the  said  sum  in  the  old  Norman  language  which  neither 
"  he  nor  I  understood  well,  it  was  so  corrupt.  But  all  my  entreaties  were  ineffectual ; 
"  he  altogether  refused  to  give  any  part  thereof  to  the  Queen  (of  Soots)  albeit  he  was 
"  himself  a  Catholic  and  professed  secretly  to  be  her  friend." 
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a  mode  of  procedure  was  not  expedient,  even  in  the  interests 
of  his  mistress's  dignity,  but  that  if  there  were  to  be  a  written 
agreement,  it  should  be  executed  mutually,  and  in  the  same 
form  for  both  parties.  I  told  him  he  should  remain  firm  in  this, 
and  even  though  they  threatened  to  break  oft  the  negotiations 
he  should  delay  the  discussion  until  his  Queen's  affairs  were  more 
settled. 

With  regard  to  Lady^Margaret  I  thought  that  this  was  merely  talk, 
and  whilst  thanking  the  Queen  for  her  promises  he  should  insist 
upon  Lady  Margaret's  liberation,  which  however  I  think  difficult,  as 
the  Queen  and  Council  know  her  to  be  a  woman  of  courage,  and  if 
she  were  free  and  went  to  Scotland,  she  could  greatly  aid  with  her 
counsel,  whilst  if  she  remained  in  this  country  they  would  still  be  in 
difficulty  about  her  in  consequence  of  her  great  intelligence  and  her 
many  friends. 

Eespecting  Yaxley's  money  I  told  him  he  should  take  some 
preliminary  measures  in  order  not  to  allow  the  right  to  lapse,  which 
it  would  do  at  the  end  of  the  year  according  to  the  law  here,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  questions  should  stand  over  until  good  proofs 
were  forthcoming,  that  the  money  was  meant  for  his  Queen.  I  said 
I  was  sure  the  duchess  of  Parma  would  help  in  any  way  in  her 
power  in  the  interests  of  his  Queen. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  8th  instant,  that  Danet,  having 
arrived  at  the  Emperor's  court,  had  sent  a  courier  post  haste  to  the 
Queen,  and  that  I  understood  the  Queen  had  received  a  letter,  from 
the  Emperor,  although  I  did  not  know  its  contents.  This  afternoon 
I  was  with  her  at  Greenwich,  to  speak  to  her  on  matters  concerning 
your  Majesty's  subjects,  and  she  told  me  that  the  Emperor  had 
received  her  messenger  very  graciously.  I  said  I  understood  that 
this  was  so,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  written  to  her,  but  that  I  did 
not  know  any  of  the  particulars  about  this  business. 

Cecil  afterwards  told  me  that  Danet  had  written  to  the  Queen 
that  the  Emperor  had  received  him  well,  and  had  told  him  that  he 
could  not  reply  about  the  Archduke's  affair,  until  he  had  com- 
municated with  him.  He  had  however  appeared  well  disposed 
and  had  ordered  Danet  to  follow  him  to  Vienna.  The  Queen  had 
openly  told  Da,net  that  he  could  assure  the  Emperor  that  she  would 
not  ask  the  Archduke  to  come  if  it  were  not  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  the  business  through,  unless  indeed  he  had  some  great 
deformity  which  would  make  it  impossible.  He  thought  the  Queen 
had  clearly  therefore,  expressed  her  wish,  but  Cecil  did  not  continue 
on  this  subject  and  only  spoke  on  the  point  of  the  Ai-chduke's  coming. 
I  wrote  to  Chantonnay  to  show  Danet  all  possible  friendship,  but  had 
previously  informed  him  of  his  position,  and  told  him  that  your 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  at  attention  being  shown  him  out  of 
regard  for  this  Queen,  as  I  knew  Cecil  was  to  see  the  letter.  He 
thanked  me  and  I  told  him  that  it  was  your  Majesty's  orders  that 
all  your  ministers  should  do  as  much  to  those  of  this  Queen  every- 
where. He  said  that  it  was  good  thus  to  maintain  our  friendship 
as  the  French  were  trying  with  all  their  force  to  destroy  it,  and  that 
he  could  say  no  more  upon  that  subject,  although  he  remained 
hesitating  as  if  he  wanted  to  do  so. 
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Lord  Robert  came  to  meet  me  on  the  staircase  of  the  palace,  saying 
that  he  remained  in  town  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  me.  I  was  with 
him  for  a  short  time,  and,  amongst  other  things,  he  said  that  if  the 
Queen  was  not  to  marry  one  of  her  own  subjects,  he  hoped  she 
would  marry  the  Archduke,  as  that  was  the  most  fitting  match  for 
her  and  the  country. 

I  told  him  he  was  right,  although  I  did  not  think  there  was  much 
in  it,  and  I  did  not  know  how  they  would  manage  about  religion. 
He  answered  that  that  could  be  arranged  v.ery  well,  because  either  the 
Archduke  would  win  over  the  Queen  or  the  Queen  the  Archduke.  I 
told  him  that  the  Queen  was  not  acting  wisely  in  wasting  time,  but 
should  make  up  her  mind,  one  way  or  the  other  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance.  He  said  it  was  true,  but  tlie  conversation  was  cut  short 
as  the  Queen  called  me  in  and  Leicester  said  he  would  come  and 
dine  with  me  before  the  departure  of  the  Queen,  and  we  could  then 
talk  at  length.  We  entered  together  and  found  the  Queen  with  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  and  certainly  he  and  Leicester  did  not  look  very 
amiably  at  each  other.  Captain  Pierce,  who  as  I  wrote  to  your 
Majesty  had  come  hither  from  Ireland,  will  return  in  two  or  three 
days.  He  cannot  bear  instructions  for  a  settlement  as  I  am  told 
the  Queen  is  raising  a  thousaud  foot  soldiers,  and  200  horse  to  send 
thither.     The  Commander  is  not  yet  appointed. 

The  Queen  has  not  paid  her  household,  nor  will  she  pay  what  she 
owes  in  Flanders,  but  I  am  assured  will  rather  borrow  more, — London, 
15th  June  1566. 

23  June.    363.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  16th  instant  there  arrived  here  a  man  whom  the  queen 
of  Scotland  sent  to  Rome  before  the  murder  of  the  Secretary.  He 
recently  left  Rome,  and  came  by  way  of  France.  He  is  a  Catholic 
and  brought  letters  from  Don  Fiances  de  Alava.  He  told  me  that 
the  Po[ie  had  received  him  very  well,  and  had  sent  to  his  Queen 
20,000  crowns  for  her  present  aid,  and  promised  4,000  crowns  a 
month  to  pay  a  thousand  soldiers  for  her  defence.  He  also  promised 
to  continue  to  help  her  still  more,  if  the  Turk  did  not  come  this 
year,  and  said  he  would  send  a  Nuncio  to  Scotland  if  the  Queen 
wished.  The  man  said  that  lie  was  now  going  to  Scotland  to  settle 
all  this,  and  would  shortly  return  to  give  an  account  of  things,  and 
guide  the  Nuncio  if  he  came. 

Don  Frances  writes  me  that  the  Nuncio  there  bad  told  him  that 
his  Holiness  would  help  the  queen  of  Scotland  with  25,000  crowns 
for  the  present,  which  only  differs  by  6,000  which  the  Nuncio 
probably  added  himself.     He  says  nothing  about  the  4,000  a  month. 

The  man  also  told  me  that  Cardinals  Granvelle  and  Pacheco,  had 
shown  him  great  kindness  and  promised  him  all  possible  help  with 
his  Holiness.  They  said  they  were  sure  your  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  that  they  should  do  so.  As  the  man  appeared  to  be  in  the 
confidence  of  his  Queen,  and  was  a  good  Catholic,  I  thought  well  to 
give  him  a  general  idea  of  the  matters  your  Majesty  had  entrusted 
to  Yaxley,  in  order  that  he  might  inform  his  Queen  of  it  from  me 
and  tell  her  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  convey  this  to  her,  although 
I  have  greatly  desired  to  do  so,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
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means  of  writing  with  safety,  and  secresy  was  necessary  owing  to 
the  recent  conspiracy.  I  assured  her  of  the  good  will  with  which 
your  Majesty  had  listened  to  Yaxley,  and  how  glad  your  Majesty 
had  been  to  learn  her  good  determination  with  regard  to  religion, 
and  also  of  the  aid  your  Majesty  had  ordered  to  be  sent,  as  well  as 
the  advice  which  you  had  given  in  order  that  she  might  succeed  in 
her  Government,  which  advice  was  then  expedient,  but  had  now 
become  necessary.  The  man  left  very  pleased  with  what  I  had  told 
him.  He  took  a  despatch  from  the  Pope  for  the  Queen  in  possession 
of  a  French  courier  who  accompanied  him,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  be  discovered  if  he  were  searched.  I  sent  by  him  a  secret  cipher 
to  the  Queen,  for  convenience  of  communication,  although  I  did  not 
inform  this  man  of  it,  so  that  my  letters  should  not  be  identified 
thereby.     All  caution  is  needed  as  they  are  so  suspicious. 

After  the  departure  of  this  man,  Melvin  came  to  see  me.  He 
has  not  seen  the  Queen  again,  although  he  has  requested  an 
audience.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  informed  th;it  she  had 
written  urgently  to  his  Queen,  complaining  of  him,  for  the  com- 
munications he  was  carrying  on  here,  and  he  also  understood  that 
this  Queen  thought  of  withdrawing  her  Ambassador  fi-om  Scotland, 
in  order  that  he  Melvin  might  be  withdrawn  from  liere.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  had  any  suspicion  of  this  he  should  at  once  devise 
some  means  to  let  his  Queen  know  what  went  on  here,  and  seek 
some  person  with  whom  she  might  communicate  her  business  with 
full  confidence.  He  said  he  thought  this  was  necessary,  and  that 
though  his  Queen  had  friends  belonging  to  both  religions,  it 
would  have  to  be  done  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  cause  incon- 
venience. I  replied  that  this  was  so,  and  would  so  remain  until 
Scotland  was  tranquil,  and  the  Queen  certain  of  her  subjects.  He 
assured  me  that  she  was  so,  and  that  the  queen  of  England  had  not 
a  person  in  Scotland  who  desired  to  follow  her,  as  she  had  offended 
those  concerned  in  the  first  rebellion,  by  abandoning  them  in  the 
time  of  their  need,  after  she  had  egged  them  on.  Melvin  knows 
this,  because  he  himself  was  one  of  them,  although  now  he  is  faithful 
and  the  Queen  employs  him. — London,  23rd  June  1 566. 

23  June.   364.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

News  of  the  confinement  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  is  expected 
hourly,  and  they  tell  me  that  this  Queen  has  appointed  the  countess 
of  Rutland  to  represent  her  at  the  christening  of  the  infant.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  peace  and  amity  exist  between  the  two 
Queens.  I  am  led  to  believe,  however,  that  suspicions  still  remain 
between  the  two,  and  that  she  of  England  complains  of  the  other 
for  having  intelligence  with  some  of  her  subjects,  and  has  signified 
as  much  to  the  gentleman  from  ■  Scotland  who  is  at  this  Court,  as 
well  as  sending  a  gentleman  of  her  own  named  Killigrew  to  treat 
of  the  matter  with  tlie  queen  of  Scotland. 

On  the  16th  instant  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  earls  of 
Leicester  and  Sussex,  and  hard  words  and  challenges  to  fight  were 
exchanged.  The  Queen,  however,  has  settled  the  matter,  and 
taken  upon  herself  to  decide  between  them.  The  matter  has  thus 
ceased,  as  Cecil  tells  me,  although  it  was  thought  it  would  have 
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gone  further,  as  they  are  bad  friends  from  other  causes.  It  is 
believed  tliat  they  will  remain  as  antagonistic  as  ever,  but  they 
supped  together  on  the  night  of  their  reconciliation,  and  on  the 
following  day  came  from  Greenwich  to  dine  with  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  passing  together  through  the  city  in  order  that  the  people 
who  had  become  excited  about  their  dispute  might  be  reassured. 
Knollys,  the  member  of  the  Council  who  went  to  Ireland,  returned 
here  yesterday.  It  is  not  known  what  brings  him  back,  but  it  is 
still  affirmed  that  they  are  raising  a  thousand  infantry  and  two 
hundred  horse  to  send  to  that  country. 

The  new  French  Ambassador  is  a  brother  of  L'Aubespine,  Secretary 
of  State.  He  seems  a  very  religious  man,  and  tells  me  that  the 
constable  is  acting  very  badly  in  religious  matters  in  order  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  his  hoiise,  which  would  be  better  served 
by  his  death.  Things  are  in  such  a  condition  in  this  respect  at 
the  Court  that  Catholics  have  to  be  cautious  and  cannot  show  what 
they  feel.  He  (the  Ambassador)  has  to  do  the  same  in  his  own  house, 
and  cannot  even  trust  his  own  servants,  except  two  who  came  with 
him,  and  in  matters  that  concern  the  sei-viee  of  his  King  he  dare 
hardly  trust  his  own  right  hand.  Don  Frances  advises  me  that  he 
is  not  very  sure  about  his  (La  Forest's)  religion,  but  I  have  not  seen 
anything  doubtful  yet. 

The  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  belonging  to  this  country, 
in  the  see  of  Coutance,  which  at  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  until  the  accession  of  this  Queen  were  always  firm  in  their 
obedience  to  the  Church,  have  since  been  disturbed  by  ministers 
sent  from  here,  and  the  Bishop  is  now  making  fresh  efforts  to 
convert  them  again. 

It  is  feared  here  that  ships  are  being  armed  in  France  to  make 
some  attack  upon  the  islands,  but  up  to  the  present  it  is  only 
suspicion,  and  they  have  not  sent  anyone  there  to  defend  them,  but 
are  putting  the  castle  in  order. — London,  23rd  June  1566. 

Attached  to  the  foregoing  letter  and  apparently  of  the  same  date 
is  the  following  note : — 

There  recently  arrived  here  four  or  five  Frenchmen  who  gave 
out  that  they  came  to  buy  horses  for  the  Count  de  Montgomeri, 
and  among  them  was  a  Scotchman  whom  they  called  the  bastard  de 
Montgomeri.  He  was  with  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  twice  with 
the  Queen  for  a  considerable  time,  and  has  now  returned.  He 
left  here  two  of  those  who  came  with  him,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  what  the  object  was,  nor  has  the  French  Ambassador. 
Just  as  I  am  writing  this  I  am  advised  that  the  bastard  de 
Montgomeri  did  nothing  himself  here,  but  that  a  Frenchman  who 
came  with  him  brought  letters  from  the  Count  de  Montgomeri 
ofiering  this  Queen  that  whenever  she  desired  to  enter  France  he 
would  furnish  her  M'ith  a  force  as  large  as  that  of  Havre.  There 
is  no  stopping  tjiese  heretics. 

25  June.    365.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd  a  gentleman*  from  the  queen  of  Scotland 
arrived  here,  who  came  to  see  me  early  next  morning,  and  gave  me 

*  This  must  have  been  Sir  James  Melvil  (see  Melvil  Memoirs), 
k    66529.  '  N   N 
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a  letter  from  his  Queen  from  which  and  from  his  own  statement  I 
learn  that  the  Queen  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  and  that  she  had  sent 
the  gentleman  to  inform  this  Queen  thereof,  another  gentleman  going 
to  the  king  of  France,  these  two  Sovereigns  having  consented  already 
to  be  sponsors.  She  asked  me  to  convey  the  information  of  the  bitth 
to  your  Majesty.  She  did  not  send  specially  as  the  voj-age  was  so  long 
a  one,  and  when  her  messenger  arrived,  your  Majesty  would  already 
have  learned  from  other  sources,  and  also  for  reasons  which  your 
Majesty  would  understand.  These  reasons  having  caused  her  like- 
wise to  refrain  from  asking  j^our  Majesty  to  be  godfather,  but  that 
she  had  asked  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  she  considered  him  a  person 
attached  to  your  Majesty. 

Yesterday  afternoon  this  gentleman  went  to  the  Queen,  and 
to-day  returned  to  see  me.  He  tells  me  the  Queen  seemed  very 
glad  of  the  birth  of  the  infant,  and  he  begged  her  to  appoint  the 
earl  of  Leicester  or  Cecil,  or  both,  to  represent  her  at  the  christening, 
as  the  Queen  wished  to  see  some  trustworthy  person  from  her  to 
communicate  with  greater  safety,  and  she  could  appoint  whatever 
lady  she  liked  amongst  those  who  are  in  Scotland.  The  Queen  did 
not  reply  to  this. 

The  gentleman  who  is  going  to  France  is  an  Italian,  and  will  visit 
the  duchess  of  Parma  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scotland.  After 
advising  the  king  of  France,  he  will  go  on  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

This  gentleman  tells  me  that  as  regards  the  suspicions  entertained 
by  this  Queen,  of  intelligence  between  his  mistress  and  her  friends 
here  and  in  Ireland,  he  has  apparently  satisfied  her  by  what  he  has 
told  her  from  the  queen  of  Scotland.  She  appears  reassured,  but 
nevertheless,  a  thousand  infantry  and  two  hundred  horse  are  being 
raised,  and  I  am  told  that  Randolph,  the  commander  of  the  Artillery, 
is  to  take  charge  of  them. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  lately  that  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his 
father  had  written  to  the  Queen,  who  refused  to  receive  their  letters. 
She  yesterday  received  that  of  the  King,  but  not  that  of  his  father. 
The  letter  treats  of'  the  liberation  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  the  Queen 
said  that  she  did  not  well  understand  it,  but  would  read  it  at  her 
leisure.  She  complained  somewhat  of  the  style  of  the  letter  in  the 
matter  of  courtesy. 

From  what  can  be  heard  the  people  of  this  country  are  delighted 
at  the  good  news  of  the  birth  of  the  queen  of  Scotland's  child. 

Ten  days  ago  there  arrived  here  a  secretary  of  the  former 
English  Ambassador  in  Madrid.  He  brings  a  long  statement  of 
what  happened  with  the  Ambassador  respecting  his  manner  of  life, 
and  the  measures  taken  with  regard  to  him  by  the  holy  office,  and 
the  Count  de  Feria's  action.  He  tells  me  that  the  Council  are  going 
to  speak  to  me  about  this  matter,  and  yesterday  Cecil  remarked  to 
me  that  the  English  were  complaining  bitterly  of  the  treatment  they 
were  being  subjected  to  under  colour  of  the  inquisition,  and  that 
they  could  not  trade  in  Spain  with  their  former  freedom.  I  satisfied 
him  as  well  as  I  could,  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  care  in  these 
matters  in  that  country,  and  that  your  Majesty  left  the  inquisitors  a 
free  hand  for  many  reasons. 
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This  secretary  of  Embassy  told  me  that  he  understood  that  the 
men  who  were  apprehended  at  Gibraltar  had  complained  very  much 
to  the  Queen,  and  had  asked  to  be  granted  letters  of  marque  against 
your  Majesty's  subjects  as  a  reprisal,  and  that  your  Majesty  had 
been  written  to  on  the  subject,  as  the  Queen  could  not  avoid  it.  He 
asked  me  what  I  thought  would  be  the  answer.  I  think  he  must 
have  been  set  on  to  sound  me  as  if  he  were  a  friend,  as  he  is  con- 
sidered a  Catholic,  and  spoke  so  long  upon  the  subject.  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  believe  that  the  Queen  had  written  or  ordered  any 
such  thing  to  be  said  to  your  Majesty,  since  the  men  were  very 
justly  treated,  and  your  Majesty  had  refrained  from  prosecuting 
them  to  the  full  out  of  friendship  to  the  Queen,  although  you  had 
been  petitioned  to  do  so,  as  more  than  a  million  had  recently  been 
stolen  from  your  Majesty's  subjects.  In  case  any  such  request  had 
been  made  as  he  told  me,  your  Majesty's  reply,  if  you  wished  to 
treat  the  subject  in  a  friendly  spirit,  would  be  that  justice  had  been 
done  with  great  moderation  at  the  Queen's  instance,  which  is  true, 
and  if  any  such  reprisals  as  those  suggested  were  adopted,  she  would 
see  what  would  be  the  result.  The  Queen  ought  to  cut  off  the  head 
*^  of  anyone  who  advised  her  to  such  a  course,  as  it  placed  her  in  the 
position  that  unless  your  Majesty  treated  the  matter  in  this  friendly 
spirit,  the  answer  might  be  one  which  was  desired  by  more  people 
^than  she  thought. — London,  25th  June  1566. 

29  June.    366.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  queen  of  Scotland's  gentleman  who  came  to  bring  news  of 
her  confinement  left  here  at  dawn  yesterday.  This  Queen  appears 
to  be  very  pleased.*  This  gentleman  urged  her,  as  I  wrote,  to  send 
the  earl  of  Leicester  and  Seci'etary  Cecil,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  to 
represent  her  at  the  baptism,  saying  that  if  both  could  not  go, 
which  she  desired,  she  would  prefer  that  Cecil  should  be  the  person, 
as  he  is  most  in  the  confidence  of  the  Queen,  and  she  could  satisfy 
him  with  regard  to  the  suspicions  which  appeared  to  be  entertained 
by  her.  She  could  also  communicate  privately  several  things  which 
she  desires  this  Queen  should  know.  The  Queen  replied  that  she 
would  try  to  please  her  in  tliis.  He  asked  leave  to  visit  Lady 
Margaret,  and  was  told  that  his  Queen  did  not  write  upon  that 
matter,  and  she  (Elizabeth)  did  not  know  why  he  asked  such  a 
thing,  which  she  refused  him.  He  replied  that  he  asked  it  because 
they  heard  that  Lady  Margaret  was  ill,  and  he  wished  to  take  news 
of  her  health.  He  said  he  would  see  her  in  the  presence  of  anyone 
the  Queen  desired,  but  the  permission  was  withheld  from  him.  The 
Queen,  however,  read  the  earl  of  Lennox's  letter,  which  she  had 
refused  previously  to  do.  She  said  that  he  wrote  more  politely  than 
his  son,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  older  and  wiser.  She 
refused,  however,  to  keep  either  of  the  letters,  but  returned  them 
after  she  had  read  them.  Four  days  ago  a  gentleman  from  the  king 
of  France  arrived  here,  called  M.  de  Croc,  who  goes  as  Ambassador 
to  Scotland.     He  was  with  this  Queen  the  day  before  yesterday, 

*  Sir  James  Melvil's  own  account  {see  Memoirs)  says  the  Queen's  first  reception  of 
the  news  was  anything  but  pleasant. 
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and  amongst  other  things,  asked  leave  to  see  Lady  Margaret,  which 
was  refused  liim.  The  Queen  came  yesterday  to  St.  James's  to  dine, 
and  will  leave  on  her  progress  en  the  3rd  proximo. 

The  pertinacity  of  some  of  the  ministers  in  refusing  to  wear  the 
old  garb,  formerly  worn  by  clergymen,  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  have  been  arrested,  and  will  be  deprived  of 
their  benefices,  and  exiled  if  they  do  not  obey.  Former  threats 
have  had  little  effect,  but  seeing  that  now  they  will  carry  out 
the  punishments,  I  am  told  they  will  obey.  The  only  good  to  be 
derived  from  this  is  the  joy  of  the  Catholics,  who  think  that,  at 
all  events,  this  is  some  reform  of  heresy,  and  opens  the  door  to 
others. 

The  queen  of  Scotland's  gentleman,  when  he  arrived  with  news 
of  the  birth,  came  to  my  lodgings  before  he  visited  either  the  Queen 
or  the  French  Ambassador,  whereat  the  Ambassador  was  aggrieved 
and  jealous,  and  a  secretary  of  the  Scotch  Ambassador  in  Paris,  who 
was  with  him,  answered  him  that  his  Queen  had  sent  a  special 
envoy,  a  Frenchman,  to  advise  the  French  King,  Avho  would  call 
upon  him,  on  his  arrival  here.  The  gentleman  to  advise  the  queen 
of  England  was  only  instructed  to  give  me  the  news,  because  he 
knew  that  I  was  attached  to  the  Queen.  It  is  true  the  Frenchman 
did  not  arrive  until  the  day  after.  This  secretary,  who  is  a 
Catholic,  told  me  that  the  Ambassador  from  England  in  France 
had  also  told  him  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  friendship  the 
king  of  Scotland  had  with  Don  Frances  de  Alava,  and  that  he  had 
replied  that  they  were  intimate  together  in  Paris.  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  never  cease  their  suspicions,  judging  others  by 
themselves. 

All  these  courtiers  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  exhibit  small 
confidence  in  the  queen  of  France,  although  they  tell  me  that  the 
Pope  has  written  to  her,  enjoining  her  to  help  the  queen  of 
Scotland's  affairs,  and  she  had  replied  that  she  looked  upon  them 
as  their  own,  and  had  already  sent  an  aid  of  60,000  francs, 
although  it  is  known  that  she  has  not  sent  a  crown.  This  secretary 
was  instructed  therefore  to  tell  the  queen  of  France  that  his 
mistress  owed  more  to  your  Majesty  than  to  anyone. — London, 
29th  June  1566. 

6  July.    367.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

In  my  former  letters  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  about  the  dispute 
between  Leicester  and  Sussex,  and  that  the  Queen  had  reconciled 
them.  Leicester  and  Ormond  have  now  Tuade  friends,  and  although 
there  have  been  no  open  differences  of  deed  or  word  between  them 
it  was  understood  that  their  feelings  were  such  that  a  disturbance 
might  occur  at  any  time.  It  now  appears  by  outward  demonstra- 
tion that  they  are  friends,  but  the  causes  of  enmity  still  exis^t,  as 
Leicester  does  not  want  a  rival,  and  Ormond  does  not  cease  to  aspire 
to  be  one.  The  Queen  favours  them  both.  The  earl  of  Sussex  is  a 
man  of  courage  and  intelligence,  and  could  not  avoid  obeying  the 
Queen,  but  the  source  of  dispute  continues,  added  to  present 
annoyance. 
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On  the  1st  of  this  month  a  sister  of  Sussex  was  married,  and  the 
French  Ambassador  was  asked  to  dinner,  I  being  asked  to  supper,  as 
the  Queen  was  invited.  There  was  a  masquerado,  and  a  long  ball, 
after  which  they  entered  in  new  disguises  for  a  foot  tournament,  in 
which  there  were  four  challengers  and  thirty-two  adventurers.  The 
principal  of  the  challengers  wns  Ovmond.  The  statement  of  the 
cause  of  the  tourney  and  the  conditions  were  read  firfet  in  Spanish 
and  afterwards  in  English.  The  Queen  told  me  that  she  had  ordered 
this  so  that  I  might  understand  them.  The  tourney  lasted  till  day- 
break, and  I  was  with  her  the  whole  time.  I  had  heai'd  that  she 
knew  that  the  Scotsmen  had  been  with  me,  and  in  order  to  bring  on 
the  subject  I  told  her  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  written  to  me 
asking  me  to  advise  your  Majesty  of  her  confinement,  as  the  distance 
being  so  far  she  did  not  send  a  special  messenger.  She  did  not 
answer  me,  nor  did  she  speak  a  word  on  this  matter,  although  there 
were  plenty  of  opportunities  during  our  long  convei'sations  which  I 
tried  to  lead  thereto.  She  greatly  praised  the  talent  and  good  parts 
of  Ormond,  but  she  still  shows  great  affection  for  Lord  Robert. 
They  both  arrived  together  to  speak  to  her  apart,  and  others  came 
from  time  to  time  as  she  called  them.  She  is  a  great  chatterer,  and 
the  people,  even  the  aristocracy  are  offended  at  her  manner  of  going 
on,  but  everything  is  put  up  with.  Secretary  Cecil  told  me  that  the 
Queen  has  brought  great  pressure  to  bear  upon  Sussex,  to  reconcile 
him  with  Leicester,  and  he  could  not  avoid  obeying  her,  but  he 
understood  that  Sussex  was  the  offended  party,  and  had  suffered  all 
for  the  sake  of  his  affection  for  your  Majesty.  He  said  that  others 
suffered  for  the  same  reason,  and  although  there  was  not  time  to 
continue  this  conversation  to  see  fully  what  he  meant,  I  think  he 
referred  to  the  efforts  they  were  making  for  the  Archduke  against 
Leicester,  which  are  the  origin  of  all  the  enmity. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Queen  greatly  favours  the  earl  of 
Leicester's  party,  whilst  her  near  relatives  wliom  she  esteems  are  on 
tbe  other  side,  and  I  think  it  must  be  all  a  trick  to  retain  tliem  both, 
as  she  thinks  that  Lord  Robert's  people  will  be  kejjt  by  her  favours, 
and  the  others  because  they  do  not  wish  for  any  other  Sovereign 
but  her,  their  relative ;  and  so  matters  are  maintained,  but  I  think 
with  little  satisfaction  to  either  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  has  gone  home.  He  sent  a  Catholic 
gentleman  to  tell  me  that  he  did  not  dare  to  come  and  see  me  to 
avoid  suspicion,  but  that  I  might  be  sure  that  he  desires  nothing  so 
much  as  to  serve  your  Majesty  with  life  and  estate.  He  says  he 
showed  the  queen  of  Scotland's  letter  to  this  Queen,  because  Melvin 
who  had  delivei-ed  it  was  not  a  Catholic,  and  he  feared  that  he  might 
mention  the  matter  to  some  other  Protestants,  and  it  might  reach 
the  ea.rs  of  the  Queen,  but  that  he  loved  and  desired  to  serve  the 
queen  of  Scotland.  I  thanked  him  for  his  good  will,  and  expressed 
ill  your  Majesty's  name  full  confidence  in  his  attachment.  General 
pleasure  I  am  told  is  felt  in  this  country  that  a  son  has  been  born 
to  the  queen  of  Scotland.  I  asked  Secretary  Cecil  if  he  was  going 
to  assist  at  the  baptism,  us  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  asked.  He 
said  he  should  excuse  hims^df  from  making  the  journey,  as  ilieve 
were  so  many  suspicions  on  both  sides.   This  Queen  has  again  refused, 
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to  give  Melvin  permission  to  visit  Lady  Margaret,  whom  tliey 
keep  closer  than  before.  The  Queen  tells  Melvin  that  her  hb(;ration 
is  in  the  hands  of  his  mistress,  but  no  doubt  it  will  be  on  conditions 
difEcult  to  accept. 

The  Queen  has  shown  so  much  favour  to  Leicester  in  his  dispute 
with  Sussex,  that  I  am  told  he  is  again  pressing  his  suit  very 
warmly,  with  the  intention  if  the  Queen  refuses — and  he  thinks  the 
Archduke's  business  is  progressing — tliat  he  may  be  the  one  to 
negotiate  it. 

They  tell  me  at  this  point  that  the  Queen  has  received  private 
news  that  your  Majesty  is  secretly  going  to  Flanders,  but  I  cannot 
learn  whence  the  news  comes.  Everything  here  is  full  of  suspicions 
and  inventions.  Yesterday  they  arrested  two  gentlemen,  because 
they  thought  they  were  carrying  on  some  intelligence  with  the  queen 
of  Scotland.  One  of  them  is  a  person  of  trust. — London,  6th  July 
1566. 

15  July.    368.    The  Sasfe  to  the  Same. 

On  the  8th  inst.  the  Queen  left  here  on  her  progress.  I  was  with 
her  a  long  time  before  she  left.  Most  of  the  time  was  passed  in  her 
expressions  of  affectionate  attachment  to  your  Majesty  and  her 
desire  to  prove  it.  She  asked  me  to  write  to  your  Majesty  in  her 
name  to  this  effect,  and  I  answered  that  I  thought  it  was  well  I 
should  do  so,  assuring  her  at  the  same  time  how  warmly  your 
Majesty  reciprocated  her  friendship,  and  told  her  that  in  the 
present  juncture,  the  preservation  of  the  old  friendship  was  not 
only  advisable,  but  necessary. 

She  spoke  of  events  in  Flanders,  and  the  scandal  of  the  heretic 
preaching,  which  had  commenced  in  Antwerp  and  elsewhere.  She 
said  it  was  a  great  insolence  and  evil.  I  replied  that  this  was  true, 
but  that  I  understood  that  the  whole  affair  was  in  the  hands  of 
people  of  small  account,  and  would  soon  fail.  She  said  she  had  no 
doubt  of  it,  but  still  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  the  remedy.  I  told 
her  your  Majesty  would  take  the  necessary  steps,  although  the  force 
might  not  be  so  large  as  some  people  thought  necessary,  as  your 
Majesty  had  great  confidence  in  your  subjects  in  the  States,  and ' 
wished  to  oppose  the  Turk,  which  was  a  matter  of  greater  interest 
to  Christianity.  If,  however,  the  affairs  in  Flanders  continue,  and 
your  Majesty  only  employed  ordinary  forces  against  the  Turk,  and 
took  Flanders  in  hand  in  earnest,  the  matter  would  soon  be  at  an 
end,  especially  now  that  your  Majesty  is  so  strong.  The  connexion 
between  these  people  and  the  Flemings  is  so  close  by  reason  of 
religion,  trade,  and  neighbourship,  that  for  every  blow  struck  in 
Flanders,  two  are  heard  here. 

The  Queen  seems  to  be  anxious,  as  she  often  tells  me  she  is 
surprised  at  the  inclination  shown  in  these  times  by  subjects  towards 
liberty  and  license.  I  answered  her  that  this  is  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  inventors  of  new  religions,  who  care  neither 
for  God  nor  law,  and  that  Kings  should  combine  together  to  punish 
insolence  and  disobedience,  as  the  matter  concerns  them  all  so 
closely- 
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On  the  day  the  Queen  left,  she  received  a  courier  from  the 
gentleman  she  sent  to  Scotland.  Melvin  found  her  less  suspicious 
of  his  Queen,  and  she  gave  him  permission  to  speak  with  Lady- 
Margaret,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  keeper  of  the  Tower  and  others. 

I  wrote  in  my  last  that  two  gentlemen  had  been  arrested  on 
suspicion  that  they  had  some  intelligence  with  the  queen  of  Scotland. 
They  have  examined  the  principal  of  them  who  denies  the  charge, 
and  has  answered  satisfactorily.     I  expect  they  will  be  liberated. 

I  say  nothing  of  Flemish  affairs,  of  which  your  Majesty  will 
receive  a  statement  from  the  duchess  of  Parma. — London,  15th  July 
1566. 

20  July.    369.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  gentleman  this  Queen  sent  to  Scotland,  respecting  her  sus- 
picions that  the  queen  of  Scotland's  party  here  were  carrying  on 
some  intrigue  here  and  in  Ireland,  returned  three  days  ago.  The 
queen  of  Scotland  wrote  by  him  to  Melvin  who  represents  her  here, 
that  this  gentlemen,  who  is  called  Killigrew,  is  quite  satisfied  on  the 
subject,  and  could  tranquillize  the  Queen  with  regard  to  it,  as  Melvin 
tells  me.  The  latter  saj's  that  his  Queen  orders  him  to  assure  me  how 
deeply  she  feels  the  great  obligation  she  is  under  to  your  Majesty, 
who  was  the  only  one  to  help  her  in  her  trouble.  She  will 
acknowledge  this  all  her  life,  and  will  not  deviate  in  the  least  from 
what  your  Majesty  directs  she  should  do  in  her  affairs,  as  she  has  no 
confidence  in  anyone  else.  She  said  also,  that  the  opinions  I  have 
given  were  very  good  and  expedient,  both  as  regards  her  affairs  here 
and  in  Scotland,  and  she  would  endeavour  to  delay  the  solution  as 
much  as  possible.  Although  in  effect  the  French  Ambassador  here 
professed  attachment  to  Cardinal  Lorraine,  she  ordered  Melvin  to  be 
careful  of  him,  and  follow  the  advice  I  had  given.  Both  as  regards 
him  and  her  man  in  France,  and  the  other  Frenchmen  that  come 
from  the  king  of  France,  she  was  advised  to  be  cautious,  unless  they 
brought  proper  letters  from  Cardinal  Lorraine. 

Mavissier  arrived  here  yesterday  on  his  way  to  Scotland  'to 
congratulate  the  Queen  on  her  safe  delivery.  He  and  the  Am- 
bassador left  yesterday  to  see  the  Queen  on  her  progress,  and  I  am 
constantly  advising  Melvin  to  watch  their  negotiations  closely, 
because  whenever  they  pass  from  France  to  Scotland,  they  enter 
into  long  conversations  with  this  Queen,  and  I  feel  certain  that  they 
communicate  with  her  with  regard  to  Scotch  affairs.  It  is  true  that 
the  French  do  not  wish  the  two  Queens  to  come  to  a  complete 
rupture,  but  for  their  own  ends  they  will  try  to  keep  them  apart, 
so  that  both  may  be  in  need,  and  it  was  necessary,  I  said,  for  him  to 
hear  what  they  were  doing.  He  said  he  thought  so  too,  and  was 
taking  steps  with  that  object.  He  felt  sure  he  should  hear  from 
certain  persons  who  professed  friendship,  and  he  would  advise  me  as 
his  Queen  was  certain  that  the  queen  of  France  would  never  be 
favourable  to  her.  The  Council  in  France  had  discussed  the  sus- 
picion that  your  Majesty  was  helping  the  Scotch  Queen,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  if  you  aided  her  publicly,  they  would  not  act  to  the 
contrary,  but  she  has  no  confidence  in  their  help,  for  even  what  is 
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owing  to  her  there,  for  her  dower  and  pin-money,  she  cannot  get 
although  she  needs  it. 

Melvin  left  here  to  see  the  Queen  yesterday,  with  the  idea  of 
taking  leave  to  return  to  Scotland,  as  the  time  approaches  for 
Parliament  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  it  is  said,  of  dealing  with  the 
succession.  Nothing  however,  will  be  done  in  this  matter,  as  it  is 
only  an  excuse  for  them  to  try  and  get  su|")plies  voted,  as  is  usual 
when  they  meet.  Melvin  asked  me  to  tell  liim  if  I  tliought  when 
Parliament  met  it  would  be  well  for  his  Queen  to  send  someone 
hither.  I  said  yes,  it  was  advisable,  and  in  the  interim  he  should 
keep  alive  the  talk  about  the  succession,  so  that  this  Queen  might 
know  that  if  she  called  Parliament  together,  efforts  would  be  made 
to  bring  the  matter  on,  and  in  that  case  it  is  possible  this  Queen 
would  again  delay  summoning  Parliament,  and  this  would  suit  his 
mistress,  as  it  would  leave  this  Queen  short  of  money  and  unable  to 
move. 

The  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  are  now  good  friends,  as  are  the 
nobility,  and  the  people  are  contented  with  the  birth  of  a  prince. 
The  earls  of  Murray  and  Argyll  have  returned  to  the  Council,  and 
the  Queen  and  the  infant  are  well.  A  courier  from  Thomas  Danet, 
leaving  Vienna  on  the  6th  inst.,  has  been  sent  on  to  the  Queen,  and 
it  is  currently  stated  that  Danet  is  coming  back.  It  is  not  known 
yet  what  is  the  news. 

The  troops  for  Ireland  will  be  nmstered  and  depart  on  the  25th 
inst.  Ra.ndolph  goes  with  them,  and  he  sends  word  that  he  will  not 
go  without  visiting  me. — London,  20th  July  1566. 

27  July.    370.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  continues  on  her  progress.  She  is  going  to  Secretary 
Cecil's  house,  and  thence  to  the  Admiral's.  She  will  then  returti  to 
the  earl  of  Leicester's  on  the  19th  proximo,  where  great  pieparations 
are  made  to  entertain  her.  Thence  she  will  come  to  Oxford  at  her 
leisure,  so  as  not  to  arrive  here  till  after  the  heat,  as  they  say, 
although  it  is  so  cool  here  that  she  need  not  go  anywhere  else  to 
seek  coolness.  I  have  not  yet  heard  what  was  contained  in  Danet's 
despatch. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  Melvin  had  told  me  that  the  queen 
of  Scotland  had  written  him  that  Killigrew  had  gone  back  to 
England  quite  satisfied.  I  have  received  the  same  advice  from 
Killigrew  himselfj  and  that  this  Queen  seems  pleased  and  tranquil- 
lized. Things  between  them  wiU  now  quiet  down,  which  will  be  best 
for  them  both. 

Captain  Randolph  came  to  see  me  the  day  before  yesterday,  on  his 
departure  for  Ireland.  He  goes  very  discontentedly,  and  against 
his  will,  and  is  to  embark  in  Bristol  at  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
troops  and  munitions  being  already  there.  They  are  to  go  in  four 
ships,  and  three  pinnaces.  He  is  to  touch  first  at  Carlingford,  where 
he  will  leave  stores  and  arms  for  200  horse  and  200  foot  to  be  raised 
there ;  and  will  thence  go  on  to  Carrickfergus,  another  port  further 
on,  where  his  troops  and  the  rest  of  the  stores  will  be  landed,  that 
being  the  place  which  has  to  be  provided  for.     The  ships  will  return. 
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the  pinnaces  being  for  victualling  and  other  service,.  After  he  has 
got  his  troops  in  order  he  will  join  the  Viceroy,  and  they  will, 
topfether,  besiege  the  two  castles  which  John  O'Neil  has  taken  from 
O'Donnel,  this  being  the  first  object  of  his  enterprise.  I  told 
Randolph  that  as  the  Queen  was  sending  so  few  troops,  and  the 
time  was  so  advanced  the  object  would  appear  to  be  tatlier  to  delay 
matters  in  Ireland  than  to  carry  on  a  campair!;n.  He  tells  nie  that 
the  Queen  wishes  for  decisive  action.  At  any  rate,  O'Neil  has 
besides  his  usu^l  people,  250  harqUebussiers  and  150  archers,  all 
Scotchmen,  and  I  can  well  believe  that  the  harquebusses  will  be  of 
some  importance  against  these  people,  who  fear  them,  because  they 
do  not  generally  employ  them, 

The  French  Ambassador  who  I  wrote  had  gone  with  Mavissier 
to  the  Queen,  did  nOt  get  so  far,*  and  Mavissier  was  a  very  short 
time  with  her,  and  then  went  to  Scotland. — London,  27th  July  1566. 

2nd  Aug.  371.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

All  his  letters  up  to  29th  June  received,  and  although'  no  rejily 
has  been  sent  to  him  for  a  long  time,  the  baste  with  which  this 
courier  is  despatched  prevents  its  being  done  now.  Thanks  liim  for 
his  care  and  attention,  and  particularly,  for  his  detailed  accounts  of 
all  that  had  happened,  and  will  send  full  reply  on  various  points 
by  courier  leaving  in  a  few  days. — Endorsed,  2nd  August  1566. 

3rd  Aug.  372.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

In  a  conversation  here  between  persons  of  various  countries 
respecting  the  navigation  to  the  Indies,  a  discussion  arose  as  to 
where  the  strongest  ships  were  built,  and  all  agreed  that  those  that 
are  constructed  here  are  the  best,  in  consequence  of  the  timber,  which 
is  very  good,  large  and  plentiful  in  this  country  and  in  Irelarjd. 
Amongst  those  who  spoke  upon  the  subject  was  an  Englishman 
called  Roger  Bodman,  who  came  hither  from  Seville,  where  he  is 
married  and  has  a,  family,  and  carries  on  business.  He  is  a  Catholic 
and  now  almost  like  a  Spaniard.  He  understands  the  subject  very 
well  and  has  already  returned  to  Spain  in  a  ship  which  he  purchased 
here  with  the  intention  of  informing  your  Majesty  how  easily  and 
at  small  cost  a  number  of  these  ships  might  be  built  for  your 
Majesty's  service.  He  assured  me  that  the  first  voyage  they  made 
they  would  pay  for  their  cost,  and  your  Majesty  would  have  for 
20  years  to  come  a  good  reserve  of  ships  for  whatever  might  be 
required,  and  to  bring  the  gold  and  silver  safely  from  the  Indies, 
shipping  in  Europe  and  carrying  thither  the  things  necessary  for  the 

*  Although  Eochetel  de  la  Forest  himself  did  not  reach  the  Queen,  his  nephew  and 
secretary  Vulcob  did  so,  and  had  long  and  important  interviews  with  Leicester  and  the 
Queen  at  Stamford.  The  physical  quahties  of  Charles  IX.  appear  to  have  been  discussed 
freely,  and  the  Queen's  physician  assured  Vulcob  that  if  she  married  Charles  IX.  she 
would  have  ten  children  at  least.  La  Forest  in  his  minute  report  of  the  interviews 
to  the  Queen-Mother  (Biblioteque  Nationale,  Clarimbault)  begs  her  to  send  him 
instrnctions  to  proceed  in  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  by  Castelnau  de  la  Mauvis- 
sifere  on  his  return,  but  Catharine  de  Medici  had  too  long  an  oxperienco  of  Elizabelh's 
methods  to  allow:  her  son  to  be  used  as  a  decoy  a  second  time,  and  whilst  instructing  the 
Ambassador  to  inform  her  of  ail  approaches  made  on  the  subject  expresses  her  owa 
beUef  that  nothing  will  come  of  the  matter. 
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country,  whereby  your  Majesty  would  save  the  large  sum  o£  money 
now  spent  in  chartering  ships.  I  told  him  that  his  idea  was  a  good 
one,  but  that  business  matters  only  prospered  where  the  eye  of  the 
principal  was  constantly  on  them,  and  it  would  be  better  that  the 
matter  should  be  conducted  under  license  by  merchants  in  Seville, 
if  there  were  any  who  would  do  it.  He  said  yes,  there  were,  but  it 
would  be  better  that  your  Majesty  should  undertake  it  as  the  profit 
would  be  large.  I  replied  that  since  he  was  so  zealous,  he  should  go 
and  make  a  statement  on  this  and  other  similar  matters  to  a  person 
to  be  appointed  by  your  Majesty,  which  he  said  he  would  do  if  I 
would  give  him  a  letter  which  would  secure  him  a  hearing.  This  I 
did,  as  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sensible  and  experienced  man,  and 
understands  the  business,  having  traded  and  made  voyages  to  New 
Spain  and  elsewhere.  I  thiuk  your  Majesty  would  be  benefited  by 
adopting  what  he  suggests  as  certainly  the  ships  built  here  are  very 
sound  and  good,  and  seeing  the  great  greed  that  exists  everywhere 
to  obtain  the  commerce  of  the  Indies,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  to  secure  it,  and  to  prevent  others  going  thitber  without 
your  Majesty's  license. 

In  my  last  I  wrote  that  Captain  Hawkins  was  fitting  out  his 
ships  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  for  your  Majesty's  service 
at  his  cost  in  the  manner  which  I  wrote  on  my  arrival  here  from 
Flanders.  I  said  at  the  time  that  I  suspected  somewhat  that  this 
was  a  subterfuge,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  make  another  voyage 
to  the  Indies,  and  that  I  had  taken  steps  to  stop  it  if  this  were  their 
intention.  I  believe  now  however,  that  I  did  him  an  injustice,  as 
yesterday  he  came  to  see  me  and  expressed  sorrow  that  his  wish  had 
not  been  acceded  to,  but  said  that  if  next  year  his  services  were 
necessary  they  should  be  willingly  rendered.  Discussing  the  matter 
with  him,  and  asking  him  how  he  intended  to  carry  it  through,  he 
told  me  that  his  intention  was  to  serve  your  Majesty  all  the  summer, 
until  the  season  made  it  necessary  for  your  Majesty's  galley's  and 
those  of  the  Turk  to  enter  port,  and  then,  with  his  four  ships,  and 
two  of  the  Queen's  vessels  which  he  will  take  with  him,  to  go  to  the 
Archipelago,  and  capture  Turkish  ships  on  their  way  to  trade  at 
Constantinople,  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  and  the  same  on  their  return. 
He  says  they  are  extremely  rich,  and  unprotected,  and  could  be 
easily  taken,  especially  if  four  ships  belonging  to  your  Majesty's 
subjects  were  to  accompany  hira,  whereby  great  profit  may  be  made 
and  a  way  opened  to  infest  those  seas,  with  ships,  in  order  to  molest 
and  impede  victuals  and  other  things  going  to  Constantinople  in 
such  abundance  as  at  present.  This  he  told  me  as  a  great  secret^ 
and  I  praised  the  idea  and  told  him  that  we  could  discuss  it  later 
on. 

I  understand  that  although  this  Queen  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  queen  of  Scotland's  assurances,  with  regard  to  the  suspected 
intrigue  on  her  behalf  here,  she  is  even  more  suspicious  than  before. 
Lately  there  was  some  attempt  at  a  disturbance  in  a  town  in  the 
county  of  Essex  on  the  part  of  the  cloth- workers,  who  are  numerous. 
Some  of  them  were  taken,  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  were 
in  communication  with  cloth-workers  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
and  Southampton.     Six  of  them  have  been  condemned  to  death; 
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and  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  that  country  persons  are  placed  to 
watch  those  who  pass  on  horseback,  to  see  whether  they  carry  letters 
or  other  intelligence.  At  first  the  affair  was  considered  unimportant, 
but  more  caution  is  now  adopted.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it 
is  no  great  thing.  The  principal  cause  of  the  rising  seems  to  be  that 
these  people  are  impoverished  by  not  being  able  to  sell  their  cloth, 
except  to  the  London  merchants,  and  cannot  send  it  out  of  the 
country.  They  are  also  offended  at  the  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  ministers  wearing  a  decent  clerical  habit  as  formerly,  and  also 
as  to  wearing  surplices  in  churches.  Everywhere  heretics  take 
advantage  of  religion  to  disturb  the  people  for  their  own  ends. 

The  Queen  was  to  go  to  the  earl  of  Leicester's  house  on  the  19th, 
and  he  had  made  great  preparations,  but  now  it  is  said  that  the 
Queen  will  not  go.     She  will  change  her  mind  to-morrow. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  to  see  the  Queen,  it  is  believed  to 
obtain  charge  of  Lord  Dacre's  sons,  who  had  been  given  him  as 
wards.  When  this  was  first  announced,  Lord  Dacre  was  not  dead, 
but  he  has  since  died,  and  the  Duke  wishes  to  marry  his  widow.  It 
is  said  that  the  earl  of  Sussex  has  been  made  President  of  Wales. 

A  picture  was  recently  made  in  Antwerp,  representing,  on  one 
side,  those  who  are  called  Gueux,  attempting  to  tear  down  the 
placards,  relative  to  religion,  and  the  inquisition  that  are  placed  on 
a  tree,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  clergy  defending  the  same.  To 
this,  words  had  been  added  by  the  Protestants  with  a  reply  in  the 
form  of  an  echo,  and  this  has  been  printed,  and  sold  here.  The 
Bisliop,  as  they  call  him,  of  London,  sent  persons  to  the  booksellers' 
houses  to  seize  the  copies  and  prohibited  the  sale,  but  many  had 
already  been  distributed.  Public  prayers  are  offered  up  in  their  own 
fashion  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sundays,  for  the  success  of 
the  Christians  over  the  Turk. — London,  3rd  August  1566. 

10  Aug.    373.    The  Samp:  to  the  Same. 

In  my  last  letter  of  the  3rd  instant  I  wrote  that  the  Queen  would 
somewhat  curtail  her  progress,  and  would  not  go  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester's  house  as  arranged.  The  excuse  for  this  was  that  she 
did  not  wish  him  to  incur  so  great  an  expense,  and  instead  of  being 
offended  thereat  he  had  thanked  the  Queen  for  her  consideration. 
Now  all  is  changed,  and  she  is  going  there  on  the  25th,  arriving  at 
Oxford  on  the  30  th,  whence  she  will  come  to  Windsor. 

Parliament  is  to  open  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  summonses 
have  been  sent  to  all  those  who  usually  attend.  They  say  that  the 
Queen's  only  intention  in  calling  it  is  to  obtain  large  supplies,  and 
to  defer  the  question  of  succession  and  her  marriage  to  another  time. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  States  of  the  realm  will  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  but  the  Queen  has  no  doubt  considered  it  well 
as  she  summoned  them,  which  she  dared  not  formerly  do. 

Some  unpleasantness  has  taken  place  lately  between  Lord  Robert 
and  Cecil,  the  cause  being  that  Cecil  had  written  to  the  late 
Ambassador  in  France,  telling  him  to  give  out  there  that  Leicester 
was  not  so  deep  in  the  Queen's  confidence  as  formerly,  and  that  he 
Was  not  a  person  of  whom  they  need  make  so  much  as  they  did, 
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It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Robert  as  the  Ambassador*  was 
dead  when  the  letter  arrived,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  communicated  it  to  him. 

There  is  no  fresh  news  from  Scotland  since  my  last.  Melvin  left, 
but  did  not  write  to  me  as  he  promised,  after  having  seen  the  Queen. 
This  was  no  doubt  because  he  did  not  like  to  tell  ine  that  at  the  time 
of  his  departure  the  Queen  was  very  angry  with  him  in  consequence 
of  the  suspicions  of  intrigue  being  carried  on  by  his  mistress  here. 
She  had  answered  him  when  they  were  speaking  of  the  queen  of 
Scotland's  alleged  help  to  John  O'Neil,  that  his  mistress's  right 
to  the  succession  was  not  so  small  that  she  should  wish  for  any 
part  of  the  realm  to  be  lost.  The  troops  Randolph  is  taking  to 
Ireland  have  not  yet  left  port  in  consequence  of  bad  weather.  A 
captain  lias  come  from  Ireland  to  ask  the  Queen  for  more  troops 
than  Randolph  brings,  as  O'Neil  is  too  strong  to  attack  without 
4,000  more  at  least. — London,  10th  August  1566. 

12  Aug.    374.    The  King  to  'Guzman  dk  Silva. 

By  other  letters  the  receipt  of  your  various  despatches  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  they  are  fully  answered.  As  the  courier  is  leaving,  the 
Queen,  niy  wife,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  yesterday.  Fortunately, 
thank  the  Lord,  although  we  feared,  as  she  had  had  ague  six  or 
seven  days  before.  She  and  the  infanta  are  well,  and  we  advise  you 
for  your  own  information,  and  that  you  may  infoi'm  the  Queen, 
who  will  rejoice  as  she  always  does  at  the  success  of  all  my  affairs. 
—Endorsed  12th  August  1566.  ' 

12  Aug.    375.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  1st  instant  receipt  of  all  your  letters  was  acknowledged 
from  28th  January  up  to  the  7th  ultimo,  and  I  cannot  refiain  from 
again  repeating  how  pleased  I  have  been  at  your  various  advices, 
and  thank  you  for  the  care  and  attention  you  show  in  my  service. 

I  remarked  what  you  write  respecting  the  money  found  on  the 
beach  from  the  ship  which  was  wrecked,  and  also  the  steps  you  had 
taken  with  regard  to  it.  As  the  property  belongs  to  our  subjects 
it  is  only  right  that  as  much  of  it  as  possible  should  be  recovered, 
and  that  all  possible  diligence  should  be  used  to  obtain  it,  advice 
beinff  sent  to  us  on  wliat  has  been  done. 

o 

You  will  use  every  effort  witli  the  Queen  and  Council  to  stop  the 
robberies  which  English  pirates  are  constantly  committing  on  our 
subjects,  which  should  not  be  permitted,  since  bei-ween  me  and  the 
Queen  such  perfect  peace  and  concord  exist,  and  it  is  not  right  that 
the  violence  and  insolence  of  subjects  should  cast  any  shadow  there- 
upon. We  should  rather  try  mutually  to  punish  such  subjects  so 
sevej'ely  that  it  should  be  an  example  for  the  rest  to  preserve  the 
amity  which  exists  between  us. 

I  approve  of  your  action  with  regard  to  Captain  Hawkins.  You 
will  keep  your  eye  on  what  he  does,  and  his  designs  with  the  ships 
he  is  fitting  out,  keeping  us  advised  iuUy. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Hoby. 
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I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  of  your  efforts  to  discover  i£  the 
promoters  of  the  disturbances  in  Flanders  have  any  understanding 
in  England,  and  I  enjoin  you  to  continue  your  investigations 
skilfully,  and  let  me  kjiow  if  the  suspicions  are  confirmed,  or  if 
any  secret  matter  of  moment  occurs. 

With  regard  to  what  you  communicate  about  the  Scotsman 
Melvin  and  your  conversations  with  him,  your  action  was  prudent, 
and  you  will  continue  to  follow  the  same  course. 

You  write  me  a  separate  letter  about  the  ships  that  were  detained 
at  Gibraltar.  This  was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  and  necessarily 
had  to  be  considered  and  examined  in  order  to  discover  the  truth 
as  to  the  offence  and  the  violation  of  port.  Seeing,  however,  what 
the  Queen  writes,  although  punishment  should  have  been  imposed, 
yet  out  of  respect  for  her  I  ordered  all  possible  favour  to  be  shown, 
and  in  addition  to  disembargoing  the  ships  I  ordered  the  masters  of 
them  who  were  in  prison  to  be  forgiven  for  the  grave  crime  and 
punishment  they  had  incurred.  You  will  tell  the  Queen  this  that 
she, may  understand  that  I  look  upon  her  affairs  as  my  own,  and 
you  may  in  this  connection  press  her  and  her  Council  with  regard 
to  redress  for  the  violence  that  her  subjects  commit  on  mine,  as  it 
is  only  right  that  she  on  her  part  should  show  the  same  consideration 
to  our  subjects  and  affairs  as  we  show  to  hers. — 12th  August  1566. 

17  Aug.    376.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

Nothing  important  occurs  to  advise.  The  Queen  will  come  to 
Oxford  on  the  SOfch  instant,  where  certain  ceremonies  and  literary 
exercises  are  being  prepared  for  her,  and  with  this  opportunity 
I  shall  go  to  that  University  to  be  with  her  theie,  both  in  order  to 
hear  what  is  going  on,  and  because  Danet,  whom  the  Queen  sent  to 
the  Emperor  on  the  Archduke's  affair,  is  expected  back  at  that  time, 
he  having  left  Vienna  on  the  27th  ultimo.  Mavissier,  the  king  of 
France's  gentleman,  who  I  advised,  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  con- 
gratulate the  Queen  on  her  confinement,  came  to  where  this  Queen 
was  five  days  ago ;  and  one  of  the  king  of  France's  grooms  has 
arrived  here  from  there  with  two  mules,  one  for  the  earl  of 
Leicester  and  the  other  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  tells  me 
that  Mavissier  says  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  her  husband 
are  well  and  harmonious.  The  Ambassador  tells  me  the  same,  and 
that  tranquillity  exists.  It  is  considered  certain  that  Lethington 
will  return  into  the  Queen's  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hear  from  two  Catholics,  who  had  seen 
letters  from  Scotland  on  the  -Srd  instant,  that  the  earls  of  Murray 
and  Argyll  had  retired  to  their  homes.  The  cause  of  this  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  may  have  been  through  the  murder 
of  the  abbot  of  Kelso,,  a  learned  and  worthy  person  who  was 
recently  killed  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  named  Fernihurst,  whose 
eldest  son  the  Abbot  had  held  at  the  font.  This  murder  may  have 
been  with  the  knowledge  or  by  order  of  the  Earls,  or  their  departure 
may  have  been  caused  by  suspicions  of  a  plot  which  they  say  existed 
to  steal  the  Queen's  child,  and  bring  him  up  in  their  own  way.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  Earls  have  left  the  Court,  and  may  again  raise 
a  disturbance. 
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The  troops  for  Ireland  have  not  yet  embarked,  owing  to  the 
weather.  They  still  say  that  O'Neil  is  so  strong  that  many 
troops  will  be  necessary  to  attack  him. — London,  17th  August  1566. 

19  Aug.    377.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 


o 


Thomas  Danet  arrived  here  last  evening,  and  this  morning  went  on 
to  see  the  Queen.  A  captain  arrived  here  to-day  from  Berwick,  who 
confirms  the  murder  of  the  abbot  of  Kelso,  and  says  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  had  sent  the  earl  of  Bothwell  with  .500  horse  to  capture 
and  punish  the  delinquents,  she  herself  having  left  Edinburgh  alter 
the  Earl  to  urge  him  to  greater  activitj'. 

The  earl  of  Bedford,  who  is  this  Queen's  Governor  at  Berwick, 
had  asked  leave  to  return  home  with  the  countess  of  Rutland.  The 
Queen  refused  her  consent  for  him  to  leave  there  at  present,  which 
is  a  sign  that  her  suspicions  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  continue,  or 
that  some  negotiations  are  being  carried  on  there. 

Gresham,  this  Queen's  factor,  leaves  in  two  days  for  Antwerp  to 
borrow  secretly  40,000^. — London,  19th  August  15GG. 

23  Aug.    378.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  left  London  on  the  19th  instant,  to  join  the  Queen  before  she 
reached  Oxford,  and  at  the  house  of  William  Dormer,  the  father  of 
the  countess  of  Feria,  which  is  on  the  road,  I  yesterday  received 
your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  by  which  I  learn  of  your 
Majesty's  good  health,  so  necessary  to  the  interests  of  God  and 
the  public  weal,  and  that  the  Queen's  happy  confinement  was 
shortly  expected,  of  which  I  will  inform  the  Queen.  The  latter,  as 
was  arranged,  arrived  on  the  19th  at  the  earl  of  Leicester's,  and  left 
there  on  the  22nd.  The  answer  that  Danet  brought  from  the 
Emperor  about  the  Archduke  is  not  yet  known.  Nothing  is  known 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland  beyond  what  I  have  already  advised. 

It  is  understood  from  what  the  Queen  has  ordered  and  proclaimed 
that  the  only  object  of  calling  the  Parliament  together  is  to  vote 
supplies.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  they  will  not  be  voted,  as  no 
war  or  other  national  need  exists  for  them,  and  it  is  said  that  before 
Parliament  meets  some  disturbance  or  rising  is  expected.  This  has 
been  threatened  for  some  time,  but  I  am  assured  that  it  will  now 
happen,  which  is  very  probable,  seeing  that  the  Queen  is  not  popular 
or  beloved,  either  by  Catholics  or  heretics ;  the  former  do  not  like 
her  because  she  is  not  a  Catholic,  and  the  others  because  she  is  not 
so  furious  and  violent  a  heretic  as  they  wish,  and,  beside,  they 
consider  her  very  parsimonious,  and  tliey  are  greedy. — Ethrope, 
23rd  August  15G0. 

30  Aug.    379.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  26th  instant  I  arrived  at  a  house  which  is  half-way 
between  Oxford  and  the  place  where  the  Queen  was  staying,  three 
miles  one  way  and  three  miles  the  other.  The  next  day  I  sent  to 
ask  after  the  Queen,  who  I  heard  had  been  unwell,  and  to  know 
when  I  could  see  her.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  sent  word  that  she 
was  better,  and  he  would  advise  nie  when  I  could  go.  On  the 
following  morning  the  earl  of  Leicester  sent  to  visit  me,  and  in  the 
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afternoon  lie  and  Secretary  Cecil  came  together  to  see  me.  They 
told  me  that  the  Queeti  was  better,  and  the  next  day  Avould  go  to 
hunt  in  a  park  five  miles  from  where  she  was  and  would  be  pleased 
if  I  would  join  them  there,  as  she  wished  to  see  me.  That  night 
she  was  so  troubled  with  her  indisposition,  which  is  an  issue  in  the 
shoulder,  that  she  could  not  go  to  the  chase,  and  sent  a  gentleman  to 
tell  me  so,  Ijut  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  the  ladies  and  others 
would  go,  and  she  hoped  I  would  join  them  for  my  pleasure,  and 
she  sent  this  gentleman  to  conduct  me  thither.  I  went  so  as  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  some  of  them,  and  to  learn 
what  the  Emperor  had  replied  by  Danet,  and  how  the  Queen  had 
taken  the  answer,  as  well  as  other  things  which  it  is  necessary  I  should 
know.  I  talked  witli  Ijeicester  for  a  long  while  on  the  way,  trying 
to  direct  the  conversation  as  I  usually  do  to  his  own  affairs.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  has  not  abandoned  his  pretensions  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  the  matter,  and  the  efforts  they  say  he  is  now 
making,  but  I  contrived  to  please  him  by  adopting  my  usual  method 
of  dealing  with  him. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  joining  the  earl  of  Sussex,  who  asked  me 
if  Cecil  had  told  me  the  reply  that  Danet  had  brought  from  the 
Emperor.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Cecil  in  private.  He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  clauses  and 
put  the  substance  in  writing  which  he  gave  me,  telling  me  also  what 
Danet  had  said,  but  asked  me  not  to  tell  Cecil  that  he  had  told  me. 

The  effect  of  the  Emperor's  reply  is  that  as  regards  religion,  a 
church  must  be  appointed  where  the  Archduke  and  his  household 
may  attend  service  according  to  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which  he 
was  born  and  bred,  and  in  which  he  wishes  to  live  and  die,  and  if 
this  clause,  which  is  the  principal,  is  not  conceded,  the  Emperor  has 
no  need  to  speak  of  or  discuss  any  other;  that  as  soon  as  the 
Archduke  is  married  he  shall  be  called  King,  and  be  so  addressed 
by  the  estates  of  the  realm  who  govern  jointly  with  the  Queen,  and 
if  he  has  an  heir  the  Archduke  shall  at  once  be  crowned,  and 
declared  consort  with  the  Queen  in  the  Government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  State  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  the  laws  and  privileges 
of  the  country ;  that  the  Queen  shall  declare  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  annually  paid  to  maintain  the  household  of  the  Archduke,  by 
reason  of  his  occupying  the  royal  position ;  that  the  Queen  shall 
also  fix  the  aid  to  be  paid  by  this  country  towards  the  defence  of 
his  dominions  in  case  the  Turk  should  attempt  to  invade  them.  As 
regards  the  coming  of  the  Archduke,  as  the  Queen  requests,  no 
objection  will  be  made  to  this  if  the  other  points  are  agreed  to. 

He  says  that  Danet  replied  to  the  Emperor  as  to  the  first  point 
of  religion  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  Catholic  services  were 
publicly  celebrated  it  would  cause  trouble,  and  might  even  give  rise 
to  great  disturbance  and  scandal,  as  Englishmen  would  go  to  hear 
thera,  and  that  the  Emperor  retorted  verbally  that  if  such  En"lish- 
men  did  attend  the  services  they  could  be  punished  by  the  law, 
and  that  in  case  the  Archduke  should  see  any  great  peril,  such  as 
Danet  mentioned,  he  might  follow  such  services  as  would  satisfy  the 
country,  his  conscience  being  clear,  inasmuch  as  he  would  do  it  to 
avoid  such  trouble, 
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I  had  much  talk  with  Sussex  on  the  business,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  marriage  cannot  be  brought  about  unless  sonie  important 
personage  is  sent  to  the  Emperor  to  whom  the  Queen  would  leave 
the  whole  negotiation.  This  might  be  done  when  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  is  sent,  as  it^  ought  to  be  by  this  time.  I  asked  him  how  the 
Queen  had  taken  the  answer,  and  he  said  that  she  had  been  very  low- 
spirited  lately.  I  give  so  full  an  account  of  what  Sussex  says  because 
he  is  Cecil's  inseparable  friend,  particularly  in  this  business.  The 
earl  of  Ormond  spoke  to  me  in  strict  secrecy,  saying  in  substance  that 
he  greatly  desired  to  serve  your  Majesty,  but  that  as  the  Queen  had 
not  given  him  leave,  he  had  not  shown  it  by  acts,  but  hoped  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  some  day.  For  this  reason  and  because 
he  thought  it  good  for  the  Queen  he  had  always  done  his  best  to 
incline  the  Queen  to  the  Archduke's  match,  and  would  do  so  in 
future.  As  he  knew  from  her  how  much  she  regarded  and  trusted 
me,  he  begged  me  to  do  all  I  could  now  that  Parliament  was  to  meet 
to  press  the  Queen  on  the  Archduke's  business,  because  if  it  be  not 
carried  through  at  this  point,  it  will  fail.  I  answered  him  graciously 
thanking  him  for  what  he  told  me,  and  for  his  efforts,  signifying  to 
him  at  the  same  time  how  I  had  urged  the  Queen  to  it  tor  her  own 
good,  and  for  the  service  it  would  be  in  preserving  the  friendship 
which  she  had  with  your  Majesty,  but  that  he  might  be  sure  that 
the  principal  obstacle  which  the  business  had  met  with  was  raised 
by  the  ancient  enemies  of  this  country,  both  witliin  and  without 
the  realm,  whose  motive  was  their  own  aggrandizement  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Queen  and  country,  and  as  this  was  notorious,  I  did 
not  speak  more  clearly.  He  said  he  quite  understood  it,  and 
therefore  the  more  care  was  necessary.  This  earl  has  good  talent 
and  is  well  favoured.  When  the  chase  was  done  and  after  a  large 
banquet  we  returned  to  the  Queen  to  whom  I  gave  news  of  your 
Majesty's  and  the  Queen's  health,  whereat  she  exhibited  great  joy 
and  with  kinder  words  than  I  can  repeat  expressed  her  thanks. 
She  is  rather  thin,  and  ordered  a  litter  to  be  brought,  saying  that  as 
I  bad  come  60  miles  to  see  her,  she  would  bear  me  company  as 
far  as  her  litter  could  go  on  my  way  to  where  I  was  staying.  She 
did  so,  and  came  to  within  sight  of  the  house,  two  miles  and  a  half, 
talking  about  her  progress,  but  without  saying  a  word  of  the 
marriage  as  we  were  surrounded  with  people. 

Having  written  thus  far  I  have  just  received  your  Majesty's 
letters  of  the  12th  instant,  bringing  the  happy  news  of  the  Queen's 
safe  confinement.  Just  as  I  was  reading  them  the  Queen  sent  one 
of  her  grooms  over  with  the  same  news  and  with  apparently  the  same 
joy  as  we  your  servants  and  vassals  feel  at  so  great  a  mercy. 

The  Queen  enters  Oxford  to-morrow  and  I  will  tell  her  on  the 
road  what  your  Majesty  orders  both  as  to  this  happy  news  and  as 
to  the  clemency  your  Majesty  has  shown  to  the  Englishmen  who 
were  imprisoned  at  Gibraltar,  pressing  her  urgently  with  regard  to 
the  robberies  as  I  continually  do,  and  take  this  fresh  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  how  your  Majesty  has  treated  her  subjects,  in  the 
hope  that  she  will  do  what  is  fitting  to  remedy  what  we  complain  of. 
—London,  30th  August  1566. 
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6th  Sept.   380.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  came  to  Oxford  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  as 
I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  I  thanked  her  for  her  kindness  in  sending 
me  news  of  the  Queen's  confinement,  and  told  her  what  your  Majesty 
had  ordered  me  to  say  upon  the  subject.  She  thanked  me  and 
showed  great  pleasure  that  your  Majesty  had  ordered  her  to  be 
advised,  with  the  many  kind  words  she  knows  so  well  how  to 
employ.  She  said  how  important  the  maintenance  of  your  Majesty's 
succession  was  to  your  old  friends  and  allies,  and  I  pointed  out  to 
to  her  how  much  more  reason  she  had  to  be  pleased  than  others, 
seeing  the  friendship  that  had  so  long  existed  between  the  countries, 
and  slie  then  began  to  speak  very  angrily  about  the  rioters  in  the 
Netherlands,  saying  that  they  deserved  a  heavy  punishment,  as  their 
cause  had  neither  reason,  virtue  nor  religion,  the  only  aim  being 
liberty  against  God  and  Princes.  I  pushed  this  matter  as  far  as 
I  could,  showing  her  by  examples  how  important  it  was  that  all 
Princes  should  try  to  remedy  such  insolence,  and  should  join  together 
for  the  punishment  of  these  common  enemies.  She  thought  the 
same  as  I  did,  and  explained  to  me  as  she  had  done  on  previous 
occasions,  her  action  with  regard  to  France  when  she  occupied 
Havre  de  Grace.  She  said  her  only  intention  was  to  recover  Calais 
which  her  friends  thought  would  not  be  given  up  at  the  time  agreed 
upon,  and  she  thought  also  that  the  duke  of  Guise  had  some  bad 
intention  against  France,  and  her  action  was  not  in  any  way  to 
injure  the  King.  She  said  that  if  the  leaders  of  the  Netherlands 
come  to  her  for  help  or  countenance  she  would  answer  then  in  a  way 
that  should  make  them  understand  how  she  held  your  Majesty's 
interests,  and  she  cursed  subjects  who  did  not  recognise  the  mercy 
that  God  had  shown  them  in  sending  them  a  Prince  of  so  much 
clemency  and  humanity  as  your  Majesty.  Her  words  and  action, 
and  those  of  her  counsellors  are  good,  and  they  all  condemn  the 
disorder  which  has  arisen  in  Flanders,  marvelling  greatly  that 
something  more  has  not  been  done  in  Antwerp  and  elsewhere. 
When  I  said  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  that  now  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  there,  he  being  a  person  of  such  eminence  and  so 
faithful  to  your  Majesty,  I  hoped  that  matters  would  be  remedied, 
he  told  me  that  he  considered  the  prince  of  Orange  was  faithful  as 
I  said.  I  thank  them  for  their  expressions  of  good  will,  and  desire 
to  serve  your  Majesty,  and  try  to  maintain  them  in  their  good 
disposition.  The  Queen  has  not  said  anything  to  me  yet  about  the 
Archduke's  affair,  nor  has  Danet  returned  home  until  the  Queen 
arrives  in  London,  where  the  matter  will  be  discussed.  I  am  told 
that  the  Queen  is  displeased  with  Danet  for  not  bringing  a  written 
reply  signed  by  the  Emperor,  instead  of  a  verbal  one.  He  answers 
that  as  he  only  took  a  letter  of  credence  the  only  reply  the  Emperor 
would  make  was  in  a  similar  form,  and  he  could  not  force  the 
Emperor  to  do  otherwise. 

I  am  told  now  that  Leicester  is  endeavouring  to  get  this  Parliament 
to  deal  with  the  succession,  so  that  by  this  means  the  Archduke's 
business  may  be  upset,  and  the  Queen  not  pressed  about  the  marriage, 
and  he  may  then  treat  of  his  own  affair  more  at  his  leisure. 
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It  is  feared  that  there  is  trouble  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Queen 
will  spend  large  sums  of  money  this  winter  which  will  avail  but 
little  for  the  future.  As  I  have  written,  this  Queen  suspects  that  the 
queen  of  Scotland  is  in  treaty  with  O'Neil,  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  discover  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  it.  The  earl  of  Sussex 
tells  me  there  is,  because  when  he  was  governor  of  Ireland,  he  seized 
letters  which  proved  it.  The  viceroy  of  Ireland  has  proclaimed  O'Neil 
a  traitor  by  public  edict  on  the  ground  that  he  is  in  treaty  with 
foreign  Princes. 

This  Queen  has  been  received  in  the  University  as  Princes 
generally  are  where  they  are  welcome,  that  is  to  say,  with 
applause  and  rejoicing.  Four  speeches  at  separate  places  were 
delivered  to  her  on  her  entrance,  three  in  Latin  and  one  in  Greek, 
all  praising  her  virtues  and  learning,  and  expressing  joy  at  her  visit. 
Every  day  since  she  has  been  here  she  has  attended  public  lectures 
in  various  sciences,  and  at  night  has  gone  to  see  comedies  and 
tragedies  in  Latin  and  English.  Yesterday  was  the  last  day  of  the 
exercises,  and  the  Queen  gave  thanks  in  Latin,  in  well  chosen  words. 
In  the  various  lectures,  disputations,  and  comedies  only  ordinary 
matters  have  been  treated,  and  nothing  has  been  said  about  religion, 
except  on  the  last  occasion,  when  the  subject  was  theology.  The  man 
they  call  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  praised  the  Queen  in  a  few  words 
for  having  maintained  in  her  realm  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  by 
his  showing  the  Queen  may  be  sure,  and  everyone  satisfied  that  this 
country  possesses  the  faith  that  is  best  for  it. 

This  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  the  Queen  left  here,  and  will  arrive 
to-morrow  at  Lord  Windsor's  house.  The  earl  of  Leicester  has 
requested  leave  to  visit  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  lives  40  miles 
from  here,  and  is  a  great  friend  of  his,  but  he  will  return  in  five 
days. — Oxford,  6th  September  1566. 

14  Sept.    381.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  ceremonies  and  exercises  at  Oxford  were  so  long  and 
continuoixs  that  there  was  no  time  to  speak  to  the  Queen  of  anything 
else,  nor  did  I  wish  to  endeavour  to  do  so,  unless  she  commenced  as 
I  wished  her  to  think  that  I  had  taken  the  journey  only  to  accompany 
her.  I  did  not  even  have  time  to  speak  to  Secretary  Cecil  about 
matters  for  some  time,  and  then  what  I  heard  from  him  in  substance 
was  that  the  Queen  was  annoyed  at  the  Archduke's  reply  as  she 
thought  he  was  asking  a  great  deal,  which  showed  that  he  was  not 
very  anxious  to  conclude  the  business,  and  those  who  were  against  it 
(by  which  I  understood  he  meant  Lord  Robert  and  his  friends,  although 
he  did  not  name  them)  encoura,ged  the  Queen  in  this  belief  and 
urged  her  since  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  marriage,  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  succession  in  order,  amongst  other  things,  to  show 
the  queen  of  Scotland  that  they  were  willing  to  forward  her  interests. 
This  is  far  from  the  truth,  as  they  have  no  intention  of  serving 
her,  nor  Katharine  nor  anyone  else,  but  only  to  delay  and  upset  the 
Archduke's  suit.  To  effect  this  they  may  suggest  that  the  kingdom 
should  elect  its  own  sovereign  if  the  Queen  were  to  die,  and  thus 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  press  the  Queen  in  this  Parliament, 
either  about  the  marriage  or  the  succession.     All  this  is  directed 
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towards  hindering  the  Archduke,  and  benefiting  Leicester's  claims, 
and  he  (Cecil)  asked  me  to  take  an  opportunity  to  press  the 
Queen  to  consider  the  matter  well  and  give  a  favourable  answer  to  the 
Emperor.  He  thought  that  nothing  would  have  so  much  influence 
with  the  Queen  as  a  letter  from  your  Majesty.  I  answered,  after 
thanking  him^  that  the  Queen  should  not  wonder  at  the  tone  of  the 
Archduke's  answer,  considering  that  he  had  been  pressed  to  abandon 
his  religion,  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  proposed  to  the  lowest 
man  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  interest,  and  if  proposed  should  not 
be  accepted.  The  Archduke  seeing  such  pretensions  as  these,  and 
hearing  from  several  quarters  that  the  Queen  did  not  wish  to  marry 
at  all,  acted  wisely  in  making  demands  on  his  side,  as  it  would  not 
be  prudent  for  him  to  risk  a  loss  without  some  chance  of  gain. 
Cecil  assured  me  that  he  was  certain  the  Queen  wished  to  marry, 
and  it  was  more  necessary  for  her  to  do  so  than  she  herself  knew. 
I  was  right,  he  said,  in  my  remark  that  people  announced  that  the 
Queen  did  not  wish  to  marry,  but  they  did  it  only  to  delay  the 
business  and  discourage  the  Emperor.  With  regard  to  the  principal 
point  of  religion,  the  Archduke  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  change 
his  faith,  and  he  said  that  Thomas  Danet  had  been  delighted  with 
the  Archduke's  manner  and  appearance,  and  the  Queen  was  quite 
satisfied  now  in  that  respect. 

I  asked  him  why  Danet  had  gone  home  so  soon.  He  said  it  was 
in  consequence  of  his  being  unwell,  but  as  I  have  written  to  your 
Majesty,  this  was  not  the  reason,  but  because  the  Queen  was  angry 
with  him  for  not  bringing  a  written  and  signed  answer.  I  told 
Cecil  that  as  to  your  Majesty  writing  to  the  Queen  I  thought  that 
unnecessary,  as  she  had  lettei-s  from  your  Majesty  to  the  same  effect 
when  the  matter  was  in  hand  before,  and  I  had  spoken  to  her  on 
the  subject  several  times, 

On  the  same  day  I  chatted  with  the  Queen  on  the  road  for  almost 
a  couple  of  leagues,  and  after  having  related  many  things  which  had 
happened  when  your  Majesty  was  here,  and  when  her  marriage  with 
you  was  proposed  (which  is  a  thing  she  does  not  forget)  she  spoke 
about  the  Emperor  and  the  Archduke,  although  very  lightly  and 
when  we  were  already  near  Lord  Windsor's  house  where  she  was  to 
stay.  I  therefore  did  not  think  it  a  good  time  to  prolong  the  subject 
and  did  not  reintroduce  it  until  the  next  day,  when  she  began  again 
to  complain  of  the  Archduke  for  having  asked  for  new  conditions, 
and  unjust  ones,  as  she  thought,  as  they  seemed  to  infer  that  he  held 
her  of  small  account.  I  answered  that  she  had  no  reason  for  thinking 
that,  considering  that  so  many  great  Princes  had  sought  her,  and  how 
notorious  were  her  merits  and  grandeur,  she  ought  not  therefore  to 
think  that  the  Archduke  who  was  so  anxious  to  marry  her,  would 
ask  anything  against  her  dignity,  but  only  such  things  as  were  proper 
under  the  circumstances.  He  also  thought  no  doubt  that  if  all  his 
conditions  were  not  granted,  that  such  as  were  reasonable  might  be 
agreed  to.  She  said  that  she  believed  this  because  the  Emperor 
in  conversation  with  Danet  had  answered  these  words — "  Iniquum 
petit  est  cequum  ferat : "  but  affairs  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be  spun 
out,  and  if  the  match  were  not  to  be  carried  through  she  must  make 
up  her  mind  to  do  her  best  for  her  country  and  subjects.  I  think 
she   would  like   the  Archduke   to    have  been  more  gallant    and 
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affectionate,  and  have  Lurried  his  coming  hither.  When  I  told  her 
how  much  more  powerful  honour  and  duty  were  to  virtuous  Princes 
than  desire,  and  said  that  the  Archduke  having  the  war  on  hand 
could  not  well  leave  the  Emperor,  she  said  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  his  delay  in  coming,  as  she  had  been  informed.  I  told  her  I  was 
surprised  that  so  many  demands  had  been  made  in  regard  to  religion, 
as  it  was  not  a  matter  which  could  be  adopted  or  abandoned  at  will, 
but  must  be  treated  according  to  the  understanding,  and  from  what 
I  gathered  from  her,  there  was  not  so  much  difference  between 
them  that  all  these  difficulties  need  arise.  She  said  that  it  was  the 
Emperor,  and  not  she  who  had  imposed  conditions  in  this  respect. 

Cecil  seems  to  desire  this  business  so  greatly  that  he  does  not 
speak  about  the  religious  point,  but  this  may  be  deceit,  as  his  wife 
ia  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thinks  that  great  trouble  may  be  caused 
to  the  peace  of  the  country  through  it.  She  has  great  influence 
with  her  husband,  and  no  doubt  discusses  the  matter  with  him,  but 
she  appears  a  much  more  furious  heretic  than  he  is.  Until  the 
Queen  comes  hither,  I  understand  nothing  will  be  decided. 

It  is  believed  for  certain  that  Parliament  will  meet  although  some 
people  still  doubt  it.  They  think  that  if  the  Queen  does  not  marry 
or  proclaim  a  successor,  they  will  not  vote  her  any  supplies.  The 
marriage  question  is  as  I  have  described  it,  and  the  matter  of  the 
succession  will  not  be  settled.  The  Queen  will  never  consent  to  it, 
as  she  understands  very  well  that  it  will  not  be  to  her  advantage. 
The  heretics  are  furiously  in  favour  of  Catharine  although  somewhat 
divided,  some  wishing  for  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  is  the 
man  to  suit  them  best.  They  are  powerful  in  Parliament,  as  there 
was  a  great  ado  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  order  that  all  those 
who  were  elected  for  shires  and  boroughs  to  vote  in  the  Commons 
should  be  heretics,  and  what  with  them  and  the  new  bishops  they 
should  thus  have  a  majority  es{)ecially  as  the  nobles  are  divided, 
and  they  can  settle  the  succession  on  a  heretic  if  the  Queen 
wishes  it.  As  I  have  said,  however,  she  will  not  allow  it,  and 
when  she  herself  spoke  to  me  on  the  matter,  and  said  it  would 
be  necessary  to  discuss  it  if  the  marriage  were  not  effected,  I  replied 
that  this  was  a  good  business  to  talk  about  but  a  bad  one  to  do. 
She  said  I  was  right.  The  Queen  came  to  Windsor  on  the  9th  inst. 
and  I  asked  leave  to  come  to  London.  After  she  had  said  much,  as 
she  always  does  with  regard  to  her  love  for  your  Majesty,  and  desire 
to  please  you  she  asked  me  to  beg  your  Majesty  not  to  forget  her. 
I  keep  her  in  a  good  humour,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  present,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  well  that  your  Majesty  should  say  a  few  words 
to  her  Ambassador,  thanking  the  Queen  for  her  love  and  friendship. 

By  letters  of  the  27th  ultimo  news  comes  from  Ireland,  that  the 
Queen's  troops  are  on  John  O'Neil's  borders,  and  had  entered 
his  territory  of  which  O'Neil  being  advised  he  posted  himself  in 
a  wood  and  killed  a  hundred  men,  fifteen  of  them  being  people  of 
rank  in  the  country  and  both  forces  had  then  retired  to  their 
quarters.  Captain  William  Pierce,  who  is  in  a  castle  belonging  to 
the  Queen  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  called  Knockfergus,  sallied  out 
and  overran  O'Neil's  lands  on  that  side,  and  took  four  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  They  write  that  O'Neil  has  one  thousand  one  hundred 
good  horse,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  infantry,   of   whom  six 
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hundred  are  harquebussiers.  Thirteen  days  ago,  Captain  Randolph 
and  his  thousand  EngHshmeu,  sailed  from  Bristol  and  will  now 
have  arrived  in  Ireland.  They  say  that  O'Neil  will  be  able  to  do 
much  damage  to  the  English  this  winter,  as  his  people  are  used  to 
the  country  and  more  accustomed  to  the  cold  and  hardship  than  the 
Queen's  troops. 

Scotland  is  tranquil.  The  earl  of  Murray  is  with  the  Queen,  and 
assisting  in  the  Government.  Secretary  Lfithington  is  said  to 
remain  there,  and  has  Jiot  asked  the  Queen's  pardon  as  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  have  done,  affirming  that  he  had  committed  no  fault, 
and  will  not  ask  or  beg  for  pardon,  but  that  if  he  is  to  blame,  he 
wishes  to  be  punished.  The  King  and  Queen  are  now  good  friends, 
but  not  with  the  same  love  and  kindness  as  before  the  murder  of 
Secretary  David. 

Foix,  who  was  French  Ambassador  here,  and  was  appointed  to  go 
to  Rome,  will  not  go  there,  the  present  Ambassador  tells  me,  as  the 
Pope's  Nuncio  in  France  has  told  the  King,  that  his  Holiness  will 
not  receive  him. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  arrived  last  night  by  post,  and  sent  his 
secretary  to  see  me  this  morning  to  say  that  as  the  Duke  had  to  see 
the  Queen  at  once  he  had  not  come  to  visit  me,  but  would  do  so  on 
his  return  to  ask  after  your  Majesty's  health.  I  understand  he 
comes  to  help  in  the  Archduke's  business  as  he  has  hitherto  done. 
He  wishes  to  show  the  country  that  he  desires  the  Queen  to  marry 
in  a  way  fitting  to  her  rank,  and  he  therefore  has  great  influence 
and  many  friends,  being  the  most  powerful  person  in  the  realm. 
They  have  news  here  that  your  Majesty  is  going  to  Flanders,  and 
the  good  and  the  bad  people  look  forward  to  this,  but  with  very 
different  emotions.  I  am  still  told  that  a  rising  here  is  expected,  as 
I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  23rd.  I  have  not  appeared  curious 
in  the  matter,  as  great  caution  is  needed  with  these  people. 

Gresham,  the  Queen's  factor  who  went  to  Antwerp,  as  I  told  your 
Majest}'^  he  was  to  do,  has  wi-itten  that  he  has  got  the  money,  and 
will  shortly  return.— London,  14th  September  1566. 

21  Sept.    382.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  is  at  Richmond,  and  will  come  here  in  six  or  seven 
days.  The  Council  has  been  summoned  there,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  arranging  what  is  to  be  done  in  Parliament,  and  that  when 
the  question  of  succession  is  raised  for  various  opinions  to  be 
expressed  in  order  that  nothing  .may  be  concluded,  whereupon  the 
Queen  seeing  the  difficulty  and  difference  of  opinion,  shall  ask  that 
power  shall  be  given  her  to  appoint  whom  she  likes,  and  when  she 
pleases,  for  her  own  ends.  It  will  not  be  a  bad  arrangement  for 
her  if  she  can  carry  it  through,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  and  they 
will  probably  not  agree  to  it  easily.  The  earl  of  Northumberland 
has  excused  himself  from  coming  to  Parliament,  as  have  other 
Catholics,  to  the  Queen's  pleasure.  It  does  not  seem  a  wise  thing 
to  do,  if  they  have  any  object  they  wish  to  carry. 

The  troops  taken  to  Ireland  by  Randolph,  have  arrived,  but  they 
say  that  O'Neil  is  too  strong  for  them  to  do  much  harm,  and  a  larger 
number  will  have  to  be  sent  if  the^  wish  to  press  him. 
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Scotch  affairs  appear  to  be  quiet,  and  the  Queen  has  gone  to  visit 
some  places  in  the  country,  leaving  her  child  to  the  care  of  the 
Countesses  of  Murray  and  Argyll,  one  of  whom  is  her  sister,  and 
the  other  her  sister-in-law.  This  is  a  sign  that  she  has  more 
confidence  in  the  two  Earls  than  hitherto. — London,  21st  September 
1566. 

28  Sept.    383.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

This  Queen's  Ambassador  has  written  that  your  Majesty's  voyage 
to  Flanders  is  certain,  and  says  that  he,  himself,  is  preparing  for  the 
journey.  I  hear  the  same  by  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  from  the 
grand  commander  of  Castille,  and  from  other  quarters.  This  news 
has  given  as  much  joy  and  encouragement  to  good  men  here,  as  it 
has  caused  sorrow  and  fear  to  those  who  are  otherwise  and  from  this 
may  be  judged  the  joy  which  the  Catholics  and  faithful  subjects  of 
your  Majesty  in  those  States  feel  at  your  coming,  as  your  Majesty 
will  learn  from  the  duchess  of  Parma,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
trouble.  They  are  in  such  a  state,  that  every  day's  delay  seems 
years  to  them,  and  the  more  the  voyage  is  deferred,  the  more  diiEcult 
will  the  remedy  be.  The  heretics  are  making  great  efforts  to  show 
that  your  Majesty  will  not  make  the  voyage  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  them,  the  Catholics,  and  making  them  despair.  But  they 
will  deceive  themselves,  and  with  the  help  of  God  and  the  necessary 
rapidity  with  which  your  Majesty  will  take  your  measures,  they 
will  be  frustrated. 

The  Queen  arrived  here  yesterday  evening.  Parliament,  they  say, 
will  be  deferred  for  some  days,  but  still  will  be  summoned. 

As  I  am  closing  this,  nothing  new  is  known  from  Ireland  or 
Scotland.  This  Queen  has  not  appointed  the  person  who  is  to  go 
to  the  prince  of  Scotland's  christening,  although  a  silver  font  is 
finished  to  be  sent  for  the  ceremony.  I  hear  from  France  that  the 
Christian  King  will  send  Count  Segny.  If  he  is  a  Catholic,  as  I 
suppose,  and  this  Queen  sends  the  earl  of  Bedford,  there  will  not 
be  much  agreement  between  them  as  regards  religion.  At  this  point 
I  am  informed  that  Scotland  is  so  tranquil,  that  the  earl  of  Murray 
goes  to  Mass  with  the  Queen,  which  is  good  news  if  true.  I  hear 
it  from  a  good  source. — London,  28th  September  1566. 

5  Oct.      384.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Parliament  opened  on  the  2nd  instant,  in  accordance  with  the 
summonses,  although  it  was  thought  that  some  delay  would  occur, 
as  some  of  the  Council  considered  necessary,  because  they  feared 
religious  disturbances,  especially  if  your  Majesty  came  to  Flanders. 
Matters  in  the  States  have  gone  so  far  and  the  rashness  of  the 
sectaries  is  so  excessive,  that  the]  opportunity  for  the  heretics  here 
was  better  than  they  had  anticipated,  and  consequently  no  delay 
took  place,  but  Parliament  was  rather  hurried  than  otherwise.  The 
Queen  went  on  the  first  day,  not  in  public  but  by  water,  and  assumed 
the  Parliamentary  robes  when  she  ariivt'd  there.  Having  made  her 
speech,  giving  them  leave  to  discu.ss  freely  the  business  of  the 
realm,  and  for  the  man  chosen  to  apeak  for  them  to  occupy  his 
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office,  she  recommended  them  to  treat  of  important  matters,  and  be 
resolute  in  their  voting,  and  not  too  long  in  their  speeches.  She  then 
returned  home  to  dinner. 

The  reason  why  the  Queen  went  without  the  ordinary  ceremony 
is  that  this  Parliament  is  not  a  new  one  but  only  a  continuation  of 
the  last,  or  a  session  of  it.  Secretary  Cecil  informs  me  that  the 
earl  of  Leicester  had  asked  leave  of  the  Queen  for  the  French 
Ambassador  to  accompany  her  in  the  ceremony,  in  order  to  see  the 
method  in  which  things  were  done  there,  although  the  Ambassador 
told  me  that  Lord  Robert  and  others  had  pressed  him  to  ask  for  such 
permission  which  I  do  not  believe,  but  that  he  did  it  himself,  with 
the  object  of  being  present,  and  bringing  the  matter  of  precedence 
on  again.  As  I  have  said,  however,  the  Queen  decided  to  go  alone  by 
water.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  a  man  of  sufficient  talent  to  want 
to  see  new  or  extraordinary  things,  and  this  is  a  ceremony  in  which 
Ambassadors  do  not  generally  take  part,  as  those  present  have  their 
appointed  places.  For  this  reason,  I  have  never  taken  steps  to 
attend,  and  when  my  presence  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  I  think 
it  best  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  seeing  how  the  times  are. 

The  same  day  as  the  Queen  went  to  Parliament,  I  was  with  her 
in  the  afternoon,  to  treat  respecting  some  business  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects,  she  having  sent  for  me,  or  I  would  not  have  troubled  her 
on  that  day.  Amongst  other  things,  she  asked  me  if  I  knew 
anything  certain  about  your  Majesty's  coming  to  Flanders.  I  replied 
that  I  had  not  received  any  letter  from  your  Majesty  or  your  Court 
advising  me  of  it,  but  that  I  heard  it  asserted  on  all  sides.  I  thought 
however,  that  if  the  voyage  was  decided  upon,  your  Majesty  would 
send  her  timely  advice,  she  being  a  person  for  whom  you  had  so 
much  affection,  and  desired  to  communicate  to  her  all  important 
affairs.  She  said  she  would  be  glad  if  your  Majesty  came,  both  to 
be  nearer  to  you,  and  because  you  would  punish  the  disrespect  shown 
in  the  States,  without  rhyme  or  reason.  God  knows  how  true  this 
wish  may  be,  but  I  wish  to  believe  her,  and  I  receive  it  in  good 
part. 

Those  who  have  the  Archduke's  business  in  hand  say  the  Queen 
is  better  disposed  towards  it,  and  asked  me  to  continue  to  help  in 
the  business.  I  do  so  in  the  same  way  as  usual,  and  when  she 
spoke  to  me  about  your  Majesty's  voyage,  I  told  her  it  would 
be  a  happy  juncture  for  her,  when  the  Archduke  was  so  near  her 
country  as  he  would  be  if  he  came  to  visit  your  Majesty,  and  he 
might  come  over  to  see  her.  She  laughed,  and  said  she  was  not 
worthy  of  it.  I  said,  joking  aside,  that  she  had  better  look  after 
providing  an  heir  to  the  crown  if  she  did  not  wish  to  have  to 
nominate  a  successor  to  follow  her.  She  said  that  appointing  a 
successor  was  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  thing,  as  she  had  told 
me  before.  It  is  well  known  now  that  nothing  will  be  done  in  this, 
and  it  is  thought  that  Parliament  will  deal  with  no  matter  of  impor- 
tance excepting  to  vote  supplies.  The  man  who  was  chosen  to  speak 
with  the  Queen  on  behalf  of  Parliament  is  a  furious  heretic.  Two 
other  men  were  nominated,  but  this  man  had  a  great  majority  of 
votes,  which  proves  how  strong  the  heretics  are,  they  haviug  been 
much  strengthened  by  the  disturbances  in  Flanders.     The  earl  of 
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Northumberland,  who  I  wrote  had  excused  himself  from  coming  as 
he  was  so  far  off,  has  now  arrived. 

Nothing  new  is  known  from  Scotland,  and  although  persons  to 
represent  that  Queen  in  this  Parliament  were  expected,  they  have 
not  arrived,  nor  is  their  departure  known  for  certain. 

Nothing  particular  comes  from  Ireland,  although  the  business  is 
considered  important,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  aie  trying  to  send 
sufficient  troops  for  effectual  action.  Up  to  the  present,  there  has 
been  no  person  appointed  to  take  the  Garter  to  the  Emperor, 
although  it  is  high  time.  They  say  it  is  because  the  Emperor  is 
busy  against  the  Turks.  When  I  was  with  the  Queen,  the  news 
that  the  Turks  had  taken  Zigetch,  had  not  arrived,  but  we  had  heard 
of  the  previous  good  fortune,  and  the  Quesn  said  she  had  ordered  a 
thanksgiving  to  God.  It  would  not  be  bad  if  they  gave  these 
thanksgivings  from  their  hearts,  but  I  am  sure  these  heretics  desire 
the  success  of  the  enemy,  although  he  is  a  commcJii  foe.  Some 
Catholics  think  that  the  heretics  are  to  blame  for  the  enemy's 
attacks,  and  some,  even,  lay  it  to  the  Jews,  who,  they  say,  have 
come  from  Portugal  to  Antwerp,*  but  I  can  discover  nothing  particular 
although  I  have  used  every  effort  both  as  regards  this  and  the  affairs 
of  Flanders. 

Three  ships  are  fitting  out  to  go  to  the  Mina,  and  they  say  they 
will  go  thence  to  your  Majesty's  Indies  as  usual,  for  this  is  generally 
their  real  object. 

I  am  also  told  that  six  or  seven  other  ships  are  being  fitted  in 
certain  ports,  with  the  same  object.  I  have  sent  a  person  to  find 
out  what  truth  there  is  in  this  and  if  the  ships  have  on  board  any 
building  materials,  so  that  I  may  take  the  necessary  steps  with  the 
Queen,  if  such  be  the  case. — London,  5th  October  1566. 

12th  Oct.  385.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

In  my  last  of  the  5th  instant  I  told  your  Majesty  I  had  sent  a 
person  to  discover  about  the  ships  that  I  was  informed  were  being 
got  ready  to  go  to  the  Indies.  His  statement  goes  herewith,  and 
the  intention  appears  to  be  to  go  to  Guinea  and  capture  negroes, 
and  then  to  sell  them  in  your  Majesty's  islands  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  I  received  the  statement  on  the  10th  instant,  and  on  the 
same  day  went  to  the  Queen,  and  told  her  that  she  would  recollect 
that  when  Captain  Hawkins  sailed  two  years  ago  she  had  assured 
me  that  he  wo^ild  not  go  to  any  place  where  your  Majesty's  subjects 
might  be  injured,  or  to  any  prohibited  port.  Notwithstanding  this, 
and  her  orders  to  that  effect,  he  had  acted  differently,  a.nd  had 
traded  in  places  where  even  your  Majesty's  subjects  could  not  go 
without  special  license,  and  although  I  might  have  complained 
greatly  of  his  action  I  had  refrained  from  doing  so,  because  certain 
members  of  her  Council  were  interested  in  the  enterprise.  The  news 
being  published  could  not  fail  to  reach  your  Majesty's  ears,  and  as 
the  business  was  an  important  one,  upon  which  your  Majesty  laid 

*  AlgunoB  catolicos  piensan  que  tieuen  culpa  loa  hcrejes  de  sue  Tenidas  j  aun  la 
ponen  a  los  indios  que  dicen  que  han  venido  de  Portugal  a  Amberes.  The  word 
"  indios  "  is  no  doubt  an  error  of  transcription  and  should  be  "  .ludios  " — Jews. 
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great  stress,  you  naturally  -would  be  annoyed.  I  understood  that 
certain  other  vessels  were  now  being  prepared  for  a  similar  voyage, 
in  accordance  with  the  statement  which  I  read  to  her,  and  I  begged 
her  to  order  these  to  refrain  from  offending  by  dealing  or  trading  in 
any  part  prohibited  by  your  Majesty,  as  apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  unjust  to  do  so,  your  Majesty  would  have  serious  reason  for 
complaint  and  resentment. 

She  replied  that  as  to  Hawkins'  voyage  she  knew  some  of  her 

Council  had  had  an  interest  in  it,  but  that  they  did  not  mean  him  to 

go  to  any  place  forbidden  by  your  Majesty,  nor  had  his  intention 

been  to  do  so,  but  he  had  been  forced  by  winds,  and  had  been 

driven   to   those   places   where   he    traded    with    the    license    and 

permission  of  the  Governors,  of  which  he  had  brought  evidence. 

Until  she  had  been  satisfied  upon  this  point  she  had  refused  to  see 

him.     I  said  I  knew  very  well  what  had  happened  in  the  matter, 

but  had  passed  it  over  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.     If,  however, 

no  remedy  was  found  I  could  not  avoid  informing  your  Majesty. 

She  said  that  it  was  necessary  that  her  subjects  should  know  which 

were  the  forbidden  places,  so  that  they  might  not  go  there,  and  also 

that  the  Governors  should  be  directed  not  to  allow  them  to  trade. 

I  said  that  the  places  prohibited  were  very  well  known,  and  it  was 

not  right  to  expect  your  Majesty  to  build  forts  in  your  dominions, 

as  a  defence  against  your  own  friends,  but  that  her  subjects  ought 

to  know  that  they  must  not  act  in  this  way.     She  said  that  the 

French  and  other  nations  went  there  to  trade.     I  said  perhaps  they 

did,  sometimes,  but  it  was  against  the  wish   of  their  kings,  and 

without  their  knowledge,  and  they  were  only  robbers  and  pirates 

who  lived  outside  the  law.     She  called  Cecil,  and  told  him  to  have 

these  peopled   summoned  and  examined   as   to   where   they  were 

going,  and  then  that  such  steps  should  be  taken  as  were  necessary 

This  afternoon  the  Council  is  to  meet  to  discuss  the  matter.    I  quite 

believe  that  the  measures  they  adopt  will  be  good,  and  advice  should 

also  be  sent  to  the  places  they  may  go  to,  since  there  will  be  plenty  of 

time  for  it,  as  they  are  going  to  Guinea  first.     I  inform  the  king  of 

Portugal's  agent  in  Antwerp  that  he  may  send  advice  of  it  to  liis 

King,  and  so  wherever  these  people  arrive  they  may  find  resistance, 

and  they  may  thus  perhaps  be  prevented  from  making  this  voyage 

as   an   ordinary   thing.     It   is   important   to    stop    this    from    the 

beginning.     News  arrived  here  yesterday  that  on  the  26th  ultimo, 

21    French   vessels   that  they   say   are  going  to  Florida    arrived 

at   the   port    of   Conquet,   in   Britanny,   where    they    found    four 

Spanish  ships,  which  they  took,  and  murdered  the  crews  and  then 

robbed  many  English  ships  which  are  there,  not,  however,  killing 

the   people.     I   am   told   that  some   Englishmen  have   arrived   to 

complain  of  this  to  the  Queen  and  demand  redress.     I  am  advising 

Don  Frances,  although  I  believe  that  he  already  will  have  news  of 

it,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  business. 

In  the  Parliament  now  sitting,  nothing  of  importance  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  continuation  of  the  last  Par- 
liament, in  which  it  was  ordained  that  future  members  should  swear 
not  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  change  or  alter  religion,  nor  propose 
anything  in  favour  of  the  Apostolic  see.    The  heretics  have  tried 
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to  bring  this  Act  into  operation  for  the  present  session,  but  they 
were  answered  that  the  law  had  been  made  to  apply  to  future 
Parliaments,  and  as  the  present  one  was  a  continuation  of  that  in 
which  the  Act  was  passed,  they  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  take  this  oath.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  law 
officers,  and  they  agreed  that  tiie  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  present 
Parliament,  but  as  the  heretics  are  in  a  majority,  they  decided  to 
exact  the  oath  from  new  members  who  might  be  elected  in  the  place 
of  those  who  had  died. 

From  Scotland  the  news  is  that  the  country  is  quiet,  and  that 
the  Queen  is  pregnant.  Mass  is  said  everywhere,  and  the 
Catholics  can  attend  it  freely,  whilst  others  may  hold  their  services 
without  any  interference.  The  persons  who  are  to  come  to  the 
Parliament  on  behalf  of  that  Queen  have  not  arrived.  Nothing  new 
from  Ireland. 

I  am  told  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  will  espouse  the  cau^e  of 
Catharine,  who  is  now  in  prison,  and  is  a  sister  of  Jane,  in  the 
matter  of  the  succession,  whilst  Leicester  will  advocate  the  claims  of 
the  queen  of  Scotland.  No  doubt  Cecil  has  persuaded  the  Duke, 
with  whom  he  was  very  friendly,  to  this,  with  the  idea  that  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  may  marry  Catharine's  son  (although  they 
are  both  children),  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  will  be  done  in  the  matter  of  the  succession  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  be  proposed  in  Parliament  only  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Queen  about  the  marriage,  and 
may  afterwards  be  abandoned  or  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
many  difficulties  it  presents.  There  are  communications  going  on 
amongst  the  aristocracy  here,  which  threaten  a  storm,  but  they  do 
not  declare  themselves,  and  I  think,  considering  that  the  winter  is 
near,  that  they  will  not  dare  to  make  any  open  movement. 

On  St.  Michael's  Day  the  duke  of  Norfolk  held  the  feast  of  the 
order  in  his  house  with  the  earl  of  Leicester  ;  both  of  them  wore  the 
habit,  and  at  the  dinner  was  the  French  Ambassador  and  other 
courtiers.  He  sent  me  an  invitation  for  the  supper,  but  I  excused 
myself,  saying  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  go  because  the  French 
Ambassador  had  been  invited  to  dinner.  Leicester  frequently  says 
that  he  wishes  to  come  and  see  me,  as  he  desires  to  speak  to  me. 
I  think  he  wants  me  to  ask  him  to  dinner,  as  I  have  done  on 
former  occasions,  but  since  the  disputes  have  arisen  between  him 
and  the  Duke  on  private  affairs,  although  they  say  it  was  about 
the  Archduke's  marriage,  I  dissemble,  and  pretend  that  I  do  not 
understand,  and  reply  to  Leicester  simply  that  he  can  come  when 
he  likes. 

Count  Rocandolf  has  arrived  here  from  France,  and  is  staying 
with  the  Ambassador.  I  understand  he  is  only  come  on  private 
business,  and  to  beg  the  Queen  for  letters  of  favour  to  the  King  of 
France,  respecting  the  killing  of  a  man,  of  which  he  is  accused. 
One  of  the  counts  of  Arcos  has  arrived  also,  on  private  affairs. 
They  say  he  is  a  pensioner  of  this  Queen. — London,  12th  October 
1666. 
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19  Oct.    386.    The  Same  to  tlie  Same. 

On  the  13th  instant,  Melvin,  the  queen  of  Scotland's  gentleman 
arrived  here  and  was  with  the  Queen  on  the  14th,  and  afterwards 
came  to  my  lodgings,  bringing  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
his  Queen,  asking  me  to  aid  and  advise  him.  He  tells  me  verbally 
that  his  King  and  Queen  are  well,  and  everything  there  is  prosperous 
and  quiet. 

The  reason  of  his  coming  is  to  satisfy  this  Queen  that  the  earl  of 
Argyll  will  not  go  to  Ireland  as  was  stated  to  help  John  O'Neil,  and 
also  to  inquire  from  the  Queen  if  the  question  of  the  succession  was 
to  be  dealt  with  in  this  Parliament,  as  in  such  case  the  Queen  would 
have  to  send  persons  learned  in  the  law  to  present  her  claims.  He 
also  complains  of  an  Englishman  who  has  written  a  book  on  this 
matter  against  his  Queen. 

He  tells  me  that  the  Queen  had  expressed  pleasure  at  the  assurance 
that  ^Argyll  would  not  help  O'Neil,  and,  that  his  Queen  had  so 
ordered.  With  regard  to  the  succession,  she  said  that  it  would  not 
be  dealt  with,  and  no  declaration  would  be  made  about  in  it  this 
Parliament,  and  as  regarded  the  book  she  knew  nothing  of  it,  but 
would  order  steps  to  be  taken.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  spoken 
to  the  Queen  about  Lady  Margaret.  He  said  he  had  not,  as  he  had 
no  instructions  to  do  so,  although  he  expected  to  receive  them,  the 
reason  being  that  there  were  disputes  between  his  Queen  and  her 
husband  which  were  of  no  great  importance,  and  did  not  arise  from 
want  of  affection,  but  from  childish  trifles.  His  Queen,  however, 
was  going  to  Stirling  where  the  King  was,  and  everything  would 
then  be  made  up. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  here  that  people  could  attend  Mass 
in  Scotland,  he  tells  me  it  is  true,  and  Mass  may  be  heard  all  over 
the  country,  the  Protestant  service  being  equally  free  without  either 
party  molesting  the  other. 

It  was  said  that  the  earl  of  Murray  attended  Mass  with  the 
Queen,  but  Melvin  tells  me  this  is  not  the  case,  as  he  only  accom- 
panies her  to  the  church  door.  The  Queen  shows  affection  to  him, 
and  he  is  treated  well.  The  Prince  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  earl  of 
Mar,  who,  although  he  is  a  nephew  of  Murray  holds  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Queen  has  trusted  him  in  all  her  troubles. 

On  the  14th  instant  this  Queen  received  news  that  the  earl  of 
Bothwell  in  attempting  to  capture  one  of  the  conspirators  concerned 
in  the  Secretary's  death  had  been  killed  by  the  delinquent.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  following  way.  That  Bothwell  was  leading  300 
horse  to  capture  the  rebel,  and  upon  coming  up  with  him  and  his 
force  he  had  summoned  him  to  surrender,  whereupon  the  rebel  had 
answered  that  if  he  did  not  let  him  go  free  he  would  defend  himself. 
Upon  this,  Bothwell  had  discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  wounding  him, 
and  with  a  second  shot  had  again  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  The 
wounded  man  then,  with  one  stroke  almost  cut  off  Bothwell's  head. 

I  asked  Melvin  if  he  knew  anything  about  it,  and  he  said  that 
Secretary  Cecil  had  thus  related  the  matter,  but  when  he  had  left 
Scotland  Bothwell  was  well,  though  it  might  have  happened  after- 
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wards  as  the  Queen  had  decided  to  follow  Bothwell  and  his  party 
who  had  gone  to  apprehend  the  criminal.  If  it  be  true  she  has  lost 
a  man  she  could  trust,  of  whom  she  had  but  few.  He  was  courageous 
but  of  small  use  in  council. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  12tli  instant,  that  on  that  day  the 
Council  had  met  here  respecting  my  complaint  about  the  ships  which 
were  to  go  to  Guinea,  and  thence  to  the  Indies.  The  steps  they  have 
taken  up  to  the  present  is  to  order  the  detention  of  George  Tenar, 
who  was  to  take  the  three  ships  which  were  being  fitted  out  in 
Portsmouth,  and  they  have  sent  to  summon  Hawkins  who  was  fitting 
out  his  in  Plymouth.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  they  have  delayed 
longer  than  I  like,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  hurried  them  all  I 
could,  as  I  am  afraid  they  have  delayed  advising  him  so  that  he 
might  have  time  to  despatch  his  ships  before  the  order  arrived, 
which  is  the  sort  of  things  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  here. 

Secretary  Cecil  sent  to  ask  me  to  furnish  them  with  a  memo- 
randum of  the  places  where  it  is  forbidden  to  trade  without  your 
Majesty's  license.  I  sent  it  to  him,  saying  that  the  places  were  all 
the  West  Indies,  Continent,  and  islands.  He  sent  to  say  that  the 
Council  do  not  agree  in  prohibiting  the  Queen's  subjects  from  going 
thither,  as  in  all  her  Majesty's  dominions  your  Majesty's  subjects 
have  full  liberty  to  trade,  and  adduced  arguments  of  little  moment 
which  in  due  course  I  replied  to.  As  I  thought  that  unnecessary 
delay  had  taken  place,  I  told  Cecil  that  if  the  matter  were  not  settled 
shortly  in  a  way  that  should  prevent  these  people  from  going  to  the 
prohibited  places,  I  should  be  obliged  in  your  Majesty's  interests  to 
make  a  formal  protest  to  the  Council.  This  bad  the  effect  of 
hastening  the  business  somewhat,  and  all  that  is  possible  shall  be 
done.  Cecil  is  well  disposed  in  this  matter,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  other  members  are  not  as  they  are  interested.  Cecil  assures 
me  that  he  has  always  stood  aloof  from  similar  enterprises. 

Parliament  is  still  sitting,  and  the  daj'  before  yesterday  the 
supplies,  which  are  usually  voted  to  the  Queen  were  proposed,  not 
however,  in  the  Queen's  name,  as  Cecil  had  persuaded  them  to  oifer 
the  subsidy  of  their  free  will,  considering  that  the  Queen  had 
maintained  peace  and  order  in  the  country,  and  that  although  no 
open  war  was  on  hand  she  had  secret  enemies  everywhere,  who  must 
be  held  in  account,  and  aid  was  necessary  in  this  respect  as  also  in 
the  matter  of  Ireland,  where  she  had  hitherto  sent  but  few  troops 
from  England,  but  maintained  a  groat  many  there  at  heavy  cost. 
He  also  said  that  much  expense  had  been  incurred  to  clear  the  seas 
of  pirates.  The  Protestant  bishops  have  petitioned  Parliament  to 
the  eff"ect  that  although  they  are  legitimate  prelates  without  need  of 
further  confirmation,  certain  malicious  people  question  their  being 
so,  and  to  overcome  this  inconvenience  and  others  they  ask  to  be 
confirmed  in  their  office  by  Parliament.  No  answer  has  yet  been 
sent  to  them. 

The  imprisonment  of  Lady  Margaret  has  been  made  stricter,  as 
also  that  of  Bonner,  the  good  bishop  of  Loudon,  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  communicate  with  anybody  in  order  that  they  may  not 
enlist  the  aid  of  members  of  Parliament. 
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Since  writing  tliia  I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons  great  difference  existed  yesterday  as  to  whether  the 
question  of  the  succession  should  be  discussed  before  voting  supplies. 
Some  said  that  the  succession  was  the  prime  cause  of  calling  them 
together,  and  should  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  granting  supplies ; 
others  that  the  succession  should  not  be  discussed  until  supplies  were 
voted,  as  they  thought  it  was  disrespectful  to  seem  to  force  the 
Queen  in  this  way.  The  dispute  went  so  far  that  on  some  of  the 
members  attempting  to  leave  saying  it  was  too  late  to  deal  with  so 
important  a  matter,  others  insisted  that  the  door  should  be  shut  to 
prevent  them  from  leaving,  and  so  they  came  to  blows.  They  have 
again  been  discussing  the  matter  to-day,  and  great  disputes  ha^'e 
arisen,  but  I  am  told  no  decision  arrived  at.  The  heretics  generally 
are  of  opinion  that  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with,  and  the  Lower 
House  has  adopted  this,  although  it  has  not  been  confirmed  yet  in 
the  Upper  House.  Only  one  Catholic  said  that  he  thought  that 
this  was  not  the  time  for  pressing  the  Queen  on  the  subjrct.  She  is 
extremely  annoyed  at  the  business,  but  these  heretics  neither  fear 
God  nor  obey  their  betters. — London,  19th  October  1566. 

26  Oct.     387.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  discussion  about  the  succession  still  goes  on  in  Parliament, 
and  the  Queen  is  extremely  annoyed  as  she  fears  that  if  the  matter 
is  carried  further  they  will  adopt  Catharine,  Tjoth  she  and  her 
husband  the  earl  of  Hertford  being  strong  Protestants,  and  most 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  are  heretics,  and  are  going  on  that 
course  to  maintain  their  own  party.  I  have  always  pointed  out  to 
the  Queen  the  grave  difficulties  which  might  result  from  such  a 
nomination,  and  the  peril  in  which  she  and  her  affairs  would  be 
if  Catharine,  were  appointed  her  successor,  contrasted  with  her 
security  if  she  had  direct  heirs.  She  quite  understands  it,  and 
three .  days  ago  told  me  that  on  no  account  would  she  allow  this 
nomination  to  be  discussed.  She  told  me  what  had  been  done  in 
the  matter,  saying  that  they  had  offered,  her  votes  of  250,000L  on 
condition  that  she  would  agree  to  it,  but  she  refused,  and  said  that 
she  would  not  accept  any  conditions,  but  that  the  money  should 
be  given  freely  and  graciously,  as  it  was  for  the  common  good  and 
advantage  of  the  kingdom  and  the  defence  of  Ireland.  She  is  quite 
determined  to  concede  nothing  in  this  matter  of  the  succession, 
although  she  wishes  to  dissemble  and  let  them  talk  in  order  that 
she  may  know  what  are  their  opinions  and  discover  the  lady  of 
each  one's  choice,  by  which  she.  alludes  to  the  queen  of  Scotland 
and  Catharine.  I  told  her  if  she  married  all  this  trouble  would 
cease,  and  she  said  that  within  a  week  she  would  send  to  the 
Emperor,  signifying  that  her  intention  was  to  accept  the  marriage, 
although.  Thomas  Danet  tells  me  that  so  far  as  he  can  observe  the 
■"  matter  has  greatly  cooled. 

On  my  telling   the  earl   of   Sussex   the  efforts   I   had   used   to 

persuade  the  QUeen  to  marry,  he  told  me  the  same,  and  greatly 

3>fejoiced  that  I  had  again  pressed  the  matter  upon  her.     He  asked 

,  me  if  your  Maje.'sty  was  still  favourable  to  the  Archduke's  match,  to 

which  I  answered  in  the  affirmai^ive.    The  people  who  are  favourable 
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to  it  here  Lave  always  been  somewhat  suspicious  that  your  Majesty 
did  not  really  wish  for  the  match,  although  everything  has  been 
shown  to  the  contrary.  Sussex  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  leave 
to  affirm  it.  I  said  yes,  and  I  was  surprised  that  anyone  could 
doubt  it,  seeing  how  attached  your  Majesty  was  to  the  Emperor 
and  his  brothers.  He  also  told  me  he  understood  that  I  was  not 
in  favour  of  the  settlement  of  the  declaration  of  the  succession.  I 
told  him  it  was  true,  as  I  desired  the  tranquillity  of  the  Queen  and 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  as  a  minister  of  your  Majesty  who  loves 
them  all.  He  answered  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Queen  should  fix  an  early  date  for  her  marriage,  and 
that  it  should  be  understood  if  she  did  not  marry  then  that  she 
would  declare  her  successor,  and  I  might  be  sure  that  Parliament 
would  press  the  matter  until  she  decided.  With  this  object  the 
Lords  would  meet  jointly  with  the  Commons,  as  I  understand  they 
did  yesterday,  although  the  Queen  told  me  she  thought  they  would 
not  do  so. 

As  I  saw  the  Queen  so  angry  with  the  members,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  Protestants,  I  told  her  to  look  at  the  intentions  which 
these  people  professing  the  new  religion  displayed,  their  only  object 
being  to  disregard  their  superiors,  and  order  things  in  their  own 
way,  without  respect  or  consideration.  I  told  her  it  was  meet  she 
should  take  measures  in  time,  and  bear  in  mind  the  obedience 
and  quietude  of  the  Catholics  compared  with  the  turbulence  of  the 
Protestants.  She  answered  me  that  she  did  not  know  what  these 
devils  wanted.  I  said  what  they  wanted  was  simply  liberty,  and  if 
Kings  did  not  look  out  for  themselves,  and  combine  together  to  check 
them,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  the  license  that  these  people  had  taken, 
would  end.  She  could  not  avoid  agreeing  with  me  although  she 
wished  somewhat  to  excuse  her  friends,  saying  that  they  had  some 
show  of  reason  in  their  wishes  with  regard  to  the  succession,  but 
she  thinks  differently,  and  their  pertinacity  and  obstinacy  will 
by  and  by  prove  it  better,  as  they  are  determined  to  press  her  more 
than  she  thinks. 

Melvin  was  here  yesterday,  and  has  received  news  from  his 
sovereigns,  saying  that  they  are  well,  although  they  had  not  met. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  and  injury  that  they  are  so  divided,  although  the 
reasons  for  dispute  may  be  trifling,  but  that  Queen  is  so  esteemed 
and  popular  with  good  people  in  this  country  that  they  lay  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  husband.  I  have  told  Melvin  to  write  to 
them,  showing  them  the  great  need  for  them  to  be  friends,  and  I 
have  written  to  the  Grand  Commander  of  Castille,  to  advise  the 
Pope  to  counsel  them  to  the  same  effect.  They  tell  me  that  perfect 
harmony  exists  amongst  people  in  that  country,  and  obedience  and 
tranquillity  are  universal.  The  death  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell  was 
not  true,  although  he  was  in  great  danger  from  his  wounds.  He  is 
now  considered  safe  and  the  Queen  has  been  to  visit  him. 

Melvin,  as  I  have  said,  has  s'gnified  to  this  Queen  from  his 
mistress,  that  as  the  former  does  not  wish  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion to  be  brought  up,  she  is  so  desirous  of  pleasing  her  that  she 
will  refrain  from  raising  the  subject ;  but,  that  in  case  the  matter 
had  to  be  gone  into  for  other  reasons,  she  asked  that  she  might  be 
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informed  of  it,  so  that  she  might  send  persona  to  present  her  claims. 
She  had  not  wislied  to  send  them  without  this  Queen's  good  permis- 
sion. The  Queen  answered  him,  thanking  his  mistress,  and  saying 
that  at  present  the  question  of  succession  would  not  be  dealt  with, 
but  if  it  had  to  be  raised,  she  should  be  informed,  and  her  claims 
assisted  willingly.  She  wanted  the  Queen  to  be  informed  that  she 
■was  resolved  to  marry  the  Archduke,  as  only  matters  of  small 
importance  were  now  undecided,  and  they  could  easily  be  settled. 
She  again  thanked  him  for  his  mistress's  orders,  preventing  Argyll 
from  helping  O'Neil. 

Melvin  has,  however,  been  informed  that  the  matter  of  the  suc- 
cession will  be  pushed  on  in  Parliament,  and  he  is  told  on  good 
authority  (for  the  Queen  of  Scotland  has  friends  here)  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  will  soon  be  seen. 

Since  writing  this,  I  have  received  your  Majesty's  letters  of  the 
3rd  and  6th,  the  contents  of  which  I  will  convey  to  the  Queen  as 
different  news  was  current  here. — London,  26th  October  1566. 

4  Nov.     388.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  have  thanked  the  Qneen  for  her  congratulations  at  our  Queen's 
confinement,  and  informed  her  of  her  Majesty's  recovery  from  her 
severe  illness  afterwards  ;  and  also  for  the  disapproval  and  indigna- 
tion she  had  expressed  with  regard  to  the  disorders  in  Flanders. 
She  replied  graciously,  and  said,  with  regard  to  Flanders,  she  had 
always  suspected  that  the  affair  must  have  a  leader,  as  she  had  said 
on  other  occasions,  and  she  was  more  pleased  than  she  could  say  at 
the  prospect  of  your  Majesty's  voyage  to  the  States.  As  I  wrote  in 
mine  of  the  19th  ult.,  this  Queen  is  dissatisfied  at  what  is  being 
done  in  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and  that  I  felt 
sure  that  the  gentlemen  they  call  the  Upper  Chamber  would  meet 
jointly  with  the  Lower,  which  represents  the  people,  to  petition  the 
Queen.  This,  in  fact,  has  been  done  without  any  dissentient  vote, 
except  that  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  was  heard  unwillingly  by 
the  others. 

The  Queen  was  so  angry,  that  she  addressed  hard  words  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  she  called  traitor  or  conspirator,  or  other 
woids  of  similar  flavour.  He  replied  that  he  never  thought  to  have 
to  ask  her  pardon  for  having  offended  her  thus.  Subsequently  they 
tell  me  the  Queen  asserted  that  she  addressed  no  sucii  words  to  the 
Duke.  The  earls  of  Leicester  and  Pembroke,  the  marquis  of  North- 
ampton, and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  spoke  to  her  on  the  matter,  and 
Pembroke  remarked  to  her  thl  .i  was  not  right  to  treat  the  Duke 
badly,  since  he  and  the  otliers  were  only  doing  what  was  fitting  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  advising  her  what  was  bebt  for  her, 
and  if  she  did  not  think  fit  to  adopt  the  advice,  it  was  still  their 
duty  to  offer  it.  She  told  him  he  talked  like  a  swaggering  soldier, 
and  said  to  Leicester  that  she  had  thought  if  all  the  woi-ld  aban- 
doned her  he  would  not  have  done  so,  to  which  he  answered  that  he 
would  die  at  her  feet,  and  she  said  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  She  said  that  Northampton  was  of  no  account,  and  he 
had  better  talk  about  the  arguments  used  to  enable  him  to  get 
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married  again,  when  he  had  a  wife  living,  instead  of  mincing  words 
with  her.  With  this  she  left  them,  and  had  resolved  to  order  them 
to  be  considered  under  arrest  in  their  houses.  This  she  has  not 
done,  but  she  has  commanded  them  not  to  appear  before  her.  The 
other  day,  when  they  were  all  met  together  with  the  Duke,  Sussex 
came  to  tell  me  what  was  going  on, — although  he  did  not  tell  me 
fully  what  the  Queen  had  said,  he  informed  me  generally  that  she 
was  greatly  annoyed,  and  seeing  the  state  in  which  affairs  were,  he 
begged  me  to  advise  the  Queen  to  remedy  matters  by  effecting  her 
marriage,  as  he  said  she  wished  to  do,  taking  that  as  an  excuse  for 
proroguing  the  Parliament  for  six  months,  until  it  was  seen  what 
could  be  done  about  the  marriage.  If  she  preferred  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  she  should  pledge  her  word  to  some  of  the  leaders  that 
she  would  call  them  together  again,  shortly,  in  order  that  they  might 
settle  the  business  favourably,  and  do  their  duty  by  the  people, 
because  outside  the  Parliament  discussion  was  not  free.  I  believe 
the  Earl  caine  at  the  request  of  all  of  them,  as  they,  no  doubt,  wish 
to  come  well  out  of  it,  now  that  they  have  opened  up  the  question 
of  the  succession,  and  are  trying  to  maintain  their  own  reputation 
with  the  people,  and  satisfy  the  Queen  at  the  same  time.  I  told 
him  I  would  use  all  my  efforts,  as  the  matter  was  so  important,  both 
for  the  Queen  and  the  country,  that  a  right  solution  should  be 
arrived  at. 

After  having  told  the  Queen  what  your  Majesty  ordered,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  she,  with  the  confidence  she  usually  shows  in  me, 
began  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  complaining  greatly  of  all  of  them, 
and  particularly  of  Leicester.  She  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
such  ingratitude  from  him,  after  she  had  shown  him  so  much  kind- 
ness and  favour,  that  even  her  honour  had  suffered  for  the  sake  of 
honouring  him.  She  was  glad,  however,  of  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  sending  him  away,  and  the  Archduke  might  now  be  quite  free 
from  suspicion. 

She  also  complained  greatly  of  Sussex,  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
saying  that  they  had  abandoned  her,  and  were  all  against  her  but 
the  Treasurer,  which  had  so  angered  her  that  she  had  railed  at 
tliem.  Since  then,  however,  they  had  asked  permission  to  speak  to 
her,  which  she  would  grant,  on  condition  that  one,  or  two  at  most, 
only,  came,  and  when  Parliament  was  ended,  which  she  thought  to 
dissolve  soon,  she  would  well  punish  the  others. 

I  told  her  she  had  done  wisely  in  consenting  to  listen  to  them, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  do  so  one  by  one,  so  that  she  might  get 
at  their  opinions  more  freely,  and  even  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  persuading  them.  Since  they  had  been  assured  of  her  intention 
to  marry,  she  should  so  order  things  that  they  might  be  convinced 
of  her  sincerity  in  this,  and  in  order  to  tranquillize  them  it  would 
be  well  to  close  Parliament  for  some  time,  giving  them  to  under- 
stand that  it  should  only  be  suspended  long  enough  to  resolve  about 
the  marriage,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  were  separated,  she  could  do 
as  she  liked.  She  said  she  though^  well  of  this,  but  if  she  did  not 
dissolve  Parliament,  but  only  prorogued  it,  the  laws  of  the  country 
would  not  allow  her  to  punish  them.  When  I  pointed  out  to  her 
that   she   might   satisfy  them  with  the  assurance  that  she  would 
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summon  another  Parliament  Hhortly  if  the  marriage  were  not 
effected,  she  approved  of  this  although  she  seemed  to  think  it  an 
affront  to  her  dignity  to  adopt  any  compromise.  I  tried  to 
persuade  her  that  she  lost  nothing  with  the  people  by  so  doing, 
and  it  was  better  not  to  let  them  be  dissatisfied,  but  to  adopt 
some  such  honest  measure  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  We 
conversed  much  upon  this  subject,  and  I  tried  to  pacify  her. 
Altliough  she  did  not  distinctly  say  she  would  do  as  I  recom- 
mended, she  said  so  in  eti'ect,  and  promised  to  listen  to  them  one 
by  one,  and  in  this  way  she  has  now  been  reconciled  to  them. 
The  next  day  Cecil  sent  to  me  to  say  that  the  Queen  had  given 
orders  to  this  effect,  and  said  that  she  had  been  pacified  by  my 
advice,  and  he  thanked  me  greatly  for  it. 

She  dissembles,  but  she  is  still  very  angry  with  them,  and  they 
remain  dissatisfied. 

She  is  greatly  incensed  with  her  bishops,  and  on  this  point  I 
helped  her,  although  very  cautiously  that  it  might  not  look  like 
bias,  pointing  out  to  her  how  ungrateful  they  are.  She  does  not 
like  them,  although  she  pretends  to,  but  she  is  not  deceived. 

Thirty  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  and  sixty  of  the  Lower 
have  been  deputed  to  discuss  the  action  that  is  to  be  taken  with 
the  Queen  in  the  questions  of  marriage  and  the  succession.  They 
met  together  on  the  2nd  instant,  Saturday,  but  did  not  decide  any- 
thing. They  say  they  will  do  so  to-day,  Monday.  If  anything  is 
heard  before  the  courier  leaves,  I  will  advise.  Cecil  sends  to  say 
he  is  sure  everything  will  be  favourably  settled.  I  myself  believe 
that  the  Queen  will  give  them  fair  words,  with  regard  to  the 
marriage,  and  will  deter  the  succession  for  a  future  time,  and  the 
whole  matter  will  thus  be  quieted  for  the  present. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  Queen  had  summoned  Captain 
Hawkins,  respecting  the  ships  which  he  had  ready  to  send  to  Guinea 
and  the  Indies.  He  came  and  was  ordered,  as  also  was  the  other 
man  they  call  Tenar,  not  to  go  to  the  places  prohibited  by  your 
Majesty  under  grave  penalties,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  was 
directed  to  treat  in  the  same  way  the  others  who  might  wish  to 
make  a  similar  voyage.  There  were  different  opinions  in  the 
Council  about  it,  but  the  Queen  ordered  it.  It  is  very  important, 
and  if  your  Majesty  thinks  well  it  might  be  advisable  to  say  a  word 
to  the  Queen's  Ambassador  expressing  thanks  for  her  action  in  the 
matter. 

News  arrived  here  six  days  ago  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was 
dead  or  dying.  This  was  brought  by  a  courier  who  was  going  to 
France  with  the  intelligence.  On  the  1st  inst.  another  arrived 
advising  her  improvement.  God  give  her  health,  for  this  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  at  such  a  time.  Her  child  has  also  been  ill, 
but  is  now  better.  The  Queen  had  made  her  will,  leaving  the 
prince  in  charge  of  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Murray,  to  whom  also 
was  entrusted  the  principal  part  of  the  Government,  jointly  with 
the  Council,  and  she  enjoined  them  all  to  make  no  changes  in 
religion,  but  to  let  all  people  live  freely  in  accordance  with  their 
conscience,  as  she  had  ordered.  There  has  been  no  news  since. 
If  she  die,  I  feel  sure  that  her   recommendation   with  regard  to 
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religion  will  not  be  observed.  She  commended  her  child  greatly 
to  this  Queen.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  her  husband,  and  it 
is  not  known  whether  he  has  seen  her. 

Since  closing  the  above,  I  have  heard  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland's 
illness  is  a  female  complaint,  which  is  called  "  Mai  de  madre," 
although  it  was  stated  to  be  a  pain  in  the  side. 

11  Nov.    389.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  members  of  Parliament  who  had  met,  as  I  wrote  your  Majesty 
on  the  4ih  inst.,  resolved  the  same  day  to  petition  the  Queen  by 
common  consent  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  the  succession.  She 
summoned  them  the  next  day  to  give  them  her  reply,  and  made 
them  a  long  speech,  pointing  out  the  dangers  that  might  result 
therefrom  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  country.  This  she  enforced 
by  examples,  and  said  she  was  not  surprised  at  tlie  members  of  the 
Lower  Chamber  treating  this  matter  like  inexperienced  schoolboys 
instead  of  as  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  but  she  marvelled 
greatly  that  the  lords  had  concurred  and  joined  them  in  such  action. 
There  were  some  of  these  lords,  that  when  her  sister  was  Queen 
came  to  her  and  offered  help,  urging  her  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
crown  during  her  sister's  life,  and  it  might  well  be  understood  that 
if  her  successor  were  nominated  there  would  be  no  lack  of  people  to 
go  on  a  similar  errand  to  her  to  disturb  the  common  peace,  and  if  it 
was  necessary  she  would  say  who  these  men  were.  Then  turning  to 
the  Bishops  who  were  present,  she  said,  "  And  you  doctors,"  (she 
did  not  call  them  Bishops)  "  who  are  so  fond  of  making  speeches  on 
"  this  subject,  whilst  some  of  you  dared  to  say  in  past  times,  that 
"  the  Queen,  my  sister,  and  I  were  bastards,  it  would  be  much  better 
"  if  you  looked  after  your  own  reformation,  and  gave  a  good  example 
"  in  your  own  lives  and  families,  instead  of  interfering  in  such 
"  matters  as  this.  The  lords  in  Parliament  ought  to  have  shown 
"  you  this,  but  since  tdey  have  not  done  so,  I  will  do  it  myself  I 
"  might  well  excuse  myself  from  marrying  in  the  face  of  pressure 
"  from  all  of  you,  but  having  in  view  the  good  of  the  country,  I  am 
"  determined  to  marry.  It  will  be,  however,  with  someone  who 
"  will  not  please  you,  which  has  been  partly  my  reason  for  avoiding 
"  it  hitherto,  but  I  will  refrain  no  longer.  Those  who  have  shown 
"  most  anxiety  that  I  should  marry,  have  helped  me  but  little  to  do 
"  so  now,  because  the  man  who  is  to  be  my  husband  is  a  foreigner, 
"  and  will  not  think  himself  very  safe  in  your  hands,  if  J,  your 
"  lawful  Queen,  am  to  be  so  thwarted,  and  I  will  not  put  up  with 
"  it."  The  speech  was  a  long  one,  but  this  was  the  substance  of  it 
gathered  from  a  person  who  was  present,  and  tlie  Queen  herself,  who 
gave  me  a  very  detailed  account  of  all  that  had  passed,  thanking  me 
at  the  same  time  for  the  attachment  I  had  shown  to  her  at  this 
juncture,  and  swearing  she  would  never  forget  it.  I  replied  that  I 
merited  no  thanks  for  doing  what  your  Majesty  had  expressly 
ordered  me  to  do,  and  that  I  should  serve  her  with  as  much  zeal 
as  I  would  my  own  master.  She  thanked  me  again  very  warmly 
for  the  kindness  your  Majesty  has  shown,  which  she  returned  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  and  good  wishes. 
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She  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  earl  of  Leicester  who  has  been  ill, 
and  what  he  had  said  about  these  affairs.  I  told  her  I  had  not  seen 
him,  because  whilst  he  was  not  in  her  good  favour,  much  as  I  liked 
him  and  the  other  lords,  I  thought  it  my  duty  that  she  should  know 
that  as  your  Majesty's  minister,  I  was  only  attached  to  lier. 

She  told  me  that  many  of  them  bad  asked  pardon,  saying  they 
had  no  intention  of  offending  her,  but  rather  of  serving  her,  seeing 
that  the  members  of  lier  Council  who  had  spoken  first,  had  requested 
that  the  matter  of  the  succession  should  be  taken  in  hand,  but  that 
they  are  quite  willing  to  conform  to  her  will.  I  told  her  I  under- 
stood that  the  members  of  the  Lower  House,  notwithstanding  the 
answer  given  to  them,  again  wanted  to  bring  up  the  matter,  and  I 
was  surprised  at  the  rashness  and  insolence  they  exhibited,  and  how 
fond  they  were  of  their  liberty,  without  thinking  of  the  obedience 
due  to  their  Sovereign.  She  is  fully  alive  to  this,  but  I  always 
remind  her  of  it  on  every  occasion.  She  sometimes  calls  them  the 
Protestant  gentlemen.  She  said  that  I  was  right,  but  she  had  sent 
them  an  order  not  to  discuss  the  matter  under  pain  of  punishment 
for  disobedience,  and  that  all  had  now  obeyed.  Cecil  told  me  that 
the  Queen  could  not  avoid  doing  this,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  bridle  the  insolence  of  these  heretics. 

She  spoke  at  length  to  me  about  the  Archduke's  match.  News 
arrived  here  that  he  was  killed  in  a  battle,  which  they  said,  the 
Emperor  had  fought  with  the  Turk,  of  so  bloody  a  character,  that 
although  the  Emperor  had  conquered,  he  has  lost  many  troops,  and 
amongst  them  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  This 
came  from  so  many  quarters  that  it  caused  some  anxiety,  although 
the  truth  was  soon  known,  as  I  had  a  letter  from  Chantonnay, 
wi'itten  on  the  field  two  days  after  the  date  of  this  fiction.  The 
Queen  told  me  that  the  false  news  had  obtained  more  credit  from 
the  fact  that  she,  without  knowing  anything  of  it,  had  by  chance 
dressed  in  black,  which  they  thought  was  for  mourning.  I  have 
repeated  this  to  make  clear  the  present  position  with  regard  to  this 
marriage. 

I  asked  the  Queen  if  she  had  appointed  anyone  to  send  to  the 
Emperor.  She  said  that  she  should  send  the  earl  of  Sussex,  although 
she  was  not  quite  decided.  She  had  not  liked  to  send  before,  in 
order  not  to  trouble  the  Emperor  when  he  was  in  the  field,  but 
would  do  so  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  Cecil  afterwards  confirmed 
this.  No  one  could  go  more  fittingly  than  Sussex,  if  anything  is  to 
be  done  in  the  business,  but  I  now  only  believe  what  I  see. 

The  Queen  of  Scotland  is  well.  Her  husband  has  been  to  visit 
her  and  has  returned.  This  Queen  lias  sent  to  visit  her,  and  written 
a  long  letter  in  her  own  hand.  Three  days  ago  the  earl  of  Bedford 
left  to  go  to  the  christening,  and  takes  with  him  some  of  the  Queen's 
gentlemen,  of  the  stedfast  ones,  besides  his  own.  The  one  idea  in 
the  choice  of  these  courtiers  was,  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  a 
Catholic,  and  of  course  there  is  no  doubt  about  Bedford's  men.  A 
gentleman  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  named  Somers,  accompanies  him 
and  takes  the  font,  which  I  said  was  to  be  sent  for  the  ceremony. 
It  is  of  gold  and  handsomely  made.    There  is  no  news  of  the  coming 
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of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  representative.     He  no  doubt  went  by  sea 
from  Zealand. 

The  petition  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Protestant  Bishops 
respecting  their  confirmation,  passed  the  Lower  Chamber  without 
opposition.  In  the  Upper  Chamber  there  were  eleven  votes  against 
it,  but  it  was  passed  with  the  proviso  that  only  the  acts  which  they 
had  done  in  the  discharge  of  their  office  were  confirmed,  excepting, 
however,  all  matters  relating  to  life  or  property. 

The  exception  with  regard  to  matters  affecting  life  is  explained 
by  the  oath  they  demanded  from  Bonner,  the  good  bishop  of  London, 
and  others,  and  they  say  that  this  was  the  principal  reason  why 
they  asked  for  a  confirmation,  although  they  gave  out  that  it  was 
for  other  reasons.  They  are  sorry  that  an  exception  has  been  made 
as  to  their  actions  with  regard  to  temporal  property,  as  no  definition 
has  been  given  as  to  what  property  is  especially  referred  to,  and  as 
they  have  not  dealt  fairly  with  their  Church  properties,  they  suspect 
that  this  is  an  attempt  to  bring  them  to  book  in  the  matter.  This 
is  not  the  case  however,  as  I  understand  the  intention  is  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  temporal  goods  by  those  who  refuse  the  oath.  The 
difficulty  has  been  referred  to  the  lawyers,  and  if  they  decide  against 
the  Bishops,  the  latter  will  request  a  fresh  declaration  from  Parlia- 
ment, which  it  is  believed  the  Upper  House  will  not  give,  as  the 
wording  of  the  clause  has  been  fixed,  and  they  do  not  usually  alt«r 
what  has  already  passed  the  House. 

The  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  was  opposed  entirely  by  the  earls  of 
Sussex,  Northumberland,  Westmorland,  Exeter,  Montague,  and  Lords 
Morley,  Morden,  Dudley,  Windsor,  Darcy,  and  Ci"omwell.  Sussex 
spoke  very  well  on  the  subject,  but  the  matter  was  not  properly 
managed,  as  the  Bishops  themselves  were  present,  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  in  the  discussion  of  their  own  aftaiis,  and  their 
presence  no  doubt  influenced  votes.  There  are  28  of  them,  and  35 
lords.  The  Queen  is  being  pressed  not  to  assent  to  the  Bill.  She 
told  me  that  she  would  assent  to  what  was  just  and  honest,  and 
would  not  permit  anything  wrong.  The  ultimate  resolution  of 
Parliament  will  soon  be  known. 

Last  night  a  paper  was  thrown  down  in  the  presence  chamber, 
containing  in  substance  that  Parliament  had  discussed  the  succession 
as  it  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  that  if  the 
Queen  did  not  consent  to  the  discussion,  she  would  see  some  things 
she  would  not  like. 

From  Ireland,  they  say,  that  Randolph  was  with  600  men  on  the 
frontier,  but  that  nothing  would  be  done  as  O'Neil  had  retired  to 
his  mountains. — London,  11th  November  1566. 

13  Nov.    390.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  11th  inst.  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  giving  an  account  of 
things  here  and  what  had  been  done  in  Parliament.  The  Queen, 
seeing  that  they  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  discussion  about 
the  succession,  sent  them  an  order  not  to  do  so,  but  as  after  the 
order  was  written,  it  was  understood  that  the  members  thought  that 
during  the  sittings  they  had  full  liberty  to  treat  upon  matters 
beneficial  to  the  country,  they  have  greatly  resented  the  order,  and 
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I  am  told  that  the  Council  have  used  their  efforts  with  the  Queen, 
to  allow  Parliament  to  discuss  freely  this  and  other  matters,  since 
the  confirmation  of  their  acts  rests  with  her. 

It  appears  that  they  claim  the  right  to  proceed  in  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  the  crown,  and  in  this  case,  although  the  Scotch 
Queen  has  a  large  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  thought  that 
Catharine  would  have  nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the  Lower 
Chamber  on  her  side.  It  seems  therefore,  that  everything  tends  to 
disturbance,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  matter  will  be  carried 
forward. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  in  tlie  same  letter,  that  the  Queen  is 
apparently  better  disposed  towards  the  Archduke's  business,  and 
says  she  will  despatch  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  the  Emperor  in  seven  or 
eight  days. 

I  received  to-day  a  letter  dated  the  1st  inst.,  from  the  queen  of 
Scotland  by  one  of  her  servants  who  is  on  his  way  to  France  and 
Rome.  He  has  been  instructed  to  tell  me  that  the  Queen  had  heard 
tliat  her  husband  had  written  to  your  Majesty,  the  Pope,  the  king 
of  France  and  Cardinal  Lorraine,  that  she  was  dubious  in  the  faith, 
and  asked  me  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  as  regards  religion  she 
will  never  with  God's  lielp  fail  to  uphold  it  with  all  the  fervour  and 
constancy  which  tlie  Roman  Catholic  christian  religion  demands. 
That  in  the  religion  in  which  she  was  born  and  bred  she  will  remain 
for  ever,  even  though  it  may  entail  the  loss  of  her  crown  and  life, 
and  she  will  postpone  all  things  for  its  benefit.  Although  she  has 
instructed  this  man  to  assure  me  verbally  in  the  matter  of  the  King 
her  husband,  she  has  in  addition,  written  to  me  as  regards  her 
steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and  her  servant  has  shown  me  signed  by 
the  hand  of  the  Queen,  his  instructions  in  this  respect,  and  has 
himself  confirmed  it  as  an  eye-witness,  saying  that  when  she  was 
supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  death,  she  had  fulfilled  all  the  holy 
duties  that  the  Catholic  Church  enjoins.  She  had  confessed,  bad 
had  Mass  said  before  her  by  her  almoner,  that  she  might  adore  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  since  her  constant  vomitings  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  receive  it  herself,  she  had  demanded  extreme  unction  with 
pious  devotion,  although  it  was  not  necessary  to  administer  it,  and  I 
believe  from  all  that  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  Queen,  she  is  as 
faithful  in  religion  as  she  professes  to  be.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
difiicalt  to  believe  that  her  husband  should  have  taken  such  a 
course,  and  it  must  be  some  French  device  to  sow  discord.  They 
are  a  strange  people.  This  man  bears  the  Queen's  order  with 
consent  of  her  lords  for  a  Nuncio  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  to  assure 
the  Pope  that  the  Prince  -wiU  be*  baptised  in  the  Roman  Church. — 
London,  13th  November  1566. 

16  Nov.    391.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  13th,  I  wrote  ypur  Majesty  by  a  courier  on  his  way  to 
France,  but  as  I  do  not  know  whether  Don  Frances  has  received  the 
letter,  I  send  copy  thereof  herewith.  The  Queen  having  seen  that 
Parliament  persisted  in  discussing  the  succession,  notwithstanding 
her  orders,  gave  them  a  second  intimation  not  to  do  so.  The  Lower 
Chamber  appointed  thirty  more  members  to  consider  what  course 
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should   be  taken  in  the  matter,  but   no  resolution   has  yet   been 
arrived  at. — London,  16th  November  1566. 

25  Nov.    392.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Notwithstanding  the  Queen's  orders  to  Parliament,  respecting 
their  discussion  of  the  succession,  and  a  more  recent  order  that  they 
should  not  even  discuss  her  prohibitions,  or  enquire  as  to  whether 
they  were  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  they  have 
nevertheless  been  discussing  this  last  prohibition,  although  it  was 
thought  they  would  not  do  so.  I  am  told  that  the  insolence  of  these 
heretics,  and  their  hankering  after  liberty  in  everything,  is  greatly 
disgusting  the  Queen,  and  some  people  think  that  the  pertinacity  of 
Parliament  in  insisting  on  dealing  with  these  matters  will  lead  to 
disturbance,  but  as  changes  here  are  so  continual,  nothing  can  be 
said  for  certain,  although  appearances  certainly  tend  to  trouble. 

I  send  to  ask  secretary  Cecil  what  the  Queen  was  doing  about 
sending  to  the  Emperor.  He  answered  that  the  earl  of  Sussex  had 
been  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  voyage.  To  judge 
from  appearances,  the  lords  in  the  Upper  House  are  united,  and  no 
difference  of  opinion  is  known  to  exist. 

Frona  Ireland  there  is  nothing  fresh  of  importance.  The  queen 
of  Scotland  came  lately  to  visit  the  English  frontier.  She  is  well. 
Last  night,  one  of  her  courtiers  arrived  here,  and  brings  news  that 
the  King  is  with  his  father,  and  is  still  on  bad  terms  with  the 
Queen,  all  else  being  harmonious.  The  12th  proximo  has  been 
fixed  for  the  christening  of  the  Prince,  but  no  news  has  been 
received  of  anyone  to  repiesent  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Queen 
sent  to  Parliament  to-day,  saying,  that  notwithstanding  the  orders 
she  had  given  for  them  not  to  discuss  the  succession,  it  was  not  her 
intention  to  deprive  them  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  conferred  by 
their  privileges.  It  is  believed  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
that  they  shall  refrain  from  further  considering  the  succession,  and 
will  content  themselves  with  vindicating  the  freedom  of  Parliamen- 
tary discussion. 

I  have  received  letters  from  Cecilia,  sister  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  her  husband,  on  certain  private  business 
they  left  with  me  here,  and  enclosing  a  letter  to  your  Majesty. 
They  offer  service  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  in  Flanders.  I 
reply  fairly,  both  in  view  of  eventualities,  and  because  they  are  such 
near  neighbours  to  the  States,  although,  I  believe  the  Margrave  is 
not  a  Catholic,  as  his  elder  brother  is,  nor  even  so  good  a  courtier 
as  he  might  be,  as  his  letter  shows.  He  means  well,  apparently 
however,  which  is  the  thing  to  be  considered  in  Germany. — London, 
25th  November  1566. 

2  Dec.      393.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  was  with  the  Queen  yesterday,  and  she  expresed  her  great 
pleasure  at  the  coming  of  your  Majesty  to  Flanders,  saying  how 
glad  she  should  be  to  entertain  you  here.  After  thanking  her,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of   expressing  your  Majesty's  gratification  at 
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her  condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  sectaries  in  Flanders.  She 
was  glad  of  this,  and  again  confirmed  her  deprecation  of  the 
business. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  orders  given  by  her  that  Parliament 
should  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  succession,  no  more  has  been 
said  upon  the  matter,  except  that  one  member  said  something 
derogatory  about  the  queen  of  Scotland,  of  which  Melvin  complained 
to  the  Queen,  and  she  promised  to  punish  him,  and  make  him  with- 
draw it  as  soon  as  supplies  were  voted.  The  grants  Lave  now  been 
made  but  to  a  smaller  extent  than  was  proposed.  The  Queen  asked 
for  300,000^  English  money,  in  three  instalments,  and  they  have 
voted  200,000L  in  two  instalments.  Both  houses  have  agreed  to 
ask  the  Queen  to  fix  a  time  for  her  marriage.  She  says  that  they 
are  now  only  discussing  how  they  shall  ask  her  pardon  for  the 
annoyance  they  had  given  her  in  the  matter  of  the  succession  and 
she  says  she  will  forgive  them  all,  except  one,  who  in  most  in  fault. 
She  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  what  the  Catholics  had  done,  and 
sorrow  for  their  trouble,  as  she  calls  it,  and  has  again  thanked  me 
for  the  part  I  had  taken.  When  I  said  that  I  could  not  have  done 
otherwise  in  fulfilment  of  your  Majesty's  order  to  serve  her  in  all 
things,  she  said,  that  before  Christmas,  when  Parliament  was  closed, 
she  must  have  a  long  talk  with  me  on  many  matters. 

She  tells  me  without  hesitation  that  she  will  marry,  but  her 
counsellors  who  desire  it  do  not  lielieve  her.  When  Parliament 
rises,  which  is  expected  in  a  week,  I  am  assui'ed  that  the  earl  of 
Sussex  will  go  to  visit  the  Emperor.  Count  Oliver  de  Arcos  starts 
for  Vienna  to-day,  and  Las  taken  leave  of  me.  When  the  Queen 
spoke  of  his  journey,  she  mentioned  that  of  the  earl  of  Sussex's 
also,  but  I  believe  Arcos  is  only  going  for  his  private  affairs. 

They  write  from  Ireland  that  there  has  been  an  encounter  between 
John  O'Neil  and  Colonel  Randolph,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 
They  published  yesterday  that  Randolph's  troops  routed  O'Neil,  and 
pursued  him  for  three  days,  O'Neil  losing  400  men,  and  Randolph 
being  the  only  man  killed  on  the  English  side.  This  is  not  true 
according  to  people  who  have  come  from  there,  but  that  several 
died  on  both  sides,  O'Neil  not  losing  more  than  forty  men.  They 
only  had  two  good  soldiers  here  who  understood  war,  and  now  that 
Randolph  is  dead,  the  only  one  left  is  Crofts*-  The  Catholics  are 
sorry  for  Randolph's  death,  and  with  reason,  as  he  was  a  faithful 
one.     He  went  on  this  expedition  greatly  against  his  will. 

Nothing  new  from  Scotland.  The  Queen  well.  All  is  quiet,  and 
harmony  exists  between  the  Catholics  and  others.  The  King  is 
with  his  father. 

The  Queen  still  complains  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  but  she  tells 
me  that  she  thinks  he  acted  for  the  best,  and  that  he  was  deceived. 
She  is  quite  certain  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  for  hers,  and  that 
if  one  of  them  had  to  die,  he  would  willingly  be  the  one.  She  also 
gives  credit  to  the  others  for  good  intention.^.  I  think  all  will  be 
arranged,  and  that  Leicester  is  in  no  danger,  and  that  the  succession 
will  not  now  be  further  discussed. 

•  Sir  James  Crofts, 
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The  Grand  Commander  of  Castille  has  written  me  that  the  Pope, 
speaking  of  this  Queen,  had  said  that  some  persons  assured  him  that 
she  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Catholic  religion,  but  dared  not 
show  it  in  consequence  of  the  sentence  pronounced  in  Eome  in  favour 
of  Queen  Katharine,  but  that  if  she  wished  to  reform,  he  would 
legitiuiise  her,  and  if  necessary,  again  invest  her  with  the  kingdom. 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  believe  slie  was  a  Catholic,  although 
sometimes  she  shows  signs  of  it,  which  come  to  nothing  next  day, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  all  trickery,  but  if  a  good  opportunity  offered,  I 
would  cautiously  introduce  the  matter.  This  I  have  begun  t  j  do  by 
saying  that  they  write  me  that  the  Pope  held  her  person  and  virtues 
in  high  esteem,  and  there  was  nothing  however  difficult  which  he 
could  do  for  her  which  he  would  refuse.  She  said  that  certain 
Italians  wrote  her  to  the  same  effect,  and  she  was  much  obliged. 
She  seemed  pleased  with  the  conversation,  and  praised  the  good  and 
pious  character  of  the  Pope,  and  then  said,  laughing,  she  thought  he 
and  she  would  get  married.  I  will  earnestly  do  my  best  for  tlie 
match,  but  I  have  little  confidence  in  her  unless  God  himself  does  it 
all. — London,  2nd  December  1.566. 

3  Dec.     394.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

All  your  letters  from  the  15th  July  to  the  6th  December  have 
been  received,  and  we  note  all  you  say  about  affairs  in  Flanders, 
and  the  expressions  of  that  Queen  with  regard  to  them.  I  have 
been  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear  this,  and  the  prudent  manner  in 
which  3'ou  have  conducted  the  business,  thanking  you  for  all  your 
diligence  and  care.  The  Queen's  pleasure  at  the  news  of  my  wife's 
confinement,  I  can  well  understand,  seeing  our  good  friendship, 
and'  my  brotherly  interest  in  her  affairs.  I  thank  her  for  her 
sympathy  for  my  wife's  subsequent  grave  illness,  and  you  will  tell 
her,  now,  that,  thank  God,  she  is  free  from  her  malady,  and 
sufficiently  well  to  leave  for  Madrid. — Endorsed  3rd  December  1566. 

7  Dec.     395.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

After  Parliament  had  voted  supplies  to  the  Queen,  no  more 
discussion  occurred  with  regai'd  to  the  succession,  although  it  was 
proposed  to  express  that  the  grants  had  been  made  by  Parliament, 
having  in  view  that  the  Queen  had  voluntarily  undertaken  to  marry 
within  a  certain  time,  and  that  if  the  marriage  did  not  take  place, 
she  would  undertake  the  consideration  of  the  succession.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  Queen  will  not  consent  to  this  addition 
nor  will  Parliament  press  her  as  was  thought.  It  is  true  that  the 
matter  is  not  quite  ended,  but  it  is  believed  now  that  the  Queen  will 
have  her  way.  It  is  not  known  whether  Parliament  will  be  dissolved 
entirely,  or  prorogued.  They  are  now  discussing  certain  matters 
respecting  the  Government  of  the  country,  and  these  men  they  call 
bishops  meet  apart  to  discuss  their  errors  in  oi'der  to  get  a  confirma- 
tion for  their  acts  from  Parliament.  The  Queen  is  well,  as  is  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  where  everything  is  tranquil.  The  baptism  of 
her  son,  as  I  wrote,  will  take  place  on  the  12th,  although  the  duke 
of  Savoy's  proxy  has  not  arrived,  if  he  has  not  gone  by  sea  direct; 
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I  am  told  that  this  Queen  gives  great  hopes  of  her  marriage  with 
the  Archduke,  and  the  queen  of  Scotland's  representative  here,  begins 
to  fear  it,  thinking  that  it  may  e'libarrass  his  mistress's  interests. 

The  harmony  which  existed  lately  between  the  nobles  here  is 
beginning  to  cool,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  soon  return  to  their 
disputes  and  enmity. — London,  7th  December  1566. 

16  Dec.    396.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Melvin,*  the  queen  of  Scotland's  gentleman  here,  left  yesterday 
to  be  present  in  Scotland  at  the  negotiations  to  be  carried  on  there 
by  him,  and  the  earl  of  Bedford  representing  this  Queen  after  the 
prince's  baptism  which  had  been  deferred  until  yesterday.  I  under- 
stand the  proposal  is  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  renounces  her 
claims  to  this  crown  during  the  life  of  the  Queen  and  her  issue, 
which  has  been  discussed  before.  It  is  believed  that  the  queen  of 
Scotland  will  not  do  this  unless  the  whole  matter  of  succession  is 
settled,  and  she  is  adopted  as  the  next  heir,  failing  this  Queen  and 
her  issue.  I  have  sent  to  tell  Melvin  that  in  case  the  Queen  will  not 
agree  to  the  necessary  conditions  for  securing  his  mistress's  interest^, 
he  should  not  on  any  account  break  off  the  negotiations,  but  should 
delay  them,  and  give  this  Queen  to  undei-stand  that  there  is  every 
desire  to  fall  in  with  her  wishes,  until  the  time  arrives  when  he  can 
see  more  clfaily  what  should  be  done.  He  is  also  going  because 
they  have  advised  him  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  has  secretly  sent 
an  envoy  to  Scotland,  and  also  because  it  is  asserted  tfiat  certain 
Scotsmen  are  going  to  the  aid  of  John  O'Neil,  and  if  this  be  true, 
he  would  rather  be  in  Scotland  than  here,  and  he  has  this  Queen's 
promise  that  Parliament  shall  not  discuss  the  succession  or  anything 
in  prejudice  to  his  mistreis's  rights,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  treat 
upon  the  mattei',  his  mistress  shall  be  advised  in  order  that  she  may 
be  represented. 

The  Queen  is  much  annoyed  at  a  book  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Scotchman,  and  printed  in  France  with  the  King's 
sanction,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  rights  of  the  prince  of  Scotland 
to  this  succession. f  She  excused  herself  by  assuring  me  that  she 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  book,  and  the  Council  have 
spoken  about  the  matter  to  the  French  Ambassador,  complaining 
greatly  that  it  should  have  been  printed  under  privilege  of  Ids  King. 
He  replied  that  he  would  inform  his  King  of  it,  as  he  has  done  and 
tells  me  that  the  printer  is  in  prison.  These  people  have  made  more 
of  the  matter  than  it  deserves :  the  book  will  be  prohibited  by 
public  crier,  and  the  queen  of  Scotland  has  requested  that  the 
proclamation  should  state  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  her 
consent :  it  is  true  that  her  rights  are  not  very  tenderly  treated. 
Lord  Paget  asserted  in  a  Parliament  held  when  your  Majesty  was 
here  that  the  will  by  which  King  Henry  the  father  of  the  Queen 
appoints  as  his  heir,  after  his  own  children  Frances,  the  mother  of 
J  ane  and  Catharine  had  not  been  signed  by  his  own  hand,  and  was 


*  Sir  Bobert  MelTil. 

t  The  book  was  written  by  Patrick  Adamson,  a  Scotch  refugee  in  Paris,  afterwards 
arohbishop  of  St.  Aftdreive; 
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consequently  invalid,  and  without  force  as  regards  the  appointment 
of  Frances  and  her  heirs  as  successors  because  Parliament  ordered 
that  the  successors  after  the  King's  children  should  be  those 
appointed  by  his  will  signed  with  his  own  hand.  On  account  of 
this  the  queen  of  Scotland  has  asked  the  Queen  to  have  some  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  will  examined  in  support  of  her  claims  inasmuch 
as  the  document  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Parlia- 
ment. This  the  Queen  has  promised  shall  be  done  after  Parliament 
closes,  and  that  the  words  used  by  some  of  the  members  against  the 
queen  of  Scotland's  rights  shall  be  retracted.  It  is  not  known  yet 
if  Parliament  will  be  ended  or  prorogued.  It  would  be  much  better 
for  the  queen  of  Scotland  that  it  should  be  dissolved,  as  the  members 
of  the  Commons  are,  as  I  have  said  nearly  all  heretics  and  adhei'ents 
of  Catharine,  and  if  Parliament  is  prorogued,  the  same  members 
will  continue,  whilst  if  it  be  dissolved  new  ones  will  be  chosen,  who 
in  any  case  must  be  better  than  the  present  ones,  as  these  are  the 
worst  that  can  be  found.  Melvin  quite  understands  this,  and  that 
if  the  appointment  of  a  successor  were  left  in  their  liands  his 
mistress  would  come  out  badly.  He  has  assured  me  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  my  assistance  in  advising  the  Queen  not  to  appoint  a 
successor  they  would  have  brought  her  round  to  their  views,  as  she 
herself  has  told  me.  He  is  therefore  deeply  obliged  for  what  I  have 
done,  which  has  upset  an  artful  plot  in  favour  of  Catharine. 

Melvin  tells  me  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  wi-ote  to  Cardinal 
Lorraine,  saying  that  she  had  friends  in  this  country  who  would 
help  her  to  her  rights,  and  he  answered  her  persuading  her  not  to 
treat  of  such  matters  as  these.  The  Ambassador  of  the  king  of 
France  arrived  in  Scotland  immediately  afterwards,  and  placed 
special  stress  also  upon  this,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the 
French  will  try  to  prevent  a  union  of  these  two  crowns.  He  says 
that  on  his  saying  to  this  Queen  that  he  understood  that  Catharine 
was  being  supported  by  the  French  with  this  object,  the  Queen  had 
said  that  she  believed  it,  but  it  was  most  likely  the  Admiral  and  his 
colleagues,  although  it  was  quite  true  that  the  Ambaf^sadorof  France 
had  informed  her  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  friends  here,  and 
warned  her  against  any  movement  they  might  make,  whereby  he 
(Melvil)  clearly  saw  their  machinations,  and  the  need  of  his  mistress 
to  guard  against  them. 

The  king  of  Scotland  joined  the  Queen  three  weeks  ago  and  they 
now  live  together.  Although  it  seems  she  will  not  soon  forget  her 
anger  at  the  King's  share  of  past  events,  it  is  thought  that  time, 
and  the  King's  determination  to  please  her,  will  do  much  to  recon- 
cile them,  and  Melvin  asks  me  to  persuade  his  Queen  to  this  end 
as  I  have  always  done,  it  being  so  important.  I  have  written  to 
her  with  all  due  respect,  as  I  understand  she  is  somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  the  idea  that  certain  people  here  like  her  for  other 
reasons  than  personal  ones. 

Melvin  is  pleased  at  the  large  party  the  queen  of  Scotland  has 
here,  and  he  takes  with  him  the  signatures  of  over  a  hundred 
important  people  who  offer  to  aid  her  cause. 
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Count  Oliver  de  Arcos,  who  was  leaving  for  Vienna,  is  now 
waiting  to  accompany  those  who  are  being  sent  by  the  Queen,  as  she 
tells  me. 

It  was  thought  that  this  Parliament  had  finished,  but  they  defer 
their  separation  from  day  to  day,  and  they  are  now  proposing 
religious  alterations  to  enable  these  heretic  bishops  and  others  who 
think  like  them  to  forward  their  evil  designs,  and  establish  their 
heresies,  leaving  out  of  account  the  good  people  of  this  country  who 
think  otherwise,  and  signifying  that  it  is  advisable  that  all  people 
of  the  country  should  profess  the  same  opinion.  This  proposal, 
confirmed  by  Parliament,  is  to  be  obeyed  under  grave  penalties,  and 
the  Catholics  are  in  great  trouble,  as  they  think  it  is  only  another 
way  to  molest  them,  and  place  them  in  greater  straits  than  they  are 
now.  They  ask  me  to  urge  the  Queen  not  to  give  her  assent  to 
what  the  Parliament  may  adopt  in  this  respect,  as  they  fear  that  it 
will  be  passed  bj'-  a  large  majority.  The  clauses  of  the  proposal  are 
not  only  written,  but  they  are  printed  before  the  matter  has  besn 
discussed. 

I  was  with  the  Queen  yesterday,  and  to  draw  her  out,  said 
amongst  other  things,  that  now  that  supplies  had  been  voted,  she 
should  take  means  to  close  Parliament,  as  I  thought  that  it  would 
do  nothing  but  cause  her  anno3'ance  whilst  it  was  sitting,  and  that 
she  might  be  sure  that  assemblies  of  this  sort,  could  not  fail  to  cause 
disturbance,  especially  where  the  people  have  so  much  license  to 
talk,  and  so  great  a  hankering  after  new  things,  which  often  pro- 
duced great  inconvenience.  She  said  this  was  true  and  she  would 
try  to  have  it  closed  before  Christmas,  although  the  members  had 
began  to  deal  with  religious  affairs,  which  M^ere  quite  foreign  to  their 
business. 

I  told  her  that  this  would  prove  to  her  clearly  the  bad  intentions 
of  those  who  made  proposals  like  these,  which  were  all  directed  to 
seditious  ends,  and  not  to  her  interests  or  those  of  the  country. 
I  said  that  the  kingdom  being  at  peace,  and  she  having  maintained 
herself,  so  many  years  in  the  way  she  had,  any  alteration  would  be 
au  opportunity  for  the  insolence  and  rashness  of  some  of  these 
people  to  impel  them  to  further  disturbance.  Besides  this,  the 
Pope  and  the  principal  upholders  of  the  old  religion,  in  the  hope 
that  this  country  would  settle  down  under  her  prudent  rule  in  a 
way  that  should  cause  offence  to  none,  have  not  thought  fit  to 
make  any  declaration  against  her  or  her  subjects,  but  perhaps  if 
they  saw  that  with  such  a  change  as  this,  her  country  would  stand 
entirely  separate  from  the  rest,  they  might  consider  and  take  steps 
which  they  had  not  hitherto  thought  of  doing,  and  I,  as  your 
Majesty's  minister  desiring  her  welfare  and  repose,  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  that  she  might  find  herself  in  a  troublesome  position. 

She  spoke  at  length  upon  the  matter,  and  said,  amongst  other 
things,  that  those  who  were  making  these  proposals,  said  they  were 
doing  so  in  her  interests,  and  being  unanimous,  they  would  all  defend 
her  against  her  enemies,  and  against  those  who  made  claims  against  her. 

I  replied  that  I  quite  understood  in  order  to  bring  her  round 
entirely  to  their  side  against  the  Catholics,  the  professors  of  the 
new  religion  would  try  to  frighten  her,  and  make  her  believe  that 
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she  would  be  in  danger  if  she  separated  from  them,  or  did  not  do 
exactly  as  they  wanted,  using  for  their  argument  the  sentence  that 
had  been  pronounced  in  Rome  in  favour  of  Queen  Katharine.  It 
was  certain  however,  that,  if  she  wished,  this  scruple  might  easily 
be  repaired  by  the  Pope,  who,  I  know,  desired  to  do  it.  She  being 
the  King's  daughter,  born  in  his  house,  confirmed  by  Parliament, 
iind  appointed  by  her  father  to  succeed ;  a  crowned  Queen  as  she 
was,  had  no  reason  to  fear,  but  would  have  great  friends  on  her  side. 
She  said  it  was  true  that  the  Pope  had  offered  what  I  said,  but  he 
asked  for  everything  and  left  her  nothing.  I  said  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  be  avaricious,  and  would  only  ask  what  was 
fitting,  particularly  seeing  the  character  of  the  present  Pope.  In 
any  case,  there  was  no  more  reason  now  to  make  changes  than  there 
was  before,  and  they  might  wait  until  events  showed  them  what  had 
better  be  done.  Slie  said  this  was  very  well,  but  she  thought  these 
people  feared  that  if  she  married  the  Archduke,  the  old  religion 
would  be  restored,  and  no  doubt  they  were  treating  the  matter  thus 
urgently  in  order  to  be  forearmed.  I  remarked  that  some  of  her 
council  feai-ed  rather,  that  she  would  not  marry  at  all,  to  which  she 
replied  that  what  they  feared  was  that  she  would  marry,  which 
would  suit  some  of  them  better  although  they  professed  otherwise. 
She  said  she  would  do  so,  as  she  had  said,  if  for  no  other  reason  but 
to  disappoint  them,  and  she  would  be  glad  if  anyone  would  stand 
up  in  Parliament,  and  oppose  these  religious  innovations,  as  she 
feared  that  if  they  were  passed,  such  pressure  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  her  that  she  could  not  refuse  her  assent.  This  is  so,  for 
although  they  have  voted  the  supplies,  they  have  not  yet  presented 
them  to  the  Queen,  with  the  intention  of  making  her  first  consent 
to  what  tiiey  want,  and  although  the  Commons  have  passed  the 
subsidy  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  done  so.  It  is  true  she  has 
no  reason  to  doubt  them  (the  Lords),  and  they  are  delaying  for 
the  purpose  that  I  have  mentioned.  I  said  that  her  Protestants  did 
not  like  her,  because  she  understood  them  and  because  she  was  so 
attached  to  the  Cross.  She  said  that  they  would  like  to  abolish  its 
use,  but  they  would  not  do  it.  I  have  taken  means  thus  to  convey 
to  her  what  it  is  right  she  should  know,  making  her  believe  that  I 
do  it  for  her  own  sake  alone.  God  help  her !  J  wish  I  could  have 
more  hope  of  her  welfare.  The  Queen  says  she  is  very  sorry  that 
your  Majesty  is  going  to  Flanders  by  way  of  Italy  instead  of  by 
sea,  as  she  thus  loses  the  hope  of  entertaining  you. — London, 
16th  December  1566. 

P.S. — I  thought  well  to  send  the  proposals  respecting  religion 
which  are  now  being  discussed,  that  your  Majesty  may  have  them 
considered,  but  I  am  just  infornied  that  the  Queen  has  signified  her 
wish  that  the  matter  should  not  be  discussed. 

Note. — In  the  King's  handwriting.  These  cannot  have  come, 
send  them  to  me,  and  remind  me. 

20  Dec.    397.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

Your  letters  of  4th,  21th,  and  28th,  of  September,  5th,  12th,  9th, 
and  26th  of  October,  and  4th  and  21st,  of  November  received  and 
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answered  in  this.  First  we  thank  you  for  your  great  care  and 
diligence  in  sending  us  such  detailed  news  of  events  there,  and 
enjoin  you  to  continue  the  same,  now  more  than  ever,  seeing  the 
state  of  my  Flanders  dominions  and  the  need  to  have  full  news  of 
all  that  passes.  I  see  with  gratification  what  you  say  with  respect 
to  that  Queen's  reception  of  the  news  concerning  my  health  and  my 
wife's,  and  as  to  her  pleasure  on  learning  mj-  voyage  to  Flanders. 
I  send  you  full  particulars  in  another  letter  on  this  matter  in  order 
that  you  may  convey  it  to  the  Queen.  You  will  advise  us  how  she 
takes  it. 

I  have  been  glad  to  learn  what  you  write  about  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  the  discussions  therein  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor,  and  particularly  what  had  happened  in  the 
matter  between  the  Queen  and  otiiers.  You  have  conducted  the 
business  very  prudently,  and  as  we  are  anxious  to  learn  how  it  has 
ended,  you  will  advise  us  fully  of  what  has  happened  since. 

Your  action  with  regard  to  the  preventing  of  Captain  Hawkins 
and  others  from  going  to  the  Indies  was  very  opportune,  and  you  will 
thank  the  Queen  from  me  for  complying  with  your  request,  and  say 
how  highlj'  I  esteem  this  proof  of  her  good  will.  You  will  take 
great  care  to  learn  all  you  can  oa  this  subject,  as  it  is  most  important 
that  we  should  have  news  of  these  things,  in  order  to  guard  against 
them  in  time. — Madrid,  20th  December  1566. 

23  Dec.    398.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

I  hear  from  a  friend  of  Benedict  Spinola  that  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half  he  has  become  so  confirmed  in  his  heresy  that  he  is  now 
quite  violent  in  it,  and  this  is  proved  by  his  close  friendship  with 
the  bishops,  whose  sermons  he  attends.  This  has  been  confirmed  hj 
what  the  earl  of  Sussex  told  me  some  days  ago,  respecting  certain 
advice  Spinola  had  given  to  the  Queen  to  make  a  closer  friendship 
with  the  French,  which  lie  said  was  expedient  to  her,  because  your 
Majesty  showed  signs  of  helping  the  queen  of  Scotland.  He  said 
he  had  private  advice  from  France  that  you  had  ordered  help  to  be 
sent  to  her  to  the  extent  of  20,000  ducats,  and  used  other  persuasions 
to  bring  her  round  to  his  idea,  but  the  Queen  remained  firm.  I 
cannot  see  what  further  proof  can  be  needed  that  he  is  a  heretic, 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  he  neither  advocates  your  Majesty's 
interests  nor  writes  to  you. 

Some  time  since  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  expected  to  marry  the  widow  of  Lord  Dacre  of  the  North.  I  am 
now  advised  in  great  secrecy  that  the  marriage  is  being  arranged, 
and  will  be  carried  out.  This  will  greatly  please  the  Catholics,  as 
the  lady  is  very  Catholic,  and  of  great  talent  and  ability.  The  Duke 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  religion  because,  although  he  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  Catholic  himself,  his  advisers  and  others  in  his 
household  are  so,  and  these  together  with  his  wife,  might  easily 
bring  him  to  a  right  way  of  thinking,  especially  since  Leicester  has 
gone  over  to  the  heretics. 

By  my  last  letter  your  Majesty  will  learn  that  the  Queen  was  not 
expected  to  consent  to  the  proposals  with  regard  to  religious  innora- 
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tions,  being  discussed  or  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  had 
already  been  passed  by  the  Lower  Chamber.  The  nobles  inclined  to 
her  desires,  although  the  new  Bishops  made  great  efforts  to  the 
contrary  helped  by  Leicester,  who  is  a  Lutheran  and  did  not 
approve  of  some  of  the  clauses.  Between  him  and  the  bishop  of 
London,  high  words  passed,  and  seeing  that  the  proposal  was  not 
put  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  Chancellor,  the  Bishops  complained, 
and  pressed  the  matter  so  much,  that  he  had  to  confess  that  the 
Queen  had  forbidden  the  discussion  of  the  matter,  and  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  went  to  speak  to  the  Queen 
on  the  subject.  She  refused  to  receive  them  for  two  days,  and  on 
the  third  they  tell  me  she  treated  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
came  out  very  crestfallen ;  and  so  the  heretics  remain. — London, 
23rd  December  1566. 

Parliament  closes  tomorrow.  The  principal  points,  namely,  the 
succession  and  religion,  which  the  heretics  thought  to  carry,  have 
both  been  frustrated. — Ijondon,  23rd  December  1566. 

28  Dec.    399.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  23rd  instant,  that  the  Queen  was 
to  go  on  the  following  day  to  the  last  session  of  this  Parliament. 
All  being  arranged  and  the  ladies  already  in  the  barges,  as  she  was 
going  by  water,  the  ceremony  was  postponed,  but  they  say  that  the 
House  will  close  within  a  day  or  two. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  was  that  the  members  of  the  Commons 
being  offended  at  the  Queen's  forbidding  the  discussion  in  the  Upper 
House  of  the  proposals  which  they  had  adopted  respecting  religious 
innovations,  they  refused  to  agree  to  the  continuation  of  certain  laws 
necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  kingdom,  which,  it  appears 
are  not  perpetual,  but  have  to  be  renewed  from  Parliament  to 
Parliament.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  defer  the  closing  of 
Parliament  until  they  had  agreed  to  renew  these. 

On  the  18th  instant,  the  prince  of  Scotland  was  baptised  with 
the  usual  Catholic  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  in  place 
of  the  proxy  who  was  to  attend  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  French 
Ambassador  assisted.  The  infant  was  named  James  Charles.  The 
earl  of  Bedford  was  not  present  at  the  ceremony,  although  he 
accompanied  the  prince  to  and  from  the  doors  of  the  place  where 
the  baptism  took  place.  All  is  quiet  there.  Nothing  new  comes 
from  Ireland.  The  sole  subject  of  conversation  here  is  your  Majesty's 
voyage  to  the  States  of  Flanders,  the  Catholics  asserting  that  it  is 
to  take  place,  and  the  heretics  contradicting  it.  These  last  are 
helped  by  the  French  Ambassador,  who  announces  that  he  has 
letters  informing  him  that  your  Majesty  will  not  come,  and  he  has 
sent  to  inform  me  to  that  effect,  giving  as  his  authority  secretary 
L'Aubespine.  Both  parties  speak  according  to  their  desires,  although 
I  believe  this  Ambassador  is  a  Catholic,  as  he  appears,  and  he  has 
frequently  told  me  that  he  is  sure  that  not  only  Flemish  affairs,  but 
French  affairs  as  well  cannot  be  happily  settled  without  the  presence 
of  your  Majesty  in  the  States. — London,  28th  December  1566. 
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5  Jan.     400.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  went  to  Parliament  on  the  2nd  instant,  and  although 
many  thought  that  she  would  prorogue  it  she  dissolved  it  altogether, 
as  I  am  told  that  she  is  dissatisfied  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people  who  form  it,  and  wishes  in  another  Parliament  to  have 
different  men.  It  is  true  that  they  have  pressed  her  very  hard 
about  the  succession  and  in  the  matter  of  religion  and  other  things, 
but  as  she  got  her  way  at  last  she  is  pleased,  although  annoyed  at 
some  of  the  members.  She  again  complained  to  me  yesterday  that 
she  was  left  alone  and  grieved  thereat,  magnifying  to  me  the  peril 
in  which  she  had  been,  and  the  pertinacity  and  disrespect  of  many 
towards  her.  She  reprehended  the  members  in  a  speech  she  made 
to  them  at  the  dissolution. 

Seven  days  ago  there  arrived  here  by  post  the  secretary  of  M.  de 
Foix,  who  was  French  ambassador  here.  He  announced  that  he  had 
come  on  business  for  his  master  and  told  me  so.  He  is  a  heretic, 
and  I  was  told  that  he  had  no  doubt  come  to  negotiate  here  on 
behalf  of  the  prince  de  Conde  and  the  admiral  and  their  colleagues 
respecting  events  in  France,  and  short  of  palpable  proofs  all  indica- 
tions point  this  way.  I  know  he  brought  a  letter  from  Throgmorton, 
who  during  the  rebellion  in  France  was  the  negotiator  between  this 
Queen  and  the  heretics.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  anything 
positive,  although  I  have  sounded  Cecil  by  saying  that  it  was 
believed  this  man  had  come  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Archduke's  match  by  again  raising  the  idea  of  the  marriage  of  this 
King  and  this  Queen,  as  the  French  had  done  before  thi'ough  the 
same  man,  and  I  told  Cecil  that  as  he  knew  the  only  intention  was 
to  delay  and  obstruct  the  Archduke's  suit,  he  should  be  on  the 
alert,  and  not  allow  the  Queen  to  be  deceived  with  such  talk  as 
this. 

He  answered  that  he  believed  this  to  be  the  real  cause  of  his 
coming,  or  at  least  to  discover  the  state  in  which  the  business  was 
in  order  to  be  forewarned.  He  said  he  would  tell  me  what  he  could 
discover,  and  that  the  man  had  brought  a  letter  to  him  from  Foix 
and  told  him  the  same  as  he  had  me.  When  Cecil  asked  him  what 
where  the  exact  affairs  he  had  come  about  in  order  that  he  might 
help  him  in  regard  to  them,  he  gave  him  no  particulars,  which  made 
him  think  that  my  information  was  correct,  especially  that  all 
previous  negotiations  in  favour  of  Lord  Robert  had  been  carried  on 
through  Foix  and  this  secretary,  and  he  doubted  not  that  the  French 
would  do,  as  they  had  done  before,  their  best  to  hinder  the  Arch- 
duke's marriage  in  favour  of  which  he  (Cecil)  had  done,  and  would 
do  all  he  could,  seeing  how  important  it  was  to  the  Queen  and 
country.  He  said  if  the  marriage  was  not  carried  into  effect  things 
would  be  in  such  a  condition  that  trouble  and  inconvenience  could 
not  fail  to  result,  and  he  was  determined  that  if  the  affair  fell 
through  he  would  ask  the  Queen's  leave  to  retire,  as  he  feared  many 
complications.  This  secretary  told  him  that  as  a  despatch  had  to  be 
sent  by  his  King  to  the  Ambassador  here,  Foix  had  managed  that 
he  might  bring  it,  in  order  that  he  might  undertake  his  own  business 
without  cost.     The  secretary  had  not  asked  audience,  nor  had  he 
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spoken  to  the  Queen It  is  certain  that  the  object  of 

his  journey  was  not  to  come  to  the  Ambassador,  as  is  proved  by  the 
answer  of  the  latter  to  me  when  I  asked  liim  what  the  secretary 
had  come  about,  as  I  had  been  advised  that  he  had  come  hither  to 
raise  a  discussion  on  behalf  of  Condd  and  the  admiral  for  the 
furtherance  of  certain  things  which  might  be  to  the  common  danger. 
The  Ambassador  said  tliat  he  had  heard  no  pai-ticular,^,  but  that  he 
knew  that  the  man  had  seen  Throgmorton,  and  one  Killigrew,  who 
were  the  two  men  that  carried  on  communications  with  Foix.  He, 
the  Ambassador,  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  as 
they  were  great  heretics,  but  that  they,  after  the  secretary's  arrival, 
had  tried  to  draw  him,  the  Ambassador,  into  a  discussion  by  saying 
that  it  was  not  right  that  they  should  allow  these  good  Flemings  to 
be  maltreated,  and  he  gathered  from  this  that  they  had  been  discuss- 
ing something  of  this  nature  with  the  secretary.  He  told  nie  this 
in  great  secrecy,  and  assured  me  that  the  despatch  which  the  man 
had  brouglit  to  him  was  of  no  importance,  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
come  post  with  it  was  suspicious  in  itself.  He  had  answered 
Throgmorton  and  Killigrew  that  they  might  be  sure  the  King  and 
his  master,  although  not  bound  as  your  Majesty  was,  would  certainly 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  a  similar  disobedient  business,  and  if 
any  help  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  secretary  he,  the  Ambassador, 
would  write  to  his  King  that  I  had  thought  it  suspicious  and  would 
not  fail  to  write  to  Don  Frances,  as  indeed  I  have  done.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  soon  learn  what  has  happened  in  this  matter.  The 
king  of  Portugal's  Ambassador  in  France  has  written  to  me  that  the 
king  of  France  had  published  certain  orders  against  those  who  had 
gone  on  an  expedition  to  the  island  of  Madeira,*  and  asked  me  to 
address  this  Queen  to  whom  he  also  writes,  begging  her  in  case  any  of 
these  French  ships  should  enter  her  ports  that  she  should  detain  them 
until  the  case  had  been  decided.  I  spoke  to  the  Queen  about  it,  and 
she  said  she  would  order  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose, 
both  because  it  was  an  affair  of  the  king  of  Portugal's  and  also 
because  I  told  her  that  the  expedition  had  on  its  way  robbed  two 
valuable  Flemisli  sloops.  Speaking  on  the  matter  with  Cecil  I 
showed  him  the  king  of  France's  order,  and  he  said  that  I  might  be 
sure  that  the  voyage  had  not  been  undertaken  without  his  consent, 
although  the  French  might  as  usual  publish  to  the  contrary.  He 
was  led  to  this  belief  because  when  this  fleet  was  being  fitted  out 
they  had  feaied  here  it  was  to  invade  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and 
they  had  made  much  costly  preparation  against  it,  and  speaking  to 
the  i'rench  Ambassador  here  with  regard  to  the  object  of  this 
expedition,  he  lial  told  him  on  his  word  of  honour  that  nothing  was 
being  prepared  against  this  country,  as  he  knew  very  well  what  the 
ships  were  intended  for.  Ai.d  noAV  they  v\ill  make  all  manner  of 
apologies  to  Portugal. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  has  letired  to  his  house,  but  returns  shortly. 
The  Queen  has  not  yet  spoken  to  the  earl  of  Sussex  respecting  his 
departure  to  Germany,  and  although  Parliament  is  now  ended  she 
did  not  say  anything  to  me  about  it  the  last  time  I  was  with  her, 

*  This  was  the  expedition  cijmmanded  by  young  Monluc. 
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although  we  were  speaking  of  the  Emperor.  As  the  Duke  is  away 
and  the  secretary  is  unwell,  those  who  sympathise  with  the  Arch- 
duke's suit  are  not  pressing  the  matter  forward  until  these  two  are 
with  the  Queen  again.  The  Queen  had  been  told  that  the  secretary 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  people's  representatives 
in  the  matter  of  the  succession,  and  the  other  day  in  Council  tlie 
Queen  made  a  remark  to  him  about  it,  whereupon  he,  in  the  presence 
of  the  members,  told  her  that  she  had  done  him  the  greatest  favour 
jmd  kindness  he  could  receive  from  her  in  speaking  upon  the  subject 
before  those  present,  as  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  exonerating 
himself  from  such  an  offence  as  had  been  imputed  to  him.  He  gave 
a  satisfactory  answer,  and  said  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  only  to 
exonerate  himself  he  could,  if  he  pleased,  cast  the  accusation  upon 
those  who  perad venture  had  impugned  him,  but  that  he  confined 
himself  to  clearing  his  own  character. 

After  the  members  of  the  Council  had  gone  he  remained  alone  with 
the  Queen,  who  told  him  she  was  delighted  that  he  had  answered 
as  lie  had  done  before  the  Council,  because  one  or  more  of  them  had 
been  his  calumniators,  and  now  she  was  satisfied. 

They  tell  me  Leicester  is  again  returning  to  the  Queen's  good 
graces,  which  I  believe  is  true. — London,  6th  January  1567. 

11  Jan.     401.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  discover  what  the  secretary  of  the 
late  French  Ambassador  has  been  negotiating,  although  every  possible 
effort  has  been  made  to  do  so.  I  know  that  Throgmorton  four 
days  ago  was  with  the  Queen  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  will  advise 
your  Majesty  of  all  that  can  be  learned,  although  these  heretics  are 
very  crafty  in  what  they  do.  The  earl  of  Sussex  has  not  j-et  been 
despatched,  nor  is  it  believed  that  he  will  go  until  the  return  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  which  will  be  soon.  The  Archduke's  adherents 
are  afraid  to  push  the  matter  until  the  Duke  is  here,  and  the  other 
party  think  that  any  delay  makes  for  them. 

The  Queen  went  into  the  country  yesterday,  and  on  the  14th  will 
go  hunting  to  a  place  seven  or  eight  miles  from  here  called  Croydon, 
where  she  will  remain  four  days.  From  there  she  will  go  to 
Nonsuch,  where  they  say  she  will  stay  a  week,  and  thence  will  go 
to  the  house  of  her  factor  Greshain,  whence  after  a  visit  of  four 
days  she  wiil  again  return  hither.  The  weather  is  not  favourable 
for  the  country  pastimes  as  it  is  very  wet. 

I  am  told  that  some  of  the  French  ships  that  went  to  Madeira 
have  returned  to  Normandy  and  Bordeaux.  If  this  be  the  case,  we 
shall  soon  see  what  action  the  king  of  France  takes.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  amount  to  much  as  they  have  returned  so  readily.  This 
Queen  has  ordered  the  detention  of  any  of  them  that  may  come 
hither,  and  the  orders  are  now  being  sent  to  the  various  ports.  The 
Catholics  here  are  very  glad  at  what  has  been  done  by  orders  of 
the  duchess  of  Parma  by  Norcherme*  near  Lanoy  in  scattering  the 
rising  of  rebels  there  and  at  the  affair  of  Tournai,  and  the  heretics 
are  equally  chagrined  as  they  have  their  eyes  closely  fixed  on  events 

"  Philippe  Norcherme  de  Saiute  Aldegonde,  Governor  of  Hainault. 
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in  the  States,     The  affair  certainly  has  been  most  successful  and 
important. — London,  11th  January  1567. 

18  Jan.     402.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  left  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  the  day  previous  I  was  with 
her.  She  said  that  she  had  ordered  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  be  in 
readiness  to  go  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  she  would  send  a  Baron 
with  him,  but  she  had  not  decided  wlio  it  should  be. 

The  Earl  tells  me  the  same  but  does  not  know  the  Queen's  objeeb 
in  sending  another  person  with  him.  If  the  object  be  that  both 
should  negotiate  the  marriage,  he  hopes  it  will  not  be  one  of  the 
opponents  to  it,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  refrained  from  pressing 
the  matter  until  the  coming  of  the  Duke,  who  arrived  on  the  16th. 

The  Queen  discussed  with  me  the  rebel  disturbances  in  Flanders, 
and  as  usual  expatiated  on  the  insolence  and  disrespect  they,  the 
rebels,  show,  and  said  that  the  Ambassador  of  France  had  told  her 
that  your  Majesty  was  coming  with  a  great  army  as  if  to  signify 
that  she  had  better  be  on  her  guard,  and  she  had  replied  that  she  was 
very  glad  that  your  Majesty  should  come,  not  only  with  he  force 
he  said,  but  with  three  times  as  much  to  castigate  such  bad  subjects, 
and  that  she  Was  very  pleased  that  English  merchants  in  Antwerp 
reported  that  the  rebels  now  understood  that  they  might  fear 
her  punishment  as  much  as  that  of  your  Majesty.  I  answered 
that  the  godly  had  always  thought  this  of  her,  but  that  these 
rebels  were  wicked  and  not  only  said  that  they  had  the  aid  of  many 
Princes,  with  the  object  of  causing  alarm,  but  they  positively 
announced  that  they  had  her  help,  which  I  knew  to  be  untrue,  seeing 
the  horror  with  which  they  inspired  her,  and  whenever  I  had  been 
assured  by  her  of  her  want  of  sympathy  for  them,  I  had  always 
sent  a  full  account  of  her  expressions  to  your  Majesty.  She  said 
that  she  could  not  answer  for  other  princes,  but  for  herself  she  could 
say,  that  if  any  of  hei  Council  wex-e  to  dare  to  advise  her  to  such 
Br  wicked  coux-se,  she  would  hang  him  as  a  traitor.  It  had  cost  her 
dearly  enough  she  said  what  she  had  done  in  France  against  her 
own  opinion  and  inclination,  during  the  civil  war  there,  when  she 
had  been  made  to  spend  much  money,  and  had  been  placed  in  great 
trouble.  Her  obligations  towards  that  country  however  were  veiy 
different  from  those  towards  your  Majesty's  and  she  was  sure,  as  she 
had  often  told  me,  that  this  disturbance  in  Flanders  was  not  owing 
to  religion,  but  was  simply  rebellion,  and  that  if  kings  did  not  take 
such  measures  as  I  had  often  pointed  out  to  prevent  these  risings,  they 
would  all  find  themselves  in  difficulties  and  dangers.  She  said  in 
France  prepar'ations  were  being  made  with  troops  of  which  she  did 
not  disapprove,  as  it  was  right  for  them  to  be  ready  for  the  passage 
of  you].'  Majesty,  seeing  that  the  ordinary  suspicions  between  gi-eat 
princes  were  only  reasonable,  as  the  ambition  to  dominate  has 
been  seen  so  often  that  precautions  are  necessary.  The  Queen 
still  indicates,  although  not  clearly,  that  overtures  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Flemings,  but  although  I  have  carefully 
tried  to  find  out  the  particulars  from  her,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so. 
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Count  Oliver  de  Arcos  has  been  waiting  for  some  time  for  the 
person  -who  was  to  go  to  the  Emperor  in  order  to  bear  him  company, 
but  he  could  not  wait  longer  and  has  gone.  He  told  me  that  the 
earl  of  Leicester  had  said  that  he  might  go  as  the  Queen  would  not 
send  so  quickly,  and  when  he  took  leave  of  the  Queen  she  told  him 
to  the  contrary.  Much  had  been  said  to  him  afresh  about  the 
Archduke's  suit,  and  the  Queen  had  assured  him  that  she  was 
determined  to  accept  it,  and  had  ordered  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  Garter  to  the  Emperor,  but  that  he,  Arcos,  might 
go  on  ahead  and  excuse  her  to  the  Emperor  for  not  sending  before ; 
the  reason  being  that  the  Emperor  was  busy  with  the  Turk  and  she 
also  was  occupied.  She  writes  a  letter  of  credence  for  him  to  the 
Emperor  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  the  Archduke.  All  the  aristocracy 
apparently  desire  the  match,  except  Margaret  and  her  party,  which 
is  small.  There  is  however,  much  difference  between  them,  as  those 
who  have  influence  in  affairs,  such  as  Cecil  and  his  friends,  although 
not  openly  against  it,  are  nevertheless  suspicious  with  I'egard  to 
religious  liberty.  The  others  do  not  care  for  this,  but  are  openly 
anxious  for  the  marriage  to  take  place,  so  that  iilthough  they  agree 
in  the  main,  they  differ  in  the  manner. 

The  party  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  are  making  great  effoi'ts  on  all 
hands  to  upset  the  business,  pointing  out  to  the  Queen  the  objections 
to  it,  both  as  to  religion,  and  as  relates  to  the  Archduke  personally, 
of  whom  they  say  all  the  harm  they  can  think  of.  Tlie  French  help 
by  saying,  as  the  Queen  assures  me,  that  if  this  marriage  takes 
place  she  will  have  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  both  on  the 
Archduke  himself,  and  his  maintenance  and  the  subsidies  she  will 
have  to  make  to  the  Emperor  against  the  Turk,  They  say  the 
Emperor  is  poor  and  the  I'elationship  would  bring  her  no  profit,  but 
much  expense  and  trouble.  If  it  were  not  for  so  many  obstructors 
and  the  Queen's  usual  dislike  to  the  idea  of  marriage  there  seems  to 
be  a  probability  that  they  would  agree  at  least  to  the  Archduke's 
coming  as. a  Catholic,  and  with  such  fitting  moderation  as  would  not 
offend  their  rehgious  scruples.  Until  I  see  this  point  settled  I  do 
believe  anything  decided  will  be  done. 

M.  deMorette,  who  is  going  to  Scotland  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  tells 
me  that  this  Queen,  amongst  other  things,  had  told  him  how  much 
she  disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  Flemish  rebels,  and  how  great  a 
punishment  they  deserved,  as  their  real  object  was  not  religion,  but 
only  rebellion,  as  had  been  seen  elsewhere.  He  also  told  me  certain 
things  that  had  passed  with  the  queen  of  France  about  your  Majesty's 
coming  to  Flanders,  and  your  passage  through  the  states  of  the  Duke 
his  master.  I  have  not  written  this  in  detail,  as  no  doubt  Don  Frances 
de  Alava  has  done  so,  but  will  only  say  that  both  Morette  and  the 
French  Ambassador  have  confirmed  the  displeasure  and  chagrin  of 
the  French  heretics  at  your  Majesty's  coming,  and  they  are  strenuously 
trying  to  alarm  the  King  and  Queen  at  what  your  Majesty  may  do, 
being  so  well  armed,  so  powerful  and  so  near  to  them.  The 
Ambassador  advises  me  secretty,  that  I  ought  to  write  to  your 
Majesty,  informing  your  Majesty  of  it,  in  order  that  you  may  mollify 
the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and  show  them  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  that  your  Majesty  might  signify  to  them  that 
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you  will  be  glad  whilst  in  Flanders,  to  have  some  principal  Catholic 
personage  of  the  country  attached  to  you  with  whom  you  might 
confidentially  communicate  what  was  being  done,  and  so  tranquillize 
them  and  free  them  from  the  inventions  of  the  heretics. 

He  also  told  me  that  the  Chancellor*  was  in  such  a  bad  way,  that 
he  would  not  last  three  months,  and  he  feared  that  the  Queen  would 
give  the  place  to  Foix  the  late  Ambassador  here  who  pretended  to  be 
a  Catholic  but  was  not  one,  and  might  do  great  injury  to  the  Catholic 
cause  if  he  were  in  such  a  position.  He  said  this  that  I  might  advise 
Don  Frances  de  Alava  to  be  on  the  alert ;  and  I  also  write  to  the  Grand 
Commander  of  Castille,  to  warn  the  Pope  to  let  his  Nuncio  act  in  the 
matter  if  he  thinks  fit,  the  office  of  Chancellor  in  that  kingdom  being 
of  so  much  importance,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  harm  the  present 
man  has  done.  This  Foix  might  do  still  more,  as  he  has  influential 
relatives,  and  might  undertake  sinister  negotiations,  as  he  is  so  much 
attached  to  the  house  of  Vendome. 

The  heretics  here  have  news  that  by  way  of  Bayonne,  heretical  books 
by  the  ton  are  being  introduced  into  Spain,  and  that  preachers  in  the 
guise  of  monks  are  entering  without  being  noticed,  to  mislead  people 
in  Navarre.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  looked  after,  but  all  diligence 
is  needful  there,  and  in  the  places  where  foreign  merchants  pass  to 
and  fro.  I  have  heard  from  an  English  Catholic  that  in  some  places 
beyond  Burgos  on  the  road  to  Vitoria  some  of  the  inn-keepers  were 
apparently  not  Catholics  and  spoke  with  much  freedom  and  license 
about  religion.  This  Queen  has  a  correspondent  in  Germany  called 
Dr.  Mundt,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  your  Majesty  in  other  letters. 
He  has  written  to  Cecil  that  he  understands  the  German  Princes 
have  offered  their  services  to  your  Majesty  in  Flanders,  and  that 
he  is  sure  that  there  as  elsewhere,  those  who  belong  to  what  they 
call  the  new  religion  will  suffer  by  your  Majesty's  coming,  and  he 
would  much  like  to  have  a  Henry  VIII.  or  a  John  Frederick  duke 
of  Saxony  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  aifairs.  All  he  says  points  to 
some  aid  being  given  to  these  rebels,  at  whose  distress  I  understand 
they  are  beginning  to  grieve,  but  I  think  it  will  produce  but  little 
effect  here. 

Gresham,  the  Queen's  factor,  has  obtained  what  money  he  could 
from  the  merchants  here,  although  it  has  not  been  much.  I  have 
been  anxious  to  know  what  they  wanted  it  for,  and  I  am  told 
DOW  that  it  is  to  be  sent  to  Ireland  in  part,  and  the  rest  for 
ordinary  expenditure,  and  nothing  else.  Some  of  this  money  was 
sent  to  Ireland  four  days  ago,  but  not  so  much  as  was  expected,  as 
they  now  understand  that  John  O'Neil  has  no  supporters  elsewhere 
as  they  feared. 

The  displeasure  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  with  her  husbmd  is 
carried  so  far,  that  she  was  approached  by  some  who  wanted  to 
induce  her  to  allow  a  plot  to  be  formed  against  him  which  she 
refused,  but  she  nevertheless  shows  him  no  affection.  They  tell  me 
even  that  she  has  tried  to  take  away  some  of  his  servitors,  and  for 
some  time  past  finds  him  no  money  for  his  ordinary  expenditure. 
This  is  very  unfortunate  for  both  of  them,  although  it  cannot  be 
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denied  that  tlie  King  has  given  grounds  for  it  by  what  he  has  dons. 
They  ought  to  come  to  terms,  as  if  they  do  not  look  out  for  themselves 
they  are  in  a  bad  way. — London,  18th  January  1567. 

25  Jan.    403.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  arrived  at  this  house  of  Nonsuch  on  the  21st  instant, 
and  I  came  the  same  day,  hearing  that  they  had  to  treat  of  the 
despatch  of  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  the  Emperor,  and  other  matters, 
and  I  desired  to  be  present  to  learn  what  was  being  done,  because 
as  the  States  of  Flanders  are  in  the  trouble  they  are,  I  am 
anxious  about  everything  which  may  pass  respecting  them.  I 
received  yesterday  letters  from  your  Majesry,  of  31st  December, 
and  after  the  Queen  had  supped,  I  went  to  her  chamber,  and 
repeated  to  her  all  your  Majesty  ordered  respecting  your  voyage 
to  Flanders,  and  the  cause  thereof,  and  of  your  coming  in  force 
in  order  the  better  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  that  your  Majesty 
would  use  all  fitting  clemency  that  a  prince  should  employ  to 
subjects  that  beg  and  merit  it,  and  deal  out  just  punishment  to 
those  who  did  noc.  The  Queen  replied,  showing  great  joy  at  your 
^Majesty's  coming,  and  at  your  being  well  armed,  Mdiich  she 
thought  most  opportune  in  all  respects.  I  let  her  know  that 
her  remarks  to  me  on  events  in  the  States  had  greatly  influenced 
your  Majesty  to  come  in  this  way,  whereupon  she  repeated  all 
her  offers  of  friendship  and  countenance  and  told  me  what  had 
passed  between  her  and  the  French  Ambassador  with  regard  to 
the  cominj:;  of  your  Majesty  as  I  wrote  in  mine  of  the  18th 
instant.  She  said  that  this  good  news  of  your  Majesty's  coming 
had  arrived  happily  at  the  very  moment  when  her  musicians  had 
prepared  a  great  feast  for  her,  and  she  took  this  as  a  good  omen, 
and  after  the  feast,  returned  to  her  chamber  with  her  ladies  and 
others,  and  danced  till  after  midnight.  I  thanked  her  from  your 
Majesty  for  having  ordered  Hawkins  and  the  others  who  were 
going  to  the  Indies  to  be  stopped,  and  I  also  thanked  Secretary 
Cecil  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  matter.  He  replied  that  the 
Queen  had  given  the  orders  most  willingly,  although  the  Council 
was  divided  as  I  have  written. 

All  necessary  care  shall  be  taken,  as  your  Majesty  commands, 
in  the  matter  of  other  ships  which  they  may  attempt  to  fit  out  to 
trade  in  those  countries,  as  it  is  necessary  to  stop  these  voyages  at 
the  beginning.  The  queen  of  Scotland  has  been  written  to  as  your 
Majesty  commands,  with  regard  to  what  she  wrote  to  me,  respecting 
the  step  said  to  have  been  taken  by  her  husband,  in  writing  to  your 
Majesty  about  her  religion.  It  seemed  to  me  an  incredible  thino-, 
and  that  it  could  ouly  have  been  as  it  wa,s,  the  wickedness  of  the 
people  who  wanted  to  see  them  separated  to  the  detriment  of  both 
of  them. 

Great  is  the  disgust  displayed  by  the  French  Ambassador  here  at 
your  Majesty's  coming,  but  only  to  persons  who  are  in  his  confidence, 
for  to  me  he  expresses  exactly  the  reverse ;  but  this  is  the  French 
way. 
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Since  I  arrived  here  I  have  learned  that  the  admiral  of  France 
was  thinking  of  coming  to  this  court  to  carry  ou  his  pretty  intrigues. 
I  remarked  this  to  the  Queen,  last  night,  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  hinting  to  her  that  his  coming  might  stir  up  difficulties  of  impor- 
tance, and  evil  consequence,  and  she  ought  to  be  very  much  on  the 
alert  as  he  "was  a  turbulent  man,  and  an  enemy  to  peace  and  public 
welfare.  She  said  she  might  well  tell  me  that  for  some  time  past, 
the  French  had  been  discussing  with  her  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
but  that  she  understood  it  was  more  for  their  private  ends  than  for 
her  good,  and  she  did  not  therefore  think  fit  to  go  into  the  matter 
with  these  particular  men,  although  the  time  for  handing  over  the 
fortress  was  approaching,  and  she  intended  to  do  her  duty  with 
regard  to  it,  as  is  fitting  between  neighbouring  princes,  and  conduct- 
ing the  business  by  all  fair  means  as  far  as  she  could,  or  until  another 
course  were  necessary.  I  told  her  this  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  her,  and  as  your  Majesty  so  greatly  desired  her 
prosperity  and  dignity,  and  would,  God  willing,  be  soon  in  the 
neighbourhood,  she  could  then  communicate  on  this  matter  and 
others  with  all  confidence  in  your  love  and  friendship. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  Queen's  arrival  here,  her  Council  came 
together  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with 
the  intention  of  pressing  the  Queen  to  send  off  the  earl  of  Sussex  to 
the  Emperor,  with  the  principal  object  of  negotiating  marriage  with 
the  Archduke.  They  are  sure  the  Queen  will  send  him  off  while 
she  is  here,  and  all  of  them  are  agreed  on  this  point,  as  she  herself 
assures  me  she  is,  which  I  believe.  The  Duke,  nevertheless,  asks 
me  to  urge  the  Queen  to  decide  promptly,  as  they  are  sure  that  she 
is  now  well  disposed.  Although  they  are  confident  the  Queen  will 
despatch  the  earl  from  here,  he  told  me  last  night  that  he  would 
leave  after  Shrovetide  which  is  not  quite  so  scon  as  they  think.  I 
am  doing  my  best  in  this  matter  as  I  believe,  seeing  the  fickleness  of 
the  Queen,  and  for  other  reasons  that  the  time  is  opportune.  Some 
days  ago,  the  earl  of  Leicester  not  being  in  very  high  favour  with 
the  Queen  just  now,  I  was  walking  out  of  her  chamber,  when  she 
called  me  back,  and  said  she  should  be  glad  if  I  would  show  some 
love  and  friendship  to  Lord  Robert  as  I  used  to  do,  so  that  his  own 
affection  for  me  should  not  be  slighted.  I  answered  that  it  was  from 
no  want  of  good  will  or  affection  on  my  part  that  I  had  stood  a  little 
aloof  from  him  lately,  but  entirely  out  of  consideration  for  her.  We 
shall  soon  learn  the  issue  of  the  Archduke's  business,  and  I  believe 
that  if  the  Queen  does  not  adopt  some  favourable  course  with  regard 
to  it,  it  will  cause  great  displeasure  to  the  Duke  and  his  party. 

The  Duke  has  told  the  Queen  that  he  has  arranged  to  marry  the 
widow  of  Lord  Dacre  of  the  Noi'tb,  which  was,  as  I  wrote  your 
Majesty,  being  secretly  negotiated. 

After  he  had  spoken  to  the  Queen  about  it,  the  Duke  at  once  came 
to  inform  me,  repeating  that  he  and  all  his  house  desired  to  serve 
your  Majesty,  and  I  verily  believe  that  his  M'ill  is  good,  he  being  a 
good  and  honest  gentleman,  When  I  said  to  the  Queen  that  she 
had  not  told  me  anything  about  the  Duke's  marriage  she  said  she 
had  known  nothing  about  it  herself  until  that  moment, 
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The  letter  which  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  write  to  the  Queen 
in  the  matter  of  Francis  Englefield*  shall  be  delivered  in  good  time, 
and  the  efforts  your  Majesty  desii-es  shall  be  employed  worthily  for 
him,  and  otlier  Catholics  in  this  country,  all  of  whom  love  your 
Majesty,  and  trust  you  alone  after  God. — London,  25th  January  1567. 

27  Jan.    404.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Since  writing  the  enclosed  the  Queen  has  decided  to  send  the  earl 
of  Sussex  after  the  first  week  in  Lent,  as  I  learn  from  her  Secretary 
Cecil  and  the  earl  himself.  The  order  of  his  despatch  is  to  be 
arranged  by  the  duke,  Cecil  and  Petre.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  what  decision  they  have  come  to  regarding  religion,  the  Queen 
herself  not  having  communicated  it  yet  to  the  Council,  but  whilst 
discussing  the  matter, -she  said  that  she  would  order  the  earl  of 
Sussex  what  he  was  to  do  on  the  point.  Cecil  gives  me  grtat  hope 
of  the  Queen's  goodwill  in  this,  and  all  of  them  think  she  is  very 
well  inclined  to  the  match.  If  we  have  not  ali-eady  seen  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  it  would  seem  that  the  matter  would  be 
carried  through,  but  until  it  is  concluded  there  can  be  no  certainty. 
The  Queen  left  Nonsuch  to-day  for  another  house  seven  miles  off. 
She  will  soon  return  to  London. — London,  27th  January  1667. 

3  Feb.       405.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  entered  London  the  day  before  yesterday,  apparently 
well,  only  that  she  treats  her  stomach  badly.  I  went  out  to  meet 
her  five  miles  from  here,  in  order  to  accompany  her  and  to  miss  no 
opportunity  of  further  disgusting  these  heretics  \^■hen  they  see  me 
speaking  to  her,  and  in  order  also  to  inspire  greater  distrust  amongst 
the  Flemish  rebels  as  to  any  help  they  can  obtain  from  her,  and  so  to 
dispose  of  the  vain  rumours  which  are  circulated  here  by  malicious 
people  to  discourage  the  godly. 

The  Queen  told  me  to  write  to  your  Majesty  that  she  could  not 
exaggerate  her  joy  and  pleasure  at  your  coming,  which  would  be  all 
the  greater  if  she  could  have  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  your 
Majesty  in  this  country. 

I  understand,  as  I  have  already  written,  that  the  French  Ambassador 
here  is  out  of  all  patience  at  your  Majesty's  coming  to  Flanders,  and 
especially  your  coming  in  force,  although  he  expresses  quite  the 
contrary  to  me,  and  I  make  every  fitting  demonstration  of  friendship 
to  him.  I  advise  him  frequently  that  I  am  told  the  French  heretics 
are  cai'vying  on  active  communications  with  those  of  this  country, 
and  that  his  King  should  take  care  not  to  trust  them  as  all  their  aim 
and  design  is  to  place  him  in  a  difficult  position  from  which  it  will 
be  hard  for  him  to  extricate  himself ;  sepai-ating  him  from  his  friends 
who  could  defend  him,  and  so  to  take  advantage  of  his  need  in  order 
to  force  him  to  do  exactly  as  they  wish. 

The  Ambassador  thinks  that  there  is  not  much  foundation  for  the 
statement  so  far  as  regards  these  people,  and  tries  to  convince  me  of 
the  perfect  harmony  that  exists  in  France ;  as  if  we  did  not  under- 
stand everywhere  what  is  going  on. 

*  Sir  Francis  Englefield  was  petitioning  the  Queen  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  the  rerenue  of 
his  estates  whilst  resident  abroad. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Council  which  was  to  meet  for  the  despatch 
of  the  eavl  of  Sussex,  who  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Chancellor,  Petre  and  Cecil,  took  their  resolution  to  the  Queen 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  but  the  business  was  not  settled,  and 
the  Duke  tells  me  that  the  Queen  is  still  changeable  about  it.  He 
was  dissatisfied  that  the  business  had  not  been  concluded,  and  said 
if  the  Queea  did  not  soon  make  up  her  mind,  he  would  not  wait,  but 
would  look  after  his  own  household  and  cliildren,  so  as  not  to  find 
himself  ruined  some  fine  day. 

Sussex  also  tells  me  that  he  came  to  London  fi-om  the  last  house 
the  Queen  stayed  at,  and  was  to  return  on  a  certain  day.  Not  being 
able  to  do  so,  however,  the  Queen  asked  him  what  had  detained  him, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  been  busy  preparing  for  his  departure,  to 
which  she  replied,  that  it  was  not  decided  yet  that  he  should  go. 
He  was  very  dissatisfied  at  this,  and  seems  now  to  be  discouraged 
about  the  Archduke's  affair. 

CJhanges  here  are  so  constant,  that,  although  it  was  decided  to 
resume  the  discussion  of  the  matter  last  night,  and  settle  the 
business,  there  is  still  no  sign  of  any  decision,  and  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  the  match  are  now  downcast.  They  had  reasons  to  be 
confident  of  the  business  being  carried  through,  if  we  had  not  seen 
on  previous  occasions  what  had  happened  with  regard  to  it,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  opponents  are  still  trying  to  hinder  the  matter  by 
again  bringing  up  the  question  of  the  succession,  with  no  other  object 
but  to  obstruct  the  Archduke,  and  again  put  Leicester  forward. 

Although  I  came  all  the  way  by  the  side  of  the  Queen  conversing 
on  various  matters,  she  said  nothing  about  the  marriage  nor  about 
the  earl  of  Sussex's  voyage,  although  we  spoke  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  brothers,  respecting  the  divorce  which  it  is  said  has  been 
requested  by  the  king  of  Poland.  I  therefore  thought  that  the 
matter  had  cooled  somewhat,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  Duke  and  Sussex. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  married  on  the  29th  ultimo,  without 
any  rejoicing  or  demonstration.  He  was  married  at  the  house  of  his 
wife's  motlier,  who  with  her  daughter  are  good  and  virtuous 
Catholics,  and  if  they  quite  win  over  the  Duke  to  their  religion,  it 
will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  country,  as  he  has  a  large  following  and 
is  a  good  and  upright  gentleman. 

Margaret,  mother  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  is  still  in  prison,  and 
greatly  grieved,  as  she  writes  me,  at  the  disputes  between  her  son 
and  his  wife.  She  begs  me  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  again,  and  also  to  speak  to  this  Queen  with  regard  to  her 
liberation,  or,  at  least,  that  she  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  Tower  and 
placed  in  some  private  house  in  confinement,  as  she  not  only  suffers 
now  morally,  but  is  in  great  need,  as  they  have  taken  all  her  property. 
If  opportunity  offers,  I  will  remind  the  Queen  of  it.  The  earl  of 
Bedford,  who  had  gone  to  Scotland  for  the  christening  and  certain 
other  negotiations  between  the  two  Queens,  arrived  here  on  the  1st, 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  what  news  he  brings.  They  tell  me  that 
the  queen  of  Scotland  was  going  to  meet  her  husband,  who  was 
travelling  towards  her,  and  that  Secretary  Lethington  will  be  here 
in  a  few  day.g. 
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It  is  most  important  that  they  should  make  friends,  and  if  they 
do  so,  I  understand  they  will  increase  their  party  here  from  day  to 
day. — -London,  3rd  February  15G7. 

8  Feb.     406.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

By  way  of  Flanders  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  3rd  inst. 
that  the  Archduke's  business  had  cooled  somewhat,  but  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  going  to  press  the  Queen  again  on  the  previous 
evening.  He  could  get,  however,  no  satisfactory  reply,  and  on  the 
third,  the  same  day,  he  retired  home  with  his  wife,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  earl  of  Sussex  addressed  the  Queen  on  the  matter, 
and  his  departure  for  Germany,  feeling  sure  that  she  would  decide 
with  regard  to  it,  that  being  the  reason  why  he  had  accepted  the 
commission,  as  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  go  simply  to  take 
the  Garter.  He  urged  her  also  that  as  the  matter  had  been  so 
frequently  discussed,  the  resolution  should  now  be  taken,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  deceive  the  Emperor. 

The  Queen  replied  more  temperately  than  she  had  done  to  the 
Duke,  and  assured  liim  that  she  intended  to  make  up  her  mind,  and 
Cecil,  who  was  with  the  Queen  afterwards,  confirmed  her  in  this 
intention,  I  was  speaking  yesterday  with  the  Queen  on  the  matter, 
and  she  told  me  she  would  send  to  the  Emperor  the  clauses  to  which 
she  would  finally  agree,  for  the  marriage,  and  if  thereupon  the 
marriage  was  not  concluded  she  would  take  the  steps  that  might  be 
fitting  for  the  good  of  her  country  and  herself.  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  business  will  end,  not  can  those  even  who  are  deepest  in 
the  arrangement  of  it. 

The  Queen  told  me  yesterday  that  she  heard  your  Majesty  was  not 
coming  to  Flanders,  and  I  believe  she  gets  the  news  by  way  of  France. 
I  answered  that  I  bad  no  news  other  than  what  your  Majesty  had 
commanded  me  to  say,  and  thai  I  believed  that  was  true.  She  replied 
that  I  was  right,  but  that  princes  had  sometimes  to  alter  their  minds 
according  to  circumstances. 

This  news  has  also  been  spread  in  Flanders,  as  I  learn  by  letters 
of  the  18th  ult.,  from  there,  and  that  the  duke  of  Alba  was 
preparing  to  leave  but  slowly.  Any  news  of  this  sort  causes  great 
injury  to  us  in  Flanders,  and  elsewhere,  even  though  it  be  without 
foundation,  as  heretics  and  evil  persons  take  advantage  of  it  to 
comfort  their  own  side  and  alarm  their  opponents. 

Since  writing  this,  I  am  advised  that  the  king  of  France  and  his 
secretary  L'Aubespine  write  the  same  news  with  regard  to  your 
Majesty's  coming  in  private  letters  to  the  Ambassador. — London, 
8th  February  1567. 

17  Feb.    407.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  14th  inst.  Secretary  Cecil  sent  to  tell  me  that  the  Queen 
had  news  of  the  finding  of  the  dead  body  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
out  of  doors  in  his  shirt,  but  without  a  wound,  and  with  him  the 
dead  body  of  one  of  his  servants,  but  no  news  has  come  as  to  who 
had  been  the  author  of  the  crime,  nor  were  auy  other  particulars 
known.  What  has  been  learnt  is  that  the  King  had  been  very  ill 
of  small-pox  in  Glasgow,  and  that  the  Queen  went  there  to  visit 
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him,  but  he  was  ia  so  bad  a  state  with  the  erruptions  on  his  face 
that  he  begged  her  not  to  see  him,  till  he  was  somewhat  better  to 
which  she  agreed.  After  the  crisis  of  the  malady  was  past,  she  saw 
him  and  brought  him  to  Edinburgh  in  a  litter,  and  placed  him  in 
a  country  house  near  the  city,  and  it  was  here  that  the  misfortune 
happened,  the  Queen  being  they  tell  me  at  the  Castle.  The  case  is 
a  very  strange  one,  and  has  greatly  grieved  the  Catholics.  I  think 
that  more  must  be  known  than  Cecil  tells  me,  because  when  I  sent 
to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  further  particulars,  he  told  me  he  had  not, 
but  we  should  soon  know  more  because  the  earl  of  Murray  was 
coming  hither,  and  two  gentlemen  also  whom  the  queen  of  Scotland 
was  sending  respectively  to  France  and  England,  who  no  doubt 
would  bring  fuither  details. 

On  the  18th  ult.  I  wrote  your  Majesty,  that  I  had  heard  that 
persons  seeing  the  disagreement  existing  between  the  Queen  and 
her  husband  had  offered  the  former  to  do  something  bad  to  the  King, 
to  which  she  had  not  agreed,  and  although  I  had  received  the  news 
from  a  good  quarter  it  seems  to  me  incredible  that  the  Queen  should 
have  been  approached  in  such  a  manner. 

The  duchess  of  Parma  writes  me  that  Don  Frances  de  A  lava  had 
advised  her  that  he  had  news  of  a  plot  being  formed  in  Scotland 
against  the  Queen,  and  on  the  following  day  I  had  a  letter  from 
Don  Frances  to  the  same  eifect,  brought  by  a  servant  of  the  Scotch 
Ambassador  in  France,  but  it  would  seem  impossible  that  the 
Queen  who  has  always  given  evidence  of  virtue  and  piety,  should 
have  consented  to  any  such  action  as  this.  If  however,  it  should 
appear  that  she  had  she  would  lose  many  friends  here,  and  the 
possibility  of  extricating  this  country  in  religious  matters  by 
her  instrumentality  would  be  distant.  If  the  contrary  be  the 
case  the  evil  is  not  so  great,  and  things  would  remain  in  their  present 
condition.  In  any  case  the  question  of  whom  she  is  to  marry  should 
be  kept  in  view,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  when  the  man  who  she  is 
sending  arrives  here,  I  will  endeavour  to  discover  the  truth  of  what 
has  happened  in  order  to  advise  your  Majesty  and  incline  the  Queen 
not  to  dispose  of  herself  until  your  Majesty  can  counsel  her  on  the 
matter.  Of  course  the  French  will  do  all  tliey  can  to  get  her  to  marry 
to  their  liking.  I  wrote  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  what  your'Majesty 
ordered  respecting  what  she  had  been  told  of  the  bad  offices  of  her 
husband  in  writing  against  her  to  your  Majest)',  the  Pope  and  other 
Princes  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  I  undeceived  her  upon  the 
matter,  advising  her  at  the  same  time  of  your  Majesty's  voyage  to 
Flanders. 

No  further  news  has  come  from  Ireland,  since  mine  of  the  8th  inst. 
excapt  that  the  Viceroy  begs  leave  to  resign  his  office  and  return, 
and  that  suspicion  exists  that  the  earl  of  Desmond  (?)  will  join 
John  O'Neil,  which,  if  it  be  true,  will  give  them  trouble. 

On  the  night  that  the  king  of  Scotland's  death  was  known  here 
Lord  Robert  sent  his  brother  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  Catharine's  husband,  to  offer  him  his  services  in  the 
matter  of  succession,  and  Lord  Robert  himself  went  to  see  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Earl's  mother,  with  the  same  object,  and 
had  made  friends  with  both  of  them,  conti'ary  to  his  former  action 
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as  he  has  shown  signs  of  a  desire  to  help  the  queen  of  Scotland. 
Here,  however,  opinions  change  from  hour  to  hour. 

Cecil  still  assures  me  that  the  earl  of  Susses  will  go  to  the 
Emperor.  T  fully  believe  that  if  the  Queen  does  not  put  her  affairs 
in  order,  trouble  may  result  here. 

Five  or  six  days  ago,  a  servant  of  M.  de.  Montgomeri  arrived  here, 
and  they  tell  me  has  been  with  the  Queen.  It  is  not  known  yet 
whether  he  discussed  anything  else,  but  to  ask  leave  for  his  wife 
and  children  to  come  to  this  country,  as  he  says  they  are  not  safe 
in  his  house  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  he  has  with  M._  de 
Martigues,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  this  is  really  the  principal 
object  of  his  coming.  We  shall  know  by-and-bye. — London,  17th 
February  1567. 

22  Feb.    408.     The  Same  to  the  Sajhe. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  inst.  Melvin,  the  queen  of  Scotland's 
gentleman  who  has  been  here  on  previous  occasions,  arrived  here  as 
a  messenger  from  his  Queen  to  the  queen  of  England.  He  tells 
me  that  when  the  King's  death  happened  he  had  already  started  on 
his  road  hither,  but  as  soon  as  he  learned  what  had  happened  he 
returned  in  order  to  know  whether  his  Queen  wished  to  alter 
anything  in  the  despatch  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  She  was 
too  much  distressed  for  him  to  see  her,  but  had  ordered  him  to 
continue  his  journey  as  he  had  been  previously  instructed.  He 
relates  the  murder  of  the  King  in  the  same  way  that  I  wrote  in 
mine  of  the  I7th,  only  that  the  queen  was  not  in  the  castle,  but  in 
her  house  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  as  far  from  the  place  Avhere  her 
husband  was  as  the  palace  of  Westminster  is  from  St.  James's,  and 
every  day  since  the  King's  arrival,  the  Queen  had  been  to  visit  him 
and  on  the  night  of  the  murder  had  been  playing  with  him  for 
three  hours  and  had  given  him  a  jewel.  At  two  o'clock  after 
midnight  the  house  was  blown  up  and  the  next  morning  the  King 
and  one  of  his  grooms  of  the  chamber  who  slept  in  the  same 
apartment  were  found  dead  in  the  garden,  but  without  any  signs  of 
wounds,  and  forty  paces  from  the  house.  In  the  ruins  of  the  house 
another  servant  had  been  found  dead,  five  others  having  escaped, 
who  only  knew  that  they  had  heard  the  noise. 

He  tells  me  the  house  was  a  small  one,  with  gardens  and  in  a 
good  and  healthy  position,  and  for  this  reason  the  King  had  chosen 
to  lodge  there.  I  asked  him  certain  questions  to  try  and  get  at  the 
battom  of  the  suspicions  as  to  who  had  been  the  author  of  the  crime, 
but  could  get  nothing  definite.  He  fears  greatly  that  some  rising 
or  disturbance  will  take  place  in  the  country,  because  he  having  left 
the  Queen  confined  to  her  chamber  with  the  intention  of  not  leaving 
it  for  forty  days,  as  is  the  custom  of  widows  there,  he  is  now  told 
by  Secretary  Cecil  that  she  had  come  to  Dunbar  on  the  frontier  with 
the  earls  of  Argyll,  Both  well,  and  Morton  who  are  adherents  of  the 
duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  claimant  to  the  succession  of  the  crown 
.'igainst  the  King's  father  failing  the  present  Queen.  I  asked  him 
how  it  was  the  Queen  could  leave  Edinburgh,  the  strongest  fortress 
in  the  country,  if  she  feared  a  rising,  and  he  said  that  both  it  and 
Carlisle  were  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  a  friend  of  the  King, 
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and  that  the  earl  of  Maxwell  had  left  court  dissatisfied,  he  having 
been  the  negotiator  of  the  marriage,  and  the  King's  intimate  friend. 

This  would  seem  to  infer  that  the  Queen  or  her  followers  had 
some  prior  notice  of  the  misfortune,  although  this  seem3  incredible. 
Even  if  the  Queen  clears  herself  from  it,  the  matter  is  still  obscure. 

This  Queen  expresses  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  King,  and  she 
thinks  that  although  he  married  against  her  wish  yet  as  he  was  a 
royal  personage  and  her  cousin,  the  case  is  a  very  grave  one,  and 
she  signifies  her  intention  to  punish  the  offenders.  She  sent  to 
inform  the  King's  mother  of  his  death  by  the  countess  of  Withington,* 
the  wife  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  wife  of  Cecil.  The 
mother  was  so  grieved  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Queen  to  send 
her  doctors  to  her.  She  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Tower,  and 
placed  in  Sackville's  house,  where  she  arrived  yesterday. 

Melvin  has  been  told  and  repeats  to  me  that  Lady  Margaret  used 
words  against  his  Queen,  whereat  I  am  not  surprised,  as  I  told  him, 
because  grief  like  this  distracts  the  most  prudent  people,  much  more 
one  so  sorely  beset.  She  is  not  the  only  person  that  suspects  the 
Queen  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the  business,  and  they  think  they 
see  in  it  revenge  for  her  Italian  Secretary,  and  the  long  estrangement 
which  this  caused  between  her  and  her  husband,  gave  a  greater 
opportunity  for  evil  persons  to  increase  the  trouble.  The  heretics 
here  publish  the  Queen's  complicity  as  a  fact,  but  they  are  helped  in 
their  belief  by  their  suspicion  and  dLslike  for  her.  The  Catholics 
are  divided,  the  friends  of  the  King  holding  with  the  Queen's  guilt 
and  her  adherents  the  contrary.  However  it  may  be  this  event 
will  give  birth  to  others,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  Queen  may 
take  the  opportunity  of  disturbing  the  Scotch ;  more  for  her  own 
ends  than  for  any  love  she  bore  the  King,  as  she  no  doubt  thinks 
that  she  is  entitled  honestl}'  to  take  advantage  of  events. 

After  writing  this  I  had  an  audience  with  the  Queen  this  afternoon 
ostensibly  to  speak  of  certain  matters  concerning  your  Majesty's 
subjects,  although  principally  to  speak  about  Scotch  affaiis,  and  find 
out  her  opinion  with  regard  to  them,  and  if  she  had  any  further 
particulars.  She  spoke  of  the  matter  with  much  apparent  sorrow, 
and  said  she  thought  it  very  extraordinary,  but  cannot  believe  the 
queen  of  Scotland  can  be  to  blame  ibr  so  dreadful  a  thing  notwith- 
standing the  murmurs  of  the  people.  I  told  her  I  thought  the 
rumours  were  set  afloat  by  people  M-ho  desire  to  injure  her,  and 
make  her  odious  in  this  country  in  respect  to  the  succession,  but 
I  agreed  with  her  that  the  thing  was  incredible,  and  advised  her 
(Elizabeth)  to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  undue  elation  of  the  opposite 
])arty  who  were  strong  and  might  cause  trouble,  meaning  that  of 
Catharine,  although  I  d  d  not  mention  her  name.  She  tells  me  she 
had  already  taken  precautions  by  certain  higns  and  words  she  had 
used  to  exculpate  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  says  she  is  not  sure 
that  the  Queen  had  left  Edinburgh  as  Cecil  told  Melvin. 

*  Sic  in  original.  Cecil  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Norris  in  Paris,  February  20th,  1567 
(Cecil  Papers),  says:  "The  Queen's  Majesty  sent  yesterday  my  Lady  Howard  and  my 
"  wife  to  Lady  Lennox  in  the  Tower  to  open  this  matter  unto  her ;  who  could  not  by  any 
«  means  be  kept  from  such  passion  pf  mind  as  the  horribleness  of  the  fact  did  require." 
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I  told  hev  that  certain  persons  were  not  without  suspicion  that  the 
whole  affair  might  have  been  arranged  by  those  who  wished  that 
the  queen  of  Scotland  should  marry  in  France,  and  she  should  be 
very  careful  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  way  that  should  bind  the  queen 
of  Scotland  to  her,  in  order  that  the  latter  should  not  dispose  of 
herself  without  her  consent,  which  she  might  do  if  she  saw  herself 
driven  into  a  corner.  The  Queen  thought  well  of  this  and  said  she 
would  do  so,  and'  would  send  to  visit  the  queen  of  Scotland.  I 
alarmed  her  as  mueli  as  I  could  to  incline  her  to  this,  and  showed 
her  the  inconvenience  that  might  result  from  the  queen  of  Scotland's 
marrying  in  France,  with  all  necessary  caution  as  if  for  her  own 
good. 

I  praised  her  action  in  consoling  and  taking  Margaret  out  of 
prison,  and  said  how  it  had  been  approved  by  all,  and  I  again 
reminded  her  of  the  need  for  Princes  to  agree  together,  for  mutual 
support,  in  order  to  give  no  opportunity  for  bad  subjects  and  rebels 
to  obtain  so  much  license  as  they  claim  now  from  their  masters. 
Tliis  seemed  to  her  very  necessary,  and  truly  in  the  present  state  of 
things  it  is.  The  interests  of  religion  may  be  also  brought  on  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  as  without  religion  of  course  peace  and  quietness 
cannot  exist. 

The  Queen  has  ordered  all  the  keys  of  doors  leading  to  her 
chambers  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  only  entrance  is  by  one  door. 
Great  care  has  been  ordered  in  the  guard  of  her  house.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Scotch  business  is  the  cause  of  this,  or  if  there 
have  been  any  signs  of  disaffection  in  this  city,  which  make  a  special 
guard  necessary  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  anything  of  importance. 
—London,  22nd  February  1567. 

1  March,    409.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Morette,  the  duke  of  Savoy's  man, "returned  hither  five  days  ago. 
He  left  Edinburgh  a  day  and  a  half  after  the  denth  of  the  King,  and 
his  account  of  the  matter  is  almost  the  same  as  that  published  and 
written  to  your  Majesty  although  he  makes  certain  additions,  which 
point  to  suspicion  that  the  Queen  knew  of,  or  consented  to  the  plot. 
When  I  asked  him  what  he  thought,  or  had  been  able  to  gather  as 
to  the  Queen's  share  in  it,  he  did  not  condemn  her  in  words,  but  did 
not  exonerate  her  at  all.  He  thinks  however,  that  all  will  soon  be 
known,  and  even  gives  signs  that  he  knows  more  than  he  likes  to 
say. 

After  he  and  the  French  Ambassador  had  dined  with  me  on  the 
2Cth  uU.  the  same  day  that  Moiette  had  audience  of  the  Queen, 
a  messenger  came  to  say  that  a  servant  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
was  waiting  outside,  and  on  my  saying  to  the  Ambassador  that  he 
could  ask  him  in,  he  told  Morette  to  go  out  and  speak  to  him,  which 
he  did,  and  after  a  short  time  brought  him  in.  I  think' he  went  out 
to  tell  the  man  what  he  was  to  answer  if  I  asked  him  anything. 
They  took  him  to  the  Queen,  and  I  know  that  he  handed  her  a  letter 
from  his  Queen.  After  she  had  read  it,  she  said  she  had  no  reply 
to  give.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  what  the  letter  contained, 
but  they  tell  me  that  the  Queen  was  arjnoyed  when  she  had  read  it. 
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The  man  I  have  mentioned  is  a  Frenchman,*  and  at  once  went  on  to 
France.  When  the  Ambassador  and  Morette  saw  the  Queen,  she 
wore  a  thick  black  veil,  and  displayed  great  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  whom  she  assured  Morette  she  would  avenge 
This  Frenchman  told  Morette  that  a  proclamation  had  Iseen  issued 
in  Scotland  offering  6,000  crowns  reward  for  the  discovery  of  those 
who  had  committed  the  crime,  and  that  a  placard  has  been  affixed 
to  the  Queen's  house  saying  in  substance  "  I  (without  name)  and  the 
"  earl  of  Bothwell,  with  others  whose  name  shall  shortly  be  declared, 
"  did  this  deed,  and  if  you  want  further  particulars,  ask  the  brother 
"  of  the  Queen's  stewax'd."  As  a  result  of  this,  orders  had  been 
issued  that  no  discussion  should  be  raised  or  word  said  on  the  matter 
except  at  the  Council. 

Morette  has  not  left  yet.  He  tells  me  that  he  asked  the  queen  of 
Scotland  whether  he  should  see  the  King.  She  told  him  he  would 
not  and  she  did  not  think  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  him,  in 
consequence  of  the  Secretary's  murder,  he,  the  Secretary,  having  been 
a  servant  of  Morette.  The  latter  knew  that  the  King  wished  to  see  him 
in  order  to  give  him  two  horses,  for  the]!)uke  and  the  King  had  even 
told  the  Queen  that  he  wished  to  see  him,  whereupon  she  had  replied 
that  Morette  had  declined  to  meet  him  by  reason  of  the  Secretary's 
death.  The  Queen  had  thus  by  these  means  prevented  their  meeting, 
It  seems  to  me  from  his  mode  of  speech  that  he  is  not  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Queen. 

It  is  said  here  that  the  king  of  Scotland  wished  to  come  to  this 
country,  seeing  tl:e  bad  treatment  and  indifference  of  his  wife  towards 
him,  although  others  say  that  his  intention  was  to  go  to  France. 
His  wish  was  communicated  to  his  father,  and  the  father  wrote  to 
the  Queen,  who  having  expressed  her  affection  for  him  asked  him 
with  fair  words  if  it  were  true  that  he  wished  to  leave  her  as  he  had 
written  to  his  father,  and  begged  him  to  tell  her  wliy,  and  if  on  her 
part  she  had  given  him  reason  for  such  a  wish.  He  had  replied  that 
as  to  the  reasons  for  his  wishing  to  go  he  would  tell  them  in  due  time, 
but  that  he  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  her.  She  afterwards 
summoned  the  Council  and  with  them  Croc,  who  was  there  for  the 
king  of  France,  and  in  their  presence  asked  the  King  the  same 
question,  to  which  the  King  had  replied  in  similar  words,  whereupon 
the  Queen  had  called  them  to  witness  that  he  confessed  he  had 
no  cause  for  complaint  against  hei',  and  that  being  so  he  could  please 
himself  about  going.  After  this^  the  King's  illness  and  the  rest  of 
the  sad  events  happened. 

This  Queen  has  sent  to  visit  to  queen  of  Scotland,  as  I  wrote  your 
Majesty  she  would  do.  The  man  who  goes  is  called  Killigrew,  and 
is  a  close  familiar  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Queen  will  again  try  to  get  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  marry  Leicester. 
Melvin  left  with  Killigrew  and  begged  me  to  write  to  his  mistress, 
which  I  did  to  keep  her  in  hand. 

Melvin  visited  Margaret,  who  told  him  she  could  not  believe  that 
his  Queen  had  been  a  party  to  the  death  of  her  son,  but  she  could 

*  M.  de  Clerivault.  ^ee  letter  Sir  W.  Drury  to  Cecil  12  February  15G7,  Calendar  of 
State  Papers.    Foreign. 
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not  help  complaining  of  her  for  her  bad  treatment  of  him.  He  asked 
her  to  write  to  her,  and  she  said  she  could  not  do  so  without  leave  of 
this  Queen,  who  seems  to  have  taken  great  pity  on  her,  and  has  sent  to 
her  her  other  son,  who  was  confined  in  the  dean  of  ^'^'estminster's 
house.  Every  day  it  becomes  clearer  that  the  queen  of  Scotland 
must  take  steps  to  prove  that  she  had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  her 
husband,  if  she  is  to  prosper  ia  her  claims  to  the  succession  here. 
The  spirit  of  the  Catholics  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  this  event, 
and  more  still  by  the  news  that  your  Majesty  is  not  coming  to 
Flanders,  which  I  believe  has  also  done  great  injiiry  in  that  country. 

Morette  tells  me  that  all  along  on  his  road  to  Scotland  lie  found 
the  English  inclined  to  your  Majesty's  interests,  and  that  he  had 
taken  careful  note  of  this.  I  answered  him  that  the  devotion  of 
these  people  to  your  Majesty's  predecessors  was  of  long  standing, 
and  could  not  fail  to  continue,  and  then  changed  the  subject  as  if 
I  did  not  understand  what  he  wished  to  lead  up  to.  I  asked  him 
what  orders  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  given  with  regard  to  the 
Nuncio  who  was  to  go  thither,  in  the  light  of  present  events.  He  says 
that  he  will  be  well  received  and  the  Queen  will  be  governed  in  all 
things  by  him.  He  could  go  with  perfect  safety,  and  he,  Morette, 
had  written  to  him  urging  him  to  come.  He  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  ask  tliis  Queen  for  a  safe  conduct  through  this  country, 
because  in  the  first  place  he  thought  she  would  not  give  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  passage  would  be  safe  for  him  if  she  did.  The  Queen 
has  summoned  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  I  am  told  by  his  son-indaw 
Lord  Lumley  that  he  will  be  here  within  two  months,  and  he  is  sure 
the  Queen  will  show  him  great  favour,  she  being  deeply  oS'ended 
with  all  the  peers  for  their  late  action  in  Parliament,  and  wishing  to 
employ  the  Earl.  Tliey  tell  me  six  of  the  Queen's  ships  are  being 
fitted  out  and  the  Admiral  had  gone  to  superintend.  Your  Majesty 
shall  be  informed  of  what  can  be  learnt. — London,  1st  March  1.567. 

8  Mar.     410.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  am  informed  that  the  letter  I  told  your  Majesty  in  my  last  had 
been  sent  by  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  this  Queen  only  contained  a 
lamentation  for  the  troubles  she  Iiad  suffered  in  her  life  and  a  request 
that  the  Queen  would  pity  her,  especially  in  her  present  grief  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  desire  of 
wicked  people  to  throw  the  blame  of  such  a  bad  act  upon  her.  She 
therefore  asked  the  Queen  to  help  her  in  her  troubles  as  she  could 
turn  to  no  one  else,  and  begged  her  nob  to  allow  her  to  be  calumniated 
in  this  country.  The  man  who  gave  this  letter  to  the  Queen  was 
not  the  one  who  went  to  France,  as  I  told  your  Majesty,  but  another 
man,  who  is  one  of  the  queen  of  Scotland's  grooms  of  the  chamber. 
He  married  the  night  following  the  death  of  the  King,  and  both 
messengers  came  hither  together, 

I  have  been  much  surprised  that  neither  of  them  has  brought  me 
a  letter,  or  spoken  to  me  from  their  Queen,  from  whom  nothing  of 
importance  has  yet  been  heard,  although  they  say  that  the  earls  of 
Argyll,  Murray  and  Athol  were  gone  to  visit  the  earl  of  Lennox 
father  of  the  King,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  and  I  do  not 
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think   that   anytliing   trustworthy   can   be   heard   until   KiUigrew 
returns. 

Morette,  the  Duke's  man,  left  here  the  day  before  yesterday,  after 
staying  nine  days.  He  was  with  the  Queen  four  times,  and  she 
caressed  and  made  much  of  him.  Although  both  coming  and  going 
he  showed  great  friendship  to  the  French  Ambassador,  and  interest 
in  the  King's  affairs,  yet  I  am  told  the  Ambassador  was  suspicious 
that  he  might  have  designs  against  them.  People  who  are  not  to  be 
trusted  themselves  Ccin  never  trust  anyone  else.  I  do  not  know 
what  passed  between  Morette  and  the  Queen,  except  what  he  himself 
told  me,  whicli  in  substance  was  that  he  simply  saluted  her  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  but  afterwards,  prior  to  another 
audience,  he  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  discuss  three  matters  with 
her,  and  asked  my  opinion  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  do  so.  First 
was  respecting  her  marriage  ;  second,  whether  she  would  accept  the 
Archduke;  and  the  third  to  ask  her  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
disturbance  in  the  States,  seeing  that  certain  persons  gave  out  that 
she  was  helping  the  rebels  there,  although  he  did  not  by  any  means 
believe  it.  He  said  he  was  going  to  ask  her  these  questions  in  order 
to  be  able  to  give  the  Duke  an  account  of  what  was  going  on  here, 
because  he  expected  your  Majesty  would  soon  pass  through  his 
dominions,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  inform  you. 
I  told  him  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked  about  it,  although  as  regards 
the  third  point,  I  was  sure  not  only  that  the  Queen  was  not  in  fault 
in  the  matter,  but  would,  if  she  were  asked,  act  as  a  good  friend  and 
sister  in  return  for  the  friendship  your  Majesty  had  always  shown 
her.  He  somewhat  questioned  this,  and  I  told  him  he  need  have  no 
doubt  that  the  friendship  between  your  Majesty  and  this  Queen 
would  be  maintained,  as  it  ought  to  be,  especially  as  there  were 
other  princes  and  potentates  who  not  only  failed  to  keep  friendly, 
but  tried  to  make  friends  with  the  Turk,  and  it  was  much  more 
lawful  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the  Queen,  as  sometime  or 
another  it  might  serve  to  bring  her  back  to  the  service  of  God  and 
Christianity.  I  think  that  he  told  me  he  would  put  these  questions 
to  the  Queen,  because  he  thought  she  would  discuss  them  with  me. 
He  afterwards  told  me  that  she  had  answered  as  regards  the 
marriage  that  she  intended  to  marry,  more  because  of  the  impor- 
tunity of  her  subjects  and  for  the  good  of  the  conntn',  than  for  any 
wish  of  her  own,  and  as  regards  the  Archduke,  she  gave  him  no 
decided  answer.  To  the  question  about  the  suspicion  of  her  helping 
the  Flemish,  she  said  she  was  not  likely  to  do  anything  so  bad,  and 
told  him  he  l.-ad  better  enquire  of  me  rather  than  of  her,  as  I  knew 
her  feelings  on  the  matter.  I  suspected  that  Morette  would  introduce 
the  Archduke's  business  in  order  to  find  out  how  the  thing  stood, 
because  the  French  are  very  attentive  to  this  in  order  to  be  able  to 
give  information  at  their  court.  The  ships  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty 
were  being  fitted  out,  although  orders  were  given  to  that  effect,  have 
not  been  taken  in  hand. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  Ireland,  as  John  O'Neil's  people 
have  treated  badly  the  troops  who  were  sent  from  here. 

During  the  last  fe-w  days,  the  Council  has  been  secretly  discussing 
the  measures  the  Queen  is  to  adopt  in  demanding  the  restitution  of 
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Calais,  and  the  arguments  which  are  to  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
demand,  as  well  as  the  demonstration  which  is  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preseVving  her  right,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen 
that  proper  steps  are  taken  to  protect  the  national  interests.  I 
understand  however,  that  whatever  demonstrations  they  may  make 
it  will  aU  end  in  words.  The  Ambassador  who  was  in  France  before 
the  one  who  recently  died,*  has  been  appointed  to  go  to  France  ou 
the  matter.  He  is  called  Thomas  Smith,  and  it  is  believed  that 
another  person  will  accompany  him,  although  it  is  not  decided. 
The  period  for  the  restitution  expires  on  the  2nd  April. — Loudon, 
8th  March  1567. 


cS  March.  411.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

We  have  received  all  your  letters,  namely  those  of  16th,  23rd,  and 
28th  December,  6th,  11th,  18th,  25th,  and  27th  January,  and  3rd, 
and  8th  February,  to  which  there  is  little  to  reply,  as  they  mostly 
contain  statements  as  to  what  had  passed  in  London,  and  you  had 
heard  f  i-om  elsewhere.  You  will  continue  to  advise  us  as  hitherto 
and  particularly  in  these  times  when  it  is  so  necessary  we  should 
know  the  intrigues  of  the  French  in  that  country,  and  other  parts. 
It  was  well  to  advise  us  of  the  arrival  of  the  secretary  of  M.  de  B^oix, 
and  of  his  dealings  with  the  heretics  there.  You  will  endeavour  to 
inform  yourself  upon  this  point  and  advise  us  of  all  you  learn.  I 
enjoin  you  to  be  very  intent  on  this  and  other  things  of  the  same 
description,  still  maintaining  your  good  communication  with  Madame 
de  Parma,  my  sister. 

I  note  what  you  say  with  regard  to  the  Queen's  pleasure  when 
you  informed  her  of  our  decision  to  go  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  the  troubles  there,  and  in  this  and  in  other  conversa- 
tions with  the  Queen  on  this  matter,  your  conduct  was  very  prudent 
and  we  thank  you  for  it.  Thank  her  for  her  kind  offers  and  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  using  fair  words  to  preserve  her  in  her  good 
disposition  towards  us,  with  regard  to  the  delay  of  the  Queen  in 
despatching  the  person  who  was  to  take  the  Garter  to  the  Emperor, 
and  -treat  with  him  on  the  Archduke's  suit,  you  will  continue  the 
good  offices  you  have  hitherto  used,  with  all  fitting  dexterity. — 
Madrid,  8th  March  1567. 


15  March.  412.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

The  restitution  of  Calais  is  still  under  discussion,  and  I  am  told 
the  Queen  will  order  measures  to  be  adopted,  although  I  do  not 


think  they  will  be 
The  dispute  is  open, 
if  it  were  followed 
some  of  the  trouble 


measures  to 
of  a  character  that  will  lead  to  bloodshed, 
however,  and  it  would  not  be  altogether  bad 
up  warmly  enough  here  to  cause  the  French 
they  wish  to  cause  others.     I  have  dropped  a 


few  Avords  to  the  Queen  to  give  her  to  understand  that  it  will  not 
be  wise  for  the  sake  of  her  own  dignity,  and  her  obligation  towards 
the  people  in  this  matter  to  allow  her  rights  to  lapse,  and  have  shown 
her,  as  if  in  the  course  of  conversation,  how  necessary  it  is  for  her 
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to  be  our  neighbour  in  Flanders,  assuring  lier  that  for  her  own  sake 
your  Majesty  will  remain  her  friend,  and  urging  her  not  to  allow 
anyone  to  convince  her  to  the  contrary,  which,  seeing  the  malice  of 
some  people,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  to  endeavour  to 
do.  Even  to  me  who  know  how  much  she  is  attached  to  your 
Majesty's  interests  and  how  complete  is  her  union  with  you,  they 
come  with  rumours  and  information  to  try  to  persuade  me  that  she 
and  her  ministers  are  helping  the  Flemish  rebels,  but  that  I,  seeing, 
that  this  was  all  malicious  invention,  to  weaken  our  mutual  confi- 
dence and  friendship,  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  advised  her  of  it, 
as  a  friend  should,  to  warn  her  to  be  on  the  alert,  if  any  of  her 
counsellors  should  endeavour  to  defer  or  abandon  the  steps  to  be 
taken  with  i-egard  to  the  restitution,  and  should  note  it  carefully,  as 
I  could  not  refrain  from  at  least  pointing  out  to  her  what  I  thought 
was  for  her  interests,  leaving  to  her  great  talent  the  task  of  unravel- 
ling the  details.  She  thanked  me  mucii,  and  told  me  she  was 
determined  to  follow  my  advice,  and  I  might  be  sure  that  all  her 
counsellors  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  were  urging  her  to  send  at  once, 
although  the  measures  might  be  deferred  until  next  year,  which  she 
did  not  wish  them  to  be.  We  regard  to  Flanders,  she  reminded  me 
of  what  she  had  always  said  about  the  insolence  and  evil  intentions 
of  the  rebels,  and  that  if  your  Majesty  went  to  the  States,  her  lielp 
would  not  be  lacking.  Her  Ambassador  in  France  had  written  to 
her  that  Don  Frances  had  told  him  that  the  coming  of  your  Majesty 
was  certain,  but  it  was  not  convenient  to  announce  wlien.  She 
would  speak  and  act  accordingly.  If  there  is  anything  underhand 
here,  I  cannot  see  it,  and  considering  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  I  should  have  discovered,  I  tliink,  if  there  had  been,  whereas 
I  see  no  signs  of  it,  although  in  consequence  of  their  being  heretics, 
there  is  not  the  same  amount  of  certainty  and  confidence  as  formerly, 
which  makes  matters  more  difficult. 

Tlie  going  of  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  the  Emperor  has  cooled  down, 
and  apparently  thev  do  not  think  the  Archduke's  business  serious, 
and  have  no  hope  for  the  earl  of  Leicester.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, that  in  view  of  the  Queen's  not  marrying  most  of  the  principal 
persons  in  the  realm  have  agreed  among,«t  themselves  as  to  the 
person  whom  they  will  support  in  case  of  the  Queen's  death.  J  learn 
this  from  one  of  them  who  is  sensible  and  a  Catholic,  but  I  did  not 
ask  him  who  it  was,  because  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land, notwithstanding  that  hitherto  nothing  certain  has  been  learned 
with  regnrd  to  the  conspiracy  against  her  husband,  nor  has  the 
Queen  cleared  herself,  but  rather  have  the  accusations  been  pressed 
in  consequence  of  the  suspicions  aroused  by  the  bad  terms  upon  which 
she  was  with  her  husband.  She  has,  however,  still  many  friends, 
who  cannot  believe  that  she  had  any  hand  in  the  crime,  nor  do  I 
think  they  would  believe  it  if  they  had  more  proofs  than  they  have. 
I  had  learned  that  the  king  of  France  was  sending  to  Scotland 
Rambouillet  and  Croc,  who  was  ambassador  there,  I  sent  to  tell  Cecil 
adding  that  there  seemed  some  mysterj'.  He  answered  me  that  he 
had  already  received  advice  of  it,  and  that  the  I'rencli  were  plotting 
to  steal  the  prince  of  Scotland,  or  get  possession  of  him  by  some 
means,  in  oider  to  bring  him  up  in  France,  and  these  two  men  came 
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about  it,  but  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  such  a  thing 
happening. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  is  returning  to  the  Queen's  favour,  but  I 
think  with  no  other  pretensions  tlian  to  maintain  his  position,  which 
I  think  he  could  easily  do,  as  he  has  won  over  the  sympathies  of  the 
Queen's  favourites,  and  those  who  surround  her  closely.  They  have 
been  firm  and  steadfast  to  him  through  all  the  past  troubles, 
Ormond  is  still  as  before,  but  he  takes  no  part  in  busine-s,  and 
simply  acts  as  a  good  courtier,  although  he  is  clever  and  ingenious. 

They  have  recently  been  presiing  the  earl  of  Sussex  again  with 
respect  to  accounts  and  other  things  relative  to  his  late  office  in 
Ireland,  but  he  has  justified  himself^  and  the  business  is  now  at  an 
end,  to  the  sorrow  of  his  rivals. 

The  disputes  and  enmity  between  Sussex  and  Leicester,  have  again 
been  revived.  The  Queen  had  promised  Sussex  the  Governorship  of 
Wales,  and  Leicester  had  undertaken  to  use  his  interest  in  his  favour, 
the  matter  therefore  being  looked  upon  by  Sussex  as  settled. 

I  understand  now  that  Lord  Robert  has  asked  for  the  Governor- 
ship for  himself,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  Sydney  who 
is  now  in  Ireland,  or  putting  someone  else  into  it.  Sussex  has  com- 
plained of  this  to  the  Queen,  and  begged  her  to  comply  with  her 
promise,  or  if  not,  to  give  him  license  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  Italy 
or  elsewhere.  I  do  not  know  how  the  business  will  end,  or  if  the 
antagonism  will  again  be  bi'ought  up  in  earnest.  If  so  between 
them  and  their  friends  a  good  deal  of  dissension  n)ight  resxilt,  which 
would  not  be  altogether  objectionable,  as  it  would  give  them  some- 
tliing  to  think  about,  and  occupy  the  leisure  they  now  employ 
in  concerning  themselves  about  other  people's  affairs. 

There  is  an  English  gentleman  here  who  is  said  to  hi  a  great 
cosmographer,  and  thinks  he  can  discover  a  shorter  road  to  the  East 
Indies  than  that  taken  by  the  Portuguese.  As  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  what  he  says,  tlie  route  will  be  by  the  country  they  call 
Labrador  by  either  of  two  ways,  from  this  river  or  from  Bristol. 
Departing  from  this  river  the  route  is  to  Norv\-ay,  and  from  there  to 
Iceland,  going  thence  from  east  to  west  by  Labrador,  the  north  coast 
of  which  indications  prove  to  be  open.  Thence  still  further  to  the 
west  over  the  north  of  the  West  Indies  and  finding  a  passage  whei-e 
best  they  may,  or  according  to  weather,  arriving  at  the  last  of  those 
Indies  to  the  north,  and  thence  to  the  Province  of  Maugi  in  the  land 
of  the  Tartar,  or  else  to  the  Island  of  Japan,  whence  they  can  easily 
go  to  China  or  the  East  Indies. 

By  the  otlier  way  from  Bristol,  the  route  lies  between  Scotland 
and  Ireland  and  from  coast  to  coast,  and  island  to  island  with  a  fair 
wind  to  Labrador,  then  doubling  Cape  Frio,  which  is  t,he  northern- 
most part  of  that  country  towards  the  east,  following  then  the  same 
route  as  that  already  mentioned.  If  the  weather  does  not  serve  to 
double  Cape  Frio,  they  will  make  Iceland  and  Greenland  and  await 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  continue  the  voyage.  The  voyage  seems 
a  difficult  one,  but  so  did  those  which  were  made  before  the  discovery 
of  the  Indies,  and  as  these  people  here  have  not  much  business, 
they  are  always  thinking  of  som-e  scheme  for  their  advantage.  I 
will    try  to    get  speech  with  this    gentleman,  and  learn  his  real 
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intention,  which  may  be  different  from  what  is  professed.  In  any 
case,  I  will  advise  your  Majesty  as  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  the 
matter  of  the  Indies  well  in  view,  and  be  even  with  those  who  wish 
to  go  there. — ^London,  1.5h  March  1567. 

24  March.  413.     The  Same  to  the  Saiie. 

Killigrew,  who  is  the  gentleman  that  this  Queen  had  sent  to  vi-oit 
the  queen  of  Scotland,  arrived  here  on  the  19th  inst.  The  Queen 
tells  me  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  showed  great  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  that  grave  suspicion  existed  that  the 
author  of  the  crime  was  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  others  who  are 
now  with  that  Queen,  who  did  not  dare  to  proceed  against  them,  or 
make  any  demonstration  in  consequence  of  the  influence  and  strength 
of  Bothwell,  both  on  account  of  his  perpetual  office  of  Admiral,  and 
because  the  Queen  has  given  him  the  charge  of  500  men,  who  no 
doubt  were  those  who  formed  her  guard.  I  learnt  this  also  from 
Killigrew  from  what  he  could  discover  there,  altl.ough  the  queen  of 
Scotland  for  her  dignity's  sake  did  not  tell  him,  but  rather  dis- 
sembled, and  spoke  of  sending  her  child  hither This 

Queen  said  she  did  not  know,  however,  what  she  would  do,  but  if 
•she  sent  the  child  here,  it  would  cause  her  anxiety,  as  any  little 
illness  it  might  have  would  distress  her,  and  she  knew  that  the 
French  would  do  tlieir  best  to  take  the  infant  to  France.  I  told  the 
Queen  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  bring  him  here,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  his  being  taken  anywhere  else.  The  Queen  also  told  me 
that  after  Killigrew  had  left  Scotland  she  had  received  news  that 
tlie  Queen  had  gona  to  Edinburgh,  and  having  ordered  the  keeper  of 
the  fortress  there  to  put  it  in  order  for  her  reception,  he  had  refused 
to  do  so  out  of  fear  that  the  earl  of  Bothwell  would  enter  with  the 
Queen  and  take  possession  of  it.  He  had  been  ordered  to  deliver 
the  Castle  within  24  hours,  but  it  was  not  known  how  the  matter 
had  ended.  The  keeper  is  the  earl  of  Athol,  a  relative  of  the  King. 
From  what  I  could  gather  from  the  Queen,  there  seems  to  be  much 
suspicion  against  Bothwell  and  his  faction,  and  the  Queen  cannot 
proceed  against  them,  as  slie  is  in  their  power.  She  is  accompanied 
lay  this  Bothwell,  the  carl  of  Huntly,  two  sons  of  the  duke  of 
Chatclherault,  and  a  bastard  brother  of  the  Queen  who  is  called 
Robert. 

Nothing  more  has  been  said  lately  about  the  going  of  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  and  neither  he  nor  the  Secretary  has  mentioned  the  matter 
to  me.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  earnest  advocates  of  the  Archduke's  marriage,  sent  to  me  as  I 
was  going  into  the  Queen's  chambevj  to  say  that  he  had  now  lost  hope 
of  Sussex  being  sent.  To  introduce  the  subject  to  the  Queen,  when 
.•-he  was  telling  me  about  the  bringing  of  the  prince  of  Scotland  here, 
I  said  to  her  that  that  wouhi  be  a  good  plan,  as  she  could  bring  him 
up,  and  then  marry  him.  She  answered  that  she  had  deferred 
Sussex's  departure  until  he  had  concluded  certain  aflPairs  he  had  in 
hand,  but  that  he  would  certainly  leave  after  Holy  Week,  and  I 
might  write  to  that  effect  to  whom  I  liked.  I  shall  believe  what  I 
sec. 
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The  Quoen  told  me  that  she  had  ordered  the  despatch  of  the  man 
who  is  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Calais,  and  that  they  have 
completely  settled  what  forms  the  demands  shall  take,  because  if  it 
wove  not  .effectual  now  she  would  not  lose  her  right  by  any  negli- 
gence of  hei's,  and  would  reserve  the  enforcement  of  her  claims  for  a 
convenient  opportunity,  and  will  protest  if  the  place  be  not  restored 
to  lier.  Not  only  will  she  try  to  get  it,  but  whatever  place  she  can 
get  in  recompense  for  it.  I  told  her  I  thought  it  was  quite  right 
that  she  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  maintain  her  right  for 
the  sake  of  her  own  dignity  and  the  satisfaction  of  her  subjects. 

I  took  the  opportunity  cf  speaking  to  her  about  Morette,  the 
Duke's  man,  to  learn  whether  he  had  raised  the  discussion  of  which 
he  spoke  to  me,  as  advised.  She  said  that  he  had  mentioned  the 
subject  of  events  in  Flanders,  and  on  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  them,  he  had  replied  that  they  were  very  bad,  and  had  made  a 
remark  about  the  friendship  of  your  Mnjesty,  as  if  doubting  its 
■  sincerity  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  religion.  I  told  the 
Queen  that  he  mentioned  the  same  subject  to  me,  and  that  I  had 
answered  him  that  your  Majesty  was  quite  confident  in  that  respect, 
seeing  the  love  that  your  Majesty  bore  lier,  and  the  importance  to 
both  sides  of  the  ancient  and  almost  natural  friendship  between  the 
countries.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  religion,  which  Morette 
had  mentioned  when  he  made  tlie  same  remark  to  me,  I  had  replied, 
that  it  was  more  licit  for  your  Majesty,  a  Christian  Prince  and  a 
knight  of  St.  Michael,  to  preserve  your  friendship  with  a  relative 
and  neighbour  than  with  a  Turk,  especially  as  it  might  be  hoped 
that  God  would  bring  the  Queen  round  to  His  service.  I  thought 
this  a  good  opportunity  to  reply  as  if  by  chance,  to  what  is  said  to 
the  Queen  on  this  matter  of  religion  with  the  object  of  making  her 
distrustful  of  your  Majesty's  friendship  and  turn  her  to  others. 

They  say  the  queen  of  Scotland  is  inclined  to  summon  Parliament 
in  order  to  discuss  the  measures  to  be  taken  regarding  her  husband's 
death.  The  King's  father  remains  in  Glasgow  with  many  friends 
and  adherents,  as  well  as  others  that  are  enemies  of  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  with  the  intention  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  son. 

Lennox  has  written  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  that  he  does  not 
think  that  calling  Parliament  together  is  very  necessary,  as  it  is  not 
a  matter  for  Parliament  to  punish  such  a  crime  as  this.  He  has 
written  the  same  effect  to  his  wife,  who  is  still  grieving  for  the  loss  of 
her  son,  and  confesses  that  she  like  her  husband,  has  no  other  object 
but  to  avenge  his  death,  although  she  sees  that  it  would  be  better 
for  her  to  be  calmer  about  it  than  she  is.  She  thinks  the  end  of  it 
all  will  be  that  they  will  murder  her  husband,  as  they  have  murdered 
her  son,  and  she  is  in  great  fear  that  the  heretics  will  take  possession 
of  her  grandson,  and  try  to  bring  him  up  to  their  own  tricks.  She 
thinks  that  they  have  been  prompted  to  this  action  by  some  friends 
here  of  Catharine,  who  have  found  ready  compliance  in  the  Scotch, 
in  consequence  of  their,  small  attachment  to  the  English.  Margaret, 
although  she  is  sensible,  is  impassioned,  as  is  natural  in  her  position, 
and  believes  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  is  not  free  from  the  death  of 
her  husband.  In  fact,  however,  nothing  more  has  been  heard  beyond 
what  I  have .  written.     Time  will  demonstrate  the  truth,  and  will 
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show  the  way  this  matter  may  best  be  treated.  The  road,  however, 
is  very  uncertain  and  thorny.  Bothwell  was  thought  and  said  to  be 
a  Catholic,  but  I  understand  he  is  not,  and  is  considered  to  be  a 
person  who  pays  little  attention  to  religion  of  any  sort. 

It  is  announced  that  Thomas  Smith,  who  is  going  to  France,  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  named  Winter,  the  Vice-Admiral. 
I  am  told,  however,  that  the  latter  will  remain  in  Calais,  to  take  the 
steps  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  restitution.  Smith  going  on  to 
France  alone. — Loudon,  24th  March  1567. 

29  March.  414.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  understand  that  they  are  despatching  the  earl  of  Sussex,  but 
until  I  see  him  clear  out  of  the  country,  I  cannot  believe  he  is  going, 
considering  past  delays.  Count  Oliver  de  Arcos,  who  I  wrote  to 
your  Majesty  had  gone .  to  the  Emperor,  bearing  a  letter  from  this 
Queen  to  him,  and  verbal  instructions  to  tell  him  that  Sussex  would 
follow  soon,  writes  to  me  saying  that  the  Emperor  whom  he  found 
at  Prague  had  replied  that  ho  had  been  told  that  the  Earl  had  left 
six  months  ago,  but  he  had  never  arrived.  I  think  his  Majesty 
answered  rightly,  seeing  what  has  happened  in  this  matter.  Five 
days  ago  Croc  arrived  here  on  his  way  to  Scotland  as  Ambassador 
from  the  king  of  France.  They  tell  me  he  is  a  Catholic,  and  he 
professes  to  be  one,  but  he  is  considered  somewhat  unquiet.  He 
remarked  to  me  that  when  he  left  Scotland  shortly  before  the  death 
of  the  King,  he  had  some  suspicion  of  what  afterwards  happened. 

The  viceroy  of  Ireland  has  written  that  one  Tirlogh  Lenogh 
foster-brother  of  John  O'Neil  who  had  followed  him  devotedly,  had 
offered  his  services  to  the  Queen,  and  if  he  is  sincere  in  tliis  and  it  is 
no  trick,  O'Neil  will  suffer  greatly  in  consequence.  It  is  considered 
that  if  this  man  enters  the  Queen's  service  in  good  earnest,  O'Neil 
will  very  shortly  be  taken  or  put  to  flight.  The  Council  are  afraid 
that  the  Scotch,  his  neighbours,  may  help  him.  The  Viceroy  begged 
that  someone  may  be  appointed  to  act  as  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  this  has  been  granted,  although  several  people  who  had  been 
nominated  for  the  post  have  refused,  but  ultimately  the  appointment 
has  been  accepted  by  a  certain  Dr.  Weston,  who  is  the  senior  member 
of  the  bishop  of  London's  court  called  the  Arches.  He  is  a  great 
heretic,  and  they  say  he  is  to  be  given  the  deanerj'  of  York  in  order 
to  be  able  to  support  his  position  with  due  dignity,  although  it  had 
been  promised  by  letter  of  the  Queen  to  a  certain  Hulton,  a 
malignant  heretic  preacher,  that  being  the  way  such  offices  are  filled 
up  here. 

By  way  of  Scotland,  an  Irishman  has  arrived  here,  a  man  of  good 
lineage  in  his  own  country,  but  it  is  said  not  very  virtuous  or  law- 
abiding.  His  name  is  Caer  O'Connor,  and  he  accused  Desmond 
bitterly  before  the  Council  yesterday,  as  it  is  believed  from  words 
he  employed  at  the  instance  of  the  earl  of  Ormond.  He  says  that 
Desmond  has  given  great  help  to  John  O'Neil,  and  receives  under 
his  protection  the  freebooters  of  the  country,  especially  O'Briens, 
O'Connors,  and  O'Tooles,  who  appear  to  be  thought  people  of 
importance  there. — London,  29th  March  1567. 
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7  April.     415.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  heretics  here  do  not  at  all  like  the  surrender  of  Valenciennes, 
as  they  begin  to  see  tlmt  matters  in  the  States  are  to  be  put  right, 
and  that  the  fury  and  disorder  of  the  sectaries  and  rebels  will  not 
bo  allowed  to  proceed.  The  Catholics  are  as  joyful  as  the  others 
are  sad,  nnd  since  the  duchess  of  Parma  resolved  to  take  up  arms, 
everything  has  prospered  well.  This  will  help  her  through  her 
continuous  troubles  and  cares,  which  she  bears  with  great  valour 
and  prudence,  and  is  therefore  hated  by  heretics  there  and  here. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  has  returned  to  the  Queen's  favour. 
Although  she  appeared  to  be  very  angry  and  annoyed  with  him,  I 
always  thought  his  disgrace  would  not  last  long. 

The  Queen  has  conferred  the  office  of  Lord  Steward  on  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  he  commenced  his  functions  at  E.ister.  He 
aspired  to  the  post  when  the  earl  of  Arundel  left,  and  although  the 
Queen  had  promised  it  to  him,  she  had  put  off  actually  giving  it. 
Some  months  ago,  he  was  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  stick  of  office,  as  is  customary  in  the  Queen's  chamber,  and 
returned  without  it  to  his  great  disgust,  which  has  continued  since. 
When  the  Queen  summoned  him  agnin  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
was  still  in  doubt  whether  she  would  change  her  mind  once  more 
but  he  was  satisfied  this  time,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  favour  to 
Lord  Robert,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  Pembroke's  and  has  always 
been  on  his  side.  From  what  I  understand  the  friends  of  the  earl 
of  Arundel  nre  not  pleased  at  the  office  being  filled  up,  as  the  earl 
will  arrive  here  shortly,  he  being  now  in  Antwerp. 

The  Queen  has  detained  the  earl  of  Sussex  here  although  he  has 
three  or  four  times  asked  leave  to  go  home.  She  lately  ordered 
him  not  to  leave  before  Easter,  and  then,  when  he  was  going  to  take 
leave  of  the  Queen,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  took  him  to  his  room  and 
told  him  this  was  not  a  good  time  to  ask  permission  to  go,  and  he, 
Pembroke,  as  a  friend,  both  of  Leicester  and  him,  wished  to  biinj; 
about  a  reconciliation  between  them,  he,  Sussex,  having  the  governor- 
.ship  of  Wales,  about  which  the  dispute  has  arisen,  on  condition  that 
he  gives  his  word  not  to  complain  further  of  the  matter,  nor  of  Lord 
Robert ;  and  so  it  was  agreed.  I  see  no  signs  of  the  Earl's  departure 
to  the  Emperor,  which  may  have  been  hindered  by  these  private 
affairs  of  his  as  the  Queen  told  me.  He  distinctly  told  the  Queen 
that  if  the  marriage  is  to  be  negotiated  by  him,  he  must  have,  in 
writing,  and  signed,  what  he  has  to  do,  and  if  after  his  departure, 
anything  fresh  should  be  ordered,  he  will  only  execute  what  he 
bears  written  warrant  for  from  here,  as  he  will  not  deceive  the 
Emperor.  He  is  quite  right  in  this,  as  they  are  so  fickle  here,  and  I 
think  that  it  will  all  end  in  his  being  satisfied  with  the  governor- 
ship of  Wales,  and  carrying  the  Garter  to  the  Emperor,  making  an 
excuse  that  in  consequence  of  religion,  the  marriage  cannot  be 
effected.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  has  not  returned  here,  and  he  sent 
an  excuse  to  the  Queen  from  attending  the  feast  of  St.  George, 
asking  the  Queen's  license  to  remain  at  home  on  private  affairs.  It 
will  be  a  great  gain  for  religion  in  this  country  if  the  Duke  be 
converted,  as  many  others  are  being  every  day.     His  wife  hearg 
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Mass  every  clay.  Her  goodness  and  that  o£  her  motlier  who  is  with 
her,  together  with  tlie  enmity  of  Leicester,  will  I  hope  aid  in  bring- 
ing the  Duke  round,  since  Lord  Robert  is  returning  to  the  Queen's 
favour,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  many.  Lord  Robert  is  now  a  strong 
heretic,  and  I  am  told  is  very  sorry  that  affairs  in  Flanders  are 
prospering,  speaking  evil  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  saying  that 
he  has  deceived  the  sectaries  by  promising  them  help  and  then 
abandoning  them. 

New.s  comes  from  Scotland  that  the  earls  of  Bothwell  and  Huntly 
and  their  faction  are  with  the  Queen,  together  with  Argyll,  and  that 
Bothwell  has  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  port  of  Leith,.  Dunbar 
and  other  places  the  strongest  and  most  important  in  the  kingdom 
in  his  hands.  There  is  scant  satisfaction  at  this  here  as  they 
consider  Bothwell  and  the  rest  very  inclined  to  the  French,  and  they 
may  be  able  to  admit  what  troops  they  like  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Tliey  assure  me  tliat  that  Queen  shows  great  favour  to  Bothwell, 
although  suspicions  ngiinst  him  are  as  strong  as  ever  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  King's  murder.  It  is  true  that  all  this  news  comes 
through  heretics.  Tliis  Queen  has  no  person  representing  her  there, 
but  has  constant  information  from  Berwiclc.  The  earl  of  Murray  is 
at  home,  and  after  he  had  asked  license  from  the  Queen  to  leave, 
which  was  granted,  it  has  been  revoked.  Cecil  sends  to  tell  me  that 
Lennox,  the  father  of  the  King,  had  understood  that  Edinburgh  and 
the  other  places  had  been  surrendered  to  Bothwell  by  order  of  the 
Queen.  He,  Lennox,  had  embarked  on  the  west  coast  to  come  here 
or  go  to  Spain.  Parliament  is  to  commence  on  the  14th  instant,  and 
it  is  believed  that  religious  matters  will  be  dealt  with. 

The  French  are  trying  by  various  means  to  obtain  the  prince  of 
Scotland  to  bring  up  in  France.  He  is  now  in  the  power  of  the 
earl  of  Mar,  at  Stirling,  he  who  formerly  had  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  will  not  give  him  up.  The  letter  enclosed  was  sent 
to  me  by  the  Queen,  by  one  of  her  courtiers  named  Bautista,  with 
word  that  it  is  respecting  a  business  of  Count  Oliver  de  Arcos 
and  requested  me  to  obtain  a  reply  from  your  Majesty. — London, 
7th  April  1567. 

14  April.  416.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  am  carefully  obeying  your  Majesty's  commands  to  discover  and 
communicate  all  I  can,  but  as  this  court  is  ruled  only  by  a  few 
heretics,  it  is  difficult  to  learn  what  is  going  on,  at  leaat  until  it  is 
discussed  in  the  Council.  I  have  been  able  to  leam  no  more  of  the 
negotiations  of  the  secretary  of  Foix,  the  former  French  Ambassador 
hei-e,  nor  has  he  returned  as  I  was  informed  he  would.  I  thanked 
the  Queen  as  your  Majesty  ordered,  for  her  expressions  of  pleasure 
at  your  Majesty's  coming  to  Flanders,  assuring  her  at  the  same  time 
of  your  attachment  to  her  and  desire  to  reciprocate  her  offers  of 
service.  She  replied  amongst  other  fair  words,  that  not  only  did  I 
seem  to  have  well  recollected  her  words,  but  I  must  have  been  in 
her  heart  itself  to  have  entered  into  lier  feelings  so  thoroughly. 

I  quite  expect,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  demands  for  the 
restitution  of  Calais  will  not  go  beyond  verbal  protest,  but  I  am 
told  they  are  ill  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Calais  people  towards 
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Winter,  the  Vice- Admiral,  who  went  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
the  place  from  the  Governor.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  assure  the 
Queen  and  the  rest  of  them  of  your  Majesty's  friendship,  and  in  my 
conversations  with  the  counsellors  and  other.s  who  might  repeat  my 
words  to  the  Queen,  I  cautiously  express  my  sorrow  that  they  have 
lost  the  place  (Calais),  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  your 
Majesty  gave  when  the  peace  was  being  arranged  ;  impressing  upon 
them  the  impox-tance  to  this  country  and  to  international  commerce 
and  friendship,  that  the  place  should  be  restored,  and  persuading 
them  that  your  Majesty  looks  upon  the  matter  as  your  own,  so  that 
they  may  not  get  faint-hearted  about  it.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
settlement  to  hang  fire  a  little,  and  that  both  .sides  be  somewhat 
pressed,  as  not  much  can  be  expected  from  their  virtue.  The  Queen 
has  said  nothing  about  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Sussex.  His 
wife  begged  leave  to  retire  to  their  home,  but  he  remains  here.  The 
hatred  that  this  Queen  has  of  marriage  is  most  strange.  They 
represented  a  comedy  before  her  last  night  until  nearly  one  in  the 
morning,  which  ended  in  a  marriage,  and  the  Queen,  as  she  told  me 
herself,  expressed  her  dislike  of  the  woman's  part. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  7th  instant,  that  Cecil  had  sent  to 
tell  me  that  the  earl  of  Lennox,  father  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  had 
embarked  for  England  or  Spain,  but  the  news  has  since  been 
contradicted.  The  Queen  tells  me  the  earl  of  Bothwell  has  been 
accused  of  the  murder  of  the  King  by  five  gentlemen,  who  were  to 
prove  their  accusation  within  a  given  time  wliich  expired  on  the 
12th  instant,  and  that  she  (Elizabeth)  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox  had  written  with  her  own  hand  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
asking  her  to  postpone  the  hearing  as  the  time  was  too  brief,  and  it 
would  not  look  well  for  her  to  appear  to  treat  of  so  grave  a  question 
closely  touching  her  own  honour  without  all  duo  consideration. 

Leicester  afterwards  told  me  that  news  had  just  arrived  fi'om 
Scotland  confirming  the  statement  that  a  divorce  was  being  effected 
between  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and  his  wife,  who  is  a  sister  of  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  and  that  he  (Leicester)  had  received  letters  from 
Berwick,  saying  that  the  earl  of  Muri-ay,  the  Queen's  brother,  was 
expected  there  the  same  night  on  his  way  to  this  country,  his 
intention  being  to  go  to  Italy,  although  my  own  belief  is  that  he 
will  not  get  beyond  here.  The  Queen  told  nie  nothing  of  this,  and 
Leicester  said  he  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  her. 
When  they  speak  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell's  divorce  here,  they  hint 
that  it  is  with  the  object  of  his  marrying  the  Queen,  although  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  more  definite  about  it,  as  no  one 
has  arrived  here  from  her,  and  I  am  dependent  on  gossip. 

When  I  asked  this  Queen  why  she  had  not  some  person  to 
represent  her  in  Scotland  as  she  said  she  would  have,  especially  now 
that  the  king  of  France  has  an  Ambassador  there,  and  it  is  so 
important  that  she  should  know  what  the  French  were  doing  and 
counteract  any  evil  designs,  she  replied  that  she  had  appointed  a 
person  satisfactory  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  but  he  had  been  unable 
to  go,  and  she  did  not  like  to  send  anyone  else,  so  as  not  to  cause 
suspicion  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  at  this  juncture.     I  might   rest 
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assured,  however,  that  she  was  kept  very  well  informed  as  to  events 
there. 

I  would  have  sent  Luis  de  Paz  to  tliiit  country  on  some  pretext  of 
his  own  affairs  to  obtain  information,  but  amidst  so  many  changes 
I  have  thought  better  to  keep  quiet  for  the  present  until  we  see 
more  clearly  how  things  are  going  and  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

They  say  Irish  aifairs  are  going  on  well,  and  that  the  Viceroy  is 
pressing  John  O'Neil.  I  hear  they  sent  100,000  crowns  there  a  few 
days  .igo  for  provisions  and  pay  for  the  soldiers,  and  although 
70,000  at  least  were  owing  already,  it  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
considering  the  small  sum  the  Queen  is  inclined  to  spend,  except 
when  the  fancy  seizes  her. — London,  14th  April  1567. 

21  April.  417.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  was  to  have  left  for  Windsor,  where  she  intends  to 
stay  a  part  of  this  summer,  but  she  has  postponed  her  departure  for 
14  or  15  days,  it  is  said  for  the  purpose  of  awaiting  the  reply  to  be 
given  in  France  about  the  restitution  of  Calais,  or  else  to  settle 
something  with  the  representatives  who  have  come  hither  from  the 
States  of  Flanders,  as  the  city  authorities  are  pressing  her  on  the 
matter 

News  has  arrived  that  certain  English  ships  have  been  arrested  in 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  a  French  vessel  has  been  detained  here  in 
consequence.  The  Ambassador  spoke  to  this  Queen  about  it,  and 
requested  that  the  embai-go  might  be  raised,  telling  her  not  to 
believe  that  any  such  arrest  had  been  made  in  France.  Cecil  replied 
that  the  French  ship  should  be  disembargoed  at  once,  if  the  Ambas- 
sador would  promise  that  if  any  English  vessel  had  been  arrested  in 
France  it  should  be  released,  to  which  the  Ambassador  answered 
that  he  could  not  promise  this  without  disrespect  to  his  King.  The 
Ambassador  himself  told  me  that  it  was  possible  that  the  Governor 
of  Havre  de  Grace  might  have  made  some  such  demonstration,  as  he 
was  young  and  arrogant  and  no  friend  to  the  English.  He  would 
not  be  sorry  thus  to  provoke  war.  Cecil  sent  to  tell  ine  that  this 
was  what  actually  happened,  but  he  (the  Governor)  had  shortlj' 
afterwards  released  the  vessels,  and  the  same  course  was  pursued 
here. 

The  Queen  tells  the  Ambassador  that  she  hopes  his  master  will 
answer  favourably  about  the  restitution  of  Calais,  as  the  place  is 
hers,  and  he  will  surely  not  wish  to  retain  it,  especially  as  the 
question  concerns  other  sovereigns  besides  herself.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  his  retaining  it,  although  she  wishes  to  keep  the  peace, 
she  will  be  forced  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  regaining  it.  Sho 
says  also  that  the  French  themselves  offered  her  two  fortresses  in 
France  in  exchange  for  the  place,  but  she  refused.  The  Ambassador 
does  not  believe  this.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  getting  warm  about 
it,  but  it  will  all  end  in  words,  unless  better  arguments  or  more 
help  are  forthcoming.  They  have  begun  to  fit  out  ships,  but  I  think 
the  only  object  is  to  show  the  French  that  they  are  getting  ready. 
There  is  nothing  thought  about  the  earl  of  Sussex's  departure. 

The  earl  of  Murray  arrived  here  on  the  16th  instant,  and  was 
with  the  Queen  for  a  long  time  the  next  day,  but  I  have  not  been 
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able  to  leax'n  what  passed.  It  is  announced  that  he  will  go  by- 
Germany  to  Genoa,  or  else  by  way  of  France,  where  some  people 
think  he  will  remain,  either  openly  or  hidden,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  places  where  he  can  stay  as  he  is  a  heretic.  He 
came  to  my  house  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  said  that  the 
alliance  between  his  Queen  and  your  Maje.5ty  and  her  obligation  to 
you  had  caused  him  to  visit  me.  He  has  license  from  his  Queen  to 
travel  in  Italy  and  see  Milan  and  Venice.  He  thought  of  going  by 
way  of  France,  and  would  have  gone  through  Flanders  if  it  had 
been  in  a  more  quiet  condition.  The  ostensible  reason  of  his  journey 
was  his  desire  to  see  the  countries  mentioned,  but  he  said  it  was 
really  because,  as  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  had  always  been  his 
enemy,  was  in  so  powerful  a  position  he  feared  something  unpleasant 
might  befall  him  (Murray),  particularly  as  Bothwell  had  over  4,000 
men  at  his  disposal,  besides  the  force  in  Edinburgh  and  Dunbar, 
where  he  says  the  whole  of  the  artillery  and  ammunitions  are.  He 
said  he  did  not  intend  to  return  until  the  Queen  had  puni.shed  the 
persons  concerned  in  her  husband's  death,  as  he  thought  it  was 
unworthy  of  his  position  to  remain  in  a  country  where  so  strange 
and  extraordinary  a  crime  went  unpunished.  He  believes  that  the 
tiuth  might  certainly  be  ascertained  if  due  diligence  were  shown,  as 
it  is  undoubted  that  over  30  or  40  persons  were  concerned,  and  the 
house  where  the  King  was  killed  was  entirely  undermined,  which 
could  not  be  done  by  one  man.  Although  he  did  not  name  any 
particular  person,  it  was  easy  to  understand  by  his  discourse  that  he 
considers  Bothwell  to  be  guilty.  I  asked  him  if  the  statement  about 
the  divorce  between  Bothwell  and  his  wife  was  true,  and  he  said  it 
was.  As  he  tells  the  story  it  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  novel  sort 
of  divorce,  as  it  is  on  the  petition  of  the  wife.  They  had  been 
married  hai'dly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  she  alleges  in  her  petition 
that  her  husband  has  committed  adultery.  I  asked  him  whether 
there  had  been  any  ill-treatment  or  quarrels  to  account  for  the 
divorce,  to  which  he  replied  that  there  had  been  none,  but  that  the 
wife  had  taken  proceedings  at  the  instance  of  her  brother,  the  earl 
of  Huntly,  who,  to  curry  favour  with  Bothwell,  had  persuaded  her  to 
do  so,  and  at  Bothwell's  request  the  Earl  was  to  be  restored  to  his 
position  in  the  Parliament  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  14th  instant, 
although  this  Queen  had  assured  me  that  it  would  not  be  assembled. 
Murray  told  me  he  had  heard  here  that  the  divorce  would  be  effected 
in  order  that  the  Queen  might  marry  Bothwell,  but  he  did  not 
believe  it  considering  the  Queen's  position  and  her  great  virtue,  as 
well  as  the  events  which  have  taken  place.  It  really  seems  im- 
probable, she  being  a  Catholic  as  she  is,  and  the  divorce  for  such  a 
reason  as  that  alleged,  being  only  as  regards  co-habitation,  which 
lawyers  call  a  divorce  "  de  thoro,"  and  neither  party  being  free  to 
marry  again  during  the  life  of  the  other.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  the 
same  in  his  religion,  and  he  said  it  was,  but  the  French  Ambassador 
is  certain  that  if  the  divorce  is  effected,  the  Queen  will  marry  him 
(Bothwell),  and  the  French  Ambassador  in  Scotland  has  written 
that  the  Parliament  will  be  held. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  14th  instant  that  this  Queen  had 
told  me  that  she  had  written  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of  Lennox 
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to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  asking  her  to  extend  the  time  fixed  for  the 
trial  of  tlie  allegations  against  the  earl  of  Bothwell  in  the  murder  of 
the  King,  as  it  was  too  short  to  prove  so  important  a  business. 
Her  request,  however,  was  not  granted,  and  this  Queen  has  received 
news  that  the  trial  took  place  on  the  day  appointed,  namely  the 
12th,  and  no  accuser  or  witness  appeared  against  the  Earl,  who  was 
acquitted  by  the  majority  of  the  judges,  who  were  ordered  by  the 
Queen  to  declare  their  judgment,  but  the  rest  of  them  would  not 
vote  as  they  considered  the  trial  was  not  free,  the  earl  of  Bothwell 
having  large  .forces  with  him,  and  Lennox  being  ordered  not  to 
bring  more  than  six  horsemen.  For  this  reason  there  was  no  one  to 
bring  or  support  the  charge.  Lady  Margaret  knows  nothing  of  this 
yet.  The  earl  of  Arundel  entered  here  on  the  17th,  and  all  the 
people  in  the  Court  went  out  to  receive  him.  He  alighted  at  the 
palace  on  his  way.  He  greatly  praises  the  reception  he  met  with  at 
Milan  from  the  duke  of  Alburquerque,  with  whom  he  stayed  some 
days,  and  speaks  very  highly  of  the  Duke's  good  government,  and 
the  purity  and  rectitude  with  which  justice  is  administered — quite  a 
new  thing  for  these  people. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  courier  has  arrived  from  Scotland  for 
Murray,  who  tells  me  it  is  true  that  the  earl  of  Bothwell  has  been 
acquitted  of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  and  although  the  earl 
of  Lennox  did  not  come  to  make  the  accusation  the  Queen's  fiscal 
did  so.  When  Bothwell  had  been  acquitted  he  had  placards  posted 
saying,  that  no^v  that  he  had  been  absolved  by  the  law,  any  person 
who  said  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  King's  death  would  have  to 
meet  him  in  combat  and  should  be  taught  the  truth. 

As  I  have  already  written,  eflTorts  are  being  made  to  alarm  this 
Queen  about  your  Majesty's  coming  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  soften 
her  about  Calais,  but  I  hardly  think  it  was  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  seeing  how  things  are  here,  although  Scotch  afl'airs  may 
furnish  a  reason  why  these  people  should  distrust  the  French. — 
London,  21,st  April  1567. 

26  April.    418.    The  Same  to  the  Same.  \ 

Some  four  or  five  days  ago  the  Queen  summoned  the  earl  of  Sussex 
and  told  him  to  prepare  for  his  journey  as  he  had  to  leave  to  visit 
the  Emperor  at  once.  The  carl  replied  that  his  departure  had  been 
under  discussion  for  a  long  time  and  he  believed  the  principal  object 
of  his  journey  was  connected  with  the  marriage  with  the  Archduke. 
Seeing,  however,  that  no  favourable  decision  had  been  arrived  at  in  this 
matter  he  beggftd  tlie  Queen  as  he  had  done  three  times  before  not  to 
send  him.  The  Queen  answered  him  very  firmly  that  he  was  to  talk 
no  more  about  excuses  as  it  was  not  conducive  to  her  dignity  or  the 
public  interest  that  he  should  avoid  going  and  as  for  the  marriage  it 
should  be  dealt  with  so  as  not  to  present  so  much  difficulty  as  he 
said.  The  eail  replied  that  such  being  the  case  he  would  willingly 
go,  but  he  wished  to  bear  with  him  the  decision  on  the  two  points 
contended  for  by  the  Queen,  namely  that  she  should  see  the  Arch- 
duke before  marrying  him  and  question  of  religion.  He  said  as 
regarded  the  fiist  point  no  middle  course  could  be  found  ;  but  as  to 
the  question  of  religion  he  wished  to  be  quite  clear  about  it  before  he 
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left,  because  although  he  was  a  native  born  Englishmen,  and  knew 
as  well  as  others  what  was  passing  in  the  country,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  state  what  was  the  religion  that  really  was  observed  here.  He 
believed  that  her  Majesty  and  the  rest  of  them  held  by  the  Augsburg 
confession,  but  he  saw  nevertheless  that  Calvinism  was  being 
preached  and  being  taught  nearly  everywhere,  and  he  therefore 
wished  the  Council  to  decide  about  this  as  it  was  a  point  of  the 
liighest  importance,  those  who  adopted  the  Augsburg  confession 
being  further  removed  from  Calvinists  than  from  those  who  professed 
the  ancient  religion.  In  fact  this  was  clearly  proved  at  the  rising 
in  Antwerp  when  those  who  held  by  the  Augsburg  confession 
made  common  cause  with  the  Catholics,  and  it  was  still  further  shown 
in  the  last  Parliament  here  where  one  of  the  Bishops  showed  himself 
in  favour  of  the  Augsbui'g  creed,  and  was  so  much  reprehended 
by  t!ie  rest  of  them  that  the  bishop  of  London  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  no  one  ought  to  speak  to  him,  and  quoted  St.  Paul  publicly 
to  this  end.  Things  being  in  this  condition  he  (Sussex)  did  not 
know  how  he  was  to  treat  witli  the  Archduke,  without  some 
resolution  of  the  Council  with  respect  to  a  matter  upon  which  they 
themselves  were  not  decided,  and  he  therefore  begged  the  Queen  to 
consider  the  question  and  grant  him  leave  of  absence  that  he  might 
also  reflect  upon  what  was  best  for  her  interests,  and  so  the  matter 
was  left. 

I  was  told  yesterday  by  a  connection  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
that  the  latter  had  told  him  that  the  earl  of  Sussex  was  entrusted 
with  no  other  mission  than  that  of  taking  the  order  of  the  Garter 
to  the  Emperor.  This  man  was  advised  of  this  as  he  was  to  have 
accompanied  the  Earl  if  the  marriage  had  been  discussed.  I  sent  to 
tell  Cecil  what  I  had  heai^d  and  to  ask  him  if  it  were  true.  He 
answered  that  it  was  not,  but  that  the  Earl  would  be  entrusted  with 
both  missions,  and  he  (Cecil)  was  then  preparing  the  despatches  he 
was  to  take  with  him.  I  believe  it  will  all  end  in  the  taking  of  the 
Garter,  and  they  will  get  out  of  the  marriage  business  in  some  way 
that  they  will  consider  decent. 

Cecil  has  sent  to  tell  me  that  he  has  news  from  Scotland  that 
Parliament  has  also  absolved  the  earl  of  Bothwell  from  the  King's 
murder  as  the  judges  had  done  and  the  Queen  had  thereupon  granted 
him  the  castle  of  Dunbar  with  all  its  lands  which  had  always 
belonged  to  the  crown.  In  answer  to  the  placards  the  earl  had  had 
posted,  as  I  told  your  Majesty,  against  those  who  might  say  he  was 
concerned  in  the  murder  a  document  had  been  circulated,  copy  of 
which  I  enclose  as  sent  to  me  by  Cecil,  who  also  tells  me  that  the  queen 
of  Scots  had  given  license  to  the  earl  of  Lennox  to  leave  the  country, 
and  the  earl  of  Mar  had  also  asked  for  similar  license,  whereat  they 
are  much  surprised  as  he  has  the  custody  of  the  Prince.  This, 
however,  says  Cecil,  is  what  they  write  to  him  although  he  does  know 
how  true  it  may  be. 

Certain  Catholics  say  they  are  sure  Bothwell  cannot  be  culpable,  and 
that  the  Queen  was  in  no  way  cognizant  of  the  murder,  but  that  these 
heretics  wish  to  cast  blame  upon  her  in  order  to  benefit  Catharine's 
affair,  as  that  Queen  is  a  Catholic  and  they  wish  to  defame  her  and 
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separate  her  from  her  many  friends  here.  They  greatly  fear  she  will 
marry  Bothwell  and  are  trying  to  prevent  it,  being  anxious  that  she 
should  accept  Lord  Kobert,  for  which  purpose  some  of  his  friends  wish 
a  person  to  be  sent  to  her  from  here.  Things  here  are  as  usual.  The 
Catholics  constantly  increasing  in  numbers ;  (juite  contrary  to  what 
happens  elsewhere,  and  I  know  for  certain  that  many  of  those  who 
were  furious  heretics  when  your  Majesty  was  here  are  now  the  best 
christians.  When  the  troubles  in  Flanders  began  and  the  sectaries 
multiplied,  people  here  were  in  such  high  glee  that  they  could  not 
contain  themselves,  notwithstanding  that  the  Queen  publicly  showed 
her  sympathy  on  the  the  other  side  and  spoke  strongly  on  the 
matter  (although  it  is  diflBcult  to  judge  what  her  private  opinions 
were),  but  now  that  things  are  going  the  other  way  those  who 
rejoiced  before  are  dejected  now  and  downcast,  whilst  the  godly  ones 
who  were  so  grieved  are  now  glad,  especially  in  the  belief  that  your 
Majesty  is  coming  to  the  States,  which  tiiey  think  will  not  only  be 
certain  to  remedy  the  trouble  and  pacify  the  country ;  but  your 
Majesty's  presence  will  so  animate  this  country  that  it  will  return 
to  the  state  to  which  your  Majesty  reduced  it,  and  even  much  better, 
and  that  henceforward  nothing  will  ever  cause  it  to  backslide  again. 
So  far  as  my  own  observations  serves  I  believe  these  good  people 
do  not  err  in  this  nor  in  their  belief,  which  is  as  great  as  the  fear  of 
the  heretics  that  God  will  send  them  their  deliverance  by  your 
Majesty's  royal  hand. — London,  26th  April  1567. 

3  May.    419.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

One  trouble  brings  others,  and  this  is  proved  in  Scotland  where 
the  Parliament  after  absolving  the  earl  of  Bothwell  agreed  that 
religion  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  it  was  when  the  Queen 
came  from  France  to  Scotland,  which  is  worse  than  it  has  been 
recently,  When  the  Parliament  closed,  the  Queen  went  to  Stirling 
to  see  her  child  the  Prince,  intending  to  bring  him  to  Edinburgh. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  Avho  had  the  custody  of  him,  told  her  that  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  enter  to  see  the  child  unless  she  were  only 
accompanied  by  two  women,  as  he  had  in  his  keeping  the  treasure 
of  the  kingdom  and  would  not  risk  losing  it.  When  the  Queen 
learnt  this  she  returned,  and  ou  arriving  six  miles  from  Edinburgh 
Bothwell  met  her  with  400  horemen.  As  they  arrived  near  the 
Queen  with  their  swords  drawn  they  showed  an  intention  of  taking 
her  with  them,  whereupon  some  of  those  who  were  with  her  were 
about  to  defend  her,  but  the  Queen  stopped  them  saying  she  was 
ready  to  go  with  the  earl  of  Bothwell  wherever  he  wished  rather 
than  bloodshed  and  death  should  result.  She  was  taken  to  Dunbar, 
where  she  arrived  at  midnight  and  still  remains.  Some  say  she  will 
marry  him  and  they  are  so  informed  direct  by  some  of  the  highest 
men.  in  the  country  who  follow  Bothwell.  They  are  convinced  of 
this  both  because  of  the  favour  the  Queen  has  shown  him  and 
because  he  has  the  national  forces  in  his  hands.  Although  the 
Queen  sent  secretly  to  the  governor  of  the  town  of  Dunbar  to  sally 
out  with  his  troops  and  release  her  it  is  believed  that  the  whole 
thing  has  been  arranged  so  that  if  anything  comes  of  the  marriage 
the  Queen  may  make  out  that  she  was  forced  into  it.     This  Queen 
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is  greatly  scandalised  at  the  business  and  related  it  to  me.  I  also 
heard  it  from  Cecil  and  from  the  man  who  brought  the  news,  who  is 
a  good  Catholic  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine. 

I  am  assured  again  by  the  Queen  that  the  earl  of  Sussex  is  going 
although  he  is  doing  his  best  to  avoid  it  for  the  reasons  he  told  me, 
and  I  repeated  to  your  Majesty  in  my  last.  Still  they  may  make 
him  go. 

The  Queen  has  not  yet  received  a  reply  from  the  man  she  sent  to 
France  about  Calais  as  it  appears  the  King  had  gone  hunting  and 
had  not  received  him,  whereat  these  people  are  greatly  annoyed. 
They  are  even  more  disgusted  at  the  queen  of  Scots,  particularly 
those  who  had  hoped  that  religion  here  might  be  restored  through  her 
instrumentality  and  who  think  present  events  are  a  bad  beginning. 
— London,  8rd  May  1567. 

10  May,    420.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  day  before  yesterday  letters  from  France  brought  the  King'.s 
answer  to  this  Queen  about  Calais,  and  although  I  am  informed  the 
King  sent  a  courier  to  your  Majesty  giving  you  an  account  of  what 
was  being  done  in  the  matter,  I  think  well  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
answer.  I  was  sure  that  the  reply  would  cause  annoyance  here, 
althougli  they  must  have  known  very  well  what  it  would  be,  but 
they  will  dissemble,  and  in  fact  they  cannot  do  otherwise. 

The  entry  of  the  duchess  of  Parma  into  Antwerp  and  the  success 
that  God  has  blessed  us  with  in  the  States  has  caused  great  sorrow 
to  the  bad  heretics  and  infinite  pleasure  to  the  Catholics,  who  are 
certain  that  your  Majesty's  coming  will  not  only  provide  for  the 
present  but  for  the  future  as  well,  and  they  believe  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  securing  matters  there  and  mending  them  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  and  they  are  elated  thereat. 

They  say  the  earl  of  Sussex  will  certainly  leave  on  the  Monday 
after  Whitsun,  but  until  I  see  him  fairly  gone  I  cannot  be  sure,  as 
things  change  here  from  hour  to  hour.  Since  I  wrote  to  your 
Majesty  on  the  3rd  instant  news  comes  from  Scotland  that  certain 
lords  there  seeing  how  Bothwell  has  acted  with  the  Queen,  met  at 
Stirling  with  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  has  the  Prince  in  his  possession, 
and  sent  to  warn  the  Queen  to  consider  deeply  about  her  marriage 
both  on  account  of  her  own  honour  and  the  interests  of  her  country, 
which  otherwise  would  be  greatly  injured.  The  said  lords  had 
considered  the  raising  of  the  child  to  the  throne  in  case  the  Queen 
should  marry  Bothwell,  the  government  being  carried  on  by  them 
in  his  name. 

The  French  are  very  busy  in  these  affairs.  A  courier  passed 
tlirough  the  day  before  yesterday  from  Scotland  to  France,  but  I 
have  not  leamt  what  he  carried  although  I  have  tried.  It  may  well 
be  imagined  that  they  would  like  to  get  hold  of  the  Prince,  as  I 
have  already  written,  and  all  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  endeavour 
dexterously  to  hinder  them  in  their  designs.  The  earl  of  Lennox 
father  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  has  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  before 
landing  he  sent  to  this  Queen  for  permission  to  disembark  and  a  safe- 
conduct.     She  replied  that  he  shall  be  well  treated  and  may  come  to 
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lier  without  any  need  for  discussing  conditions  about  it.  I  am  told 
this  Queen  has  letters  from  Scotland  saying  that  it  is  publicly 
announced  there  thai  the  Queen  will  be  married  shortly  to  Bothwell 
at  Dunbar  with  all  solemnity,  and  for  this  purpose  the  lords  are 
summoned  under  penalty  of  the  Queen's  anger.  The  person  who 
tells  me  this  says  he  has  had  the  letter  in  his  own  hands  and  has 
read  it.  He  is  a  person  of  credit,  but  it  seems  impossible, — London, 
10  May  1567. 

17  May.    421.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Tlie  e;irl  of  Sussex  is  making  ready  for  his  journey  to  German}^ 
Cecil  sends  to  say  that  he  has  now  quite  completed  his  despatch. 
Leicester,  who  had  been  away  on  private  business,  returned  here 
yesterday,  having  seen  the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  Lis  way. 

Smith,  who  went  to  France  about  the  restitution  of  Calais,  has 
come  back,  and  although  he  has  given  an  account  of  the  answer,  I 
do  not  think  that  anything  has  been  done  in  the  matter,  or  will  be 
for  the  present,  except  threatening,  as  they  do  to  take  advantage  of 
their  first  opportunity. 

A  Catholic  person  who  has  a  close  friendship  and  understanding 
with  the  brother  of  the  English  Queen's  agent  in  Scotland  says  that 
he  is  sure  the  news  about  the  marriage  with  Bothwell  and  the  other 
things  against  that  Queen  are  not  true.  He  says  that  this  Queen 
and  Cecil  write  very  secretly  to  this  agent  of  hers,  always  to  send 
the  worst  things  he  can  think  of  about  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  he 
knows  for  certain  that  this  Queen  herself  wrote  to  him  to  discredit 
the  queen  of  Scots  all  he  could,  but  still  I  am  much  surprised  that 
the  latter  Queen  has  not  sent  anyone  hither  lately. 

The  happy  occurrences  in  Flanders  have  caused  these  heretics 
much  grief.  People  are  flocking  here  still  for  refuge  from  the 
punishment  they  fear  the  duchess  of  Parma  will  award  them  and 
her  steps  for  the  future,  and  they  greatly  regret  the  courage  and 
prudence  she  has  shown  through  all  this  business.  These  heretics 
hate  her  strangely,  as  do  those  who  fly  from  Flanders  ;  which  is  no 
small  glory  to  her.  They  complain  that  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
Brederode  have  betrayed  them,  and  failed  in  all  the  grand  promises 
they  made  them ;  but  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  word  of 
people  who  never  tell  the  truth. 

Brown,  one  of  the  principal  judges,  died  last  night.  He  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  Catholics,  as  he  was  a  good  Christian  and  helped  them 
all  he  could. — London,  17th  May  1567. 

24  May.    422.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

When  the  earl  of  Su.'^sex  was  quite  ready  to  leave  and  had  his 
instructions  complete,  news  arrived  of  the  coming  hither  of  Count 
Stolberg,*  and  M.  de  Maldeghem  and  Sussex  was  detained,  as  the 
Queen  tells  me,  to  hear  what  the  former  has  to  say. 

*  He  is  always  called  Count  Eochefort  in  the  original  text,  which  would  appear  to  be  a 
free  translation  of  his  name.  I  have,  however,  substituted  his  real  name  of  Stolberg, 
which  is  usfid  in  all  the  official  documents  relating  to  his  embassy. 
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Cecil  sends  to  say  that  the  queen  of  Scots  mari'ied  the  earl  of 
Both  well  on  the  15th  instant  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having 
created  him  duke  of  Orkney  three  days  before,  and  this  news  was 
confirmed  by  Leicester  who  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  There  were 
only  three  persons  of  rank  at  the  arrangement  of  the  marriage,  and 
one  only  at  the  ceremony.  The  queen  of  Scots  is  to  .send  a  man 
hither  shortly  and  another  to  France.  Tlie  information  comes  from 
many  quarters  and  is  undoubted.  It  seems  to  have  scandalised 
people  here  very  much,  and  has  caused  sorrow  to  many  who  see  the 
evils  it  will  brino'  in  its  train.  It  seems  the  Scotch  nobles  are  still 
against  the  match,  although  now  that  the  thing  is  done  they  may 
come  round  to  it. 

There  is  a  talk  of  deliveiing  the  prince  of  Scotland  to  this  Queen 
to  be  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  who  sent  to  me  a  few  days 
since  to  say,  that  as  she  heard  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  coming  to 
consult  me  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  Queen's  receiving  tlie  child 
here,  the  subject  having  been  discussed  in  the  Council,  she  begged 
me  to  advise  that  it  should  be  done.  Lord  Robert  came,  but  did 
not  ask  for  my  advice  direct,  although  he  introduced  the  subject  in 
a  way  that  compelled  me  to  give  it,  and  I  therefore  told  him  they 
should  make  every  effort  to  get  the  child  here,  because  if  it  was 
desirable  that  he  should  inherit  the  crown,  they  could  have  him  in 
their  own  hands,  and  tiius  keep  in  check  other  claimants  in  this 
country,  whilst  if  he  were  not  to  succeed  they  could  put  him  into  a 
safe  place,  so  that  in  no  case  would  any  harm  come  to  them  from  it. 
I  said  it  was  meet  that  the  Queen  should  act  jjromplly  about  it,  as 
it  was  notorious  that  the  French  were  endeavouring  to  get  the 
child.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  French  will  be  more  artful  than 
they,  but  they  are  trying  their  hardtst.  It  is  said  here  that  the 
cause  of  the  queen  of  Scotland's  hurry  over  this  marriage  is  that 
she  is  pregnant,  and  the  matter  was '  arranged  between  them  some 
time  ago. 

I  am  still  keeping  Leicester  in  hand  by  assurances  of  your 
Majesty's  esteem,  and  he  is  always  making  great  offers  of  service 
as  usual.  He  assures  me  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  he  are 
now  great  friends,  although  I  do  not  believe  that  such  friendship 
will  last  long.  The  Duke  arrives  here  this  afternoon.  The  brother 
of  Lord  Robert's  wife  is  still  in  prison,  and  so  close  that  no  one 
can  speak  to  him. 

I  wrote  that  the  earl  of  Lennox  had  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  but 
had  not  landed  pending  this  Queen's  permission  and  safe  conduct.' 
Whilst  he  was  waiting  a  storm  drove  him  back  to  Conquet  in 
Brittany.  Margaret  has  sent  a  ship  for  him.  He  has  the  queen 
of  Scotland's  leave  for  ten  years'  absence,  during  which  he  may 
enjoy  his  Scotch  revenues. — London,  24th  May  L567. 

31  May.    423.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Four  days  since  the  French  Ambassador  said  to  the  Queen  he 
hoped  she  approved  of  the  reply  about  Calais,  to  which  she  answered 
in  the  presence  of  the  Council  that  she  could  not  do  so  nor  be 
satisfied  with  it,  but  that  as  the  King  was  young  she  would  let  the 
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liusiness  stand  over  until  he  was  older,  when  she  hoped  he  would 
better  consider  the  answer  to  he  given  to  her.  I  quite  believe  that 
the  affair  will  thus  remain.  Things  here  are  quiet,  although  they 
are  holding  more  Council  meetings  than  usual.  They  say  they  are 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  Scotch  affairs,  but  they  settle  nothing. 
Nothing  fresh  from  Scotland.  We  learn  from  Ireland  that  the  castle 
where  the  Queen's  munitions  were  kept  has  caught  fire  accidentally 
and  been  all  burnt,  a  part  of  it  falling  in  and  killing  some  of  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  it.  The  Viceroy  was  to  take  the  field  on  the 
20th,  with  1,200  men  nearly  all  natives,  which  force  will  be  divided 
so  as  to  enter  by  various  way.  He  had  imprisoned  the  earl  of 
Desmond  and  his  wife  as  well  as  another  man  of  rank  on  suspicion 
that  they  were  secretly  aiding  O'Neil.  They  complain  greatly  hero 
of  the  French  for  not  punishing  those  who  accompanied  Monluc 
and  plundered  certain  of  their  sliips  at  Conquct,  as  I  wrote  at  the 
time.  They  have  pressed  the  French  Ambassador  about  it,  although 
he  has  not  mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  and  they  show  a  deter- 
mination to  try  to  avenge  themselves  if  justice  is  not  done,  as  Lnrd 
Robert  assures  me  they  will.  They  have  not  much  to  complain 
about  however,  seeing  what  they  do  themselves. 

Count  Rocandolf  is  still  here  and  a  servant  of  Leicester's  going  on 
his  business  to  France  with  letters  from  this  Queen  to  the  (English) 
Ambassador  has  been  taken  at  the  port  in  France  where  he  landed 
and  sent  to  the  castle  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  all  the 
despatches  he  bore  being  taken  from  him  and  sent  to  the  King. 
When  they  found  there  was  nothing  in  them  but  what  related  to 
Count  Rocandolf's  business  the  man  was  ordered  to  be  released  and 
his  despatches  returned  to  him  and  a  letter  given  to  him  for  this 
Ambassador  here  explaining  that  they  had  taken  him  for  other 
reasons,  after  their  usual  manner.  These  people  however  are  much 
aggrieved  at  the  detention  of  their  Engli.shman,  and  a  servant  of 
Leicester's  too,  and  Cecil  says  he  will  do  the  same  to  the  first 
French  gentleman  who  comes  hither.  These  are  small  matters  and 
I  do  not  suppose  will  cause  trouble,  but  still  these  trifles  sometimes 
end  seriously. 

I  am  informed  that  they  are  going  to  fit  out  four  fine  ships  and  a 
pinnace  at  Rochester,  two  of  them  belonging  to  the  Queen.  The 
matter  is  kept  very  secret  and  nothing  has  been  done  yet  to  the 
ships  except  to  caulk  them,  but  it  is  thought  that  John  Hawkins 
will  go  with  them.  They  will  give  out  that  they  take  merchandise 
belonging  to  two  rich  aldermen  here  called  Ducket  and  Garret,  but 
it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  Councillors  will  have  shares.  They 
will  probably  go  to  Guinea  and  afterwards  whithersoever  they 
please.  I  will  endeavour  to  stop  them  from  going  to  places  pro- 
hibited by  your  Majesty,  and  have  advised  the  king  of  Portugal  by 
one  of  his  subjects  who  left  here  by  sea  a  week  ago. — London, 
31st  May  1567. 

2  June.    424.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Stlva. 

I  have  noted  what  you  tell  me  of  murder  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  other  events  in  that  country,  -which  have  caused  me  much  sorrow 
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on  account  of  my  friendship  with  the  Queen  (of  Scots)  and  the 
disturbance  and  disquiet  that  the  disaster  cannot  have  failed  to  give 
ri3e  to  in  the  country.  You  acted  wisely  in  taking  the  steps  you 
did,  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  French  will  try  to  marry  her  to  their 
liking,  and  you  will  continue  your  efforts  to  circumvent  their  plans 
both  in  this  respect  and  in  the  matter  of  getting  hold  of  the  Queen's 
child  as  they  wished  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  up  and 
turning  him  to  their  own  ends  and  profit.  You  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  this,  and,  knowing  as  I  do  your  continual  care  of  all  that 
concerns  us,  I  need  not  urge  it  upon  you  more.  Advise  me  of  all 
that  happens  worthy  of  notice. — 2nd  June  1567. 

7  June.    425.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

Count  Stolberg  and  M.  de  Maldeghem  arrived  here  on  the  2nd 
instant,  and  on  the  same  day  communicated  their  instructions  to  me. 
They  are  very  long,  but  the  substance  of  them  is  to  ask  for  an  aid 
in  money  for  the  Emperor  and  Princes  of  the  Empire  against  the 
Turk.     The  Ambassadors   went  to  the  Queen  on  the  4th,  and  the 
Count  made  a  long  speech  repeating  the  heads  of  his  instructions, 
and  then  handed  to  the  Queen  a  copy  of  them  signed  by  the  Emperor. 
They  tell  me   she  replied  graciouslj*,  but  said   as  the  matter  was 
important   she  must   consult  with  her  Council.     The  anticipations 
here  about  the  visit  of  these  ambassadors  were  very  different  from 
this.     Some  said  they  were  coming  about  the  Archduke's  marriage ; 
others    that   their  object  was  to  urge  upon   the  Queen   from   the 
Emperor  and  your  Majesty  to  settle  religious  affairs  here,  and  Cecil 
himself  told  me  lie  was  sure  they  were  coming  to  arrange  an  alliance 
between  the  Emperor  and   other  Christian  Princes  adhering  to  the 
Augsburg  confession   against  the  Calvanists  and   other  sectaries.     I 
think  they  suspected  this  from  the  coming  of  M.  de  Maldeghem  with 
the  Count,  he  being  a  servant  and  subject  of  your  Majesty,  and  they 
supposed  he  must  be  coming  as  your   representative  on  some  im- 
portant matter.     The  day  before  the  Ambassadors  arrived  I  was 
with  the  Queen,  and  she  told  me  as  a  great  secret  that  the  French 
were  sending  another  person  here  to  treat  of  her  marriage  with  their 
King.     Some  days  since  it  was  said  that  Foix  the  late  Ambassador 
here   was  coming,  and  Don  Frances   de  Alava  advised  me  of  this 
also.     They  have  now  received  jpews  of  the  coming  of  a  knight  of 
St.  Michael,  although   they  do  not  know  whether  he  is  to  stop   here 
or  go  on  to  Scotland,  which  is  considered  more  likely.     This  Queen 
expresses  great  surprise  at  events  in  Scotland,  and  deplores  them 
very  much  as  touching  the  honour  of  that  Queen.     I  told  her  that, 
however  strange  the  matter  was,  I   believed  the  king  of  France 
would  nevertheless  send  the  order  of  St.  Michael  to  Bothwell.     She 
said  she  quite  believed  that  as  he  held  the  order  so  light  as  to  give 
it  to  his  grooms. 

She  also  told  me  what  had  passed  with  the  French  Ambassador 
when  he  asked  her  approval  on  behalf  of  his  King  of  the  answer 
given  to  Smith,  which  in  effect  was  the  same  as  I  wrote  in  my  last. 

The  one  idea  of  these  heretics  is  to  keep  the  world  in  a  ferment 
as  thej''  have  done,  and  the  talk  here  is  all  of  leagues  being  formed 
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againfiL  tliem,  the  object  being,  no  doubt,  to  persnade  others  to  league 
with  theia  for  tlieir  safet3^  As  soon  as  Count  Stolberg,  who  is  a 
Lutheran,  arrived  at  Dover,  the  man  who  went  to  receive  him  there 
for  the  Queen  told  him  he  miglit  be  sure  that  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
your  Majesty,  the  king  of  France  and  other  Princes  had  made  a 
league  against  the  Protestants,  and  especially  against  the  Protestant 
German  Princes,  and  even  that  their  States  had  already  been  parti- 
tioned. M.  de  Maldeghem  advised  me  of  tliis.  As  soon  as  I  got  an 
opportunity  I  did  not  fail  to  show  Stolberg  what  utter  nonsense  it 
was  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  and  your  Majesty  would  adopt 
anything  against  the  tranquillity  and  authority  of  Germany,  being, 
as  you  were,  so  bound  to  it  by  lies  of  birth  and  affection,  and 
especially  now  that  it  was  necessary  to  stand  firmly  against  the 
Turk  rather  than  unsettle  Christendom.  I  told  hiuT  these  were  tlie 
vain  imaginings  of  evil  minds,  and  after  having  discoursed  with  him 
for  some  time  (he  being  a  person  of  good  understanding)  and  assured 
him  of  the  love  your  Ma-jesty  bore  to  all  that  nation,  I  convinced 
him  and  he  said  he  agreed  with  me,  but  lie  had  been  so  positively 
assured  to  the  contrary  since  he  arrived  by  this  man,  that  he  had 
even  promised  in  great  secrecy  that  he  would  give  him  the  heads  of 
the  agreement  for  the  league,  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 
I  urged  Stolberg  to  try  to  get  this,  so  that  we  could  see  from  the 
document  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  invention  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  distrust  and  suspicion  amonrrst  friends. 

This  Count  Stolberg  assures  me  that  he  has  no  instructions  from 
the  Emperor  to  treat  of  the  Archduke's  marriage  as  these  people 
expected,  altliough  without  reason  as  the  Emperor  gave  the  Queen  a 
definite  reply  some  time  ago,  and  it  is  now  her  turn  to  answer. 
Those  who  are  favourable  to  the  match  tell  me  that  there  was  never 
a  better  reason  for  it  than  at  present,  and  Stolberg  says  that 
Lord  Robert  sent  word  to  him  that  he  greatly  desired  the  match 
and  would  do  all  he  could  to  help  it.  I  believe  the  object  was  to 
discover  -whether  the  Count  was  instructed  to  approach  the  question, 
but  really  they  all  seem  in  fsxvour  of  it. 

The  French  Ambassador  tells  me  he  fears  that  great  disturbance 
will  shortly  occur  throughout  Christendom  by  reason  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heretics,  but  when  I  press  him  to  say  what  makes  him 
think  so  he  will  go  no  fui'ther. 

By  the  advice  of  certain  Italian  friends  who  have  correspondence 
with  France,  I  learn  that  the  heretics  there  will  proT)ably  rise  soon 
and  try  to  turn  the  Queen  out  of  the  Government  with  the  aid  fif 
the  Constable,  and  this  would  seem  to  agree  with  the  Ambassador's 
hints  to  me. 

Nothing  new  here  or  in  Scotland,  but  they  say  that  John  O'Ncil's 
party  in  Ireland  does  not  prosper,  and  things  will  soon  be  quieted 
there. — London,  7th  June  1567. 

J  i  June.   426.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  left  here  on  the  11th  for  Richmond,  where  she  will 
remain  twenty  days  and  then  go  to  Windsor  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  It  is  not  thought  that  she  will  go  for  a  progress  this  year. 
She  will  give  an  answer  to  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  to-morrow. 
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They  have  tried  in  many  way  to  get  Count  Stolborg  to  speak  to 
the  Queen  on  the  Emperor's  behalf  about  the  Archduke  s  match,  as 
they  assure  him  this  is  a  good  opportunity  to  do  so.  He  asked  me 
my  opinion  as  to  what  he  shoukl  do,  because  althougli  he  had  no 
instructions  from  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  yet  he  knew  from  the 
various  discussions  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Emperor's  Council 
that  the  marriage  was  much  desired  by  his  Majesty.  I  told  him 
I  thought  he  ought  not  to  deal  with  the  matter  without  orders, 
particularly  as  the  Emperor  had  sent  his  reply  and  that  of  the 
Archduke  to  which  the  Queen  should  send  her  response  if  she  wished 
to  go  on  with  the  affair.  No  doubt  they  wished  to  give  him  (Stolberg) 
here  the  answer  they  ought  to  have  sent  to  the  Emperor,  for  some 
purpose  of  their  own,  but  I  said  if  he  felt  sure  that  the  match  could 
be  brought  about  by  doing  as  they  asked  him  to  do  he  should  tell  them 
that  he  would  laise  the  subject  as  if  on  his  own  account  to  the  Queen, 
and  at  the  same  time  send  a  courier  post  haste  to  the  Emperor  to  obtain 
authority  for  him  to  proceed  in  his  Majesty's  name.  He  approved 
of  this  advice  and  I  believe  followed  it.  The  Count  is  clever 
although  a  Protestant,  and  seems  much  attached  to  the  Emperor's 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  your  Majesty.  He  is  more  courtly  and 
polite  than  Germans  usually  are,  although  he  did  one  thing  that 
would  have  been  bettfr  left  undone,  namely  to  go  to  the  church  the 
Flemish  heretics  have  here,  and  heard  the  sermon,  whereat  they  and 
the  other  heretics  have  greatly  rejoiced,  and  the  Catholics  grieved, 
as  they  think  it  wrong  that  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  should  not 
be  a  Catholic. 

Lady  Margaret  went  to  see  the  Queen  on  the  day  her  Majesty 
left.  She  was  well  received  as  she  sends  to  tell  me,  and  to  her 
prayer  that  the  Queen  would  help  her  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  son 
she  obtained  a  favourable  reply,  'i'he  eaii  of  Leicester  made  her 
great  promises  and  Cecil  as  well,  the  latter  informing  her  that  all 
that  had  been  done  for  her  was  owing  to  his  efforts,  and  he  would 
continue  to  help  her.  He  assured  her  that  she  should  have  her 
gx'andson,  which  proves  that  they  ai'e  trying  to  get  hold  of  him. 
Lady  Margaret  thinks  the  French  will  not  help  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  that  the  Queen  Mother  will  consider  this  a  good  opportunity  to 
be  revenged  on  her.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is  deceived  iu  this,  as 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  French  will  always  go  with  the  stronger 
party  in  Scotch  affairs  to  serve  their  own  ends.  M.  de  Croc  is  there 
and  the  day  before  yesterday  Villeroj'',  who  they  say  came  from 
France,  arrived  here  on  his  way  to  the  queen  of  Scots  no  doubt  to 
congratulate  her  on  her  marriage.  He  went  to  Windsor  to  take 
leave,  as  he  tells  me,  and  if  this  be  true  this  Queen  was  badly  informed 
by  those  who  wrote  to  her  that  he  was  coming  to  treat  of  the 
marriage  of  the  king  of  France  and  her  Mnjesty  as  she  told  me. 
Villeroy  is  so  young  that  it  does  not  seem  likely  he  would  be  sent 
on  such  a  business,  but  if  he  stays  here  a  few  days  it  may  be  for 
some  negotiations  connected  with  it  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Emperor  was  reopening  the  Archduke's  affair  which  they  want  to 
obstruct.     If  Villeroy  stays  here  it  certainly  will  be  suspicious. 

The  earl  of  Lennox  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday.  He 
is  a  close  friend  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  has  the  young  Prince  iu  his 
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possession.  He  says  he  will  keep  him  safely  and  protect  him  at  the 
cost  of  !iis  own  life.  The  French  Ambassador  tells  me  that  war  and 
troubles  are  brewing  in  Scotland  and  although  those  who  met  at 
Stirling  have  returned  home  they  are  raising  their  people.  Lady 
Margaret  has  news  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  having  sent  word  to 
the  earl  of  Mar  that  she  wished  to  see  her  child  he  answered  that 
she  might  do  so,  but  not  the  duke  of  Orkney,  as  they  call  Bothwell, 
or  any  of  those  who  are  suspected  of  the  King's  murder.  A  servant 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  a  Frenchman  brought  up  with  Cardinal 
Lorraine,  has  arrived  here  on  his  way  to  France  who  tells  me  that 
Melvin  will  be  heie  to-morrow.  The  man  being  a  Catholic  I  asked 
him  how  he  had  left  religion  there.  He  said  there  was  no  change  and 
the  Queen  maintained  the  Catholic  service  in  her  chapel,  to  which 
many  went  as  formerly.  She  had  heard  Mass  on  the  day  she 
married  Bothwell  although  the  contrary  had  been  reported. 

Every  day  more  is  spoken  about  the  ships  they  are  fitting  out  for 
Hawkins.  It  was  said  there  were  to  be  three  and  a  pinnace,  four 
(sic)  belonging  to  the  Queen  and  two  o£  his  own,  and  that  the  cost 
of  the  expedition  was  on  account  of  merchants,  but  as  usual  other 
persons  no  doubt  have  shares.  As  the  matter  is  now  public  I  will 
speak  to  the  Queen  about  it  to-morrow,  and  ask  her  not  to  let  them 
sail  until  they  have  given  surety  that  they  will  not  go  to  places 
prohibited  by  your  Majest}'. — London,  14th  June  1567. 

21  June.   427.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  15th  instant  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  went  to 
Eichmond  where  a  chamber  was  prepared  for  them  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  lodged  the  Queen  sent  to  salute  them  and  ask  Count 
Stolberg  if  he  would  go  to  the  office  which  is  called  here  "  service  " 
as  she  was  just  going  herself.  The  Count  had  been  indisposed  on 
his  journey,  and  1  had  summoned  one  of  the  Queen's  physicians  to 
attend  him  who  had  advised  him  not  to  leave  his  room  for  the 
present  and  he  consequently  did  not  go  although  he  wished  to  do  so. 
After  dinner  the  Queen  came  out  to  them  in  the  presence  chamber 
and  as  I  thought  they  wished  to  give  the  Ambassadors  their  answer 
there  which  1  consider  an  inappropriate  place  T  said  it  was  very  hot 
and  crowded  and  she  went  into  her  chamber,  and  there  gave  her 
verbal  reply  which  was  in  her  pi'esence  handed  to  them  by  Cecil  in 
writing.  It  was  as  long  as  the  proposition  had  been  and  not  so  well 
considered  as  it  might  have  been.  Besides  refusing  the  aid  requested 
the  observations  it  contains  are  sufficiently  inappropriate  and 
impertinent,  as  will  be  seen  by  enclosed  copy  with  that  of  the 
Ambassador's  reply.  I  think  they  might  have  avoided  this  reply 
and  not  wasted  any  more  time  over  it  as  they  may  be  certain  they 
will  not  change  the  Queen's  mind.  I  wish  the  Emperor  had  felt 
his  way  in  the  matter  before  he  decided  to  make  the  request. 
Whilst  the  Queen  was  replying  to  the  Ambassadors,  Cecil  told  me 
that  the  Queen  and  Council  had  information  of  a  league  effected 
between  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  your  Majesty,  the  king  of  France 
and  other  Princes  against  the  protestants  and  the  Queen  and  in 
favour  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  order  the  better  to  carry  out  their 
objects  the  Emperor  had  made  a  disadvantageous  truce  with  the 
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Turk  whereat  tlie  Council  were  much  scandalised  and  determined 
to  make  all  necessary  preparations  ;  this  being  the  reason  why  the 
Queen  had  not  answered  the  Emperor  so  favourably  as  she  would 
otherwise  do.  I  said  that  1  was  surprised  that  he,  a  person  of 
intelligence  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
everywhere,  should  not  see  that  such  news  was  without  foundation, 
certainly  invented  by  some  busybody  with  more  malice  than 
judgment.  He  replied  that  he  had  in  his  possession  the  heads  of 
the  agreement  between  the  allies  which  proved  it ;  whereupon  I 
said  that  he  might  easily  have  seen  by  the  order  and  substance  of  it 
whether  it  was  drawn  up  with  the  form  and  deliberation  usually 
employed  by  great  Princes  in  such  matters,  or  if  it  was  a  thing 
hatched  perhaps  by  some  private  person.  He  replied  that  I  was 
right  in  that  respect,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  it  certainly  was  not 
drawn  up  as  such  treaties  usually  are,  as  he  had  pointed  out  to  the 
Council,  who  were  however  still  suspicious  about  it. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  must  have  been  forged  here  to  give  them  an 
excuse  for  answering  the  Emperor  so  inconsiderately,  and  I  have 
told  Count  Stolberg  so.  As  I  have  already  written  to  your  Majesty 
they  confronted  him  with  this  invention  as  soon  as  he  landed  at 
Dover  and  have  ever  since  then  so  positively  asserted  it  that  they 
have  caused  him  much  tribulation  as  he  confesses  to  me.  Although 
my  discourse  is  satisfactory  to  him,  great  persuasions  and  arguments 
have  been  necessary  to  convince  him  that  the  whole  thjng  is  a  trick. 
I  have  written  to  the  Emperor  asking  him  to  reassure  this  Queen 
about  it. 

The  Count  told  me  that  two  reasons  made  him  think  that  this 
league  might  be  true.  First  that  the  duchess  of  Parma  had  given  a 
reply  to  those  who  went  to  speak  to  her  for  the  dukes  of  Saxony, 
Wurtemburg,  the  Palatine  and  Margrave  of  Bradenburg  which  he 
considered  very  harsh  and  had  displeased  them.  He  did  not  think 
she  would  have  answered  them  thus  unless  with  some  such  object 
as  the  league  in  view.  Secondly  his  wife  had  written  to  him  saying 
that  your  Majesty  had  written  to  the  Palatine  telling  him  to  reform 
in  his  religion  and  have  the  churches  repaired.  With  regard  to  the 
first  reason  I  said  that  the  Duchess  had  not  had  time  to  communicate 
to  your  Majesty  the  coming  of  the  Arnbassadors  from  those  Princes, 
and  the  answer,  consequently,  had  been  hers  alone,  being  also,  no 
doubt,  a  fit  answer  to  what  they  had  proposed  as  they  had  no  right 
to  interfere  in  matters  concerning  the  States.  As  for  the  statement 
about  the  Palatine  I  did  not  believe  it  nor  should  he.  He  (the 
Palatine)  was  a  prince  of  the  Empire  and  his  conversion  as  well  as 
the  repair  of  his  churches  concerned  the  Emperor  rather  than  your 
Majesty,  whose  principal  care  was  for  your  own  dominions  without 
troubling  about  German  affairs  except  trying  as  a  kinsman  and 
friend  of  them  all  to  please  them.  He  assures  m_e  that  looking  at 
this  business  in  all  its  aspects  he  believes  it  is  without  foundation, 
but  he  is  still  not  quite  free  from  suspicion  and  there  are  plenty  of 
people  here  to  encourage  hiin  in  it  in  the  usuil  lying  hei'elical  way. 
Cecil  told  the  Ambassadors  that  the  Queen  had  orderci  troops  to 
be  raised  in  consequence  of  it,  but  I  see  no  signs  of  sucn  a  thin  i'  and 
do  not  believe  it.     They  gave  Count  Stolberg  a  copy  in  English  of 
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the  heads  of  agreement  for  the  league  they  talk  aliout  and  Cecil 
sent  thon  yesterday  to  me  in  Italian.  I  send  copy  of  this  and  also 
of  the  English  version  which  I  have  had  translated  that  it  may  be 
better  understood.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  different  as  I  have 
pointed  out  to  the  Count  that  he  may  see  more  clearly  that  it  is  a 
trick. 

News  comes  from  Scotland  that  all  the  nobles  and  some  troops 
had  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and  having  heard  that  Bothwell  was 
away  from  the  Queen  they  sent  to  capture  him,  but  he  escaped  by 
flight,  dividing  his  forces  by  two  different  roads,  and  the  pursuers 
missed  him  by  following  up  the  wrong  party.  When  Bothwell  had 
gathered  some  foi'ces  he  went  to  the  Queen  and  carried  her  to 
Dunbar,  whither  the  lords  had  sent  word  to  her  that  they  wished  to 
serve  her  as  was  their  bounden  duty,  and  had  met  together  to  pray 
her  to  punish  Bothwell  who  was  a  traitor,  and  had  murdered  the 
King  with  his  own  hand,  of  which  they  had  full  and  perfect  proof, 
and  consequently  could  not  help  seeking  to  punish  so  terrible  and 
hideous  a  crime.  The  Prince  is  kept  under  strong  guard  in 
Edinburgh.  The  French  Anilmssador  there  has  tried  very  hard  to 
get  him  by  every  possible  means,  promising  the  lords  and  others 
pensions  and  gifts  from  his  King  in  writing,  but  they  have  resolutely 
answered  that  they  will  not  give  him  up.  They  replied  to  those 
who  asked  for  the  child  on  behalf  of  this  Queen  that  they  highly 
appreciated  her  solicitude  .for  his  safety,  but  they  would  not  let  him 
out  of  the  coTintry  or  have  him  brought  up  abroad. 

The  lords  had  arrested  a  captain  called  Chamberlain*  who  had 
been  in  the  King's  murder,  and  had  condemned  the  prisoner  to  death 
after  a  thorough  examination.  The  earl  of  Huntly  holds  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  having  been  placed  there  in  Bothwell's  interest,  but 
lie  is  now  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  other  lords,  so  that  the  castle  is 
safe  and  there  they  keep  the  child.  They  have  hoisted  a  flag  over 
it,  which  bears  as  its  device  two  dead  men  lying  under  a  tree,  and  a 
kneeling  child  over  whose  head,  but  not  actually  touching  it,  is  a 
crown.  The  child  has  a  speech  coming  out  of  his  mouth  saying, 
"  0  !  Lord  avenge  my  father's  murder."  The  child  represents  the 
Prince,  and  the  two  dead  men  the  King  and  his  servant. 

They  say  for  certain  that  differences  have  arisen  already  between 
Bothwell  and  the  Queen  (an  evil  conscience  can  know  no  peace), 
and  it  is  asserted  that  Bothwell  passes  some  days  a  week  with  the 
wife  he  had  divorced. 

Since  writing  the  above  another  courier  has  arrived  bringing 
news  that  the  lords  had  again  sent  to  the  Queen  upon  the  subject, 
v.'hich,  coming  to  the  ears  of  Bothwell,  ho  had  gone  out  with  troops 
and  artillery  to  prevent  their  approach.  The  nobles,  who  must  have 
been  near  at  hand,  learnt  of  this  and  came  up  with  their  forces.  On 
their  ncaring  Bothwell  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  deserted  him 
and  went  over  to  the  nobles,  whereupon  Bothwell  fled,  and  the  lords 
flnding  the  Queen  in  the  field  they  received  her  with  all  respect  and 
carried  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  remains.     It  is  asserted  that 
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piior  to  this,  the  Queen  had  ordered  all  the  principal  fortresses  in 
the  kingdom  to  be  delivered  to  the  lords  except  Dunbar.  Melvin 
who  usually  comes  here  for  the  queen  of  Scotland  arrived  last  week, 
but  has  not  seen  me  yet.  When  he  left  Scotland  these  last  occur- 
rences had  not  happened.  I  do  not  learn  that  he  comes  for  any 
important  purpose,  but  only  under  the  pretext  of  saluting  this  Queen 
from  his  mistress  of  scenting  out  things  here.  I  understand  ho  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  Queen,  and  gives  out  that  he  comes  against  his 
will,  but  very  likely  this  is  only  pretence  'in  order  to  find  out  what 
others  think  of  her.  He,  however,  is  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
lords,  and  is  a  kinsman  of  the  earl  of  Lennox.  The  Queen  is 
pregnant,  and  they  say  five  months  gone. 

Margaret  went  to  Richmond  five  days  since.  The  Queen  treated 
her  well,  and  told  her  she  could  visit  her  whenever  she  liked  and 
bring  her  son  with  her  next  titr;e.  The  following  day  the  Earl,  her 
husband,  went  to  kiss  the  Queen's  hand,  and  was  also  received 
kindly,  staying  with  her  over  two  hours  giving  her  an  account  of 
what  had  happened  in  Scotland.  Ho  asked  her  aid  to  avenge  liis 
son  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Prince ;  and  the  Queen,  after 
assuring  him  that  she  was  satisfied  with  respect  to  the  complaints 
she  formerly  made  against  him,  said  she  was  willing  to  help  with 
men,  money,  and  all  that  was  needful  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Scotch  lords,  but  she  could  not  take  any  part  against  the  person  of 
the  Queen.  The  Earl  begged  her  to  resolve  what  help  she  would 
give,  as  he  wished  to  return  at  once  to  the  lords,  and  I  understand 
the  Council  has  met  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done. 

I  am  told  the  earl  of  Sussex  was  to  take  leave  of  the  Qiieen 
to-day  to  go  to  Germany.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  lately,  but  I 
am  assured  that  he  is  contented,  and  believes  he  will  be  able  to  do 
something  eflfectual  in  the  Archduke's  match.  The  religious  question, 
however,  will  always  stand  in  the  way,  as  these  people  think  that 
it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  for  the  Archduke  to  attend  Mass 
and  the  other  religious  offices  publicly. — London,  21st  June  1567. 

26  June.    428.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

By  way  of  Flanders  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  21  si  instarU, 
and  enclose  copy  of  the  letter  as  no  doubt  this  will  arrive  first. 

The  Emperors  Ambassadors  received  their  final  reply  on  the 
22nd  in  writing  from  Cecil  before  they  saw  the  Queen  and  asked 
me  to  advise  them  what  to  do.  T  told  them  they  ought  to  represent 
to  the  Queen  that  they  had  been  sent  on  this  errand  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  Princes  of  the  Emp/ire  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  her  aid 
against  the  Turk,  but  principally  because  they  thought  they  could  in 
no  way  better  shoiu  their  affection  for  her  than  by  seeking  her 
co-operation  in  this  common  caiose  and  thus  prove  the  esteem  in 
vjhich  she  and  her  country  were  held  and  their  confidence  in  her 
friendship.  As  onost  of  the  Christian  Princes  had  lent  their 
concurrence  they  thought  it  would  be  a  slight  to  her  not  to  advise  her 
as  they  had  done ;  thus  throwing  upon  her  honour  amd  dignity  the 
responsibility  of  their  coming  rather  than  upon  tJte  need  for  help,  great 
as  it  might  be,  and  they  should  then  take  leave  of  her.     They  approved 
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of  this  advice  and  spoke  to  the  Q ween  in  this  sense.  She  ansiuered 
them  verhalhj,  as  I  tmderstood  from  them,  that  she  said  she  quite 
understood  the  high  honour  the  Emperor  and  Princes  of  the 
Enqnre  had  done  Jtcr  in  sending  to  her  on  this  matter,  hut  a^s  things 
were  in  the  condition  she  had  explained  with  regard  to  this  league 
she  coidd  not  neglect  to  consult  the  interests  of  her  realm.  In  case, 
however,  that  the  report  of  the  formation  of  the  league  should  prove 
untrue,  as  they  assured  her,  she  would  give  her  Jull  share  of  help 
and  even  more  than  her  share.  They  replied,  thai  they  were  surprised 
she  should  distrust  the  Emperor  and  your  Majesty,  seeing  your 
friendship  towards  her,  and  believe  such  baseless  reports,  and  she 
thereupon  said  that  she  had  confidence  in  your  Majesty  and  the 
Emperor,  hut  that  she  had  received  the  iiews  from  so  many  different 
quarters  that  she  had  great  reason  for  some  susjncion  in  the  matter. 
With  this  they  left. 

After  they  had  taken  leave  I  spoke  to  the  Queen  (because  although 
I  always  accompanied  them  I  stood  aside  tuhilst  they  luere  at  their 
business)  and  said  that  tuhen  first  I  heard  of  the  reports  about  this 
league  I  had  luished  to  mention  it  to  her  and  learn  the  foundation 
they  had  for  believing  them  to  be  true.  Since  I  had  seen  the  heads 
of  agreement  however,  I  thought  the  matter  vjas  not  worth  taking 
any  trouble  about  as  the  form  and  substance  of  the  document  proved 
the  thing  to  be  a  forgery  dratvn  up  maliciously  by  some  private 
person,  and  I  had  therefore  desisted  from  my  intention  to  speak 
about  it.  She  answered  that  she  was  much  indebted  to  Englefield 
in  the  matter  because  when  he  was  in  Rome  he  wrote  that  great 
pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear  upon  Pius  IV.  to  declare  her 
and  her  realm  schismatic  and  he  [the  Pope)  had  been  offered  almost 
the  sctme  conditions  as  those  contained  in  the  document  hut  had 
refused,  so  that  she  had  good  ground  for  suspicion  in  the  matter. 
I  said  that  perhaps  her  enemies  had  acted  thus,  but  a  certain  person 
ivho  luid  her  interests  at  heui  t,  as  she  herself  had  told  me  had  probably 
done  no  little  to  prevent  their  effort  frovi  succeeding.  I  did  not 
enlarge  on  this,  hid  said  it  in  such  a  %vu.y  as  to  make  her  understand 
that  I  meant  your  Majesty.  She  said  she  quite  believed  it,  and 
although  they  are  not  so  alarmed  probably  as  they  pretend,  yet  I  do 
not  think  they  feel  themselves  so  safe  as  they  tuould  like.  This  was 
hinted  to  me  by  the  Queen,  but  Cecil  spoke  more  pilainly,  and  said 
that  they  luerc  surprised  that  France  being  peaceful  and  obedient 
to  your  Majesty,  the  duke  of  Alba  shoidd  come  in  such  force,  seeing 
that  your  Majesty  had  already  so  many  troops  in  Flanders  that  no 
m.ore  could  be  needed.  As  I  have  told  Count  Stolherg  from  tlie 
beginning,  hoiucver,  I  believe  they  have  seized  upon  this  prextext  for 
giving  him  the  scurvy  ansiver  they  have.  This  is  the  more  clearly 
seen  in  their  final  response,  ivhich  surely  might  have  been  couched  in 
more  moderate  language. 

M.  de  Maldeghem  told  her  (Elizabeth)  very  clearly  that  he  was 
surprised  that  anyone  should  cast  distrust  xipon  your  Majesty,  ivho 
had,  cdivays  done  so  much  for  her  and  tvhose  friendship  towards  the 
English  luas  as  she  knew  so  different  from  that  you  felt  towards 
the  Scots. 
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This  Queen  seems  to  pity  the  queen  of  Scots  very  much,  and  tells 
me  she  thinks  of  helping  her.  She  intended  to  send  Melvin  from 
here  to  treat  with  the  Scotch  lords  with  whom  she  believed  he  was  on 
good  terms  respecting  the  Queen,  and  Melvin  sent  to  tell  one  the  same 
thing  by  a  brother  of  his  who  usually  acts  as  his  interpreter,  he 
speaking  no  language  but  his  own.  He  said  that  this  inission 
xvoidd  prevent  his  having  Hme  to  see  me,  but  asked  me  on  behalf  of 
the  assembled  lords  to  give  my  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done 
since  both  the  French  and  English  were  ashing  tJiem  fur  the  Frince, 
whereas  they  and  Lethington  were  of  opinion  that  if  they  had  to 
trust  him,  to  anyone  it  could  only  be  to  your  Majesty.  They  also 
asked  'my  advice  in  their  other  affairs.  I  replied  that  since  the  King's 
death  I  had  received  no  letters  from  your  Majesty,  nor  hadj  I  taken 
any  great  pains  to  advise  you  of  events  in  Scotland  as  I  had  no 
message  from  their  Queen  nor  anyone  else  there  to  whom  credit, 
could  be  given.  The  news  being  so  uncertain  I  had  waited  to  see 
how  things  would  turn  out  before  writing  fully  to  your  Majesty, 
but  seeing  your  Majesty's  desire  to  maintcdn  your  friendship)  with 
their  Queen,  I  greatly  regretted  her  troubles,  and  as  I  wished  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  country  I  thought  the  lords  ought  {as  in 
duty  bound)  to  treat  the  Queen  with  all  reverence  and.  humility,  but 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  not  to  separate  from  her  company  as 
it  was  their  duty  to  serve  her  and  they  should  not  lose  her  again 
until  time  should  show  the  best  way  to  settle  the  Queen's  interests  and 
their  own.  As  for  Bothwell  since  they  had  surrounded  him  it  was 
to  be  supposed  he  would  fall  into  their  hands.  With  regard  to  the 
Prince  I  understood  they  had  given  very  prudent  replies  both  to  the 
king  of  France  and  this  Queen  in  refusing  to  give  him  up,  and 
there  wa,s  no  inore  to  say  on  the  subject  as  they  knew  better  than 
I  how  important  it  was  to  them  to  hold  him  tightly  ti^ntil  they  had 
someone  to  luhom  they  could  entrust  him  in  all  safety,  and  luho 
would  always  be  responsible  to  them.  I  could  have  gone  further  on 
this  point,  but  I  did  not  want  to  arouse  his  suspiicion  or  ap>pear 
surp)rised.  He  {Melvin)  tells  me  he  is  sure  Lethington  tu-ill  be  here 
shortly,  and  he  doubtless  controls  all  this  business  of  the  lords.  I 
send  this  letter  to  Bon  Frances  de  Alava  that  he  may  despatch  it 
joostwise  to,  your  Majesty  in  order  that  instructions  may  be  given 
to  me  at  once  as  to  how  I  should  act.  Melvin  s  brother  tells  me  that 
the  French  and  English  have  both  promised  thevi  great  things  if  they 
roill  give  up  the  child.  I  aslced  him  if  he  believed  Frenchmen,  and 
he  said  no,  and  I  then  asked  him  whether  he  trusted  English  men,  to 
tuhich  he  gave  the  same  ansiuer.  "  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  tell  your 
brother  what  I  asked  you  and  what  you  ansiucred."  I  have  spoken 
to  the  Queen  about  the  six  ships  that  are  being  fitted  out  for  Hawkins. 
She  says  she  has  had  the  merchants  in  her  presence  and  made  thew, 
sivear  that  they  are  not  going  to  any  place  pirohibitedj  by  your 
Majesty.  I  have  requested  her  not  to  allow  it,  seeing  the  trouble  that 
may  result  tlierefroTn. 

They  give  me  to  understand  that  the  ships  are  being  fitted  out 
because  the  Portuguese  sunk  a  ship  of  Vice-Admiral  Winter's 
recently,  and  they  are  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Mina.  Cecil 
also  scoys  they  are  not  going  to  yoy-r  Majesty's  dominions  but  still 
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I  am  doubtful,  because  what  they  seek  in  Guinea  most  are  slaves  to 
take  to  the  West  Indies.  I  will  use  all  efforts  to  prevent  their  going, 
hut  the  greed  of  these  people  is  great  and,  they  are  not  only  merchants 
who  have  shares  in  these  adventures  but  secretly  many  of  the  Queen's 
Council.  On  the  23rd  the  Queen  received  news  that  the  people 
of  the  island  (whither  John  O'Neil  had  retired)  had  killed  him, 
luliereat  there  was  rejoicing  here  as  they  are  safe  nmu  against  that 
enemy. 

The  earl  of  Sussex  has  left  for  Germany.  He  told  me  he  carried 
very  full  instructions  from  the  Queen  to  negotiate  about  the 
marriage  with  the  Archduke  which  he  assures  me  he  is  still  desirous 
of  bringing  about.  He  begs  me  to  incline  the  Emperor  not  to  raise 
oAiy  great  difficulty  on  two  pioints,  namely,  with  regard  to  the  sum 
to  be  cdlowed  to  the  Archduke  here  for  his  maintenance  and  the 
question  of  religion.  He  says  with  regard  to  the  first  point  that 
when  the  Archduke  is  the  husband  of  the  Queen  that  luill  not  matter 
much  as  she  will  not  let  him  lack  anything,  and  although  the  Queen 
knoius  that  he  is  not  well  off  she  does  not  want  her  p)eople  to  think 
she  is  marrying  a  husband  so  poor  that  he  cannot  p)rovidefor  him- 
self. As  to  the  second  point,  although  the  Archduke  may  retain 
his  oivn  religion  she  ivishes  him  when  he  is  here  to  conform  to  the 
law  of  the  land  so  as  to  avoid  disturbance,  and,  as  he  has  servants 
of  both  religions  in  his  train,  she  desires  that  he  should  only  be 
accompanied  hither  by  those  professing  the  same  faith  cts  is  exercised 
here,  and  I  am  also  told  that  they  request  that.althotigh  the  Archduke 
hear  Mass  in  his  chamber  he  should  cdso  accompiany  the  Queen  to 
divine  service  on  grand  occasions  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 
Sussex  told  me  that  as  he  knew  I  desired  the  mcdch  greatly  I  ought 
to  advise  your  Majesty  to  write  warmly  to  the  Queen  about  it  as 
he  hears  from  her  that  cdl  that  I  have  said,  about  it  to  her  has  been 
only  lukewarm  when  I  have  sp)oken  in  your  Majesty's  name,  hoviever 
wa,rmly  I  may  have  pressed  her  luhen  I  spioke  for  myself.  He  says 
%vhat  moves  him  (Sussex)  to  say  this  is  the  fact  that  although  the 
Archduke  is  a  Prince  of  so  great  a  family  and  brother  of  the 
Emperor  these  are  not  the  jjrincipal  attraction  to  the  Queen  (since 
the  Emperor  is  far  off  and  not  rich  enough  to  help  them  much)  but 
the  kinship  with  your  Majesty  and  the  strengthening  of  her  friend- 
ship) with  you;  and  the  Queen  was  someivhcd  doubtful  as  to  ivhether 
your  Majesty  really  approved  of  the  match.  Your  Majestt/  had  not 
written  to  her  about  it,  and  I  had  not  jjressed  her  much  in  your 
name,  and  she  was  confidently  informed  that  M.  de  C'hantonnay  had 
not  even  helped  the  matter  on  roith  the  Enqwror.  All  this  together 
confirmed  her  suspicion  and  the  oppoiients  of  the  match  made  the 
most  of  it  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage  being  arranged.  I 
therefore,  he  said,  should  tvrite  to  Chantonnay,  asking  him  to  help 
as  it  was  so  imp)ortant  to  i(/S  all,  and,  as  he  (Sussex)  intended  to 
send  a  'person  hither  bringing  the  Emperor's  tdtimate  decision  before 
he  left  himself,  he  thought  it  would  be  well  that  I  should  he  prepared 
at  the  same  time  to  press  the  Qiueen  earnestly  on  the  subject  vjhich 
might  be  done  without  loss  of  dignity,  she  being  a  woman.  I  did 
not  care  to  reply  respecting  the  allowance  and  religion  because  I 
cotdd  only  have  said  that  the  Queen  was  wrong  on  both  points  and 
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this  would  prohdhli/  strengthen  their  distrust.  It  is  not  just  that 
the  Archduke  should  hear  the  additional  expenses  incvrred  in  his 
coming  here  to  govern,  thevi,  nor  can  it  he  ex])ecled  that  he,  being  the 
son  of  such  ancestors  as  his,  should  adopt  a.ny  other  religion  than 
that  in  which  he  tuas  brought  up,  either  publicly  or  prvratdy.  I 
answered  however,  as  regards  your  Majesty's  love  and  attachment 
to  the  Archduke  and  your  desire. for  his  promotion  as  well  as  your 
Majesty's  wish  for  the  maintenance  of  your  friendship  with  the 
Queen  and  this  country  and  satisfied  Sussex  that  I  heed  always  done 
my  best  to  forward  the  match  in  your  Majesty's  name.  What  I 
had  done  moreover,  in  my  oivn  name  was  so  marked  that  the  Queen 
might  have  been  sure  I  had  some  warrctnt  for  what  T  did,  but  it 
was  not  meet  that  1  should  put  myself  too  forwa.rd  in  an  uncertain 
mcdter  openly  on  behalf  of  your  Majesty,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
cause  for  offence  on  your  paii  if  the  business  fell  through  and  ill- 
feeling  instead  of  cemented  friendship  being  the  result  of  my  action. 
I  said,  if  he  dealt  straightforwardly  with  me  and  assured  me  that 
the  marriage  tvas  to  tcdce  place  to  yov.r  Majesty's  satisfaction  aiid 
concurrence,  I  could  entirely  scdisfy  him  as  I  had  often  told  him 
and  his  friends.  As  to  what  he  said  about  M.  de  Chantonnay  I 
did  not  believe  it,  both  because  he  was  a  good  and  loyal  Minister 
and  kneiv  your  Majesty's  wishes  and  the  love  you  bore  to  the  Arch- 
duke. He  understood  better  than  anyone  what  teas  fitting  to  be 
done  in  the  business,  but  it  might  well  be  that  he  considered  the 
negotiations  were  not  seriously  undertaken  ivith  the  object  of  coming 
to  an  agreement  but  only  as  past i vie,  as  many  people  say  they  tvere, 
in  which  case  he  ivould  not  care  to  tcdce  any  share  in  them,  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Emperor  and  his  brother  ought  not  to  be  treated, 
thus.  He  said  that  he  {Chantonnay)  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  his 
brother  the  Cardinal,  but  I  said  he  was  equaUy  mistaken  in  this  as 
the  Cardinal  would  certainly  desire  the  Archduke's  ivelfare,  1  said 
if  they  acted  straightforwardly  they  tvould  see  the  same  good  will 
on  all  sides  that  they  recognised  in  me,  but  from  what  I  heard  from 
the  Queen  and  him  I  believed  that  the  match  might  be  arranged, 
u'hilst  those  who  were  far  away  and  did  not  know  this  were  very 
doubtful  about  it.  The  Earl  assured  me  thcd  he  had  great  hopes 
that  the  marriage  would  take  place  as  he  had  a  much  luider  discre- 
tion even  than  he  liked.  I  did  -not  understand  what  he  meant  by 
this  unless  that  they  onight  relax  on  the  question  of  religion.  I 
understand  that  the  Earl  belongs  to  the  Augsburg  creed  although  I 
iised  to  think  he  was  a  Catholic,  but  I  suspect  that  the  most  believing 
of  these  folk  believes  nothing.  I  have  advised  M.  de  Chantonnay  of 
this  conversation  so  that  he  may  inform  the  Emjxror  so  far  as  may 
he  fating.  I  cdso  write  to  hhn  that  he  will  obtain  intelligence  of 
what  Sussex  does  from  one  of  the  Queen's  gentleman  that  accom- 
panies him,  a,  good  Catholic  and  faithful  servant  of  your  Majesty 
named  Pole,  who  was  in  the  houseliolcl  of  Count  de  Feria.  Sussex 
takes  with  him  aLatintranslation  of  the  service  these  people  perform  in 
their  churches  and  their  confession  of  faith  according  to  the  laio  here, 
but  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  reduce  to  one  form  the  diversity  of 
belief  and  teaching  prevalent  here,  ftr  in  nearly  every  parish  church 
a  different  service  is  held  according  to  the  bent  of  the  minister. 
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The  earl  of  Lennox  has  leave,  and  even  orders,  to  go  to  Scotland. 
Melvin's  brother  tells  me  that  the  divorce  of  Bothwell  and  Ms  wife 
was  not  for  adultery,  as  vjds  stated,  hut  because  they  were  related 
within  the  prohibited  degree. 

The  lords  are  keeping  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  a  castle  on  a  lake 
belonging  to  the  inother  of  the  earl  of  Murray.  Her  sister  the 
countess  of  Argyll  is  with  her.  The  castle  is  in  the  county  of  Fife 
twenty  miles  from  Edinbiorgh,  and  is  called  Lochleven, — London, 
26th  June  1567. 

28  June.   429.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

A  base  brother  of  Margaret  has  arrisred  here  from  Scotland,  sent 
by  the  lords  to  her  and  her  husband,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  to  inform 
them  of  events,  and  to  press  them  to  ask  the  Queen  for  help  in  their 
enterprise  and  in  the  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  the  murJer  of 
the  King.  They  say  that  they  do  not  need  men,  but  only  money  to 
pay  them.  Bothwell  is  in  the  North  Country  in  the  land  of  the 
Hamiltons,  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  Stuarts,  and  claim  the  crown 
failing  the  issue  of  the  Queen.  He  is  raising  troops,  ani  has  with 
him  the  earl  of  Huntly,  the  brother  of  his  repudiated  wife.  He 
possesses  all  the  Queen's  money  and  jewels,  and  Dunbar  is  still  in 
his  favour  and  not  surrounded  as  was  thought. 

Margaret  went  yesterday  to  Richmond  to  speak  to  the  Queen  on 
these  matters,  and  ask  her  for  her  decision.  She  stopped  all  night, 
and  this  brother  of  hers  has  gone  to-day  to  give  the  Queen  a  detailed 
relation  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  It  was  said  that  the  lords  had  the 
child  in  Edinburgh,  but  they  have  not  taken  him  away  from  Stirling 
where  he  was  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  whose  wife  now 
has  him  in  safe  keeping,  the  Earl  being  with  the  other  lords  in 
Edinburgh. 

This  Queen  is  sending  Throgmorton  to  Scotland,  and  has  ordered 
the  estates  of  Lennox  and  Margaret  in  this  country  to  be  restored 
to  them.  She  seems  to  be  very  sorry  for  their  troubles. — London, 
28th  June  1567. 

5  July.    430.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Although  a  decided  answer  was  formerly  given  to  the  French 
about  the  marriage  of  the  Queen,  I  am  told  they  are  again  bringing 
the  matter  forward,  and  she  herself  tells  me  that  they  offer  her 
Calais  if  the  marriage  is  effected.  She  told  me  shortly  before  she 
went  to  Richmond,  that  she  knew  the  King  was  sending  a  person 
here  to  again  open  negotiations.  They  wished  to  keep  the  matter 
alive,  doubtless  to  hinder  the  Archduke's  affair  which  they  fear,  and 
also  I  think,  because  they  consider  they  are  paying  her  a  compliment 
in  wooing  her  thus.  I  tell  some  of  them  here  that  they  are  being 
treated  like  children,  and  the  French  are  playing  with  the  affair, 
as  the  proposal  has  already  been  disposed  of.  The  Queen  told  me 
this  afternoon  on  my  introducing  the  matter  as  if  in  joke,  that  it 
was  true  they  had  again  addressed  her,  but  it  would  not  result  in 
people  seeing  such  a  comical  farce  as  an  old  w^oman  leading  a  child 
to  the  church  doors.  , 
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Everything  tliat  cau  be  done  to  arouse  the  suspicioa  of  the  Queen 
against  your  Majesty  is  being  done  by  certain  people,  and  I  am 
trying  all  I  can  to  banish  such  feeling,  and  keep  her  in  a  good 
humour  without  saying  anything  offensive  of  the  king  of  France, 
in  order  to  persuade  her  that  she  may  confide  in  your  Majesty  as 
a  friend,  and  can  if  she  pleases  proceed  boldly  in  her  pretensions 
in  Scotland  and  Calais.  She  tells  uie  that  she  is  informed  that 
your  Majesty  desired  to  marry  the  prince  of  Scotland  with  the 
Infanta,  but  when  she  asked  where  such  news  could  have  come 
from,  they  told  her  a  Frenchman  had  said  it,  whereupon  she  knew 
it  was  a  hoax.  I  told  her  that  it  would  not  be  the  first  trick 
they  had  played,  nor  would  it  be  the  last,  and  she  iiuist  be  well 
on  her  guard  to  prevent  them  from  deceiving  her,  as  they  wished 
to  make  her  distrustful  of  your  Majesty,  which  she  says  she  thinks 
is  true.  I  think  I  have  satisfied  and  tranquillized  her,  although 
when  they  see  your  Majesty  so  strongly  armed,  suspicion  is  aroused, 
and  not  here  alone. 

The  Queen  seems  sorry  at  events  in  Scotland,  and  tells  me  that 
the  lords  have  begged  her  succour  in  case  they  need  it,  to  prevent 
the  Prince  being  taken  from  them,  and  to  punish  those  guilty  of 
the  King's  murder.  She  had  been  greatly  perplexed  about  the 
business,  as  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  the  Queen  held  prisoner 
by  her  own  subjects,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  helping  those 
who  had  risked  themselves  to  punish  so  grave  a  crime  as  the 
murder  of  the  Iving  would  seem  weakness,  and  she  Lad  therefore 
determined  to  send  Throgmorton  to  Scotland  to  negotiate,  and  if 
the  lords  showed  an  intention,  as  was  their  duty,  to  treat  the 
Queen  well  and  set  her  at  liberty  (since  she  had  placed  herself  in 
their  hands),  and  she  promised  them  full  pardon  ;  she  would  be 
able  to  help  them,  but  on  condition  that  the  Queen  herself  should 
respect  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  proceed  against  those  who  were 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  King.  She  thinks  that  she  can  bring 
the  queen  of  Scotland  to  these  conditions,  and  she  believes  that  if 
the  Queen  is  not  guiltless  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  it  is  only 
just  that  she  should  suffer,  although  she  cannot  believe  she  is  in 
fault.  From  what  I  could  understand  of  the  Queen's  conversation 
the  idea  is  to  try  to  tranquillise  matters,  so  that  the  queen  of 
Scotland  would  be  obliged  to  be  guided  by  her,  and  the  lords  also 
if  possible,  which  will  not  be  a  bad  result  for  her  if  she  can  manage 
it,  which  remains  to  be  seen.  Throgmorton  is  clever  and  has  been 
secretly  a  friend  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  although  ho  is  an  artful 
heretic,  and  it  will  not  appear  for  this  reason  that  he  is  again.st  the 
lords. 

That  Queen  is  still  in  the  oastle  of  Lochleven  which  I  have 
mentioned.  This  ])lace  can  only  be  entered  by  boat,  and  the  Queen 
is  only  accompanied  by  two  women  of  low  rank,  one  groom  of  the 
chambers  and  a  cook,  although  recently  an  old  woman  of  higher 
position  has  been  sent  to  her. 

Villeroy,  who  went  to  Scotland,  has  arrived  here.  He  was  in 
Scotland  when  the  detention  of  the  Queen  took  place,  and  those  who 
were  in  Edinburgh  when  he  arrived  told  him  that  he  could  not  see 
her  as  she  was  unwell,  and  he  must,  tell  them  what  his  business  was 
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as  they  had  authority  to  hear  him.  He  replied  that  he  could  only 
treat  with  the  Queen,  and  they  told  him  that  things  had  changed 
since  his  King  had  despatched  him,  and  consequently  that  his 
mission  was  useless.  They  confirmed  their  refusal  for  hiin  to  see 
the  Queen  and  he  returned.  Ci'oc,  the  French  Ambassador  there,  is 
also  returning,  he  having  written  to  his  King  that  a  person  of  higher 
rank  should  be  sent  to  deal  with  matters  there. 

The  Queen  tells  me  she  thinks  he  did  it  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
place,  because  as  he  had  been  a  servant  of  the  house  of  Guise  he 
would  not  be  so  safe  as  another.  I  am  of  opinion  that  tlie  reason  is 
that  the  lords  will  not  deal  with  him  so  plainly  as  they  would  with 
anyone  else.  However  it  may  h?.,  I  have  warned  this  Queen  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  French  from  getting  hold  of  the  prince 
of  Scotland,  or  having  any  hand  in  that  country,  and  in  conversation 
with  her  on  the  .subject,  certain  things  passed  which  she  beggtd  me 
not  to  communicate  even  to  Cecil ;  showing  great  confidence  in  me. 

The  Queen  asked  me  very  particularly  about  your  Majesty's 
coming  to  Flanders.  I  assured  her  as  much  as  I  could,  and  she  said 
she  hoped  j'oiir  Majesty' would  come,  but  would  be  the  more  pleased 
if  she  could  entertain  you  in  this  country,  however  poorly,  but  to 
the  extent  of  her  good -will. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  has  urged  me  to  tell  him  what  I  knew  of 
your  Majesty'.s  coming.  I  told  him  the  same  as  I  told  the  Queen, 
and  said  I  expected  your  Majesty  would  shortly  be  near  them,  and 
they  would  understand  the  better  the  great  interest  you  took  in 
their  affairs.  He  also  a<iked  me  if  I  had  spoken  about  Scotch  affairs 
to  the  Queen,  to  which  I  replied  that  I  found  her  much  grieved  at 
what  hail  happened,  but  said  no  more.  He  is  now  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  one  of  his  Vice-Chancellors  had  begun  to 
treat  the  Catholics  there  harshly  as  I  was  secretly  informed.  I 
therefore  spoke  to  the  Earl  about  it  and  asked  him  to  remedy  the 
matter,  which  he  will  no  doubt  do,  as  the  official  in  question  has 
come  hither  and  has  been  instructed  not  to  annoy  the  Catholics. 
The  Earl  tells  me  to-day  that  if  I  hear  of  anything  being  done 
against  them  I  am  to  inform  him,  himself,  and  he  will  have  it 
redressed. — London,  5th  July  1567. 

12  July.    431.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  hear  that  the  ships  that  Hawkins  is  going  to  take  out  are  being 
got  ready  rapidly,  and  I  am  now  told  that  there  are  to  be  nine  of 
them,  four  of  the  Queen's,  and  five  which  Hawkins  has  in  Plymouth, 
where  they  say  the  others  are  to  join  them.  The  four  belonging  to 
the  Queen  are  off"  Rochester.  They  are  fine  vessels,  the  principal  of 
them  being  called  the  "Jesus  de  Lobic"*  of  800  tons,  and  another 
of  300,  the  other  two  being  somewhat  smaller.  They  are  armed 
with  fine  bronze  cannon.  The  five  ships  which  are  to  join  them 
consist  of  one  of  130  tons,  another  of  100,  tons  and  another  of  80 
tons,  the  rest  being  smaller,  but  all  very  well  fitted.  They  have 
brought  out  from  the  Tower  of  London  lately  the  artillery,  corslets, 

*  Probably  "  The  Jesus "  of  Lubeck. 
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cuirasses,  pikes,  bows  and  avrowS;  spears,  and  other  necessary  things 
for  the  expedition.  They  say  that  800  picked  men  are  to  go,  and 
the  sailors  to  work  the  ships  are  engaged  by  ordt-r  and  permission  of 
the  Queen,  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  for  her  service.  Ail  this  looks 
as  if  the  object  was  different  from  that  which  they  say,  namely,  to 
go  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  and  Guinea  to  capture  negroes,  and 
thence  to  go  and  sell  them  for  gold,  silver,  pearls,  hides,  and  other 
merchandise  in  your  Majesty's  Indies.  They  ai'e  taking  linens, 
cloths,  merceries  and  other  things  of  small  value  to  barter  for  the 
negroes.  The  Admiral  went  yesterday  with  his  officers  to  Rochester 
where  the  Queen's  ships  are  being  fitted  out ;  they  sa.y  that  they 
sail  in  10  days,  and  many  sailors  have  come  from  the  West  Country 
to  man  them. 

The  Queen,  as  I  have  written,  assures  me  that  they  will  not  go  to 
places  prohibited  by  your  Majesty,  and  the  Secretary  has  done  the  same. 
I  returned  to  the  subject  again  yesterday,  and  had  Cecil  informed 
on  my  behalf  that  the  ships  would  certainly  go  to  your  Majesty's 
Indies,  whereupon  he  sent  word  to  me  that  I  might  believe  his 
assurance  that  they  would  not.  I  have  nevertheless  asked  for  an 
audience  of  the  Queen  to  warn  her  again.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
believing  they  are  intended  for  the  East  Indies  is  that  certain 
Portuguese  are  here,  who  they  say  went  with  Monluc  to  the  island 
of  Madeira,  and  have  been  secretly  busy  in  this  business  in  union 
with  other  Portuguese  who  live  here,  who  are  considered  by  some  to 
be  Jews,  as  they  have  fled  from  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal. 

Since  Throgniorton  left  for  Scotland  no  nev/s  has  been  received 
from  him. 

Croc,  who  was  French  Ambassador  in  Scotland,  has  passed  here  on 
his  way  to  France,  and  there  is  nobody  there  now  representing  ]iis 
King.  He  tells  me  that  he  expects  a  Knight  of  the  Order*  will 
shortly  go  there  ;  a  person  of  rank. 

The  Ambassador  here  assures  me  that  the  king  (of  France)  has  in 
his  favour  both  those  who  have  assembled  to  detain  the  Queen  (of 
Scots)  and  those  who  are  against  them,  and  has  their  signatures 
promising  to  keep  up  the  friendship  and  alliance  that  the  country  has 
had  with  his  predecessors.  For  this  reason  the  King  had  proceeded 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lose  the  sup]iort  of  the  one  side  by  taking  up 
the  cause  of  the  other,  but  he  could  not  avoid  giving  his  aid  to  the 
Queen,  whose  adversaries  assert  positively  that  they  knew  she  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  her  hnsband,  which  was  proved  by 
letters  under  her  own  hand,  copies  of  which  were  in  his  possession. 

I  sent  word  to  Cecil  yesterday  that  I  had  learned  the  king  of 
France  had  summoned  the  earl  of  Murray,  who  was  in  Lyons,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  detention  of  the  Queen,  and  had  offered  him 
money  and  other  inducements  to  hand  over  the  Prince  to  the  Fi-ench, 
and  he,  Cecil,  ought  to  be  on  the  alert.  He  sent  to  say  that  it  was 
tiue  that  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  duke  of  Nemours  had  promised 
a  sum  of  n:oney  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and  that  Murray  had 
replied  that  he  had  no  news  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Scotland, 
and  could  not  promise  what  was  asked,  but  that  he  would  use  his 

*  St.  Michael, 
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best  efforts  to  procure  the  Queen's  liberation,  and  to  learn  the  reason 
of  h-r  detention.  If  he  could  not  succeed  in  this,  he  would  try  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Prince,  and  would  start  for  Scotland  at  once. 
The  Duke,  however,  asked  him  to  stay  a  few  days  longer  and  write 
to  the  Scotch  nobles  before  he  left,  asking  them  the  reason  of 
the  Queen's  detention,  and  if  they  would  give  up  the  Prince.  The 
Eavl  has  done  this,  and  had  .sent  one  of  his  people  with  letters,  but 
after  the  departure  of  his  messenger  a  courier  had  reached  Murray 
from  the  nobles,  summoning  him  thither  and  offering  him  the  custody 
of  the  Prince.  This  statement  had  just  been  brought  by  a  man  who 
has  arrived  from  France.  The  gentleman  that  Murray  had  despatched 
has  already  gone  on  to  Scotland,  and  they  say  that  the  earl  of 
Botliwell  is  known  to  be  in  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles  with  his  brother 
who  is  called  the  earl  of  Caithness. — London,  12th  July  1567. 

21  July.   432.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Secretary  Cecil  tells  me  that  news  comes  from  Berwick  of  the 
13th  instant,  that  those  who  call  themselves  the  lords  and  who  aio 
in  Edinburgh,  and  have  the  Queen  in  their  possession,  were  already 
beginning  to  differ  amongst  themselves,  but  have  now  again  agreed, 
and  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Hamiltons,  determined  on 
all  hands  to  punish  the  murder  of  the  King. 

Some  think  that  this  alliance  of  the  Hamiltons  and  the  rest  of 
thcra  cannot  be  true,  and  the  French  Ambassador  here,  who  under- 
stands Scotch  affairs  does  not  believe  it.  That  Queen  had  expelled 
one  of  the  Stuarts  by  the  advice  of  Bothwell,  from  the  office  of  Lord 
Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom,  which  office  she  had  given  to  a  kinsman 
of  Bothwell,  whom  .she  has  now  dismissed  and  returned  the  office 
to  the  original  holder,  ordering  at  the  same  time  that  none  of  the 
other  man's  revenues  are  to  be  paid  him  as  he  is  understood  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  King.  When  Thrognrorton 
arrived  at  Berwick  and  learned  that  those  in  Edinburgh  were 
discordant  he  stajed  there  until  he  learned  they  had  again  become 
friendly,  when  he  went  on. 

The  intention  of  this  Queen  is,  as  I  have  written,  to  endeavour 
to  obtnin  the  release  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  lords 
should  puni.sh  the  persons  guilty  of  the  King's  murder,  without 
being  in  any  danger  of  action  being  taken  against  them  on  the 
Queen's  part  for  what  had  passed,  on  her  assurance,  due  .security 
being  given  on  both  sides.  The  object  of  this  is  that  both  the  Queen 
and  the  lords  should  be  equally  bound  to  this  Queen  and  should  be 
unable  to  separate  from  her  friendship.  I  have  signified  to  the 
Queen  that  she  must  take  great  care  to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
the  French  getting  a  footing  in  Scotland,  or  obtaining  possession 
either  of  the  Prince  or  his  mother  ;  conversing  also  about  this  with 
Cecil,  and  assuring  him  that  the  French  had  great  influence  with 
the  lords  on  both  sides,  and  it  behoved  him  to  be  vigilant  as  the 
Ambassador  hefe  had  told  me  that  the  lords  had  given  their  signa- 
tuics  to  his  master  binding  themselves  for  ever  to  his  service,  he 
told  nie  not  to  believe  it,  and  he  was  sure  that  they  would  not  give 
up  the  Piince  for  anything.  If  they  wore  to  bring  him  up  abroad 
they  would  rather  give  him  to  this  Queen,  and  she  is  of  the  same 
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opinion,  and  is  certain  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  will  not  depart 
from  her  advice.  The  earl  of  Leicester  expresses  a  desire  for  the 
liberation  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  settlement  of  affairs 
there,  and  has  asked  me  twice  to  pre'-s  the  Queen  about  it  that  she 
may  not  neglect  it. 

I  mentioned  to  the  Queen  that  I  had  been  told  that  the  lords  held 
certaia  letters  proving  that  the  Queen  hid  been  cognisant  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  She  told  me  it  was  not  true,  although 
Lethington  had  acted  badly  in  the  matter,  and  if  she  saw  him  she 
would  say  something  to  him  that  would  not  bs  at  all  to  his  taste. 

With  all  the  demonstration  of  friendship  and  .friendly  offers  I 
make  to  the  Queen  from  your  Majesty  I  still  find  her  rather  anxious 
about  the  coming  of  the  duke  of  Alba  to  Flanders.  I  am  very 
careful  in  discussing  this  matter  with  her,  but  she  gives  me  to 
understand  that  the  French  are  suspicious  and  not  without  reason, 
since  Flanders  is  tranquil,  and  there  can  be  no  need  for  sending  more 
troops  than  there  are  there  already,  and  that  it  looks  as  if  they 
were  all  going  against  Motz.  When  I  told  her  that  your  Majesty 
always  proceeded  loyally  with  your  friends,  and  I  was  surprised 
that  the  French  should  be  suspicious  unless  they  knew  of  some  cause 
of  their  own  which  should  make  their  security  doubtful,  she  said 
that  that  might  be  so,  and  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  her  own 
conscience  showed  her  that  she,  had  nothing  to  fear,  although  some 
people  wished  to  arouse  distrust  in  her.  She,  however,  wished  for 
your  Majesty's  coming  more  than  she  could  say,  and  that  if  it  were 
but  for  a  day  you  should  be  her  guest  here.  This  conversation 
always  came  back  to  the  coming  of  the  Duke,  and  the  assertion  that 
it  was  no  longer  necessaiy.  I  told  her  that  the  Duke,  no  doubt, 
had  followed  the  orders  your  Majesty  had  given  him  when  he  left 
Spain,  and  even  if  the  journey  were  no  longer  necessary  a  sufEcient 
reason  existed  for  it,  if  only  to  show  those  who  had  represented  that 
he  could  not  safely  pass  that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  the  fear  of 
difficulties  did  not  detain  him,  especially  as  everyone  knew  his  own 
business  best,  and  it  was  notorious  that  when  a  prince  was  not 
obliged  to  deal  with  his  subjects'  affairs  according  to  their  taste, 
but  as  a  lord  and  master,  there  was  greater  opportunity  for  benignity 
and  mercy  towards  them,  as  it  was  known  that  your  Majesty's 
natural  clemency  inclined  you  so  to  treat  them,  but  you  could  not 
exercise  this  clemency  if  you  were  thwarted,  but  would  have  to 
proceed  with  all  rigour  in  order  to  maintain  your  authority.  She 
replied  that  still  people  were  suspicious,  but  when  your  Majesty 
came  you  would  be  very  welcome  to  her  as  I  knew  her  good-will 
towards  you. 

Having  been  advised  that  the  ships  for  Hawkins'  journey  were 
beirg  got  ready  although  the  Queen  and  Cecil  had  assured  me  that 
no  harm  should  be  done  to  your  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  expedi- 
tion would  not  go  to  the  parts  of  the  Indies  your  Majesty  had 
prohibited  without  license,  I  still  thought  well  to  take  fresh  action 
in  the  presence  of  Cecil,  and  I  asked  the  Queen  to  summon  him,  and 
in  his  presence  told  her  she  would  recollect  that  I  had  formerly 
asked  her  not  to  allow  certain  ships'  commanded  by  Hawkins  and 
others  under  a  certian  Fenner  to  sail  withoTit  steps  being  taken  to 
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obtain  security  that  tbey  should  not  go  to  your  Majesty's  ladies,  nor 
do  harm  to  your  subjects  elsewhere  and  that  she  had  ordered  this  to 
be  done,  bath  because  it  was  just  and  to  oblige  your  JVTajesty,  for 
■which  step  I  had  thanked  her  in  your  Majesty's  name  ;  and  when  I 
■was  informed  of  the  active  prej^arations  being  made  by  Hawkins  I 
had  asked  her  to  act  in  the  same  -way.  She  had  told  me  that  in  her 
presence  she  had  made  them  swear  that  they  would  not  go  to  any 
part  of  the  Indies  where  trade  was  prohibited,  without  your  Majesty's 
license,  and  she  had  again  commanded  them  not  to  do  so,  which 
statement  was  confirmed  by  her  secretary.  I  had  of  course  believed 
her,  but  had  since  been  told  that  four  of  her  own  ships  with  artillery 
and  munitions  from  the  Tower  were  being  fitted  out  for  the  expedi- 
tion, and  I  thought  well,  in  compliance  ■with  niy  promise,  to  again 
press  the  matter  upon  her.  It  was  not  only  published  that  the  ships 
were  going  to  Guinea,  but  it  -was  now  asserted  that  they  were  to  go 
from  there  to  your  Majesty's  Indies  to  sell  the  negroes,  and  although 
I  ought  in  face  of  this  to  make  a  formal  requisition  I  was  never- 
theless so  confident  in  her  word  and  that  of  Cecil  that  I  confined 
myself  to  telling  her  verbally  in  Cecil's  presence  about  it.  My 
reason  for  this  also  was  to  make  neighbours  understand  that  where 
such  love  and  kindness  existed  an  official  representation  was 
unnecessary.  The  Queen  replied  that  it  was  true  that  two  of  her 
ships  only,  which  she  had  lent  to  the  merchants  as  usual  were  going, 
and  it  was  true  also  that  they  were  well  fitted,  both  on  account  of 
the  French  pirates  that  were  about,  and  against  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  Portuguese,  but  I  might  be  sure  that  what  she  told  me  was  true, 
and  that  they  would  not  go  to  any  prohibited  place  or  where  trouble 
might  be  caused  to  you.  The  Secretary  in  her  presence  with  a  great 
oath  affirmed  the  same,  and  I  have  since  bet^n  informed  that  the 
Queen  had  previously  told  Hawkins  to  take  care  not  to  go  to  any 
place  that  would  annoy  your  Majesty.  Nothwithstandir.g  all  this, 
however,  I  am  assured  that  Hawkins  and  his  company  will  go  to 
New  Spain  after  they  have  captured  their  negrces  in  Guinea,  because 
beside  the  trifles  they  take  to  baiter  for  the  slaves,  they  are  taking 
a  large  quantity  of  cloths  and  linens  which  are  not  goods  fit  for  that 
country,  and  they  also  cany  quantities  of  beans  and  other  vegetables 
which  are  the  food  of  the  blacks,  and  the  slaves  .-ire  not  usually  taken 
anywhere  but  to  New  Spain  and  the  i>lands. 

Hawkins  on  these  journeys  first  touches  at  the  Canary  Islands  for 
water  and  other  necessaries,  and  he  is  particularly  friendly  with  a 
certain  Pedro  de  Ponte  who  lives  at  Teneriffe  and  his  son  Nicolas 
de  Ponte  of  Xaide.  I  have  read  original  letters  signed  by  these 
men  for  Hawkins  and  besides  matters  of  commerce  in  them,  I  saw 
that  Pedro  de  Ponte  advised  him  to  send  information  stating  that 
certain  women  slaves,  ornaments  and  other  things  belonging  to 
Hawkins  which  the  authorities  had  sequestrated  and  deposited  with 
Pedro  de  Ponte  were  not  his  properly,  but  belonged  to  another, 
and  so  he  could  recover  them.  These  men,  I  am  informed,  always 
supply  Hawkins  with  victuals,  and  in  the  first  voyage  he  made  to 
Santo  Domingo  five  years  ago  they  gave  him  a  pilot  called  Juan 
Martinez  of  Cadiz,  who  guided  them  on  the  journey  and  returned 
hither  with  him,  and  was  hidden  here  for  some   time.     I  under- 
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stand  tliey  are  not  only  Englishmen  who  prompt  these  voyages  but 
also  some.  Spaniards  who  are  in  the  various  islands  and  wit'.i  whom 
these  people  have  a  mutual  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  pi-ofits. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  Spaniards  helping  them  to  the  islands  these 
expeditions  would  never  have  commenced. 

Four  days  since  they  brought  from  Rochester  hither  two  great 
ships  belonging  to  the  Queen,  which  are  those  that  Hawkins  is  to 
take.  They  are  here  to  be  armed  and  fitted,  and  they  say  they 
cannot  sail  so  soon  as  I  was  told.  It  is  now  asserted  that  tlie 
expedition  cannot  meet  until  the  15th  or  20th  of  next  month. 

Since  the  death  of  John  O'Neil,  Irish  affairs  are  quiet,  and  a 
brother  of  his,  who  it  was  feared  would  revolt,  has  submitted  and 
cime  to  the  Viceroy.  The  Archbishop  of  Arnnagh  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  was  liberated,  has  been 
captured  and  is  now  in  Dublin  Castle. 

As  I  was  closing  this  letter  I  le  irned  that  letters  have  arrived 
saying  that  Throgmorton  was  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  lords  also 
were,  but  they  had  not  let  him  see  the  Queen  yet  as  they  said  that 
they  themselves  would  discuss  his  business  Avilh  her. 

They  say  that  that  Queen,  whilst  walking  I'ound  the  Castle  where 
she  is,  situated  as  I  have  said,  on  a  lake,  she  saw  a  small  boat  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  carelessness  of  her  guard,  entered  it  alone 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping,  but  came  across  another  party  of  guards 
who  were  further  off  towards  tlie  land,  who  asked  where  the  boat 
was  going,  and  were  told  that  she  wns  going  to  see  whether  the 
guards  were  on  the  alert,  but  she  had  thereupon  returned  not  being 
able  <.o  pass.  I  am  also  told  that  this  Queen  sent  ye&terday  to 
summon  the  officers  who  have  charge  of  her  fleet,  and  ordered  them 
to  have  in  readiness  all  her  ships.  This  they  have  commenced  to 
put  into  effect  to-day,  and  besides  this  a  ship  of  600  tons  that  was 
outside  has  been  brought  in  with  all  speed  to  join  the  rest.  As  soon 
as  I  find  out  the  cause  of  this  I  will  advise,  although  I  expect  the 
reason  was  that  they  have  news  by  a  courier  sent  post-haste  by 
Gresham  from  Antwerp  on  the  16th,  that  a  Spanish  gentleman  had 
arrived  there  in  nine  days  from  Spain,  bringing  news  that  your 
Majesty  was  coming  by  these  seas,  and  would  embark  in  the  month 
of  August. — London,  21st  July  1-567. 

26  July.   433.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  24th  I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  and 
if  this  Queen  should  ask  me  anything  about  the  fleet  your  Majesty 
had  ordered  to  be  fitted  out  for  these  seas,  I  will  answer  her  as  your 
Majesty  orders.  She  received  letters  the  same  day  from  her 
Ambassador  in  Spain,  informing  her,  no  doubt,  both  of  the  fleet  and 
of  your  Majesty's  coming,  which  is  now  public  talk. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  21st  that  the  Queen  had  ordered 
her  fleet  to  be  got  ready,  and  I  thought  the  reason  was  the  advice 
from  Antwerp  of  your  Majesty's  voyage  by  sea.  To  discover 
particulars  of  this  I  went  the  next  day  to  Eichmond,  ostensibly  to 
see  her  and  accompany  her  to  Windsor,  but  although  I  threw  out 
several  feelers  on  the  subject  she  told  me  nothing,  nor  did  I  introduc:) 
it  in  a  way  that  would  show  that  I  was  informed,  because  the  orders 
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of  the  previous  day  had  been  given  secretly.  The  preparations  are 
going  on,  although  they  tell  me  that  there  are  only  18  ships,  and  they 
are  no  doubt  being  fitted  to  prepare  for  eventualities  on  the  passage  of 
your  Majesty's  fleet,  and  perhaps  nlso  to  be  sent  to  salute  your 
Majesty  on  your  passage  so  near  their  ports.  The  Queen  as  I  have 
said  shows  great  joy  at  your  Majesty's  coming,  but  I  see  that  the 
terror  and  disgust  here  of  it  are  very  great,  and  I  am  not  surprised, 
as  they  must  know  what  elements  thej'  have  in  this  country,  and 
the  trouble  they  may  cause  them  on  any  opportunity,  ^ince  dissen- 
sions on  religion  are  so  rife.  It  looks  as  if  the  Catholic  faith  was 
gaining  ground  every  day  here,  and  the  godly,  and  those  who  are 
not  so,  alike  have  their  thoughts  fixed  upon  j'our  Majesty,  although 
with  very  difi'erent  ends  and  desires. 

The  Queen  told  me  that  the  lords  assembled  in  Edinburgh  had  not 
yet  given  Throgmorton  permission  to  see  the  Queen,  and  she 
recounted  to  me  what  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  about  her  attempt  to 
escape  alone  in  a  boat,  saying  what  peril  she  had  been  in  owing  to 
the  boat  having  several  holes  in  it,  and  she  was  surprised  at  her 
courage.  She  also  said  that  she  expected  the  earl  of  Murray  from 
France  shortly,  and  that  gieat  eRbrts  had  been  made  by  the  French 
to  gain  him  over  by  gifts  to  their  ends  in  Scotland,  but  they  had 
nob  succeeded.  They  then  had  tried  to  delay  his  return.  This  Earl 
is  deep  in  the  confidence  of  this  Queen,  and  with  good  reason,  as  he 
is  such  a  heretic.  He  arrived  there  yesterday,  and  at  once  went  to 
Windsor  with  Cecil. 

Four  days  ago  the  preacher  and  confessor  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
arrived  here.  He  is  a  Dominican  friar,  a  Frenchman  named  Roche 
Maniei-et,  and  was  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  came  to  lodge  with 
a  worthy  Scotch  Catholic  here,  but  the  earl  of  Lennox  having  heard 
of  this,  had  him  arrested  and  examined  to  see  whether  he  was 
carrying  letters  to  Fi-ance.  He  was  released  at  once  as  they  could 
only  learn  that  he  was  returning  home.  He  was  with  me  yesterday 
and  seems  a  M'^orthy  and  learned  person.  He  is  nnich  grieved  at 
events  in  Scotland,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  but  more 
than  all  at  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  since  he  already  has  a  wife. 
The  Queen  had  consulted  two  or  three  Catholic  bishops  on  the 
subject  before  marrying,  who  told  her  that  she  could  do  so,  as  Both- 
well's  v/ife  was  related  to  him  in  the  fourth  degree,  but  this  confessor 
had  assured  her  that  she  could  not  and  ought  not  to  marry  him,  and 
had  discussed  the  mat.ter  with  the  said  bishops.  He  assures  me  that 
as  regards  religion  the  Queen  is  not  only  a  good,  but  a  very  devout 
Catholic,  and  he  swore  to  me  solemnly  that  until  the  question  of  the 
marriage  with  Bothwell  was  raised  he  never  saw  a  woman  of  greater 
virtue,  courage,  and  uprightness.  He  asked  leave  of  the  Queen  to 
return  home  before  she  was  arrested,  as  he  was  displeased  with  her 
marriage,  but  she  swore  to  him  that  she  had  contracted  it  with  the 
object  of  settling  religion  by  that  means,  and  he  assured  me  that 
those  who  had  risen  against  the  Queen  had  not  been  moved  by  zeal 
to  punish  the  king's  murder,  as  they  had  been  enemies  rather  than 
friends  of  his ;  nor  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  as  they  had  been 
all  in  favour  of  it,  and  had  signed  their  names  to  that  eflTect  without 
exception,  either  lay  or  clerical  apart  ft-om  the  earl  of  Murray,  but 
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their  sole  object  had  been  a  religious  one,  as  they  thought  the  Queen, 
being  a  Catholic,  might  settle  religion  in  a  way  not  to  their  liking. 
Their  feelings  had  been  soon  shown  because  directly  they  had  the 
Queen  in  their  power  they  had  smashed  and  destroyed  the  altar 
piece  of  the  Church  where  she  heard  Mass,  and  also  that  of  her  own 
Oratory.  Some  also  had  been  moved  by  jealousy  of  Bothwell,  and 
he  feared  for  the  Queen's  life  in  consequence,  and  if  she  fell  there 
would  be  no  help  remaining  for  what  was  left  of  Catholicism  there, 
as  nearly  ail  the  nobles  were  heretics,  and  the  people^  though  they 
were  Catholic  now,  would  be  gradually  lost,  which  would  be  a  pity, 
as  in  the  church  at  Edinburgh  alone  where  the  Queen  attended 
service  12,600  people  had  communicated  during  this  Lent.  This  he 
knew  as  he  had  taken  account  of  them.  I  asked  him  in  what  way 
the  Queen's  liberty  might  be  obtained  as  so  many  difficulties  had 
arisen.  He  said  that  he  knew  no  other  way  than  by  combined 
action  of  the  Monarchs,  as  it  seemed  to  touch  the  interests  of  all  of 
them.  They  might  express  regret  at  the  Queen's  detention,  and 
threaten  those  who  held  her  if  she  were  not  liberated.  It  appears 
that  the  lords  are  somewhat  alarmed  as  they  signify  to  the  Queen 
that  if  she  will  pardon  t'lem  and  punish  the  murderers  of  the  King 
they  will  be  obedient,  but  this  man  is  sure  that  if  f-he  grants  them 
these  conditions  they  will  demand  fresh  ones,  as  their  one  aim  is 
religion.  He  thinks  that  this  being  so  your  Majesty  should  help  the 
Queen.  I  answered  him  that  I  believe  your  Majesty  would  be  sorry 
for  t;he  Queen's  detention  and  the  insolence  of  her  subjects  as  she 
was  your  ally,  but  the  question  concerned  his  King  more  closely,  as 
she  had  been  queen  of  France  and  his  brother's  wife.  I  thought 
however  that  if  the  King  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  subject,  you 
would  use  all  necessary  good  offices  in  consideration  of  the  love  and 
brotherhood  of  j'our  Majesty  towards  him.  I  answered  him  thus 
because  he  said  he  had  spoken  to  me  at  the  instance  of  the  French 
Ambassadoi-,  and  Frenchmen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  things 
without  an  object.  He  said  that  he  thought  the  king  of  France 
would  not  write  to  your  Majesty,  but  that  the  cause  was  a  common 
one. 

The  Queen's  ships,  wliich  have  been  brought  hither  for  Hawkins 
will  lea,ve  here  in  10  days  for  Plymouth  where  the  rest  are.  They 
will  carry  large  quantities  of  stores  for  the  other  ships.  The 
principal  merchandise  is  to  barter  for  negroes  ;  a  sure  sign  that  they 
are  going  to  your  Majesty's  Indies  as  I  previously  advised,  and  as  I 
am  also  told  by  a  person  who  is  going  with  them,  who  assures  me 
that  Hawkins  has  never  made  a  voyage  without  Pedro  de  Ponte  of 
Tenerifie  being  interested  in  it.  He  says  that  they  are  taking  troops 
sufficient  to  land  400  or  500  picked  men  without  counting  the  men 
necessary  to  protect  the  ships,  and  he  knows  that  the  places  in  New 
Spain  whither  they  are  going  could  if  they  please  resist  them,  but 
they  have  got  up  a  scheme  with  the  Governors  by  wliich  the  latter 
pretend  they  dare  not  resist  them  as  they  threaten  to  use  force,  and 
then  they  arrange  together  after  protest  has  been  made,  to  divide 
the  profits.  This  agrees  with  what  I  said  happened  last  time.  The 
fleet  will  not  leave  Plymouth  for  four  weeks. — London,  26th  July 
1567. 
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2  Aug.     434.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  earl  of  Murray  went  to  Scotland  on  the  last  day  of  July,  after 
having  been  with  the  Queen  at  Windsor.  I  visited  him  to  try  to 
discover  something  of  his  intention,  an'i  having  discussed  matters 
with  reference  to  a  discourse  of  his  when  he  passed  here  on  his  way 
to  France,  he  began  to  e;?  press  sorrow  at  the  action  of  the  lords 
against  the  Queen,  and  said  he  cou'd  not  fail  to  strive  for  her  liberty 
because  beside  being  her  brother  he  wa?  much  beholden  to  her,  but 
still,  as  he  told  me  before,  Bothwell's  business  and  the  King's  murder 
had  much  grieved  him  and  had  caused  him  to  leave  the  country. 
He  returned  now  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  these  troubles 
although  he  feared  they  would  be  difficult  to  mend.  If  he  had  his 
friends  collected  and  harmonious,  something  could  be  done,  but  many 
of  these  who  were  concerned  in  the  Queen's  detention  were  his 
closest  adherents,  and  besides  this  his  lands  and  those  of  the  other 
friends  of  the  Queen  were  distant,  which  increased  the  difficulty,  and 
if  he  came  in  force  to  liberate  her  he  would  have  to  pass  by  Stirling, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Mar.  The  passage  there  was 
by  a  deep  and  broad  river,  and  boats  could  not  he  used  if  resistance 
were  oifered  ;  the  bridge  also  being  impracticable  as  it  was  guarded 
by  Mar.  Edinburgh,  the  principal  fortress  in  the  country,  together 
with  the  castle,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lords,  and  the  castle  where 
the  Queen  is  was  strong  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  so  large  a  lake 
that  not  a  single  culverin  in  the  country  could  even  reach  it 
much  less  batter  it,  so  that  it  could  be  held  by  50  soldiers.  All  these 
thit.gs  he  said  made  the  liberation  of  the  Queen  difficult,  if  it  were 
undertaken  against  the  will  of  those  who  held  her,  and  it  could  only 
be  attempted  with  great  caution  and  adroitness,  in  consequence  of 
the  danger  the  lords  would  be  in  if  they  let  her  free  in  a  way  that 
would  enable  her  to  be  avenged  on  them  at  any  time.  If  in  respect 
of  their  own  safety  the  lords  would  onlj''  consent  to  the  Queen's 
liberation  on  such  conditions  that  she  should  have  no  power  or 
authority  in  her  own  kingdom  she  would  be  ill-able  to  brook  such 
terms,  she  having  been  a  sovereign.  It  was  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  but  he  would  do  his  best  to  find  some  means  by  which 
she  should  remain  Queen,  but  without  sufficient  liberty  to  do  them 
any  harm,  nor  marry  against  the  will  of  her  Council  and  Parliament, 
whilst  punishing  at  the  same  time  the  authors  of  the  King's  murder. 
I  told  him  that  the  business  might  be  remedied  if  Bothwell  were  put 
where  the  Queen  is,  and  if  he  were  captured  it  would  be  easy  to 
settle  things.  He  thought  so  too,  as  he  said,  because  they  could  kill 
him,  and  the  Queen  woulchthen  be  free  of  him,  and  they  would  be 
safe,  and  would  not  suffisr  the  dishonour  and  shame  of  seeing  their 
Queen  married  to  a  man  who  had  another  wife  living. 

By  his  manner  of  speech,  and  the  diiEculties  he  raised,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  although  he  always  returned  to  his  desire  to  help  the 
Queen  this  is  riot  altogether  his  intention. 

ITo  repeated  how  displeased  he  was  at  the  action  of  the  lords  in 
taking  the  Queen,  which  would  appear  to  your  Majesty,  the  king  of 
France,  and  other  princes  a  bad  precedent,  and  I  replied  that  nobody 
could  think  it  was  a  good  one,  much  less  kings,  to  see  subjects  so 
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insolent  to  their  sovereign,  even  if  grave  reasons  existed,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  present  case. 

I  said  th'it  her  confessor  bad  to!d  me  that  as  i-egardod  the  King's 
murder  she  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  it  and  iiad  been  greatly 
grieved  thereat,  and  for  this   reason,  as  he  was  a  person   of  high 
authority  and  knew  the   feelings  of  the  country  he  could   arrange 
mitters  better  than  anyone  else,  since   the  Queen  would   trust  him 
as  her  brother,  and  the  lords  would  confide  in  him  as  a  friend.     He 
could  thus  do  the  good  work  of  tranquilhsing  the  country,  and  avoid 
its  ruin,  which  could  not  fail  to  distress  your  Majesty  in  consequence 
of  your  affection  for  the  Queen.     I  expressed  great  attachment  to 
him  and  told  him  to  take  great  care  of  himself  and  bs  cautious  as  lie 
no  doubt  had  enemies,  and  with  this  he  opened  out  somewhat,  saying 
that  my  good  will  towards  him  prompted  him  to  tell  me  something  that 
he  had  not  even  told  this  Queen,  although  she  had  given  him  many 
remote  hints  upon  the  subject.     This  was  that  he  considered  it  very 
difficult  to  arrange  matters,  as  it  was  certain  that  the  Queen  had 
been  cognisant  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  he,  Murray,  was 
greatly  grieved  thereat.     This  had  been  proved  beyond  doubt  by 
a  letter  which  the  Queen  had  written  to  Bothwell,  containing  three 
sheets  of  paper,  written  with  her  own  hand  and  signed  by.  her,  in 
which  she  says  in  substance  that  he  is  not  to  delay  putting  into 
execution   that  which  he  had  arranged,  because  her  husband  used 
such  fair  words  to  deceive  her  and  bring  her  round  that  she  might 
be  moved  by  them  if  tlie  other  thing  were  not   done  quickly.     She 
said  that  she  herself  would  go  and  fetch  him  and   would  stop  at   a 
house  on  the  road  where  she  would  try  to  give  him  a  draught,  but 
if  this  could  not  be  done  she  would  put  him  in  the  house  where  the 
explosion  was  arranged  for  the  night  upon  which  one  of  her  servant? 
was  to  be  married.     He,  Bothwell,  was  to  try  to  get  rid  of   his  wife 
either  by  putting  her  awaj'  or  poisoning  her,  since  he  knew  that  she, 
the  Queen,  had  risked  aJl  for  him,  her  honour,  her  kingdom,   her 
wealth    and   her   God,    contenting    herself   with    his   person    alone. 
Besides  this  she  had  done  an  extraordinary  and  unexampled  thing 
on  the  night  of  the  murder  in  giving  her  husband  a  ring,  petting 
and  fondling  him  after  plotting  his  murder,  and  this  had  been  the 
worst  thing  in  connection  with  it.     Murray  said  he  had  heard  about 
the  letter  from  a  man  who  had  read  it,  and  the  rest  wns  notorious. 
He  was  deeply  grieved  for  the  honour  of  his  father's  house,  and  he 
could  not  tell  how  the  matter  would' end,  from  all  of  which  I  gather 
that  the  lords  can  depend  upon  him  beLter  tlian  his  sister  can,  although 
he  says  he  will  do  his  best  for  lier.     I  am  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  will  do  it  for  him-elf  if  he  finds  a  chance,  as  he  is  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  heretic,  and  was  not  without  some  idea  of  promotion  before 
these  affairs,  much  more  now.     He  made  me  many  offers  of  service 
to  your  Majesty,  for  which  I  thanked  him,  expressing  great  affection 
for  him  in  case  it  may  be  necessary  at  any  future  time  to  approach 
him. 

By  the  last  news  from  Throgmorton  we  learn  that  they  had  not 
let  him  see  the  Queen,  but  delay  him  by  saying  that  they  could  not 
decide  the  question  until  all  the  lords  were  met  and  some  were  at 
their  homes.     He  says  this  is  merelj"  dissimulation,  as  they  were  in 
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constant  communication  with  them,  and  knew  wliere  they  were. 
It  appears  they  want  to  crown  the  Prince,  and  had  asked  Throgmorton 
to  be  present,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  going. 

They  tell  me  this  Queen  is  displeased  that  Throgmorton  has  not 
been  allowed  to  see  tiie  queen  of  Scots,  and  has  written  to  the  lords 
complaining  of  it,  signifying  also  her  disapproval  of  the  Queen's 
detention,  and  the  boldness  of  her  subjects.  She  shows  a  desire 
to  lielp  in  her  liberation,  and  this  is  the  cause  it  is  believed  that  she 
docs  no  treat  Lady  Margaret  so  well  as  she  had  begun  to  do. 

Various  news  are  cun-ent  from  Scotland  sines  Murray's  departure, 
but  Cecil  sends  me  word  thnt  the  lords  have  sent  certain  conditions 
to  their  Queen,  the  principal  of' which  is  that  that  the  Prince  should 
be  crowned  King,  and  the  government  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  earl  of  Murray,  aud  if  he  do  not  accept  they  miglit  appoint 
whomever  they  please.  The  Queen  accepted  this,  tlaough  no  doubt 
against  her  will,  and  the  coronation  of  the  Prince  "was  fixed  for  the 
29th  ult. 

The  French  will  not  like  this,  because  the  Queen  told  me  they 
wished  to  delay  Murray's  coming.  The  latter  visited  Margaret,  and 
showed  a  desire  to  help  her,  but  she  is  very  dis.-atisfied  as  she  thinks 
she  can  never  trust  heretics.  She  and  her  husband  and  son  are 
staying  five  miles  from  here,  and  as  the  Queen  has  not  restored  their 
estates  they  are  in  great  need. 

Although  Throgmorton  had  not  seen  the  Queen  he  had  secretly 
advised  her  of  his  arrival. 

Ireland  is  quiet  since  the  death  of  O'Neil,  and  this  is  a  great 
consolation  to  the  Queen  as  besides  the  continual  care,  her  expenses 
there  were  great.  The  lands  of  O'Neil  have  been  divided  amongst 
certain  courtiers,  on  condition  that  thej-  pacify  aud  civilize  the  place 
and  depart  thither  at  once. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  two  ships  belonging  to  the 
Queen  for  Hawkins  were  in  this  river,  fitting  for  the  voyage.  They 
left  here  on  the  30th  ult.  for  Plymouth,  where  they  are  awaited 
by  the  other  ships  of  which  there  are  only  four,  making  six  in  all 
instead  of  nine.  These  two  take  to  Plymouth  the  stores  for  the  rest, 
and  as  they  could  not  take  them  all  they  are  accompanied  by  another 
ship  to  Plymouth.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  SOOtons,  and  the  other  300. 
Each  one  carries  80  pieces  of  artillery,  IC  fine  bronze  pieces,  and  64 
ii-on  guns,  large  and  small.  The  four  shijis  at  Plymouth  comprise 
two  of  150  tons  each,  one  of  100  and  one  of  80  tons,  They  still  say 
they  will  go  in  August,  and  their  voyage  is  without  question  to  the 
new  mines  beyond  what  is  called  the  Portuguese  Mina,  where  the 
king  of  Portugal  has  a  castle,  in  the  place  they  call  Laras. 

The  men  who  prompted  this  expedition  are  three  Portuguese,  who 
came  hither  after  the  French  expedition  to  Madeira.  At  first  they 
said  they  were  subjects  to  your  Majesty,  and  came  from  Seville,  with 
jewels  to  sell,  but  I  afterwards  learnt  that  they  were  Portuguese,  and 
it  was  suspected  that  they  had  been  to  Madeira  with  the  French, 
They  came  with  an  introduction  to  one  Gonzalo  Jorge,  and  treated 
with  him  and  other  Portuguese  here,  and  together  introduced  the 
business  to  Vice-Admiral  Winter,  whom  they  informed  that  they  knew 
of  a  very  rich  part  of  the   Portuguese  Indies,  from  which  great 
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profits  might  be  drawn,  and  they  would  give  full  particulars  of  the 
same.  He  asked  them  how  it  was  they  had  not  been  to  their  own 
King  or  to  your  Majesty,  or  even  the  French  who  were  nearer,  to 
which  they  gave  some  sort  of  reply,  and  ultimately  they  showed 
him  a  letter  from  your  Majesty  signed  in  your  name  ordering  them 
to  go  to  Spain  to  introduce  the  adventure,  and  when  he  saw  the  letter, 
as  he  thought  it  seemed  an  important  business,  lie  spoke  to  the 
Queen  about  it,  who,  having  consulted  her  Council,  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  this  answer  was  sent  to  the  Portuguese. 
They  thereupon  entered  into  arrangements  with  certain  merchants 
of  this  city,  who  jointly  with  others  have  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition,  which  I  am  informed  altogether  amounts  to  50,000 
crowns.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  they  will  not  go  to  your 
Majesty's' Indies,  and  this  confirms  the  Queen's  assurance  to  me,  and 
Cecil's  oath  to  the  same  effect. 

Hawkins  came  to  see  me  before  his  departure  and  assured  me 
positively  that  he  would  go  nowhere  to  offend  your  Majesty,  whom 
he  desired  to  serve  above  all  things,  as  he  previously  assured  me,  and 
he  had  his  orders  from  the  Queen  also  to  this  effect.  I  thanked  him, 
saying  that  I  was  sure  he  would  keep  his  word. 

I  have  since  learnt  that  the  Queen  sent  Winter  to  tell  Hawkins  to 
take  care  that  he  fulfilled  her  orders  to  go  nowhere  in  your  Majesty's 
dominions  as  she  had  promised.  If  he  did  to  the  contrary  she  would 
have  his  head  cut  off.  But  still  it  will  be  necessary  that  those  who 
are  in  chai-ge  of  the  coasts  should  be  warned  not  to  allow  those  who 
go  to  do  their  business. 

The  principal  of  these  Portuguese,  who  was  hidden  here,  is  named 
Anton  Luis,  but  was  here  called  Pedro  Vasquez  Franco,  and  it  is 
also  believed  that  Caldeira  will  go  on  this  voyage. — London,  2nd 
August  1567, 

9  Aug.    435.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  came  to  Windsor  on  the  3i-d  to  hear  what  was  said  at  court, 
both  as  to  your  Majesty's  coming  and  Scotch  affairs. 

On  the  following  day  letters  arrived  from  Throgmoiton  which  the 
Queen  tells  me  brought  news  that  the  Assembly  they  call  the  lords 
had  already  crowned  the  Prince,  and.  his  mother  had  signed  her 
abdication,  in  which  some  of  the  causes  of  it  are  related.  The 
principal  of  these  is  that  she  is  tired  of  the  ti  oubles  and  anxieties  of 
governmient,  ill  and  not  so  fit  to  continue  it  as  she  might  be,  and  she 
also  wishes  during  her  life  to  see  her  son  a  crowned  king,  and  begged 
the  earl  of  Murray,  her  brother,  who  had  experience  in  government, 
to  accept  the  direction  of  affairs  jointly  with  six  others  who  are 
named  as  regents,  and  in  case  as  she  feared,  that  Murray  refused 
one  of  the  six  others  should  be  chosen  and  his  place  filled  by  the 
earl  of  Lennox.  The  Prince  was  swofn  and  crowned  with  the  usual 
ceremony  there  and  one  of  the  nobles  took  the  oath  in  his  name  to 
respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  realm.  Throgmorton  refused 
to  be  present,  and  lie  and  his  train  dressed  in  black  on  the  occasion 
mourning  the  Queen  as  if  she  were  dead.  The  Queen  herself  was 
very  ill  of  ague  in  her  prison.     The  lords  have  approached  this 
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Queen  with  regard  to  her  protection  being  given  to  the  child  and  to 
thein,  and  they  offer  if  she  will  extend  such  protection,  to  abandon 
their  close  friendship  -with  the  French,  but  if  she  refuse  they  say 
they  cannot  avoid  the  terras  now  offered  to  them  by  the  Fiench, 
with  their  pensions  and  other  promises.  The  Queen  told  me  she  did 
not  know  what  was  best  to  be  done  and  asked  my  opinion  with 
regai-d  to  it,  pointing  out  to  mo  the  inexpediency  of  showing  favour 
to  so  bad  an  example,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  danger  to  her  of  a 
new  alliance  of  these  people  with  the  French.  I  answered  her  that 
it  was  a  matter  for  much  consideration,  and  she  ought  rather  to 
dexterously  delay  the  negotiations  whilst  watching  how  these  people 
proceeded,  and  what  was  tlie  result  of  their  action.  To  which  she 
replied  that  they  were  pressing  her  closely,  and  said  they  could  not 
suffer  any  delay  in  order  not  to  incur  the  dinger  of  finding  them- 
selves isolated,  if  the  French  should  withdraw  their  offers,  in  which 
case  they  would  be  without  any  protection.  Although  I  pointed  out 
to  her  in  conversation  the  reasons  I  had  for  recommending  delay 
she  always  pressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  avoidincr  the  lianding 
of  these  people  over  to  France,  and  I  think  I  see  more  inclination 
on  her  part  to  aid  them  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  at  present 
demands,  as  I  gave  her  many  sufficient  reasons  for  delay,  whilst 
she  still  insisted  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  act  at  once.  We  decided 
to  discuss  the  matter  next  day,  as  I  told  her  that  the  matter  was  a 
serious  one  and  bristling  with  difficulties. 

On  the  next  day  she  again  introduced  the  subject  as  she  wished 
to  reply  to  Thi'ogmorton.  At  last  I  said  that  we  who  did  not  know 
the  designs  and  objects  of  monavchs  could  not  give  an  opinion 
upon  their  affairs ;  all  we  could  do  was  to  state  general  principles 
in  order  that  they  in  their  wisdom  might  determine  what  to  do  in 
accordance  with  their  motives,  and  I  therefore  thought  well  to 
confine  myself  to  indicating  two  points  for  her  consideration  :  first 
that  of  her  honour,  and  secondly  the  results  that  might  accrue  from 
giving  or  withholding  the  desired  protection,  by  which  I  thought 
she  had  not  much  either  to  lose  or  to  gain,  since  she  knew  the  Scotch 
would  never  be  true  or  loj-al  friends,  excepting  so  far  as  their  interest 
demanded,  so  that  she  would  have  to  help  them  in  their  troubles, 
and  was  more  than  uncertain  what  they  would  do  if  they  were  freed 
from  them,  unless  indeed  she  had  very  good  pledges.  As  regarded 
her  honour  it  would  look  very  ill  to  protect  disobedient  rebels  who 
had  failed  in  reverence  for  their  sovereign,  and  if  she  decided  at  once 
to  join  them,  peop'e  would  believe  that  .-he  had  been  an  accomplif-e 
in  their  plot.  I  therefure  thought  that  she  should  not  decide  hastilj'', 
but  should  delay  the  business;  the  dangei' of  theii  handing  them- 
selves over  to  the  French  so  soon  was  not  evident  to  me.  If  the 
Scotch  had  managed  the  busine=s  without  their  knowledge  the 
French  would  neid  time  to  decide,  and  if  they  had  acted  with  their 
consent  they  are  already  assured  of  their  friendship,  and  were  only 
entertaining  her  to  avoid  molestation  until  their  affairs  were  settled. 
It  was  quite  possible,  considering  the  artfulness  of  both  of  these 
people,  that  they  had  already  arranged  and  only  wanted  her  to 
declare  herself  in  order  to  bring  odium  upon  her,  and  give  the 
French  some  excuse  for  taking  up  the  cause.     They  would  like  to 
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throw  upon  her  the  blame  of  being  first  and  make  out  that  they  had 
taken  up  the  business  in  order  not  to  lose  the  Scotch  alliance.  In 
this  manner  her  honour  would  be  tarnished,  and,  as  the  saying  is, 
she  would  make  nothing  by  it.  The  Queen  told  me  that  the  Scotch 
lords  promised  to  send  her  their  own  sons  as  hostages,  and  I  told 
her  that  they  had  better  give  them  to  their  own  Queen,  who  would 
then  be  safer  than  she  is,  and  would  understand  that  she  could  punish 
them  if  they  did  not  keep  to  their  conditions.  She  thought  they 
would  not  give  them  to  her.  She  has  since  told  me  that  the  decision 
she  has  arrived  at  is  to  send  for  Throgmorton,  as  she  thinks  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  her  dignity  that  he  should  stay  there  longer,  and 
tell  the  lords  that  they  shall  have  her  protection  when  tliey  have 
shown  her  that  she  can  give  it  in  accordance  with  honour  and  duty. 
As  regards  the  punishment  of  the  King's  murderers  they  will  alwa}s 
find  her  ready  to  help  in  a  cause  so  just.  She  afterwards  told  me 
that  she  had  refused  them  her  aid  or  protection.  She  still  orders  a 
nephew  of  Throgmorton  to  remaia  there,  and  perhaps  there  is  more 
in  this  than  she  said.  The  letter  she  writes  to  Throgmorton  is 
very  short.  I  have  seen  it,  although  I  could  not  read  it.  It  was  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Robert,  who  dictated  it,  acd  he  took  it  to  the 
Queen  for  signature  in  my  presence,  Cecil  not  being  present. 

The  Queen  tells  me  that  the  queen  of  France  has  used  certain 
scurvy  words  throwing  the  blame  upon  her  for  what  had  happened 
in  Scotland.  She  complained  greatly  of  this  malice  and  when  I,  to 
bring  her  out  more  upon  the  matter,  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
everyone  to  harmonise  discords  amongst  friends,  she  said  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  French  Ambassador  here  did  nothing  but  put  before 
her  the  passage  of  your  Majesty  and  the  coming  of  the  duke  of  Alba, 
hinting  that  it  was  your  Majesty's  intention  to  treat  her  in  a  friendly 
way  at  first,  and  try  to  get  her  to  change  her  religion,  but  if  you 
could  not  succeed  by  this  means,  you  would  try  what  force  could  do  ; 
and  a  great  many  more  things  to  the  same  effect  to  wean  her  away 
from  her  friendship  with  your  Mnjesty.  She  said,  however,  that  she 
could  see  through  them,  to  which  I  added  what  was  fitting,  in  order 
to  reassure  her  and  banish  her  distrust,  which  is  all  founded  on  her 
change  of  religion.  The  Queen  assured  me  that  she  was  sati-sfied 
with  the  earl  of  Murray  as  regards  his  attempts  to  liberate  the 
Queen,  and  Lord  Robert  tells  me  the  same.  Robert  shows  himself 
in  favour  of  the  Scotch  Queen.  When  I  told  the  Queen  that  I 
should  be  glad  if  Murray's  intentions  were  so  good,  but  was  in  doubt 
about  them,  she  said  perhaps  I  was  right  in  consequence  of  religious 
affairs. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  tells  me  that  the  queen  of  Scotland's  prison 
is  made  closer,  and  they  have  taken  away  the  liberty  she  had  of 
walking  about  the  castle,  placing  her  in  a  tower  with  no  companion 
but  two  women.  They  had  changed  the  guards  and  placed  new 
ones,  and  he  thinks  that  matters  will  not  stop  here,  seeing  the  way 
in  which  the  lords  are  proceeding.  Amongst  other  things  Murray 
told  me  that  there  were  some  Catholics  amongst  the  lords,  but  they 
must  be  few,  and  deceived  by  the  rest  into  the  idea  that  their  action 
is  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  punishment  of  the  murderers, 
and  no  other  reason.     The  real  reason  is  that  they  should  not  be 
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disturbed  in  their  liberty  and  in  the  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
properties  which  they  have  usurped,  and  any  help  the  people  here 
may  have  given  them  is  to  the  same  end,  as  they  have  always  feared 
that  trouble  might  come  to  them  from  that  quarter,  the  queen  of 
Scots  being  a  Catholic,  and  nearly  all  the  people  in  the  North  of 
England  professing  the  same  religion.  This  queen  spoke  very 
harshly  of  the  Scotch  heretical  preachers  for  saying  that  the  people 
might  criticise  the  evil  done  by  their  superiors,  whereupon  I 
repeated  what  I  have  often  told  her  that  these  people  only  seek 
their  own  liberty  and  freedom  from  authority,  and  urged  upon  her 
again  the  need  for  providing  a  remedy  in  time  to  brook  this  fury  of 
the  people.  She  replied  in  a  waj'  that  showed  she  was  willing  to 
consider  it,  and  repeated  certain  things  that  the  earl  of  Aiimdel  had 
said  about  it.  I  spoke  to  the  Earl  next  day  and  told  him  not  to 
avoid  following  the  matter  up,  as  the  Queen  was  pleased  at  what  he 
had  said.  He  was  willing,  but  seeing  the  laws  which  have  recently 
been  passed  on  these  matters,  he  said  it  was  dingerous  to  put  oneself 
forward  with  the  Queen  in  such  conversations,  which  he  thinks 
might  be  with  profit  renewed  when  your  Majesty  was  near,  but  not 
before  The  Earl  has  now  gone  home,  although  the  Queen  did  not 
wisli  to  give  him  leave  fcr  after  Michaelmas.  I  understand  he  does 
not  intend  to  come  back  so  soon  however,  as  he  is  not  well  pleased 
with  matters  at  court.— London,  9th  August  15G7. 

16  Aug.   436.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  expresses  great  sorrow  for  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and 
fears  they  will  bring  lier  to  trial  as  if  she  were  a  private  person,  she 
having  abjured  the  crown.  She  told  me  on  the  9th  inst.  that  alter 
they  had  put  her  in  the  tower  eo  closely  confined  with  so  few 
attendants  she  saw  a  boy  through  her  window,  who  being  very  young 
was  overlooked  by  the  guards.  vShe  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
messages  to  this  boy  and  told  him  to  tell  her  friends  to  pray  to  God 
for  her  soul,  for  the  body  was  worth  nothing  now.  The  Queen 
assured  me  on  the  same  day  that  she  was  determined  not  only  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  her  liberation,  but  to  prosecute  the  lords  with 
all  her  power,  and  was  sending  a  gentlen^an  to  the  king  of 
France  to  announce  her  intention  to  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  she 
expected  the  help  of  other  Princes  to  punish  so  evil  a  deed,  especially 
tlie  aid  of  one  powerftd  neighbour  whom  she  trusted  much,  by  which 
she  meant  your  Majesty,  in  order  that  the  French  should  not  be 
moved  to  obstruct  her,  or  take  the  part  of  the  rebels.  She  also 
thought  of  sending  a  person  to  the  lords  wai-ning  them  to  put  their 
affairs  in  order,  and  liberate  their  Queen  at  once,  failing  which  she 
must  aid  her  and  punish  those  who  had  so  maltreated  her,  and  of 
this  message  also,  although  she  did  not  mention  your  Majesty, 
excepting  in  the  wotcIs  already  stated,  she  thought  well  to  tell  me 
before  she  sent  it.  I  answered  that  her  action  wou\l  be  approved 
of  by  all,  and  I  was  sure  your  Majesty's  friends  would  always  find 
you  foremost  in  just  and  honest  causes.  She  urged  me  to  keep  her 
resolution  secret,  as  she  had  people  in  her  household  who  were 
opposed  to  it  for  private  reasons  of  their  own,  and  it  was  not  meet 
that  they  should  know  of  it.     She  told  it  to  me  because  she  knew 
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I  should  not  reveal  it,  fxncl  because  in  all  she  had  told  me  she 
found  me  exactly  like  an  Englishman,  and  more  attached  to  her 
than  anyone.  On  the  following  day,  speaking  again  of  the  queen 
of  Scotland,  she  told  me  she  was  not  quite  decided  as  to  what 
she  should  do  on  the  matter.  These  changes  show  the  diversity  of 
opinions  and  counsels  amongst  her  advisers. 

I  asked  the  Queen  whether  she  had  ordered  preparations  in  the 
ports  as  she  had  promised,  in  ease  the  ships  the  duchess  of  Parma  had 
ordered  to  go  to  Cape  Ushant  should  enter  them,  and  she  told  me 
and  was  glad  to  be  reminded  of  it,  in  order  to  tell  me  that  it  was 
the  rule  of  this  country  to  fit  out  the  ships  and  send  them  on  a 
cruise  from  time  to  time,  but  she  had  ordered  this  not  to  be  done 
when  she  heard  of  your  Majesty's  voyage,  so  that  it  should  not  be 
thought  that  the  preparations  were  inspired  by  apprehension  on  her 
part,  similar  to  that  of  the  French,  in  consequence  of  your  Majesty's 
passage,  as  she  was  quite  tranquil  in  her  own  good  conscience.  She 
had  now,  however  ordered  the  ships  to  be  fitted  out  because  it  would 
not  look  well  to  neighbouring  Princes  for  her  to  be  unprepared  when 
so  large  a  fleet  was  passing  near  her  shores.  I  answered  her  that  as 
to  her  security  there  was  no  need  to  say  a  word  except  what  I  had 
many  times  told  her,  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  friend  of 
your  Majesty's,  but  those  who  wished  to  provide  against  eventualities 
in  similar  cases  could  do  so  if  they  liked  and  spend  their  money 
unnecessarily.  That  other  people  should  do  so  concerned  me  not  at 
all ;  in  fact  I  was  rather  glad  of  it,  but  I  was  sorry  that  she  should 
do  it. 

They  cannot  quiet  themselves  about  the  coming  of  the  duke  of 
Alba.  The  Queen  has  spoken  to  me  about  it  several  times,  and  has 
again  raised  the  subject,  but  with  moderation.  Cecil  approached  it 
even  more  carefully,  and  said  everyone  was  surprised  at  the  great 
forces  your  Majesty  had  and  the  expense  of  sustaining  them,  it  being 
known  that  your  Majesty  was  in  debt  and  had  none  too  much  money. 
He  thought  it  might  give  rise  to  troubles  and  inconvenience,  owing 
to  the  preparations  which  necessarily  had  to  be  made  by  others,  and 
so  many  troops  being  collected,  to  all  of  which  I  replied  fittinglj'. 

Winter,  the  Vice- Admiral,  went  to  Plymouth  three  days  ago  to  fit 
out  10  ships,  of  which  he  will  be  commander.  They  have  also  taken 
from  the  Tower  corslets,  pikes,  harquebusses,  and  munition  for  the 
ports,  and  have  sent  to  the  people  on  the  coast  to  be  ready,  as  they 
usually  do  on  such  occasions. 

Movements  in  Ireland  have  ceased  since  O'Neil's  death,  and  they 
are  beginning  to'  set  matters  in  order  in  the  island.  Sydney  has 
been  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  and  Leicester  tells  me  he  will  be  here 
in  a  fortnight. 

Lord  Robert  is  still  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Queen,  and  is, 
as  usual,  the  person  who  has  most  influence  over  her  although  the 
outward  show  of  favour  has  greatly  calmed  down.  Pembroke  acts 
as  Lord  Steward.  He  is  a  friend  of  Leicester,  and  they  have  now  no 
rivals,  as  the  Secretary  proceeds  respectfully,  and  the  rest  who  might 
support  him  are  absent.     He  knows  well,  however,  that  he  is  more 
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diligent  than  they,  and  so  keeps  his  footing.  The  steps  against  the 
Catbolics  are  not  now  so  severe  as  formerly.  Indeed  they  are 
becoming  daily  milder  and  Catholics  are  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves more.  They  meet  togetlier  and  are  known,  and  if  they  can 
be  entirely  reassured  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Catholics  are  moie 
numerous  than  the  heretics,  and  this  will  greatly  tend  to  raise  their 
spirits. — London,  16th  August  1567. 

23  Aug.    437,    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  muster  of  troops  on  the  coast  has  been  made  with  care  and 
speed,  and  they  are  now  ready,  as  tlie  Queen  told  me  they  would  be. 
She  had  news  three  days  ago  that  50  sail  had  been  sighted  off 
Plymouth,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  was  your  Majesty's  fleet, 
although  I  believe  that  they  will  have  been  fishermen. 

The  Queen  having  written  to  Throgmorton  to  return  from  Scotland, 
as  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  received  a  despatch  from  him  saying 
that  the  lords  were  pressing  the  queen  of  Scotland  so  much  that  he 
feared  she  was  in  danger  for  her  life,  he  being  unable  to  pacify  them 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts.  In  sight  of  this  the  Queen  has 
ordered  him  to  remain  there  for  the  present. 

The  earl  of  Murray  remained  a  week  in  Berwick  before  entering 
Scotland,  and  preceded  Lignerolles,  the  gentleman  sent  by  the  king 
of  France. — London,  23rd  August  1567. 

SO  Aug.    438.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  has  been  passing  some  days  lately  in  certain  hunting 
lodges.  She  is  well  and  returns  to-day  to  Windsor.  She  will 
approach  here,  but  I  think  not  until  the  heat  subsides.  It  is 
extraordinary  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  days.  The  muster  of 
troops  on  the  coast  is  now  complete,  and  they  have  orders  where  to 
meet  when  called.  All  is  quiet.  Lady  Margaret  sends  me  word 
that  as  soon  as  the  earl  of  Murray  arrived  in  Scotlaud  he  spoke  with 
the  Queen,  who  discussed  her  libeiation  with  him  and  confided  her 
life  and  affairs  to  his  care.  The  Queen  had  confessed  that  she  knew 
of  the  plot  to  murder  her  husband.  I  am  told  that  the  cause  of  this 
Queen's  hatred  of  the  Scotch  lords  is  that  in  the  abdication  that  they 
made  the  Queen  sign  in  favour  of  her  son  she  had  to  renounce 
also  her  claims  to  this  kingdom,  and  although  this  seems  like  a  joke 
they  assure  me  that  it  is  true,  and  that  she  was  veiy  much 
displeased. — London,  3rd  August  1567. 

6  Sep.     439.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Lignerolles,  the  envoy  of  the  king  of  France  to  Scotland,  arrived 
here  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  He  says  that  the  Queen  still 
remained  in  prison,  and  is  sure  there  is  no  danger  for  her  life.  He 
and  Throgmorton  took  similar  steps  in  vigorously  urging  that  the 
Queen  should  be  liberated  and  restored,  but  without  effect,  except  to 
save  her  from  danger ;  more  indeed  because  it  suits  the  lords  than 
for  any  love  they  bear  her,  as  there  is  not  a  person  who  has  a  good 
word  to  say  for  her.     He  did  not  see  the  Queen,  nor  did  he  try  to 
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do  so,  a3  he  saw  they  would  not  let  him  speak  with  her.  He  treated 
with  them  for  her  liberation,  but  the  lords  answered  him  that  they 
would  not  listen  to  it  except  under  two  conditions,  first  that  Both  well 
should  be  punished,  and  secondly  that  they  should  be  assured  that 
the  Queen  would  forget  the  past  and  never  take  steps  with  regard 
to  it.  Throgmorton  and  Lignerolles  thought  that  these  conditions 
would  be  agreed  to  as  they  were  reasonable,  and  promised  the  same 
in  the  names  of  their  sovereigns,  but  it  all  ended  in  nothing. 

The  government  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  with  Murray 
for  Regent  for  16  or  17  years,  and  they  have  passed  a  law  establishing 
heresy  and  permitting  nothing  else  to  be  taught  under  pain  of  death. 
All  the  Councillors  agreed  to  this  except  the  earl  of  Athol.  The 
country  is  therefore  in  form  a  republic,  which  in  fact  is  what  the 
heretics  desire  everywhere.  They  say  they  hate  the  very  name  of 
King,  and  more  still  the  idea  of  being  governed  by  a  woman. 

The  man  who  has  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  one  of  Bothwell's 
most  trusted  friends,  and  Lignerolles  says  that  if  he  chose,  the  lords 
would  be  able  to  dn  nothing,  as  he  could  by  firing  four  pieces  of 
artillery  from  the  castle  turn  them  all  out  of  Edinburgh.  When  the 
Queen  commanded  him  to  do  so,  he  replied  that  he  dared  not  unless 
she  herself  took  the  field,  which  she  thereupon  did,  but  the  matter 
failed  in  consequence  of  his  friendship  with  the  lords  of  the 
congregation. 

It  is  believed  for  certain  that  this  man  was  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  for  this  reason  and  to  throw 
blame  upon  the  Queen  the  Councillors  ordered  him  to  confess  all  he 
knew  about  it.  He  declared  that  the  Queen  had  called  him  aside 
one  day,  and  after  having  expressed  her  entire  confidence  in  him 
said  that  she  was  very  angry  with  the  King  for  the  murder  of 
Secretary  David,  and  the  great  ingratitude  he  had  shown  towards 
her.  She  hated  him  so  that  she  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  him 
and  was  determined  to  have  him  killed.  She  wished  this  to  be  done 
by  his  hand  and  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the  business,  to  which 
he  replied  that  he  would  serve  her  in  all  else  as  was  his  duty,  but 
this  he  could  not  do,  as  the  King  was  her  husband  and  a  sovereign. 
She  replied  to  this  that  he  ought  to  do  as  she  commanded,  as  she 
was  his  natural  ruler ;  but  he  excused  himself,  and  she  thereupon  told 
him  that  he  was  a  coward,  and  said  he  was  not  to  divulge  what  she 
had  said  under  pain  of  death,  for  which  reason  he  had  not  dared  to 
warn  the  King. 

Lignerolles  also  tells  me  that  Edinburgh  Castle  was  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  earl  of  Murray,  which  he  thinks  has  been  done,  and  that  the 
keeper  thereof  was  in  possession  of  all  the  Queen's  jewels  and  money. 
Bothwell  had  been  in  one  of  the  Orkney  islands  but  had  shipped 
into  five  small  pirate  ships,  and  the  lords  had  fitted  out  four  fine 
vessels  to  go  in  search  of  him.  The  Hamiltons,  he  says,  are  more 
powerful  than  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  but  as  the  latter  hold 
the  government  and  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  they  dare  not  offend 
them.  A  a  soon  as  the  earl  of  Murray  arrived  he  saw  the  Queen 
and  stayed  with  her  the  whole  of  one  day.  He  thinks  that  the 
confederates  are  not  very  harmonious,  and  that  they  will  fall  out 
amongst  themselves.  Murray  is  ruled  by  Lethington,  the  late 
a    6652S.  u  u 
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secretary  of  the  Queen,  a  man  of  talent,  strongly  attached  to  the 
new  religion. 

I  asked  this  gentleman  how  he  had  addressed  the  lords  in  his 
King's  name ;  if  singly  or  together,  or  in  committee.  He  said  that 
they  had  taken  him  to  a  house  and  introduced  him  into  a  chamber 
where  there  was  a  table  on  a  dais  and  all  the  Counsellors  were  seated 
before  it.  On  one  side  was  the  earl  of  Murray  and  he  was  placed 
opposite  to  him,  the  rest  of  the  Counsellors  being  placed  according 
to  seniority.  He  had  handed  the  letters  from  his  King  to  each  of 
them  one  by  one,  and  addressed  each  one  separately  although  in 
presence  of  the  rest.  In  this  way  each  one  received  a  separate  letter 
and  was  addressed  individually  :  as  I  say,  however,  in  presence  of 
the  rest.  After  this  he  only  spoke  with  the  earl  of  Murray.  I 
asked  him  also  if  the  Queen  knew  of  his  coming ;  he  said  yes,  and 
she  had  written  him  a  note  with  her  own  hand  asking  him  to  tell 
her  if  he  brought  any  message  to  her  from  the  King,  and  to  give 
her  news  of  the  health  of  the  Cardinal  and  her  kinsmen.  The 
man  who  brought  the  note  was  a  Frenchman,  but  still  he  did 
not  dare  to  answer  except  in  general  terms,  as  he  was  afraid  he  could 
not  trust  him,  he  being  a  heretic.  Throgmorton,  he  says,  acted 
vigorously  and  earnestly  in  favour  of  that  Queen,  which  I  quite 
believe,  as  he  has  always  been  attached  to  her.  He  is  also  a  great 
friend  of  Robert's  and  an  enemy  of  Cecil,  whom  the  Queen  does  not 
consider  to  be  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  but  a  partisan  of 
Catharine. 

Lignerolles  saw  this  Queen  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  will  leave 
to-morrow  for  France.  As  I  write  this  nothing  is  known  as  to 
what  passed  between  them,  but  I  believe  he  expected  to  find  here 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  but  he  has  not  yet  arrived.  Throgmorton 
remained  in  Scotland  expecting  his  recall. 

The  French  Ambassador  showed  me  a  letter  from  Secretary 
L'Aubespine  of  the  18th  ult.,  advising  him  of  news  from  Madrid  that 
your  Majesty's  journey  to  Flanders  was  now  certain,  but  that  you 
would  leave  from  Santander  instead  of  Corunna,  but  still  he  thinks 
your  Majesty  will  not  go  thither,  but  will  make  a  voyage  to  Algiers 
instead.  They  say  Throgmorton  left  Scotland  a  week  ago  and  is 
expected  at  Windsor  to-morrow.  I  understand  Lignerolles  is  not  so 
pleased  with  his  action  about  the  queen  of  Scots  as  he  told  me.  He 
signified  this  to  the  Queen,  who  told  him  that  Throgmorton  had 
orders  to  do  all  he  could  in  her  favour,  and  if  he  had  not  done  so 
he  was  wrong.  Throgmorton  says  the  same  of  Lignerolles  as  the 
latter  does  of  him,  and  I  was  told  that  Lignerolles  was  much  more 
gentle  with  the  lords  than  Throgmorton  was.  However  it  may  be, 
the  Prince  whom  they  call  King  will  not  fall  into  French  hands  or 
English  either  just  yet. 

I  wrote  that  a  courier  had  arrived  from  the  earl  of  Sussex  from 
Vienna,  but  I  have  not  learned  that  he  brings  anything  but  news  of 
his  arrival  and  good  reception.  He  hoped  that  the  Archduke  Charles 
would  arrive  in  four  days,  and  a  gentleman  is  expected  here  daily 
with  news  from  Sussex  about  the  marriage. — London,  6th  September 
1567. 
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13  Sep.    440.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Throgmorton  arrived  here  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  and  he  and 
Cecil  left  for  Windsor  yesterday.  He  left  things  in  Scotland  as  they 
were  when  LigneroUes  departed,  but  that  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  Murray. 

I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  tbe  6th  that  although  LigneroUes  had 
praised  Throgmorton's  action  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  I 
was  told  he  had  spoken  in  a  contrary  sense  to  this  Queen.  Cecil 
sent  word  that  he  understood  Throgmorton  had  done  everything 
possible  for  the  Queen,  and  he  proved  it  on  his  departure  because  on 
a  handsome  present  being  sent  him  by  the  lords  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  they  call  King,  he  had  not  accepted  it,  saying  that  he  would 
only  receive  it  if  it  came  in  the  name  of  their  Queen,  and  so  he 
came  without  it,  which  LigneroUes  had  not  done  as  he  took  his 
present  and  expressed  his  goodwiU  towards  the  lords. 

I  sent  a  person  to  Plymouth  to  see  Hawkins'  ships  and  men.  He 
tells  me  that  he  is  taking  the  Queen's  two  ships  and  four  others  one 
of  80  tons,  another  of  50  or  60,  and  two  pinnaces,  and  six  or  seven 
hundred  men,  with  much  artillery  and  munition,  but  no  lime,  stone 
or  other  building  material.  The  man  writes  me  that  it  is  still 
believed  they  are  going  on  the  ordinary  expedition,  and  to  try  to 
take  the  castle  of  Mina  and  its  territory  inland,  and  thence  to  go 
with  negroes  to  the  Indies,  and  sell  them  as  usual.  My  own  belief  is 
as  I  have  written  your  Majesty,  that  they  intend  to  go  to  the  place 
where  Melvin's  son  told  me,  if  they  do  not  stop  at  Madeira,  as  certain 
Portuguese  have  left  here  on  the  business.  The  principal  of  them 
came  hither  from  France,  and  it  was  he  who  prompted  Monluc's 
^pedition. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  earl  of  Murray  when 
he  accepted  the  government  of  Scotland,  translated  from  the  Scotch. 
I  am  just  informed  that  news  has  arrived  that  the  ships  sent  by  the 
lords  against  BothweU  had  engaged  him  and  taken  him  prisoner, 
and  that  the  Queen  had  been  taken  from  her  prison  and  placed 
elsewhere  for  her  greater  comfort. — London,  13th  September  1567. 

20  Sept.  441.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  is  still  at  Windsor  and  is  well.  AU  here  is  quiet. 
They  think  it  is  getting  late  for  your  Majesty  to  go  to  Flanders,  and 
that  you  will  not  pass  by  these  seas,  but  they  still  guard  their  ports 
carefully.  I  do  not  know  who  has  alarmed  them  so  unless  indeed  it 
be  the  prickings  of  their  own  conscience. 

It  is  believed  that  BothweU  will  already  be  in  prison,  but  it  is  not 
known  for  certain.  News  to  that  effect  comes  from  Berwick,  but  it 
is  no  doubt  surmise,  as  Lord  Grange  who  was  sent  by  the  lords 
against  BothweU  to  one  of  the  Orkneys  where  he  had  taken  refuge 
with  only  12  men  had  entered  the  island  and  it  was  impossible  for 
BothweU  to  escape.  The  Queen  is  still  in  Lochleven  castle,  and 
there  has  been  no  change  at  present  as  I  advised  in  my  last. 

Great  surprise  is  expressed  here  at  the  imprisonment  of  Counts 
Egmont  and  Home,  and  Cecil  has  sent  to  tell  me  so,  especially  as 
to  Egmont,  whom  they  consider  a  Catholic.     I  might  well  reply  that 
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this  will  show  them  that  the  origin  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
States  has  not  been  a  question  of  religion  and  might  if  necessary, 
get  them  consequently,  to  expel  some  of  these  rebels  of  whom  a  great 
number  are  here.  The  Queen  will  recollect  that  she  told  me  at  the 
beginning  of  these  disturbances,  as  I  wrote  at  the  time,  that  she 
always  considered  Egmont  was  not  to  be  trusted  in  these  affairs. — 
London,  20th  September  1 567. 

23  Sept.    442.    De  Wachen*  to  the  King. 

Extract : — 
B.M.,  M.S.  I  cannot  refrain  from  informing  your  Majesty  that  whilst  I  was 
Add!'26056b.  aiding  at  anchor  before  Dover  for  about  three  hours  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  my  ships  which  were  following  me,  the  mayor 
of  the  town  came  on  board  and  congratulated  me  on  my  arrival,  saying 
that  the  Queen  had  given  orders  in  all  ports  of  tlie  kingdom  that 
we  were  to  be  welcomed  and  assisted.  Notwithstanding  this,  as  I  was 
entering  the  port  of  Plymouth,  before  even  I  had  cast  anchor,  a  certain 
Mr.  John  Hawkins  (who  calls  himself  Commander  of  six  very  large 
and  four  middle  sized  vessels  which  he  is  fitting  out  with  all  speed 
there,  although  he  says  he  is  ignorant  of  his  destination,  as  the  Queen 
has  not  yet  told  him)  opened  fire  upon  us  from  a  tower  and  also 
from  his  ships,  and  discharged  six  or  seven  cannon  shots  at  us  until 
one  went  into  my  ship,  and  I  was  obliged  to  haul  down  your  Majesty's 
flag,  a  thing  that  has  never  happened  to  me  before  in  England 
during  all  the  17  or  18  years  I  have  filled  my  post. — 23rd  September 
1567. 

28  Sept.     443.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

On  the  22nd  M.  de  Pasquier,  Knight  of  the  Order,  arrived  here 
sent  by  the  King  to  Scotland.  On  the  25th  he  went  to  visit  the 
Queen  at  Windsor  and  returned  yesterday. 

He  will  not  leave  here  so  soon  as  was  intended.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  said  to  the  Queen,  but  it  is  thought  certain  that  his 
conversation  will  have  been  about  the  means  of  liberating  the  queen 
of  Scotland  and  settling  affairs  there.  I  suspect  that  both  the 
French  and  these  folks  are  doing  it  more  out  of  show  and  compliment 
than  for  any  effect  they  expect  to  produce.  This  is  easily  seen  by 
the  way  they  proceed. 

Tliese  people  are  pleased  with  what  happened  in  Scotland  as  they 
have  now  nothing  to  fear  from  that  side.  They  were  formerly  in 
great  alarm  and  not  without  reason.  The  earl  of  Bedford  has  leave 
to  return  hither  from  Berwick ;  a  sure  sign  that  they  feel  secure. 
They  have  also  stopped  the  fortifications  there,  and  license  has  been 
given  also  to  Hunsdon,  who  is  not  thought  much  of  a  soldier. 

The  viceroy  of  Ireland  is  expected  daily  as  he  was  already  in  the 
North,  and  matters  will  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  him.  This 
will  be  easy  as  there  is  no  opposition  to  them  now  that  O'Neil  is 
dead.  If  they  could  only  feel  secure  about  your  Majesty  and  the 
duke  of  Alba's  army  they  would  have  nothing    to  trouble  them 

*  The  Plemish  Admiral  -who  had  been  sent  with  a  fleet  by  the  duchess  of  Parma  to 
meet  Philip  on  his  voyage  from  Spain  to  Flanders. 
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anywhere    since    they  are  free  from  anxiety  about  France    in   its 
present  divided  condition. 

It  is  not  linown  whether  Hawkins'  ships  have  left  Plymouth, 
but  news  has  arrived  here  that  Caldeira  and  the  other  Portuguese 
who  were  to  accompany  him  have  fled  from  him.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  in  France  who  promised  them 
pardon  and  safety.  Ten  days  ago  there  arrived  here  another  Portu- 
guese who  was  to  go  with  them,  called  Diego  Home,  who  was  ab  once 
arrested,  and  they  have  shut  him  off  from  all  communication.  They 
announced  also  that  they  had  arrested  Caldeira  and  the  rest  of  them, 
but  it  is  not  considered  true. — London,  28th  September  1567. 

4  Oct.     444.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Pasquier,  who  came  from  the  king  of  France  for  Scotland  treated 
with  this  Queen  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  liberating 
the  queen  of  Scotland  and  settling  affairs  there,  and  he  asked  her  to 
send  thither  a  person  of  rank  who  could  jointly  with  him  take  fresh 
action. 

In  conversation  with  the  Queen  the  latter  expressed  her  opinion 
that  since  fair  words  had  availed  nothing  with  them,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  business  in  a  way  that  if  the  lords  did 
not  do  as  they  were  asked  they  should  be  threatened  with  an  appeal 
to  arms.  Pasquier  thought  this  ought  not  to  be  done  unless  it  were 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  he  said  that  merely  verbal  threats 
would  only  result  in  further  embroiling  the  business  with  a  loss  of 
dignity.  It  was  at  last  decided  that  he  should  communicate  with 
his  King  on  the  point,  and  she  in  the  nieanwhile  would  consult  her 
Council.  The  nephew*  of  the  French  Ambassador  here  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  King,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  they  will 
not  conduct  this  business  in  the  way  suggested,  nor  should  the  King 
threaten  what  he  does  not  mean  to  perform,  especially  as  the  lords, 
knowing  that  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  would  be  sure  that  any 
army  against  them  would  be  of  no  use  for  the  present.  So  far  as 
I  can  gather  it  is  all  show  and  compliment,  for  these  people  will 
never  let  the  French  go  to  Scotland,  nor  will  the  French  like  them 
to  enter  the  country.  News  comes  that  the  earl  of  Argyll  and  others 
have  again  come  to  terms  with  Murray,  and  have  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  which  still  holds  out  for  Bothwel!,  who  they  say 
is  in  Sweden,  where  he  took  refuge  after  the  naval  battle  in  which 
he  was  routed  by  Lord  Grange,  who  did  not  however  capture  him  as 
was  expected. 

I  have  been  anxious  that  these  people  should  not  come  to  a  close 
friendship  with  the  French  as  a  consequence  of  their  present  negotia- 
tions, more  out  of  fear  of  the  forces  in  Flanders  and  jealousy  of  their 
neighbours  than  for  any  love  between  them,  but  I  can  find  no  signs  of 
it,  and  these  people  would  only  agree  to  it  as  a  last  resource.  Their 
only  object  is  to  preserve  themselves,  for  they  neither  have  troops  or 
money.  It  is  true  that  they  may  have  secret  treaties  with  the 
heretics  in  France  and  els©whete  from  the  vague  talk  and  threats 
in  which  they  indulge,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  will  take  any  steps 

*  Vulcob  nephew  of  liochetel  de  la  Forest. 
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unless  under  pressing  necessity  as  they  know  full  well  what  threatens 
them  at  home,  and  if  they  once  were  to  begin,  and  the  Catholics  were 
to  get  help  they  would  find  themselves  in  dire  straits.  I  have  always 
seen  that  heretics  proceed  in  this  way  more  from  fear  than  from 
anything  else. 

A  ship  of  250  tons  has  been  secretly  fitted  out  here.  It  does  not 
carry  goods,  but  only  men  and  munition,  and  has  17  pieces  of 
artillery,  two  of  bronze  and  the  rest  of  cast  iron. 

Four  more  ships  also  are  ready  in  other  ports,  two  in  Portsmouth 
and  two  in  a  neighbouring  port.  These  latter  are  small,  but  the 
others  are  respectively  150  and  50  tons,  which  they  say  also  are  going 
to  Guinea.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  will  join  Hawkins,  who 
if  they  did  would  thus  go  very  strong.  We  shall  soon  know  ;  some 
think  they  may  go  to  New  Spain,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  speak 
to  the  Queen  about  it  as  they  have  been  fitted  out  secretly. — Londou, 
4th  October  1567. 

13  Oct.    445.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

News  was  published  here  on  the  3rd  that  the  queen  and  king  of 
France  had  been  captured  by  the  Huguenots,  and  five  or  six  days 
before,  Cherburg,  a  port  of  Normandy,  had  been  occupied  by  M  de 
Montgomeri,  and  other  news  of  the  same  sort.  As  the  authors  were 
not  known  it  was  not  considered  true,  as  the  inventions  here  are  so 
continual  that  few  days  pass  without  some  new  sensation.  Within 
three  days  this  Queen  received  letters  from  her  Ambassador  in 
France  saying  that  the  Queen-Mother  had  asked  him  to  inform  his 
mistress  of  what  had  happened  on  the  road  from  Meaux  to  Paris  and 
the  plot  formed  by  the  Huguenots  against  her  and  her  son,  with  the 
conditions  they  had  made  her  accept.  This  Queen  at  once  sent  to 
the  French  Ambassador  here  to  assure  him  how  much  she  grieved  at 
the  event,  saying  that  not  only  would  she  not  help  those  who  had 
committed  so  great  a  treachery,  but  she  would  not  allow  any  help 
to  be  given  to  them  from  this  country.  If  his  King  wished  she 
would  send  some  one  on  her  behalf  to  endeavour  to  bring  them  to 
terms.  The  Ambassador  thanked  her  for  her  assurance  that  she 
would  not  help  the  Huguenots  and  said  the  sooner  they  knew  of  it 
the  better.  With  regard  to  her  proposal  for  acting  as  intermediary 
he  did  not  think  well  to  suggest  that  to  the  King  as  he  knew  how 
to  treat  his  own  subjects.  The  Ambassador  has  been  much  grieved 
as  news  here  cannot  always  be  believed,  and  he  has  received  no 
information  direct  and  fears  his  despatches  have  been  intercepted. 
He  has  sent  two  members  of  his  household  by  Dieppe  and  Calais, 
but  they  have  not  returned.  He  and  Pasquier  went  to  ask  the 
Queen  whether  she  had  any  further  particulars  and  for  Pasquier 
to  take  leave  on  his  return  to  France,  as  he  thinks  Scotch  affairs 
may  now  be  left  alone,  and  he  ought  to  return  to  serve  his  King. 

I  have  not  learned  the  rest  of  this  Queen's  Ambassador's  news, 
but  as  soon  as  his  despatch  arrived  the  Queen  ordered  the  secret 
door  of  her  chamber  to  be  closed,  and  that  all  should  enter  by  the 
presence  chamber.  She  was  reticent  all  day  and  showed  great 
sorrow   at  what  had   happened.      The  next  day  hearing    that  a 
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gentleman  wished  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  France  and  help  the  rebels 
she  was  extremely  angry  and  swore  that  if  anybody  should  ask  such 
a  thing  she  would  have  his  head  off. 

Many  of  the  heretics  who  had  taken  refuge  here  from  Flanders 
have  gone  to  France  on  the  reception  of  this  news,  publishing 
amongst  themselves  that  the  French  business  would  soon  be  ended, 
and  then  they  would  settle  things  in  Flanders  to  their  taste,  not 
leaving  a  single  one  of  the  dulce  of  Alba's  Spaniards.  They  are  as 
giddy  and  boastful  about  this  as  they  are  bhnd  in  their  heresy. 

These  people  go  over  from  here  to  Dieppe,  but  I  hear  the  Queen 
will  not  allow  harquebusses  nor  pistols  to  be  sent  thither. 

All  here  appears  so  quiet  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any  under- 
standing between  this  Queen  and  the  French  heretics.  Nevertheless 
those  who  discuss  the  matter  think  there  must  have  been  some 
correspondence  between  heretics,  and,  amongst  other  things,  they 
point  out  how  soon  the  news  was  known  here,  saying  that  they 
knew  here  that  the  heretic  intention  was  to  capture  the  King  and 
Queen  and  the  first  announcement  was  merely  founded  upon  that 
knowledge.  What  more  attracts  attention  to  this  is  that  in  all  these 
disastrous  Scotch  affairs  people  knew  here  what  was  going  on 
on  the  same  day  that  events  happened,  and  it  is  well  known  that  at 
heart  all  heretics  are  one,  because  although  they  may  differ  in 
opinions  they  do  not  differ  in  their  desires,  and  no  doubt  a  close 
understanding  exists  everywhere. 

The  castle  of  Dunbar,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  lords,  has 
surrendered,  but  there  is  nothing  new  beyond  this. 

In  my  last  I  said  they  were  again  fitting  out  five  vessels,  it  was 
said  for  Guinea,  but  there  are  six.  On  being  informed  that  those 
that  Hawkins  sent  last  year  had  gone  to  places  prohibited  by  your 
Majesty  in  the  Indies ;  notwithstanding  the  Queen's  order  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  giving  of  security  before  they  sailed,  I  thought 
well  to  write  to  the  Queen  setting  forth  all  the  details  in  order  that 
she  should  act  with  more  vigour.  I  sent  the  letter  to  Windsor,  and 
copy  goes  herewith. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  your  Majesty  to  summon  the  English 
Ambassador  there  and  ask  him  to  write  thanking  the  Queen  from 
your  Majesty  for  the  steps  she  has  already  taken  and  repeating  your 
especial  pleasure  if  she  would  consent  not  only  to  provide  such 
remedy  as  she  has  already  done  but  in  cases  where  her  orders  are 
not  obeyed  that  she  should  punish  severely  those  who  disobey, 
that  they  may  learn,  besides  what  I  tell  them,  how  great  is  the 
importance  your  Majesty  attaches  to  this.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
grave  inconvenience  if  this  business  were  not  really  stopped,  because 
as  the  profit  is  very  large  and  some  of  the  Councillors  are  interested, 
assistance  is  needed  to  break  up  the  trade,  as  they  give  the  Queen  to 
understand  that  her  subjects  are  injured  by  preventing  them  from 
making  their  profits  in  these  adventures. 

The  Queen  came  yesterday  to  Hampton  Court,  she  is  well, 
although  she  has  suffered  from  toothache  lately.  She  will  only  be 
there  a  few  days  as  she  does  not  like  the  house,  and  would  never  go 
to  it  only  that  she  does  not  wish  it  to  fall  into  decay.  Since  she 
wa&  ill  of  small-pox  she  has  been  much  afraid  of  the  place,  and  this 
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is  the  first  time  she  has  returned  to  it.  Her  reason  for  not  coming 
direct  here  was  because  some  children  near  her  house  at  Westminster 
have  been  ill  of  this  disease. 

I  am  informed  that  Hawkins  and  his  fleet  left  Plymouth  on  the 
1st  instant. — London,  13th  October  1567. 

14  Oct.    446.    The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

I  have  acknowledged  some  of  your  letters  and  now  advise  receipt 
of  those  of  7th,  14th,  21st,  26th  and  28th  June  ;  5th,  12th,  21st  and 
26th  July,  2nd,  9th,  16th,  23rd,  and  30th  August  and  6th  and  13th 
ultimo,  and  thank  you  for  your  continual  care  in  keeping  me  well 
informed.  I  also  received  the  memoranda  relative  to  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  Queen  and  the  Ambassadors  from  the  Emperor 
and  approve  of  your  action  in  this  matter.  You  acted  very  wisely 
in  Melvin's  communication  to  you  about  the  bringing  up  of  the  prince 
of  Scotland  and  it  was  well  to  advise  us  of  it  by  the  letter  you  sent 
through  Don  Frances  de  Alava.  No  answer  has  yet  been  sent  to 
j'OU  as  it  was  thought  that  no  steps  could  be  taken  and  the  Scots 
will  never  hand  the  Pi-inee  over  to  anyone,  as  has  since  been 
proved.     Nothing  therefore  remains  but  to  thank  you. 

I  approve  of  your  part  in  the  conversation  with  the  Queen 
respecting  her  desire  to  help  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  her  troubles 
and  your  assurance  of  my  affection  for  her  and  good  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  her  country. 

You  did  very  well  also  in  satisfying  Sussex  with  regard  to  the 
distrust  he  said  the  Queen  felt  as  to  my  real  desire  for  the  Arch- 
duke's marriage.  Whenever  the  question  is  raised  and  on  any 
opportunity  that  occurs  you  can  repeat  the  assurance  of  my  good 
will  towards  'the  Queen  and  my  desire  to  maintain  my  amity  with 
her. 

With  regard  to  the  ships  being  fitted  out  for  Hawkins  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  urging  the  Queen  and  Council  not  to  allow  these 
expeditions  to  go  to  any  place '  where  my  vassals  may  receive 
damage,  as  they  owe  thus  much  to  the  friendship  between  us  ;  and 
you  acted  wisely  in  sending  a  man  to  Plymouth  to  learn  particulars 
of  the  ships  and  forces  that  are  to  go.  You  will  keep  us  informed 
on  this,  With  regard  to  the  naval  preparations  in  England  in 
consequence  of  my  voyage  to  Flanders  I  can  only  say  that  I  was 
glad  to  hear  of  them. — Madrid,  14th  October  1567. 

15  Oct.    447.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

You  have  been  informed  of  the  intention  I  had  of  going  by  sea 
this  summer  to  my  States  of  Flanders,  and  the  fleet  that  had  been 
prepared  for  my  voyage.  Although  all  possible  efforts  have  been 
made  to  prepare  for  my  departure  certain  of  them  have  encountered 
so  much  difBculty  and  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Alba  in  Flanders 
having  been  more  delayed  than  was  expected  in  consequence  of  his 
illness  on  the  voyage,  the  length  and  hardness  of  the  journey  and 
other  reasons  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  undertake  the  voyage 
thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  as  the  danger  of  passing  the 
seas  and  risking  my  person  in  such  bad  weather  would  be  great,  and 
I  have  therefore  resolved  to  defer  my  departure  until  the  spring, 
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and  I  advise  you  of  this  that  you  may  iuform  the  Queen  thereof.- 
Madrid,  15th  October  1567. 


18  Oct.    448.    Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

The  Queen  is  still  at  Hamptoa  Court  and,  being  better  in  health 
there  than  her  fear  of  the  place  had  led  her  to  expect,  will  probably 
stay  there  all  the  month.  Cecil  tells  me  there  is  no  news  from 
Sussex  but  they  expect  here  shortly  one  of  the  Queen's  gentlemen 
that  accompanied  him,  the  Archduke  being  already  in  Vienna. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  from  France,  the  Ambassador  himself 
having  received  no  letters  since  the  beginning  of  the  disturbance, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  ports.  I  heard  that  Cecil  had 
news  that  the  prince  of  Condd  had  gone  out  with  a  strong  force  of 
cavalry  to  break  up  a  body  of  infantry  that  was  marcbing  on  Calais 
and  other  fortresses  in  Picardy.  He  sends  to  tell  me  that  he  has  no 
letters  but  hears  from  a  fiiend  of  his  by  way  of  Calais  that  the 
prince  of  Conde  had  had  an  encounter  with  an  infantry  force  which 
ho  had  routed,  killing  2,000  of  them  and  himself  losing  400  horse. 

Nothing  new  from  Scotland  and  no  doubt  all  will  be  quiet  there 
now  as  Dunbar  has  been  surrended  to  the  government  and  the  earl 
of  Argyll  has  submitted  and  there  is  no  one  to  cause  disturbance. 
It  was  said  that  Bothwell  had  fled  to  Sweden,  but  it  appears  now 
that  he  has  gone  to  Denmark. 

The  viceroy  of  Ireland  is  expected  every  day  ;  he  has  been  delayed 
longer  than  was  thought.  His  wife  sends  to  tell  me  to-day  that  she 
looks  for  him  hourly.  This  is  a  sign  that  things  are  tranquil  there 
as  they  have  been  lately.  The  Queen  awaits  him  to  put  things  in 
order.  They  tell  me  that  both  in  O'Neil's  country  and  elsewhere 
they  refuse  to  receive  any  other  religion  than  the  Catholic,  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  will  do  much  to  force  them.  Pasquier  took  leave 
of  the  Queen  on  the  13th  and  is  going  to  serve  his  King  as  he 
thought  there  was  now  no  need  to  proceed  in  the  Scotch  affairs. 
He  has  not  yet  left.  There  is  no  movement  here,  nor  can  I  learn 
that  this  Queen  has  any  understanding  with  the  French  heretics, 
although  there  is  some  suspicion  that  her  Councillors  may  incline 
her  that  way  if  the  commotion  continue  or  she  sees  an  opportunity. 

The  ships  about  which  I  wrote  in  my  last,  it  is  thought  will  not 
sail  for  Guinea,  because,  besides  the  sureties  they  demand  from  them 
that  they  shall  not  go  to  your  Majesty's  Indies,  the  man  who  was 
fitting  them  out  who  is  a  merchant  here  has  stopped  payment  and 
his  creditors  have  seized  the  ships.  It  is  not  yet  known,  however, 
whether  the  creditors  will  agree  to  send  the  vessels  on  their  voyage. 
— London,  18th  October  1567. 

1  Nov.     449.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Although  things  are  quiet  here.  Catholics  and  heretics  are  equally 
anxious  about  events  in  France,  both  parties  looking  to  their  own 
objects.  Notwithstanding  the  suspicions  that  exist  that  the  Queen 
is  helping  the  rebels  I  can  find  no  confirmation  of  them.  I  notice 
however  that  when  news  comes  favourable  to  the  heretics  the 
Councillors  hei-e  are  more  pleased  than  otherwise,  whilst  they  grieve 
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i£  the  heretics  fail  as  they  did  in  Flanders,  where  they  are  still  not 
without  hope,  although  affairs  are  tranquil  there  now. 

I  ain  informed  that  a  week  since  Cecil  scolded  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  roundly  for  allowing  too  much  liberty  to  the  good  bishop 
of  Ely  and  Secretary  BoxaU  who  are  in  his  keeping  and  the  Arch- 
bishop immediately  called  his  household  together  and  told  them  he 
heard  there  were  some  papists  amongst  them  whom,  if  he  could 
discover  them  he  would  severely  punish,  as  he  was  an  enemy  of  all 
such.  He  ordered  that  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  BoxaU  should 
communicate  with  nobody  and  should  be  kept  close.  Three 
days  after  the  Archbishop  summoned  the  Bishop  and  Boxall,  and 
after  they  had  dined  with  him  he  took  them  aside  and  told  them 
not  to  be  distressed  or  alarmed  at  what  had  been  done  with  them 
as  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  it.  After  he  had  reassured  them 
he  asked  them  if  any  reasons  would  excuse  subjects  rising  against 
their  rulers,  to  which  the  Bishop  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
the  Archbishop  pointed  out  that  some  authorities  held  to  the 
contrary.  Boxall  thereupon  said  only  Calvinists  and  such  like 
heretics  did  so  for  the  apostles  were  always  faithful  to  their  Princes 
although  they  were  pagans.  Cecil  asked  the  same  question  of  the 
present  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  is  a  Lutheran,  and  received  a  similar 
answer.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  seeking  an  excuse  for  defending  and 
aiding  the  rebels,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Queen  can  be  pleased  at 
such  talk  as  she  knows  her  danger  and  what  it  may  lead  to,  I  having 
pointed  it  out  to  her  many  times  besides  what  she  has  witnessed  in 
Scotland. 

They  have  sent  hither  from  Bordeaux  a  statement  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  the  people  of  Guienne  to  take  up  arms.  The 
document  was  sent  by  an  Englishman  and  it  came  into  my  hands 
in  the  English  language.  I  send  a  copy  herewith  because  it  looks 
by  its  phraseology  and  arrangement  as  if  it  had  been  sent  to  them 
i'rom  here.  On  the  26th  there  arrived  here  a  secretary  of  the  English 
Ambassador  in  France  who  had  passed  the  place  where  the  prince 
of  Cond4  is  and  brought  letters  from  him  to  this  Queen  as  well  as 
a  verbal  mission.     I  have  not  learnt  the  purport  of  it. 

On  the  25th  whilst  they  were  performing  what  they  call  the 
service  in  the  Queen's  chapel  an  Englishmen  went  up  to  the  altar 
and  cast  down  the  cross  and  candlesticks  upon  which  he  stamped, 
and  at  the  same  time  shouted  heretical  and  shameful  words.  They 
at  once  arrested  him,  but  there  have  been  no  lack  of  people  to  excuse 
him  by  calling  him  mad.  He  was  examined  on  the  matter  by  some 
members  of  the  Council  and  upon  being  asked  why  he  did  it,  he 
showed  them  a  New  Testament  and  said  that  that  book  had  made 
him.  He  is  in  prison,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  will  hurt  him  much. 
— London,  1st  November  1667. 

8  Nov,    450.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

On  the  5th,  I  was  with  the  Queen  at  Hampton  Court  and  after 
discussing  certain  private  business  she  told  me  how  sorry  she  was 
for  the  king  of  France,  and  that  she  had  sent  to  offer  her  good  offices 
by  Crispe  who,  as  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  had  come  hither  from 
her  Ambassador.     This  man  was  not  detained  by  Cond^  although 
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he  fell  into  his  hands,  but  he  assured  the  Queen  that  when  he  showed 
him  the  packet  he  bore  addressed  to  the  Queen,  Condd  had  kissed 
it  and  placed  it  on  his  head.  This  the  Queen  repeated  to  me  and  I 
told  her  that  I  heard  also  that  she  had  written,  but  she  gave  no 
reply  to  this.  When  I  said,  however,  that  the  rebels  in  France  were 
similar  to  those  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  their  only  object  being 
disobedience,  and  that  all  Princes  should  join  together  to  oppose 
them,  she  answered  that  it  was  so  and  this  view  of  it  ought  to  be 
considered  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  religion,  which  last  point 
did  not  please  me.  She  said  that  they  had  given  her  to  understand 
that  when  your  Majesty's  voyage  was  spoken  of  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  invading  this  country  which  she  did  not  believe.  I 
said  it  was  only  an  invention  of  people  who  wished  to  deceive  her 
and  alienate  her  from  your  Majesty's  friendship  for  her  own  undoing. 
I  said  your  Majesty  had  so  many  kingdoms  of  your  own  that  you 
had  no  need  to  invade  others,  and  much  less  those  of  your  friends, 
and  warned  her  not  to  allow  herself  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
suspicions  as  the  only  object  of  them  was  to  unsettle  her.  In  fact 
nothing  pleases  people  more  here  at  present  than  the  troubles  of 
their  neighbours,  as  they  think  whilst  they  last  they  themselves  will 
be  left  in  tranquillity. 

A  gentleman  named  Henry  Cobham  arrived  here  yesterday  who 
had  accompanied  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  Vienna.  He  comes  to 
communicate  to  the  Queen  what  Sussex  had  done  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  Archduke  about  the  marriage  in  view  of  the  determination 
of  his  Highness  (conveyed  to  me  by  M.  de  Chantonnay)  not  to 
leave  until  he  was  certain  that  they  would  not  take  from  him,  or 
limit  him  in  the  exercise^  of,  his  religion.  I  have  not  yet  learnt 
particulars.  A  person  who  understands  the  question  tells  me  that 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  Queen  and  some  of  her  Councillors  will 
stick  at  this,  although  they  are  heretics,  believing  that  when  once 
the  Archduke  is  here  they  will  be  able  to  do  as  they  please  with 
him,  their  great  desire  being  the  downfall  of  Robert.  Although  this 
person  assures  me  of  this  I  myself  doubt  it,  although  it  is  true  that 
each  one  of  them  thinks  more  of  his  own  ends  than  of  religion  which 
they  take  up  for  their  profit  and  can  drop  for  the  same  reason. 

Speaking  to  the  Queen  of  the  insolence  of  these  heretics  and  their 
enmity  to  Princes,  I  pointed  out  to  her  what  had  happened  in  her 
own  chapel  Avhen  the  Englishman  cast  down  and  trampled  on  the 
cross  and  candlesticks,  and  she  replied  that  the  man  was  mad  and 
did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  recounting  to  me  some  of  his 
follies,  amongst  others  that  he  thought  our  Lady  and  St.  John,  who 
were  on  either  side  of  the  cross,  were  Jews  who  wanted  to  crucify 
Christ  again.  Others  tell  me  the  man  is  not  mad,  but  an  evil-minded 
rogue.  The  cross  has  not  yet  been  set  up  again,  but  they  say  it  is 
being  repaired. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  whom  they  had  again  arrested 
,     .     *  brought  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner  two  days  since  where  they 
keep  him  very  close — London,  8th  November  1567. 


*  Mutilated  in  original. 
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15  Nov.     451.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  French  Ambasador  was  lately  with  the  Queen  and  I  gather 
from  her  that  his  object  was  to  thank  her  from  his  King  for  the 
good  offices  she  had  promised  in  preventing  any  help  or  succour 
being  given  to  the  rebels  from  here.  Ho  also  referred  to  the  good 
will  and  aid  he  had  found  in  your  Majesty  and  that  the  duchess  of 
Parma  and  the  duke  of  Alba  had  offered  help,  the  Duke  himself 
saying  that  he  would  go  with  16,000  infantry  and  5,000  horse  if 
necessary  besides  the  cavalry  he  has  sent.  The  Queen  gave  a  fair 
and  gracious  reply  with  which  the  Ambassador  was  satisfied,  but  not 
with  the  Council,  as  they  have  hitherto  shown  that  their  only  desire 
is  the  success  of  the  people  of  their  own  religion.  They  fear  that 
if  religion  is  put  on  a  good  and  proper  footing  there  and  the  heretics 
are  punished,  they  will  not  be  safe  themselves,  being  so  near  your 
Majesty's  States  and  France. 

This  is  all  the  discourse  of  these  people  and  to  await  the  result  of 
the  present  emotion  in  France  about  which  information  differs.  The 
King  writes  to  the  Ambassador  simply  that  he  was  gathering  forces 
and  hoped  soon  to  bring  the  rebels  to  a  knowledge  of  their  duty. 
When  I  was  with  the  Ambassador  yesterday  a  messenger  sent  by 
the  governor  of  Dieppe  arrived  who  seemed  to  be  a  sensible  man. 
He  said  that  the  duke  of  Guise  l)ad  already  arrived  at  Paris  with 
Martigues,  Monluc's  people,  and  many  others. 

He  said  the  coast  was  quiet  and  obedient  to  the  King  as  was 
Normandy,  where  it  was  feared  the  contrary  would  be  the  case. 
Five  hundred  horse  had  been  sent  to  join  those  under  Count 
Aremberg. 

There  used  to  be  a  Spanish  heretic  called  Ximenez  alias  M.  de  le 
Montana  who  served  with  Cond^  in  the  last  rebellion.  He  went 
backwards  and  forwards  with  information  both  to  France  and 
Flander.^,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  French  rising  he  joined 
with  others  like  him  and  went  over  with  a  quantity  of  arms.  He 
and  the  rest  of  them  were  taken  by  a  provost  marshal  and  I  had  the 
Ambassador  written  to  at  once  to  beg  that  this  man  might  not  be 
released  but  kept  and  examined.  But  it  was  of  no  avail  as  they 
send  word  that  they  hanged  him  as  soon  as  they  caught  him. 

The  gentleman  that  the  earl  of  Sussex  sent  to  the  Queen  has  been 
with  her  lately,  and  yesterday  he  came  to  my  lodging  with  a  letter 
from  the  Earl.  He  told  me  verbally  that  the  Queen  had  been  much 
pleased  with  what  had  been  written  and  said  to  her  on  behalf  of  the 
Emperor  and  Archduke,  and  he  has  hopes  of  the  marriage.  I  asked 
him  whether  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  coming  to  discuss  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  brought  with  him  and  he  said  he  thought  he  was  as  the 
matter  was  of  great  importance  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  (Cobham) 
was  going  to  advise  the  countess  of  Sussex.  Sidney  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  came  to  supper  with  me  the  night  before  last.  He  had  heard 
from  court  (no  doubt  from  his  '  brother-in-law  Lord  Robert.)  that  the 
conditions  brought  by  the  gentleman  presented  many  difficulties  and 
he  is  still  confident  that  the  match  will  not  be  carried  through 
although  many  people  are  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Sidney  is  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  Queen  has  treated  him  as 
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both  he  and  others  have  told  me.  They  say  his  treatment  is  in 
consequence  of  his  not  having  managed  the  earl  of  Ormonde's  affairs 
well.  He  thinks  that  considering  his  services  and  the  success  of  his 
administration  in  Ireland  he  ought  to  be  rewarded.  Few  of  these 
people  are  contented  because  in  these  times  and  with  their  own 
conditions  and  character  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them 
is  to  keep  them  in  hand  and  cautiously  show  goodwill  towards  them. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  more  of  the  message  the  Queen  sent  to 
her  Ambassador  (in  France)  by  Crispe,  but  I  understand  that  Lord 
Robert  wrote  to  him  to  encourage  and  animate  the  heretics  there  as 
much  as  possible  by  fair  words,  but  to  promise  them  nothing. 

Nothing  is  said  about  Scotland.  The  French  excitement  seems  to 
have  put  it  out  of  people's  heads.  Ireland  is  also  quiet.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  roads  in  France  will  be  so  closely  guarded  that  Don 
Frances  will  be  unable  to  advise  your  Majesty  of  events  more 
rapidly  than  information  can  reach  you  from  here,  but  I  have  still 
thought  well  to  repeat  what  is  said  here  about  them  in  case  this 
letter  should  arrive  first,  as  I  am  sending  it  by  sea  from  Flanders. 
A  relative  of  the  Admiral  of  France  arrived  here  the  night  before 
last  with  letters  for  the  Queen.  This  is  kept  secret  and  she  has  not 
spoken  to  him  yet.  I  am  told  the  letters  are  rather  stale,  as  they  are 
dated  the  26th  ultimo.  He  also  found  the  roads  closed  and  could 
not  arrive  earlier.  He  is  addressed  to  Throgmorton. — London,  15th 
November  1567. 

22  Nov.    452.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  is  at  Hampton  Court  and  is  well.  She  displays 
displeasure  at  the  proceedings  of  the  French  rebels  against  the  King, 
and  I  am  doing  my  best  to  keep  her  in  the  same  mind  and  so 
preserve  peace  and  tranquillity  here.  This  will  be  the  easier  from 
the  news  the  king  of  France  has  written  of  the  victory  gained  by 
his  people  over  the  rebels  on  the  12th  instant. 

Nothing  has  been  settled  about  the  Archduke's  affair  since 
Cobham's  arrival.  The  Queen  summoned  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
discuss  the  matter,  but  he  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  illness. 
He  sent  his  opinion  in  writing,  however,  which  is  in  favour  of 
agreeing  to  the  Archduke's  terms  about  the  exercise  of  his  religion 
by  himself  and  his  household.  It  is  thought  that  no  decision  will  be 
arrived  at  until  they  see  how  French  affairs  turn  out. 

Government  in  Scotland  is  now  being  conducted  quietly  and  the 
Hamiltons  are  obedient.  The  Government  have  arrested  30 
robbers  who  infested  the  frontier  near  Berwick  and  has  executed 
them,  which  has  tranquillised  the  neighbourhood.  The  Queen  is 
still  at  Lochleven. — London  22nd  November  1567. 

1  Cec.     453.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Five  days  since,  by  order  of  the  Queen,  all  the  houses  in  this  city 
were  visited  and  a  memorandum  taken  of  the  people  living  therein 
with  the  parish  churches  where  they  attend  divine  service,  and  what 
religion  they  profess,  also  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  how  long  they 
have  been  here.  This  has  been  done  on  previous  occasions,  but  they 
say  never  with  so  much  care. 
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The  Queen  told  me  she  was  going  to  have  this  inquiry  made  in 
order  to  learn  who  had  come  to  this  country  since  the  beginning  of 
the  disturbance  in  Flanders,  the  numbers,  rank,  and  religion  of  such 
people,  and  to  make  proper  regulations  with  regard  to  them. 

At  the  same  time  certain  of  the  English  people  who  came  to  hear 
Mass  at  my  house  were  summoned  by  the  Queen's  commissioners, 
namely  the  so-called  bishop  of  London,  Ambrose  Cave  of  the  Council,  a 
master  of  requests  named  Haddon,  and  another  official  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Although  the  number  summoned  was  considerable 
a  still  larger  number  accompanied  them.  The  persons  summoned 
were  asked  to  take  oath  that  they  would  answer  truly  the  question 
put  to  them,  and  about  twenty  of  them  swore  conditionally  to  answer 
according  to  the  law.  Six  refused  to  swear  for  various  reasons, 
whereat  the  commissioners  were  displeased  and  sent  them  to  prison, 
but  up  to  the  present  nothing  more  has  been  done.  On  the  same 
day  that  this  passed  Cecil  and  I  were  together  discussing  some 
matters  concerning  individuals  and  the  conversation  turned  to  this 
subject.  He  told  me  it  was  asserted  that  1  persuaded  the  Queen's 
subjects  to  attend  Mass  at  my  house  in  violation  of  the  law,  to  which 
I  replied  that  no  one  could  truly  say  that  I  had  spoken  to  him  with 
that  end.  It  was  true,  I  said,  that  many  people  of  all  nations  attended 
as  the  chapel  door  was  open  ;  some  no  doubt  from  mere  curiosity  and 
some  from  devotion.  I  would,  however,  close  the  doors  against 
Englishmen  in  their  own  country  whilst  admitting  foreigners,  but 
was  surprised  at  any  such  fresh  steps  being  taken  and  out  of  esteem 
and  friendship  for  him  I  warned  him  that  even  though  his  advice  in 
the  Council  in  these  matters  was  prompted  by  his  desire  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  country,  it  would  not  be  to  their  advantage  to  persist 
in  the  proceedings,  the  responsibility  for  which  some  people  sought  to 
cast  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  odious  to  the  public. 
He  thanked  me  greatly  and  asked  whether  I  had  said  that  I  could 
collect  2,000  men  in  my  liouse,  which  he  said  had  been  asserted  at 
the  Council  or  to  the  Queen,  as  also  the  statement  about  my 
persuading  people  to  com.e  to  Mass.  I  told  him  both  statements 
were  false,  at  which  he  said  he  was  glad  that  was  so  as  he  had  himself 
given  the  same  reply.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  some  of  them 
saw  that  the  Queen  was  not  prohibiting  people  from  coming  to  Mass 
although  she  knew  of  it,  they  invented  such  stories  as  these  to  alarm 
]ier,  and  ever  since  the  matter  of  the  casting  down  of  the  cross  in  the 
Queen's  chapel  they  have  been  talking  about  the  expulsion  of 
Catholics  from  the  Queen's  household,  but  nothing  has  been  done  yet. 
The  religious  movements  in  France  are  keeping  them  in  suspense 
as  they  do  not  know  how  they  will  end.  The  Catholics  are  uneasy 
at  the  proceedings.  The  day  before  yesterday  was  the  last  day  of 
the  term,  and  the  Chancellor  made  a  long  speech  in  the  Star  Chamber 
as  they  call  it,  to  the  judges  and  other  officials  present  directing 
them  to  take  especial  care  that  iu  their  respective  districts  they 
should  allow  no  one  to  possess  books  against  their  religion  and  other 
things  to  the  same  effect.  What  most  troubles  the  Catholics  however 
is  to  see  the  earl  of  Leicester  has  become  much  more  confirmed  in  his 
heresy  and  is  followed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  who  has  been 
considered  a  Catholic.     There  is  nobody  on  their  (the  Catholics)  side 
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in  the  Council,  but  notwithstanding  all  this  the  number  of  Catholics  is 
daily  increasing,  and  if  they  had  men  and  dared  to  trust  one  another 
they  would  be  formidable.  The  cross  has  not  yet  been  set  up  again 
in  the  Queen's  chapel,  but  she  has  one  in  her  oratory. 

Cecil  tells  me  that  the  Archduke  requires  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  have  Mass  and  exercise  his  religion  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Ambassadors  do,  and  if  this  be  conceded  to  him  the  Emperor  will 
advise  him  to  come.  The  earl  of  Sussex's  envoy  will  shortly  return 
with  the  Queen's  answer,  but  Cecil  gave  me  no  further  particulars 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  have  yet  entirely  made  up  their  minds.  I 
am  just  informed  that  the  six  persons  they  have  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  swear  have  been  released. — London,  1st  December  1567. 

6  Dec.     454.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

As  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  on  the  1st  instant  certain  persons  who 
had  refused  to  swear  that  they  would  answer  truly  the  questions  to 
be  asked  them  by  the  Commissioners  have  been  released,  but  the 
business  is  still  being  carried  forward.  Those  who  swore  to  answer 
according  to  the  law  have  now  been  examined  and  some  of  them 
arrested,  and  the  issue  of  the  affair  will  soon  be  apparent.  These 
heretics  are  so  blind  as  to  marvel  why  your  Majesty  does  not  allow 
full  liberty  to  all  in  your  dominions  to  enjoy  their  own  opinions  and 
schisms  against  the  Catholic  religion,  and  yet  they  themselves  refuse 
to  let  people  live  freely  in  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country  which 
they  have  professed  for  so  many  years  without  molestation. 

The  Queen  will  arrive  here  on  the  9th.  I  understand  that  no 
decision  has  been  arrived  at  about  the  answer  to  be  given  respecting 
the  Archduke's  suit.  They  are  no  doubt  awaiting  the  issue  of  the 
French  business. 

The  night  before  last  the  Queen  received  a  despatch  from  Ireland 
saying  800  Scotsmen  from  the  adjacent  islands  bad  landed  on  the 
territory  lately  possessed  by  John  O'Neil  and  where  his  kinsmen 
still  are.  No  further  details  are  known.  Things  are  still  quiet 
in  Scotland.  They  say  the  Queen  is  free  to  walk  about  the  castle 
and  even  to  hunt  on  the  islet  upon  which  it  stands,  with  the  same 
guard  as  formerly. — London,  6th  December  1567. 

13  Dec.    455.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  intended  to  arrive  here  on  the  9th,  but  I  am  told  she 
will  not  come  until  the  18th  and  will  then  only  pass  through  as  she 
wishes  to  spend  Christmas  at  Greenwich.  She  is  well  and  affairs 
are  tranquil  here.  They  are  awaiting  from  one  hour  to  another 
news  from  France  wliich  is  the  affair  now  uppermost  in  all  their 
thoughts,  although  each  one  looks  at  it  according  to  their  own  views 
and  desires  and  speaks  of  it  as  if  the  whole  business  were  to  carry 
out  his  particular  wish.  The  Queen  has  been  obliged  to  forbid  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  at  table  in  the  palace,  and  also  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  prince  of  the  Condi's  party  are  rebels  or  not,  and 
indeed  all  religious  subjects  to  avoid  a  scandal. 

According  to  what  the  Queen  told  me  four  days  since  they  have 
by  this  time  decided  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  earl  of  Sussex 
respecting  the  Archduke's  match  as  the  gentleman  sent  hither  by  the 
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Earl  on  the  matter  was  to  be  despatched  on  that  day.  I  do  not 
know  what  decision  has  been  arrived  at  or  even  whether  the  man 
has  gone  yet. 

The  robberies  at  sea  still  continue,  as  do  also  the  efforts  to  find 
a  remedy  for  this  ancient  grievance ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
stringent  edicts  issued  they  are  not  carried  out.  I  am  pressing  the 
matter  again  on  the  pretext  of  some  fresh  piracies,  but  do  not  know 
what  will  come  of  it. 

The  five  ships  which  I  wrote  were  being  fitted  out  in  South- 
hampton for  Guinea  will,  I  am  told,  shortly  sail  and  will  be  joined 
by  two  other  small  vessels,  so  that  there  will  be  seven  in  all.  The 
two  small  ships  are  of  about  20  tons  burden  and  the  others  from  50 
to  60.  They  have  given  security  not  to  go  to  your  Majesty's  Indies, 
but  whether  they  will  do  so  or  not  is  another  matter.  I  have 
asked  the  Queen  to  punish  those  who  went  in  Hawkins'  three  ships 
who  gave  security  also  when  they  sailed  last  year,  but  broke  their 
promise.  No  report  of  the  matter  has  been  sent,  however,  so  I  do 
not  know  what  more  can  be  done,  although  the  steps  I  have  taken 
will  be  useful  to  deter  the  others. 

There  is  nothing  fresh  to  advise  from  Ireland.  The  800  Scotsmen 
who  I  wrote  in  my  last  had  landed  are  not  taken  much  account  of 
here  as  they  say  they  have  come  as  friends  from  the  neighbouring 
islands  to  people  the  land  if  allotments  are  given  to  them.  The  fact 
is  the  folks  here  publish  what  they  like,  but  it  is  stated  on  the  other 
hand  that  instead  of  800  there  are  1,500  of  these  Scotsmen,  and  that 
they  are  committing  great  ravages  in  the  country.  The  captain  in 
command  there  who  had  been  summoned  hither  has  now  been 
ordered  not  to  come,  but  to  go  with  his  English  and  Irish  forces  to 
resist  the  invaders. 

Scotch  affairs  are  quiet  although  it  is  said  that  dissensions  have 
arisen  between  two  leading  members  of  the  Council  there  as  to  which 
of  them  is  to  have  charge  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar. — London, 
13th  December  1567. 

18  Dec.     456.     The  King  to  Guzman  de  Silva. 

On  the  14th  October  you  were  advised  that  all  your  letters  to  that 
date  had  been  received  and  answered  as  you  will  have  seen  by 
duplicates  sent  to  you  by  way  of  Italy  in  case  of  loss  of  originals  sent 
by  the  western  sea.  I  am  anxious  to  receive  your  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  as  the  despatches  are  important. 

I  have  since  received  yours  of  20th  and  27th  September  and  10th, 
13th,  and  28th  October,  and  am  pleased  at  your  diligence  in  informing 
me  of  all  that  occurs. 

Respecting  what  you  say  about  the  negotiations  the  French  were 
carrying  on  with  people  there  and  the  inconvenience  which  would 
arise  from  any  friendship  between  them  you  will  take  care  to  find  out 
everthing  that  passes  in  this  particular  and  let  us  know,  as  well  as  all 
concerning  Flemish  affairs  as  you  have  already  been  ordered.  You 
will  keep  up  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Alba  so  that  he  also 
may  know  what  is  going  on 

With  your  letter  of  13th  (October)  I  received  the  despatch  you 
had  written  to  the  Queen  about  the  molestation  suffered  by  our 
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Flemisli  fleet  in  Plymouth  and  by  tlie  Spanish  ship  carrying  the 
galley  slaves,  and  although  M.  de  Wachen  had  written  to  us  on  both 
subjects  I  was  glad  to  have  your  information  and  of  the  ste])s  you 
had  taken  with  the  Queen  and  Council  as  well  as  the  result  of  your 
action.  You  acted  very  wisely  in  the  matter,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  your  great  diligence  and  care. 

As  to  addressing  to  the  English  Ambassador  here  the  substance 
of  what  you  write  to  me,  this  shall  be  done,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
you  will  give  the  Queen  from  me  my  thanks  for  the  orders  she  has 
given  about  the  afiair.  Tell  her  I  greatly  desire  an  opportunity  of 
proving  my  fraternal  friendship  to  her  and  that  on  occasions  of  this 
sort  particularly  an  example  should  be  made  by  punishing  those  who 
are  guilty  of  such  daring  acts  and  so  avoiding  greater  troubles. — 
Madrid,  18th  December  1567. 

21  Dec.    457.     Guzman  de  Silva  to  the  King. 

On  the  17th,  I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  12th  ultimo, 
and  communicated  to  the  French  Ambassador  what  your  Majesty 
ordered  me  to  say  to  the  Queen  urging  her  not  to  allow  her  subjects 
to  go  and  help  the  French  rebels.  The  Ambassador  thought  that, 
seeing  the  representations  I  niade  to  the  Queen  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  movement  and  several  times  since,  and  her  assurance  to 
me  that  none  of  her  subjects  should  help  them,  it  will  be  better  to 
say  no  more  about  it  to  her  until  advice  is  received  from  France  of 
the  success  of  the  business,  and  then  to  approach  her  in  accordance 
with  circumstances,  particularly  as  there  are  no  signs  of  any  move- 
ment here  in  that  direction.  I  have  said  I  will  act  as  he  wishes,  as 
your  Majesty's  only  desire  was  that  I  should  act  iu  the  interest  of 
his  King,  and  knowing  this  I  had  taken  the  steps  I  had  before 
receiving  the  duke  of  Alba's  ordei's  or  any  fresh  commands  from 
your  Majesty. 

Rumours  are  rife  here  that  an  agreement  is  being  arranged 
between  the  King  and  his  rebellious  subjects.  These  heretics  found 
great  hopes  upon  it,  as  they  know  that  otherwise  events  might  turn 
out  so  as  to  depi'ive  them  of  any  support  from  that  quarter  to  the 
great  injury  of  their  plans.  The  Ambassador  greatly  fears  an 
arrangement,  and  says  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  country, 
and  damage  the  prestige  of  his  master,  which  is  obvious,  as  is  also 
the  harm  it  would  do  to  affairs  here  and  in  Flanders. 

Cobham  has  already  left  for  Vienna  with  the  Queen's  reply  to  the 
earl  of  Sussex  about  the  Archduke's  suit.  I  have  not  heard  what  is 
the  substance  of  it,  nor  does  Cobham  himself  know,  although  I  am 
told  that  when  the  Secretary  gave  him  the  despatch  he  bade  him  go 
with  a  good  heart.  I  am  assured  even  that  Lord  Robert  does  not 
know  the  contents  of  the  reply.  It  is  a  difficult  business,  but  the 
Queen  knows  what  her  wishes  are  and  is  clever  enough  to  have  her 
way. 

Although  the  commissioners  appointed  to  act  in  the  case  of  the 
people  who  heard  Mass  in  my  house  seem  to  have  cooled  somewhat 
in  the  prosecution,  they  have  sufficiently  frightened  the  accused. 
There  are  however  only  four  or  five  in  prison,  and  I  think  they  will 
be  released.     Those  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  some  time  are 
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kept  more  closely  than  formerly.     When  the  Queen  ai-rives  we  will 
see  what  can  be  done  for  them — London,  21st  December  15G7. 

29  Dec.    458.     The  Same  to  the  Same. 

The  Queen  entered  London  on  the  2.3rd  instant  in  good  health, 
although  she  had  not  been  well  some  days  before  and  had  suffered 
from  toothache  and  a  fever  which  lasted  forty  hours  and  greatly 
weakened  her.  She  came  well  attended,  as  in  addition  to  the 
ladies  of  the  court  many  other  ladies  of  high  position  and  several 
ffentlemen  came  with  her.  She  has  stayed  over  the  holidays  here,  but 
when  they  are  over  she  will  go  to  Greenwich  if  no  change  is  made. 

The  cross  has  not  again  been  erected  in  the  chapel,  but  a  piece  of 
tapestry  with  a  crucifix,  some  candlesticks  and  salvers  were  placed 
on  the  alfcar  on  the  eve  of  the  feast.  The  man  who  threw  down  the 
cross  and  who  had  been  acquitted  cast  down  one  of  the  candlesticks 
which  would  not  have  happened  if  he  had  been  properly  punished 
and  guarded.  He  was  at  once  arrested  and  taken  to  a  private  prison 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Tower.  There  has  been  a  dispute 
lately  amongst  the  members  of  the  Flemish  Church  here  as  to 
whether  children  should  have  godfathers  and  godmothers  at 
baptism.  The  matter  went  so  far  that  it  became  necessary  for  the 
so-called  bishop  of  London  to  arrest  them,  but  they  were  released  on 
Christmas  eve,  which  however  has  not  been  done  to  those  who  are 
imprisoned  for  hearing  Mass.  There  are  only  five  of  them.  Affairs 
in  Ireland  are  tranquil  although  some  trouble  has  been  caused  by 
the  Scotsmen  from  the  islands  of  whom  I  wrote.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  remedy  matters  and  to  arrange  so  that  the  whole  island 
should  be  quiet  and  obedient  to  this  country,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  if  it  can  be  managed.  Some  of  the  principal 
people  in  the  country  have  been  brought  hither,  amongst  whom  are 
the  earl  of  Desmond  and  a  brother  of  his  called  John  Desmond,  who 
were  taken  to  the  Tower  four  days  ago  jirisoners,  the  Eai-1  being 
most  strictly  confined. 

The  only  thing  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  reply  sent  to  the 
earl  of  Sussex  is  that  Lord  Robert  said  to  the  Earl  (Viscount  1) 
Montague,  with  whom  he  has  always  been  friendly,  that  t!ie  Earl  had 
been  told  that  the  Archduke  could  come  if  he  liked,  but  without  any 
assurance  of  the  affair  being  carried  through  and  at  his  own  risk.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  case,  although,  as  I  wrote  in  my  last  of  the 
22nd,  I  am  assured  that  Lord  Robert  himself  was  ignorant  of  the 
decision  contained  in  the  reply. 

I  am  informed  that  they  have  again  increased  the  strictness  with 
which  they  have  imprisoned  the  earl  of  Hertford,  Catharine's 
husband.  They  are  possibly  afraid  of  some  movement  in  his  interest, 
as  I  am  assured  that  certain  negotiations  are  afoot  respecting  the 
succession  to  the  crown  very  different  from  the  marriage  business. 
The  herald  sent  by  the  Regent  and  Government  (of  Scotland)  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  has  not  yet  returned. — London,  29th  December  1567. 
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9,  131,  134-5,  173,  177,  179,  196,  308, 
311-13,  317-18,  332-3,  336-41,  371, 
378,  380,  382,  395-6,  407,  409,  413, 
415,  419,  420-2,  424,  426-7,  439-31, 
433-41,  444,  447-9,  453-4,  456-63, 
465-8,  472,  477,  481,  484-5,  487,  492, 
504,507,  511-5,  517-23,  534-5,-528- 
31,  534,  540,  543-5,  550-1,  554-6, 
558-9,  565-6,  573-81,  583,  586,  590-2, 
595,  597,  600,  604,  607,  609,  611,  614, 
616-7,  624-6,  628,  636-7,  643-5,  649, 
652-4,  674,  680-1,  683-5,  687,  689- 
90. 

Charterhouse,  The  (Lord  North's  house),  5, 
7,  9-10,  12. 

Chartres,  Vidame  de,  255-6,  276,  280,  288, 
292,  295. 

Chastelar,  314. 

Chateau,  Cambresi  (Treaty  of),  27-28,  36, 38, 
39,  40,  48,  60,  139,  151,  167-8,  170, 
335,338,  337,  351. 

Chatelherault,  Duke  of,  81n,  166,  168,  176, 
317,  223,  235,  340,  250,  305,  306,  311,' 
336,  435,  457,  474,  480,  495,  499,  50], 
502,  524,  527,  548,  619,  674. 

Chatelherault,  Duke  of.     See  also  Arrau. 

,  (sons  of),  628. 

Chatillon  (see  Admiral  of  France). 

Chedsey,  Archdeacon,  iSn. 

Cheney  (Vice  Chamberlain),  390. 

Chenies,  Sir  Thomas  (Treasurer  of  house- 
hold and  Lord  Warden),  18,  3I71. 
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Cherburg  (captared  by  Montgomery),  678. 

Chester,  Bishop  of  (Scot),  45k.  ■ 

Chester,  Alderman,  289«. 

China  (suggestion  of   a,  north-west   passage 

to),  627. 
Clanrikarde,  Earl  of,  85. 
Clarence,  Dukedom  of,  275. 
Clarence,  Duke  of,  259. 
Clarencis,  Mistress,  106,   109-10,    llOn,   111, 

133. 
Clerivault,  M.  do,  622,  622n. 
Cleves,  Duke  of,  250. 
Clinton,  Lord  Admiral,  2,8,   11,   1  In,  17,  36, 

42,  59,  63,  73,  92,   97,  106,   109,  l-.i6, 

131,  152,  164,  167,  210,  227,  264,  299, 

341,   365,  428,  445,  460,   480-1,   483, 

526,  546,  549,  568,  657. 
Clinton,  Lady  (the  Lord  Admiral's  wife),  5, 

10,  526. 
Clothworkers  (riot  of),  570-1. 
Cobham,  Lady,  214,  454-5,  475,  493. 
Cobham,  Lord,  4,   6-7,   13-14,   21,  36,  165, 

236,  241,  381n,  454,  475. 
Cobham,  Henry,  683-5,  687,  689. 

Cobham,  Thomas,  354,  359  (captured  and 
lodged  in  the  Tower),  414,  441,  449- 
50,  454-5,  472-3,  493. 

Cobham  (a  brother  of),  93,  241,  454. 

Cobham,  231,  241,  281,  232,  284. 

Cockburn  (Captain),  318,  318n. 

Cole,  Dr.  (Dean  of.  St.  Pauls),  45n,  46,  124, 
322-3. 

Coligny,  Gaspard  (see  Admiral  6f  France). 

Cnloredo,  Frederico,  104,  106. 

Commissioners  to  examine  persons  for  attend- 
ing Mass,  686-7,  689. 

Commissioners  for  peace,  2n,  6,  12-13, 15,  20, 
23,  27,  29-32,  39,  43,  47,  60,  67,  139. 

Conde,  Prince  of,  236,  246,  249,  253-5,  257, 
260,  266,271,  274-5,  288n,  298,  309- 
10,  314,  320-2,  325-7,  336,  338,  340- 
1,  341«,  344,  425,  443,  607-8,  681-4, 
687. 

Congregation,  Lords  of,  130-1,  172,  474, 
478-9,  502,  639,  648,  651,  654,  657-9, 
662-4,  667-70,  672-4,  677,  679. 

Conquet  (Brittany),  585,  641-2. 

Constable  of  France,  see  Montmorenci. 

Controller,  481. 

Controller.     See  also  Parry. 

Cook,  Sir  Anthony,  18m,  544n. 

Cook  (a  pirate),  212,  402. 

Cordell,  Sir  Wm.,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  1. 

Cordova,  Don  Alonso  de,  2,  5,  11. 

Cornels,  Henry,  128. 

Cotton,  Thomas,  349. 

Council  of  Trent,  179,  182,  185-7,  189-90, 
192,  194-8,  200-5,  219,  222,  224,  231, 
234,  237,  240,  245,  267,  303,  376. 

Count  Palatine  (see  Palatine). 

Courteville,  Secretary,  160. 

Coventry,  Bishop  of  (Baine),  45k,  47,  50. 

Cox  (Bishop  of  Ely),  36,  36h,  45)j. 


Creagh  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (see  Armagh). 

Crispe  (Secretary  to  English  Ambassador  in 
France),  682,  685. 

Croc  de  (French  Ambassador  to  Scotland), 
249,  329,  563,  602,  622,  626,  630,  635, 
645,  648,  656-7. 

Crofts,  Sir  James,  85n,  540,  557,  599. 

Crolys,  394. 

Cromwell,  Lord,  596. 

Croydon,  609. 

Cuba,  486. 

Cura9ao  (see  Quiros  Saal). 

Curiel,  Geronimo,  360,  371,  408. 

Curosot,  Madame,  314. 


D. 


Dacre,  Lady  (marries  the  Duke  of  Norfolk), 

605,  614,  616,  631-2. 

,  Lord,  96. 

, (his  sons  given  in  wardship  to 

the  Duke  of  Norfolk),  524,  571. 

Dale,  Dr.  Valentine,  356-7,  375,  472-3,  530. 

D'Allouy  (see  AUouy). 

Danda,  Martin,  75,  83. 

D'andelot  (see  Andelot). 

Danett,  Thomas,  336,  544-5,  547-8,  551,  556, 
558,  568,  573-5,  577,  579,  589. 

D'anville  (see  Anville). 

Darcy,  Lord,  596. 

Darnley,  Henry  Lennox  Lord,  135,  137,  183, 
220-1,  224,  227-8,  230-1,  234-5,  245, 
250,  271,  339,  364,  365,  374,  391,  399, 
410  (his  reception  by  the  Queen  of 
Scotland^,  413,  417,  418,  424,  433-5, 
442,  449,  469-71,  473-4,  477-80, 
483,  485,  489-90,  497-8,  499,  502, 
506,  511,  515-6,  522,  524,  527.  529, 
531-2,  534-5,  537,  540-1,  544-7  (his 
personal  character),  549-50,  553,  555, 
557,  562,  564,  568,  573,  581,  587,  595, 
597-9, 602  (plot  to  murder  him),  612-3. 

(his  marriage  with  Mary),  419- 

25,  427-33,  439,  441,  443,  449,  456, 
458,  463-4,  491. 

, (his  murder),  617-23,  628-630, 

635-6,  642,   648,  651,  654-5,   657-8, 
663-5,  669,  673. 

Dassonleville,  Councillor,  2,  5,  6,  11,  15,  55, 
320,  324,  325,  326,  355-7, 

,  letters  to,  320. 

,  letters  from,  326,  328. 
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Dauphiness,  Queen    (see    Mary    Queen    of 

Scots). 
Dees  (a  German  captain),  275. 
Dela,  Damien  de,  243. 
Denmark,   King   of,   118,    131-2,    218,  338, 

340,  409,  445,  531,  543,  690. 
Denmark  (Bothwell's  escape  to),  681,  690. 
Derby,  Earl  of,  2,  184,  202,  240,  246. 
Deseada,  502. 
Desmond,  Earl  of,  -5,  93,  128,  132,   408,  545, 

547,  618,  630,  642,  690. 
Desmond,  John,  690. 
Desmond,  Countess  of,  642. 
De  Wachen  (letter  from),  676,  689. 
Dieppe,  130,  251,  260-2,  265,  288,  299,  679. 
Diericos,  Anthony,  349. 
Dimock,  John,  213. 
Dionisius  (Swedish  Ambassador),  218. 
Dionisio  (an  Irishman),  363. 
Dominica  (Island  of),  488,  502. 

Dormer,  Lady  (grandmother  of  the  Countess 

de  Feria),  106,   109,   110,   11  On,  111, 

133. 
, ,  Sir  William  (father  of  the  Countess 

ofFeria),  574. 
Douglas,  Earl  of  (father  of  Lady  Margaret), 

230. 
Dover,  6,  7,  262,  328,  359,  475,  644,  676. 
D'Oysel,  158. 

Dragut,  Eeiz  (the  Corsair),  448,  448n. 
Dreux  (battle  of),  300,  327. 
Drury,  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  118. 
Dublin  Castle,  661. 
Ducket,  Alderman,  642. 
Dudley,  Lord,  596. 
Dudley,  Lord  Ambrose,  2. 
Dudley,  364. 
Dudley,  Lady  Robert,  58,   112,   175-6,   178, 

213. 
, ,  (brother  of),  641. 

Dudley,  Lord  Robert  (Earl  of  Leicester),  2, 
6,  11,  36,  56-8,  63,  67-8,  74,  77,  95-6, 
100,  105-7.  109,  112-5,  117-9,  122, 
133,141,  175,  177-89,  192-.'5, 199,  200- 
1,  203,  205-6,  208-9,  213,  216n,  219- 
20,  224-7,  230,  234,  236-7,  241,  245, 
248-50,  258,  262-4,  269,  271,  273, 
275,  296-7,  299,  303,  306,  313,  322, 
336,  347,  352,  364-7,  369,  371,  373, 
376-82,  384-9,  391-3,  398-401,  403- 
4,  407,  410,  412-5,  418,  424,  428- 
39,  441,  443-7,  453-4,  456,  459-61, 
463,  465-6,  468,  470,  472,  477,  481, 
485,  487,  492,  504-7,  511-2,  514-6, 
518-21,  523-7,  629-31,  538,  540,  543- 
4,  547,  549,  551,  553-4,  559-66,571-5, 
577-8,  583,  586-7,  591-2,  595,  599, 
605-7,  609,  611,  614,  616,  618,  622, 
626-7,  631-3,  638,  640-2,  644-5,  656, 
659,  669,  671,  674,  683-6,  689-690. 

.letter  to,  195. 

Dumbarton,  168,  217,  223,  240. 

Dunbar,  166-8,535,  537,619,  632,  635,  637-8, 
648-9,  654,  677,  679,  681,  688. 


Dunfermline,  479. 

Durham,  Bishop  of,  89-90,  122. 

Place,   24,    83m,   243,   277,   280-296, 

305,  329-31,  450-1. 


E. 

Earl,  Marshal  (of  Scotland),  411. 
East    Indies    (suggestion    of   a    north-west 
passage  to),  627. 

Eboli,  Count  of  (see  Ruy  Gomez). 

Edinburgh,  474-5,  637,  544,  547,587,618-20, 
628,  632,  635,  638,  648,  664-5,  658, 
661-4,  673,  675. 

Edward  VI.,  44,  66,  287. 

,  his  will,  490. 

Egmont,  Count,  276,  482)2,  508-9,  552  (his 
imprisonment),  675. 

,  Countess  of,  508. 

Elboeuf,  Marquis  d',  120,  124-5,  130,  223, 
230,  240. 

Elizabeth  of  Valois  (Queen  of  Spain,  third 
wife  of  Philip  II.),  110,  115,  364,  379, 
384,  400,  404-5,  408,  420,  425,  444, 
457,  482,  490,  494  (gives  birth  to  a 
daughter),  572,  576-7,  591,  600. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  letters  to,  132,  334,  364. 

...,  her  accession  and  choice  of  advisers, 

1-16. 

, ,  proposals  for  her  marriage  with 

Philip,  9,  22,  23,  26-8,  31,  35,  42. 

,  ,  proposals  for  marriage  with  the 

Archduke  Ferdinand  (see  Ferdinand). 

,  ,  proposals  for  marriage  with  the 

Archduke  Charles  (see  Charles). 

, ,  proposals    for    marriage  with 

Don  Carlos  (see  Carlos). 

,  ,   proposals    for    marriage  with 

Charles  IX.  King  of  France  (see 
France). 

, ,   proposals    for   marriage    with 

King  of  Sweden  (see  Eric  XIV.). 

,   proposals    for   marriage    with 

Duke  Adolpb  (see  Holstein). 

,  proposals    for    marriage  with 

Leicester  (see  Dudley). 

,, ,  for  various  suggestions  of  mar- 
riage.   See  Arundel,  IPiekering,  &c. 

,  Queen,  her  movements  (see  Green- 
wich, Hampton  Court,  Richmond, 
Windsor,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Croy- 
don, &c.). 

,  her  attitude  towards  the  French 

Protestants  (see  Conde,  Admiral  of 
France,  Havre  de  Grace  and  Hugue- 
nots). 
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Elizabeth,  Queen — cont. 

, ,    her    attitude    towards    Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots  {see  Mary,  Darnley 
and  Lennox). 

, her  relations  with  France  (sec 

France,  Calais,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
&c.). 

, ,  her    relations   with    Scotland 

(see  Queen  Eegent  of  Scotland,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Murray  and  Congre- 
gation, Lords  ofV 

(Queen),  her  action  relative  to  the   ! 

succession  (see  Grey,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Parliament,  discussions  in). 

, her  attitude  towards  Parliament 

on  the  question  of  her  marriage  (see 
Parliament,  discussions  in). 

,herattitude  towards  the  Flemish 

rebels,  577,  582,  583,  590,  591,  598, 
599-600,  603,  610,  611,  61.^,  615,  617, 
624,  625,  629,  638,  640,  659,  669,  671, 
689. 

,  her  apprehensions  of  a  Catholic 

le;i)j;ue  (see  Stolberg). 

,her  negotiations  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Calais  (nee  Calais) . 

Elmina  (see  Mina). 

Kly,  Bishop  of  (see  Cox). 

(Thirlby),   2»,  6,  13-4,   26,  .59, 

64,  64n,  66,  79,  85,  98,  682. 

Embden,  412,  445-6,  468. 

Countess  of,  261. 

,  Court  of,  211,  412,  456. 

Emery,  Dr.,  65. 

Englefield,  Sir  Francis,   18,   162,  535,  535(i, 

615,  650. 
Englishmen  in  Spain,  210,  301. 
English  Ambassador  in  Spain,  485,  661,  679, 

689. 

, (his  secretary),  562. 

Eraso  (Treasurer  of  Philip  II.),  361,  492h. 
,  Captain  Francisco,  382. 

Eric  XIV.  (King  of  Sweden),  21 1-4,  216,  221, 
230,  233,  235,  257,  267,  297,  299,  409, 
445,  468,  470,  492,  505,  531,  543. 

Essex  (riot  of  clothworktrs  in),  570. 

E.spinosa,  I'asoual,  330. 

Ethrope,  574. 

Eure,  Lord,  78n. 

Exeter,  Archdeacon  of  (Carcw),  6. 

„ Bishop  of,  89. 

,  Countess  of,  13. 

Earl  of,  596. 

Eyemouth,  117,  131. 


Farnese, Cardinal  (a  candidate  for  the  papacy). 
510. 

Feckenham  (Abbot  of  Westminster),  38,  45n, 
47,  48,  162. 

Fenner  (see  also  Tenar),  659. 

Ferdinand,  Archduke,  2,  3,  7-9,  48,  54,  56-8, 
63,  65,  67,  70-2,  74-5. 

,   L  Emperor,  2,  6,  7,  9,   53,   53«,  54, 

57-8,  65,  71-2,  74-5,  87,  91,  97,  104, 
106,  112-13,  116-7,  122,  128-9,  134, 
135,  173-4,  187,  190,  219,  235,  303, 
317-8,  332-3,  337,  345,  353,  361,  371, 
378  (death),  380,  396,  400,  430,  477. 

,   Emperor   (letters  to),   91,   97,  106, 

340. 

,  ,  son  of,  304. 

Feria  (Gomez  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  Count 
de),  letters  from,  1;  4  6,  7,  16,  24-5, 
28,  32-3,  37,  42,  45-6,  48,  55,  61,  66, 
78,  82,  84,  89,  106,  109-10,  116. 

,  ,  letter  to,  13,  21-4,  26,  40,  52, 

54,  59,  64,  70,  107,  118-9,  122,  127, 
132,  156,217. 

,  Count  de,   68-71,  75,   83,   118,  143, 

195,  240,  459,  481,  562,  653. 

,  Countess  de,  70,  83n,  96,  106,  109- 

11,  117,  179,  409. 

Fernihurst,  573. 

Feron,  Louis  de  (see  Gruz). 

Ferrara,  Cardinal,  219,  224,  229,    231,  271, 

274,  404,  510. 
,  Duchess  of,  187. 

Dukeof,  219,  223,  304,308,338,340, 

346,  595. 
Ferrars,  Lord,  67. 
Figueroa  (Regent  of  Aragon),  2,  5. 
Fisher  (Bisho])  of  Rochester),  68. 
Flemish    fleet    attacked    at    Plymouth    by 

Hawkins,  676,  689. 
Flemish,  Protestant  refugees,  248,  253. 
Florence,  Dnk^  of,  446,  540. 
Florence,  Prince  of,  219. 
Florencio,  Ayaoeto,  see  Florent. 
Florent,  il.  de,  163,  163n,  164,  173. 
Florian,  Juan,  362. 
Florida,  323,  333,  334,  334,  336,  442,  447, 

470,   486,   488    493,  495-6,  .503,   528, 

536,  551,  585. 

,   French   expedition  to,  527-8,  536, 

537,  543. 

Foix  (French  Ambassador),  219,  231,  249h, 
250-1,   254,  256,  260,  268,  271,  273, 

275,  281,  289,  292-3,  298,  308,  311- 
12.325,  .330,336-8,  341-4,349,  366- 
7,  369,  374,  377,  382,  384-5,  394,  396, 
401.  403-5,  408,  410,  412,  414-6,  418, 
420-1,  424,  427-8,436,438-40,  443-4, 
446,  449,  451-2,  455,  457-8,  461,  464, 
467-8,  470-3,  475-6.  480-1,  484-5, 
489,493,  499-500,  502,  504,  506,  511, 
515,  520,  522,  526,  531,  534-5,  538, 
543,  544-5,551,  554,  581,  607-8,  612, 
625,  643. 
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Fonterrabia,  404,  417. 
Fool,  Leicester's,  465. 
Foreigners  in  London,  211,  304. 
Fortescue,  262,  292-3,  331. 

France,  King  of  (Heni^jr  II.),  12,  13,  17,  20, 
21,  23,  26-7,  29,  32,  43,  48-51,  61,  76, 
80,  80n,  81n,  82,  84,  84n,  87,  88,  351, 
515. 

(Francis   II.),  85,  88n,  90,93, 

117,  126,  130,  133,  135-7,  140,  142-3. 
145-50,  153-4,  161,  165,168,  170-3, 
181,  206,  210,  214,  225,  231,  245,  303, 
305,  333,  422. 

,   (Charles  IX.),  187,   190,  219, 

238,  251,  252,  254,  256,  257-8,  261, 
264-5,  268,  269,  274,  275,  292,  294, 
298,  300,  302,  307-8,  311,  315,  322, 
325,  333,  337-8,  340-4,  346,  349,  354, 
361,  369-70,  374,  385,  388,  391,  395, 
400-1,  405,  412,  415-6,  435,  446,  449, 
455,  464,  466,  470-1,  474,  480,  484, 
489,  492,  500,  502,  508,  515,  521,  623, 
528,  530,  536-8,  540,  543,  545-6,  548, 
561-2,  564,  567,  569n,  577,  582,  597, 
609,611,617,626,634,  639,  641,644 
-5,  655-7,  663-4,  672,  674,677-9,681, 
682,  684-5,  689. 

, ,  proposals  for  his  marriage  with 

Elizabeth,  407,  409,  416,  420-1,  423, 
427,  429,  438-9,  443,  443n,  444,  446, 
446n,  448,  461,  526,  534-5,  551,  607, 
643,  654. 

,  Queen  of  (Mary),  see  Mary  Queen  of 

Scots. 

; ,  Queen  Mother  of  (see  Catharine  de 

Medici). 

Francisco  (courier),  254. 

French  Ambassador    (see  Noailles,   Seurre, 

Foix,  and  Bochetel, 

, to  the  Emperor,  405. 

(Secretary  of),  414,  417,  420,  427, 

431,  467,  470,  535,  607,  609,  632. 
Fresneda  (Philip  TI.  Confessor),  108n. 
Fumes  (town  of),  248. 


G. 

Gallego,  Juan,  109. 

Gamboa  (courier),  84,  241-2,  244. 

Garcia  Lasso,  152-4,  157-9,  163-4. 

,  de  Toledo,  Don,  467,  493. 

(a  courier),  342,  344. 

Garde,  M.  de  la,  440. 

Garret  (see  also  Garret),  Alderman,  642. 


Garter,  Order  of,  401,  408-9,418,426,  428, 
515,  523-4,  529-30,  533,  535,  544-5, 
547,  556,  576,  584,  611,  617,  625,  637. 

Gelley,  Prior  de,  418. 

Gelves  los,  160-1. 

Gemes,  363. 

Geneva  (Spanish  heretics  from),  39. 

Gesso,  Alexander  del,  233,  331,  361-2. 

,  Carlos  del,  243,  329,  361,  362. 

Gheast  45n. 

Gibraltar,  536,  563,  573,  576. 

Glajon,  Seigneur  de,  132,  138,  140-2,  149-51, 

153,    156-7,  lf.0-3,    166-7,    169,    173, 

245,  400. 
,  ,  letters  from,   142,   145,149-50, 

152-3,   155-7,  160,  160,  161,  163,  165 

-7. 
Gloucester,  Dean  of,  7.     See  Man. 
Godinez  (courier),  46. 
Golden  Fleece  (collar  of),  78,  84. 

(order  of),  386. 

Gonzalo^  Jorge,  666. 

Gordon,  Lord,  131. 

Gorjas,  Mathias,  128. 

Graeme,  217. 

Grammont,  254. 

Granada,  Archbishop  of,  106,  108,  110. 

Granado,  117. 

Grange,  Lord,  675,  677. 

Granvelle,  Anthony  Perrenot  (Cardinal  de), 
2n,  5,  5n,  26,  36,  60,  96,  105,  109,  111, 
114,  160,  186,  194,  199,  212,  228,  247, 
256,  287-8,  315,  318,  320,  332,  350-1, 
353-4,  360-1,  372,  378,  412,  421,  427, 
476,  499,  559. 

, ,  letters  to,  96,  105,   158,  203, 

229,  231,  234,  249-50,  253,  276,  287, 
290-1,  347,  354,  360. 

, ,  letters  from,  320. 

Gravesend,  37,  149,  167,  236,  289,  291,  337, 
475. 

(Flemish  ship  plundered  at),  539. 

Greenwich,  687,  690. 

Gresham,  Thomas,  257,  467,  574,  581,  609, 
612,  661. 

Greve  Castle  (Ireland),  550. 

Grey  (Lady  Catharine),  45,  114,  116,  122, 
176,  213,  216,  263,  273,  296,  297,  321, 
423-4,  427,  433,  468,  578,  580,  586, 
589,  597,  601-2,  618,  620,  637,  674. 

,  Lady  Frances  (Duchess  of  Suffolk), 

601. 

(Lady  Jane),  468,  470,  601. 

(Lady  Mary),  468,  470. 

,  Lord,  24,  34,  52,  125,  127,   136,  141, 

156,  230,  260,  261. 
Grindal  (Bishop  of  London),   36,  36«,  45n, 

247,  553,  606,  637,  686,  690. 
Gruz,  Viscount  de,  221,  257,  299. 
Guaras,  Antonio  de,  347,  352,  385. 
Guernsey,  Island  of,  361,  608. 
Guerrero  Rodrigo  (a  friar),  86-7,  94. 
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Guiaea,  346,  370,  372,  394,  396,  445,  470, 
485-6,  493,  502,  504,  522-3,  584-5, 
588,  593,  642,  651,  657,  660,  678-9, 
681,  688. 

Guises,  the,  16,  81n,  139-40,  206,  223,  227, 
237,  239,  249,  252,  254,  260,  264,  268, 
271,  275,  293,  304,  308,  310,  424,  435, 
47  In,  656. 

Guise,  Duke  de  (Henry),  142,  158,  275,  292, 
294-5,  307  (his  death),  307n,  315, 
318,  320,  422,  435,  538,  577. 

, (Charles),  344,  346,  684. 

Gunston  (Controller  of  the  Navy),  219. 

Guzman  de  Silra,  Don  Diego  (Instructions 
to),  349,  355. 

,  ,  355,  355k,  361,  490. 

, (letters  to),  359,  370,  371,  383, 

404,  432,  482,  490,  497,  527,  536,  569, 
572,  600,  604,  625,  642,  680,  688. 

, (letters  from),  360,  364,  366, 

367-8,  370,  373-6,  379,  381-2,  384, 
388,  390,  392,  394-5,  397,  398-402, 
404,  406-9,  4H-2,  414,  416,  418,  420, 
426,  428,  431,  434-6,  438,  442,  446-7, 
449,  4.M,  456,  458,  465,  468,  471, 
474-5,  480,  483,  486,  489,  494,  499, 
506-7,  509,  511,  517,  523,  525-6, 
528-9,  534,  536,  538-9,  541,  544-5, 
547-9,  552,  555-7,  559-61,  563-4, 
566-9,  571,  573-4,  577-8,  581-2,  582, 
584,  587,  589,  591,  594,  596-8,600- 
601,  605-7,  609-10,  613,  615,  617, 
619,  621,  623,  625,  628,  630-2,  634, 
636,  638-41,  643-4,  646,  649,  654,  656, 
658,  661,  664,  667.  670,  672,  675-8, 
681-2,  684,  685-7,  689-90. 


H. 


Habana,  503. 

Haddon,  Dr.  212,  247,  417rt,  517,  686. 

Hale,  John  (his  book  in  favour  of  Catharine 

Grey),  365)i,  424,  427,  587. 
Hamiltons,  the,  654,  658,  673,  685. 
Hampton  Court,  261,  263,  266,  467,  079,  680, 

682,  685. 
Hans,  Guillera,  103,  132. 
Harpsfield,  Archdeacon,  45n,  47. 
Harwich,  216,  376. 
Has  de  Johan,  24. 
Hastings,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Mary, 

4,  33,  207,  260,  293. 
(Lord),    122,   122n,   135,   175m    (see 

aim  Huntingdon). 


Hatfield,  370. 

Havre  de  Grace,  256-7,  260-2,  265-6,  268, 

271,  273,  275,  288,  294,  298-302,  304, 

321-2,  325-7,  329,  336-8,  340-4,  561, 

577,  634. 
Hawkins,  Captain  John,  370, 470,  48.5-6,  488, 

493,  496,  502-4,  522-3,  525,  534,  538, 

548,  551,  556,  570,  572,  584,  585,  588, 

593,  605,  613,642,  646,  651,  656,  659- 

61,  663,  666-7,  67.5-9,  680,  688. 
Haye,  la,  336. 
Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  Chancellor,  1,  2, 

6,  8,  55,  77,  85,  192,  197,  353. 
Helfenstein   (Count  George),    48,  57,   107, 

109,   117-9,   123,    128-9,   132,    134-5, 

137,  155,  174,  177. 
Heneage,  454,  463,  4'70,  472,  485,  487,  492, 

505,  516,  529. 
Henrisson,  William,  541  n. 
Henry  VIII.,  5-6,  44,  66,  68,  78,  84,  89,  1.34, 

176,  263,  287,  301,  459,  462,  561,  601. 

612. 
Hereford,  Viscountess,  472. 
Hernando  de  Toledo,  Prior,  319. 
Hcmialde,  Luis,  266,  271,  272. 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  213,  216,  235,   297,  311, 
321,  433,  445,  589,  618,  690. 

Hesse  (Philip  Landgrave  of),  61n,  236. 

Hewett,  Dr.  {see  Dr.  Wuit). 

Hoby,   Sir  Thomas,   517b,    571,   572,   572re, 

625». 
Hoby,  Lady,  544!(. 
Hoens,  John,  24. 
Holstein,  Duke  of,  19,  108,  109, 120, 126, 132, 

141,  155,  156,  160,  261. 
Home,  Diego,  677. 
Hopperus,  356,  357. 
Horn,   Count,    509-10    (his   imprisonment), 

675. 
Home  (Bishop  of  Winchester),  45n,  190,201, 

204,  360,  553. 
Horse,  Master  of,  see  Dudley. 

Hostages  (French),  70,   150,  207,  337n,  344, 

361. 
Howard,    Charles    (son    of    Lord    William 

Howard),  260. 
,  George,  125,  127,  165,  260. 

,  Lord  William    (Lord  Chamberlain), 

2,  .5,  11,  12,  13,  16,  18,  25-32,  36, 
59,  64,  66-7,  246-7,  252,  273,  299, 
327,  364-7,  403,  441,  481,  573,  574, 
591,  628,  637. 

Lady  William,  620,  620n. 

(Lord   William    Howard's  son),    8, 

brings  news  of  peace,  42. 

Huguenots  (capture  of  the  king  of  France 
by),  678,  679. 

Huguenot  rising  in   France,  682,  684,  685, 
689. 

Hulton,  630. 

Humber  Water,  251,  253. 

Hunsdon,  Lord,  70,  202,  229,   263,  361,  370, 
404,  475,  523m,  676. 
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Huntiugdou,  Earl  of,  175,  176,  178,  192,  329, 

235,  259,  262,  263,  267,  271,  273,  296- 

7,  311,  433,  445,  580. 

,  Countess  of,  529. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  131,  183,  217,  222,  270,  548, 

628,  633,  635,  648,  654. 
Hyde    Park  (the  Park  near  the  execution 

place),  37. 


Inchkeith,  166-8. 

Infanta,  the  (infant  daughter  of  Philip  II.), 

655. 
Infantado,  110,  llOn. 
Infantazgo,  see  Infantado. 
Ireland    (troubles   in),    S39,   547,   550,   569, 

578,  580. 

(Viceroys  of),  see  Sidney  and  Sussex. 

Irish  Catholics,  91,  94,   105,   109,   114,  118, 

128,210,  235,298,  370. 
Isabel,  363. 


J. 


Jamaica,  486,  488,  503. 

James  (a  servant  of  Quadra's),  331. 

M.  (see  Murray). 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  573,  582,  587,  597-8, 
606,  626,  628,  632,  637-9,  64),  643, 
■  64.')-6,  648-9,  651,  654-8,  666-7,  672, 
675,  680. 

Japan  (suggestion  of  route  to  by  a  north- 
west passage),  627. 

Jerningham,  59. 

Jersey  (Island  of),  561,  608. 

Jesus,  the  (of  Lubeck),  656. 

Jewell  (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  39h,  45n,  48n, 
201,  204,  578. 

Jews  (who  have  gone  from  Portugal  to 
Antwerp),  584. 

Jobson,  Sir  FraHcis,  377. 

John  Don,  of  Austria  (.see  Austria). 

Jorge  (a  Fleming)  363. 

Juan,  363. 

(buyer),  363. 

,  Friar,  108,  110. 

Juana,  362. 

Jury,  punishment  of  a,  449. 

Jussue  (butler),  363. 


K. 

Katharine,  Queen,  4,  600,  604. 

Grey,  Lady,  (see  Grey) . 

Kelso,  Abbot  of  (murdered),  573-4. 

Keyes,  Sergeant    Porter  (husband  of  Lady 

Mary  Grey),  468,  470. 
Kildare,  Earl  of,  207,  550,  554. 
Kiiligrew,   80»,  81n,  255,  557,   560,   567-8, 

608,  622,  624,  628. 
Kingston,  262. 
Knockfergus,  580. 
Knollys  (Vice  Chamberlain),  37-8,  165,  252, 

254,  261,  301,  303,  340,  404,  441,  446, 

450-1,481,  539,  561, 
Knox,  39,  75,  97,  393. 


L. 


Labrador  (suggestion  of  route  to  Asia  by), 
627. 

La  Brosse  (see  Brosse). 

La  Forest,  see  Bochetel. 

La  Haye  (see  Haye). 

La  Marque  (see  Marque). 

La  Motte  (see  Motte) . 

Lancaster,  Chancellor  of,  17. 

Lane,  John  (of  London),  328. 

Langdale,  Archdeacon,  45n. 

l.ianoy,  609. 

Lapata,  Don  Francisco,  339. 

Laras,  666. 

La  Tour  (see  Tour). 

L'Aubespine  (see  Aubespine). 

Laura- Verde,  Nicholas  (shipmaster),  276. 

Lausac,  414-6,  480,  524. 

League  of  Catholics,  644,  646-8. 

Le  Clerque  (see  Timberleg), 

Leith,  151,  155-9,  161,  1  63-9,  171,  475,  632. 

Leicester,  Earl  of  (see  Dudley). 

Lennox,  Countess  of  (Lady  Margaret),  122, 
125,  135,176,  178,  183,  220-1,  224 
227-35,  245,  250-1,262,  273,275,  297^ 
315,  317,  336,  338,  362,  364,  374,  379 
391,  399,404,413,  4 19-,  420,  423-4* 
427,  432-6,  441-2,  445,  447,  449,  455^ 
457-8,  464,  466,  469,  475-8,  492' 
497-9,  506,  516,  522,  524,  529,  530' 
.534,  540,  550,  557,  558,  562-4,  566-7^ 
587-8,  611,  616,  620-2,  628,  636,  64l' 
645-6,  649,  654,  666,  674. 
, (a  base  brother  of),  654. 
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Lennox — conl. 

,  Earl  of,  176,  178,  220,  228,  230,  234- 

5,  250-1,  273,  275,  391,  410,  442,  457, 

500,  529,  544,  550,  657,   562-3,  598, 

619,    622-3,   629,  632-3,    635-7,    639, 

641,  645,  649,  654,  662,  666. 

,  Henry  (see  Darnley). 

,  Charles,  230,  234-5,  447,  455,  623. 

(a  brother  of  the  Earl),  468. 

L'estrange,  Koger,  430,  431. 

...,  Lord  and  Lady,  433. 

Lethington  (see  Maitland). 

Letters  (the  casket),  657,  659,  665. 

Lexalde,  Francisco  de,  11. 

L'Hopital,  Michel  de,  612. 

LigneroUes,  168,  672-5. 

Limoges,  Sebastien  de  L'Aubespine,  Bishop 

of,  161,  161n,  162,  173. 
Lincoln,  Bishop  of,  (Watson),  45n,  47,  48, 

55,  79n,  82,  322,  323. 
Lisleburg,  501. 

Llandaff,  Bishop  of  (Kitchin),  86,  SGn. 
Lochleven  (Castle  of),  654,  661-4,  675,  685, 

687. 
London,  hard  winter  in,  401. 
,  Bishop  of  (Bonner),  76,  322-3,  360, 

375,  388-9,  392,  396,  516,  533,   588, 

596. 

(his  servant),  533. 

Bishop  of  (see  also  Grindal). 

(religious  census  in),  685. 

,  Dean  of,  76  (see  also  Cole,  Dean  of 

St.  Pauls). 
Lonogh  (Tirlogh),  376. 
Lord  Mayor,  17,  304. 
Lords,  The  Scotch,  639. 
Lorenzo,  Don  (infant  son  of  the  Count  de 

Feria),  109-11. 
Lorraine,  Cardinal,  133,   139,   142,    158,   177, 

223,  317-8,   832,  336,  369,  371,   394, 

421,  422,  444,  455,  477,  479,  545,  567, 

602,  646. 

,  Duchess  of,  82,  118,  llSn. 

, (a  daughter  of),  531. 

Loughborough  (see  Hastings). 

Louvain  (English  Catholic  books  published 

at),  418,  432. 

(English  Catholics  at),  419. 

Lubeck,  543. 

Lumley,  Lord,  18,  459,  505,  515,   521,   522, 

623. 
Luna  (Count  de),  53,  53«,  345. 

Martin  de,  258. 

Lunenburg  (Ernest,  Duke  of),  61h. 

Luther,  6l7t. 

Luxemburg,  Count  of,  400. 


M. 

Madeira  (Monluc's  expedition  to),  608-9, 
642,  657,  666,  675. 

Madeira,  61,  65,  675. 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  214,  238,240,  246, 
249-50,  252,  30.5-19,  321,  332,  336, 
338-41,344-6,  399-400,  402,410-12, 
418-20,  422,  424,  426-31,  433,  442, 
537-8,  547,  550,  573,581,  616,  651, 
659,  673. 

Maldeghem,  M  de,  640,  643-4,  646,  649,-50. 

Maldonado,  Diego,  66. 

Malta  (Spanish  victory  at),  461,  487,  493-4. 

Man,  Dean  of  Gloucester  (English  Ambassa- 
dor to  Spain),  517,  525. 

Manrique,  Don  Pedro,  533. 

Manrique,  Don  Garcia,  533. 

Mansfelt,  Countess  of,  482. 

Mansfelt,  Count,  114,  392,  482,  509-10. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  587,  619,  632,   637,  639,  645-6, 

654,  664. 
Marania,  411. 
Marga  (see  Morgan) . 
Margaret,  Lady.     See  Lennox. 
Margaret,  Queen,  230,  434. 
Margarita,  la,  503. 
Maria,  Isabella,  33. 
Marque,  la.  48,  48n,  125. 
Marriage  (see  Charles,  Archduke,  and  also 

Parliament,  discussions  in). 

Marsh.ilsea  Prison,  305,  360n. 

Marshal  of  Ireland  (oflSce  of),  550,  555. 

Martigucs  General  de,  120,  124,  619,  684. 

Martin,  Dr.  (a  German),  74. 

Martin  (a  Secretary  of  the  Swedish 
Ambassador),  211. 

Martin,  Pedro  (see  Peter  Martyr). 

Martinengo,  Abbe,  186,  193-5,  198-205, 
208,  215,  219,  222,  224,  228. 

Martinez  de  Recalde,  Juan,  237,  239,  354. 

Martinez,  Pedro,  362,  363. 

Martinez  Juan  (of  Cadiz),  660. 

Martyr,  Peter,  39,  39?!,  45,  48n,  81n. 

Mary  Lady,  (see  Grey). 

Mary,  Queen,  1,  3-5,  7,  9-13,  19,  29, 
33-34,  45,  134,  162,  201,  203,  388, 
460,  497. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  9,  17,  22,  29,  51,79, 
88,  90,  125,  135-6,  139,  168-9,  183, 
191,  206-7,  212-14,  217,  219,  220-4, 
227,  230,  233-5,  240,  245-6,  249-52, 
254,  259,  262,  268-71,  273,  275,  292, 
294,  297,  303-19,  321,  332,  336,  338- 
40,  345-8,  361-2,  368-9,  371.  373-4, 
379-81,  387-8,    391,  393-6,  399-400 
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Mary,  Queen  of  Scots — coni. 

402,  410,412-15,417-24,427-29,  431, 
433-4,  439-40,  442-3,  447,  450,  457- 

8,  463-4,  466-71,  473-80,  482-4,  487- 
92,  495,  497-502,  505-6,  508  (her 
pregnancy),  512,  515-17,  522-4,  527- 

9,  531-3  (murder  of  Kizzio),  534-5, 
537-41,  543-50,  552-3,  555-7,  559-61 
(birth  of  her  son),  562-5,  567-8, 
573-4,  577-8,  581-2,  586-7,  589-91 
(reported  death  of),  593,  505, 597-602, 
COS  (great  displeasure  with  Darnley), 
612-13  (murder  of  Darnley),  618-23, 
626,  628-9,  632-7  (capture  by  Both- 
well),  638-40,  643,  645-6,648-9,  651 
(captivity  at  Loohleven),  651,  654-5, 
657-9  (attempts  to  escape),  661-7 
(her  abdication),  667, 669-77, 685, 687. 

, (her    marriage  with  Darnley), 

417-25,    427-30,  432,  436,    441,  444, 

449,  457-8,  463-4,  477,  483.  491. 
, (her  marriage  with  Bothwell), 

633,  635,  638,  639,  640-1,  646. 
Masino,    Captain,    281-2,    289,    292,    292n, 

330. 
Mason,  Sir  John,   17,  34,  36,  39,  3971,  48,  50, 

59,    130,    232-3,   260,   366,    368,   380, 

544. 
Mass  (examination  of  persons  who  attended 

it  at    the  Ambassador's  house),  686, 

687,  689. 

Mata,  Beruahe,  330,  363. 

Mavisier,  see  Castelnau  de,  la  Mauvissifere. 

Maximilian,  Archduke,  74. 

Maximilian  II.,  Emperor,  380,  408-9,  418, 
421-2,  426-8,  430,  434-9,  444,  446, 
448-9,  452-4,  456,  460-3,  466-7,  481, 
492,  504,  506-7,  510-14,  518-22,  525, 
528-30,  534,537,  542,  544-5,  547,  551, 
555-6,  558,  573-7,  579-80,  584, 
589,  595,  597-8,  610-11,  613-14,  616- 
17,  619-20,  625,  626,  630-1,  636,  643-7, 
649-50,  652-3,  683-4. 

Maxwell,  Earl  of,  620. 

Mazines,  Captain  (see  Masino). 

Mega,  Count,  509. 

Melancthon,  61?!. 

Melchoir,  Captain,  215,  216n. 

Melendez,  Pedro  (see  Pero  Melendez). 

Melvil,   Sir   James,  387,  557n,    561,  562-4, 

651,  654. 
Melvil's  son,  675. 
Melvil,  Sir  Robert;  529,  532,  538,  555-7,  560, 

565-8,    572-3,    587,  590-1,    599-600, 

602,  619-20,  622,  646,  649,   651,  675, 

680. 
Melvin,  see  Melvil. 
Mendez  (courier),  7. 
Mendoza,  Don  Juan,  431. 
Metz  (church  for  Protestants  at),  19. 
Metz,  659. 

Mewtys,  Peter,  181,  255. 
Mina,  the,  5,  24,  24«,   25,   215-16,  218,  504, 

584,  651,  666,  675. 

Minona  (ship),  5,  21.5-16,  445,  447. 


Mistress  of  the  Robes,  487.  (^See  also  Lady 
Cobham.) 

Moffat,  Robert,  217,  272. 

Molembays,  251. 

Mondragon,  509. 

Monluo,  642,  657,  675,  684. 

Mont  (see  Mundt). 

Montana,  M.  de  {see  Ximcnez). 

Montague  (Lord),  38,  59,  96,  121, 121n,  124, 
131,  192,  195,  241,  297,  337,  404,  407, 
417,  469,  596,  690. 

Montague,  M.  de  (see  Lor.l  Montague). 

Montgomery  (bastard  of),  561. 

Montgomery,  Count  de,  84n,  27l,'274,  341, 
561,  619,  678. 

Montignac  (an  equerry  of  Mary  of  Scotland), 
223. 

Montigny,  M.  de,  508-10,  541. 

Montmorenci,  Constable,  2k,  16,  16n,  64, 
275,  288,  288k,  400,  424,  561. 

Montmorenci  (Fran5ois  de),  64,  64n,  66-71 . 

Moore,  390. 

Morden,  Lord,  596. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  68. 

Moreno  (a  refugee),  431,  434. 

Morette  (envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy),  219, 
222^,  229,  611,  621-4,  629. 

Moreta  (see  Morette). 

Morgan,  408,  408n. 

Morley,  Lord,  184,  596, 

Morton,  Earl  of,  537,  619. 

Motte,  la,  120. 

Mowbray,  '226. 

Mundt,  Dr.  Christopher,  203,  392,  514,  521, 
528,  612. 

Murray  Countess  of,  496,  582. 

Murray,  Earl  of,  206,  217,  222-3,  250,  270, 
305-6,  309-10,  314,  318-19,  399,  447, 
457,  468,  471,  474,  477-489,  49.5-7, 
499-502,  506,  532,  534-5,  537-8,  540, 
546,  547-8,  548n,  568,  573,  581-2, 
587,  593,  618,  623,  632-6,  654,  657-8, 
662,  664-7  (appointea  Regent),  667, 
669,  672-5,  677,  690. 


N. 

Namiires,  Jaques,  363. 

Nantouillet,  (see  Paris,  Provost  of). 

Navarre  (King  of),  62. 

Nemours  (Duke  of),  71,  219-20,  346,  657. 

Nesle,  Marchioness  de,  125. 

J  Marquis  de  (a  hostage),  80,  91. 
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Nevers,  Duke  de  (sou  of),  164,  173. 

Jfcwcastle,  49C,  499,  534,  538,  550,  55.5. 

Newles,  216. 

Newnham  Bridge  (Calais),  32. 

New  Spain,  488,  495,  503,  660,  663,  678. 

Nicholas  (an  Irishman),  363. 

Noailles  (Antoine  and  Franpois  de),  64n. 

(Gilles  de),  French  Ambassador,  64, 

64n,  66,  68,  71,  77,  82,  115,  118,  120, 
126,  130,  139,  142,  183,  191,  210. 

Nonsuch  (the  Earl  of  Arundel's  house),  431, 
458-9,  609,  613,  615. 

Norcherme  de  Sainte  Aldegonde,  609. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  107,  113-17,  120,  122,  125, 
127-8,130-1,  136-7,  139-41,  151,160, 
183,  207,  221,  229,  235,  2l>l-4,  271, 
273,  398-9,  415,  418,  436,  449,  459, 
479,480-1,  486,  504,  511,  512,  515, 
617-20,  524-5,  533,  543-4,  549,  554, 
571,  581  (favours  the  claims  of 
Catharine  Grey),  586,  591,  592,  601 
(marries  Lady  Dacre),  605,  608-10, 
614,  616-7,  631,  640-1,  684-5. 

Normandy,  684. 

North,  Lord,  4,  549. 

Northampton  (Marchioness  of),  36,214,381, 
3Sln. 

,  Marquis  of    (Parr),   7,   17,  48,  68, 

229,  299,  365,  368,  479-81,  591. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of  (Dudley),  433. 

,  Earl  of,  125,  221,  260,  292,  294,  546, 

556-7,  565,  581,  584,  596. 

North-west  passage,  627. 

Norwich,  Bishop  of  (Parkhurst),  323n. 

Nowell,  Dr.  Alexander,  Dean  of  St.  Pauls, 
405n. 

Nuestra,  Senora  de  Sesto  (ship),  276. 

Nuncio  in  Ireland,  210. 

Nuncio  (see  Martinengo). 

Nuns  from  Sion  Convent,  205. 

Nuremberg,  61». 


o. 

O'Briens,  the,  630. 
Ochinus  (Bernardino),  39. 
Ocoche,  Marcos  de,  244. 
O'Connors,  the,  630. 
O'Donnel,  474,  474n,  569. 
Oglethorpe,  Owen,  see  Carlisle. 
Olavarria  (a  messenger).  111. 
Oldenburg,  Count  of,  134. 
Olhenouio,  455. 


U'Neil  (Shan),  132,  207,  210,  235,  246-7, 
255,  270,  27b-9,  286,  288,  325,  37G, 
408,  481,  488,  495,  539,  547,  550,  554 
(his  demands),  555,  572,  574,  577,580, 
581,  587,  591,  596,  599,  601,  612,  618, 
624,  630,  634,  642,  644  (his  death), 
652,  661,  666,  671,  676,  681,  687. 

,  Shan  (Secretary  of),  298. 

Oran,  334,  342,  343. 

Orange,  Prince  of.  507,  509-10,  577,  632, 
640. 

Orkney  Isles,  673,  675. 

,  Duke  of  («ee  Bothwell). 

Orleans,  251-2,  254,  266,  274. 

Duke  of,  219-20,  412-3. 

Ormond,  Earl  of,  408,  529,  538,  544,  545, 
547,  549,  553,  559,  564-5,  569,  576, 
627,  630,  685. 

O'Tooles,  the,  630. 

Oviedo,  Pedro  de,  205. 

Oxford  Students,  156,  218,  578. 

,  Mayor  of,  218. 

568,573-4,576-7. 

University,  573,  578,  656. 


P. 


Pacheco,  Cardinal,  HI,  372,  376,  394,  559. 

,  letter  from,  470. 

, ,  letter  to,  490. 

,  Don  Juan,  166-8,  170-1. 

Packington,  260. 

Paget,  Lord,  2,  5,  6,  8,  11,  13,  33,  38,  49,  55, 
56,  59,  86,  113,  122,  126,  135,  180, 
187,  191,  193,  195,  203,  228,  600. 

Palatine,  Count,  236,  455-6,  458,  647. 

Palma,  La  (Canaries),  61. 

Paris,  Provost  of  (a  hostage),  70,  289,  289n, 
291-2,  292J1,  330. 

Parker  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  36«, 
189,  193,  201,  204,  486,  553,  606,  682. 

Parkhurst  (see  Bishop  of  Norwich). 

Parliament  (opening  of),  582,  583. 

(discussions  in),  586-93,  (the  Queen's 

reproof  of),  594-600,  603-4,  606,  609. 
(dissolution  of),  607. 

Parma,  Duchess  of,  94,  94n,  95,  97,  104,  106- 
7,109,  115,  117,  119,138,  142,  145, 
148,  161,  168,  170,  184,  199,  205,  212, 
215,  218,  228,  232,  241,  245,  248,  256, 
275,  287,  288-90,  292-3,  315,332,334, 
337,  347,  349-51,  353-4,365-6,  370-3, 
378,  382-3,  388,  392,  395,  398,  400 
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Parma,  Duchess  of — cont. 

402,  408,  411,  417,  437,  .105,  408-9, 
476,  482-3,  486-7,  493-4,  499,  506-10, 
517,  530,  539,  541  (protest  of  the 
Flemish  nobles  to  her),  542,  S52,  557- 
8,  562,  567,  582,  609  (advises  Guzman 
of  a  plot  against  Darnley),  618,625, 
631  (her  entry  into  Antwerp),  639- 
40,  647,  671,  676»J,  684. 

,  letters  to,  95,   107,   117,  120,  126-7, 

137-8,  148,  1.50,  152,  155,  157,  160-1, 
164,  166-7,  174,  203,  211,  215,  217, 
221,  233,  235-8,  249,  252,  254-5,  257, 
259-62,  265,  287,  290,  326,  328,  341, 
355,  380. 

,  letter  from,  251. 

,   Dulce    of  (Ottavio    Farnese),   507, 

50?n,  510. 

Princess  of  (Marie  of  Portugal),  483, 

482m,  483,  494,  502,  507-8. 

,  Priuce  of  (Alexander  Farnese),  482, 

483,  507,  508. 

Parry,  Sir  Thomas,  2,  2n,  7-8,  10-11,  17-8, 
36,  37,  37b,  38,  68,  73,96,  112,  121, 
164,  173,  180. 

Pasquier,  M.  de  (Knight  of  St.  Michael  and 
French  envoy  to  Scotland),  676,  677, 
678,  681. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  6,  13,  17,  22-3,  32,  36-7,  42, 
44,  60-2,  68,  71,  77,  202-4. 

Paulet,  Sir  Hugh,  336. 

Paz,  Luis  de,  12,  239,  244,  330,  345,  352, 
379,  383,  399,  411-12,  472,  516,  523, 
634. 

, ,  letter  from,  346. 

Peace  negotiations,  see  Commissioners  for 
peace. 

Pedanke,  33. 

Pedro,  (barber),  363. 

Pedro  Vasquez  Franco,  667. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  10,  11,  19,  36,  37,  45,  50, 
73,  188,  248,  263-4,  273,  365-6,  368, 
392-3,  414,  480,  504,  526,  530-1,  554, 
578,  591,  614,  616,  631,  671,  686. 

Pembroke's  (Earl  of)  son,  45. 

Penoq  (battle  of),  382,  386. 

Percy,  Henry,  158. 

Pereira,  d'Antas  Juan  (Portuguese  Ambas- 
sador in  France),  240,  243. 

Perez,  Diego,  347,  361-3. 

,  Gonzalo  (Secretary  to  Philip  II.),  6, 

361,364. 

, letter  to,  6. 

Pero  Melendez,  345,  503,  527,  536,  551. 

Perth,  501. 

Peru,  488,  495. 

Peter  (a  servant  of  Borghese),  244. 

Peto,  202-3. 

Petre,  232-3,  260,  368,  380,  615-6. 

Petrie,  536. 

Philip  II.,  letters  to  (from  Count  de  Feria), 
1,  4,  7,  16,  24,  25,  28,  33,  37,  42,45-6, 
48,  55,  61,  66. 


Philip  II. — cunt. 

(from  Bishop  Quadra),  70,  75, 

78,  80-1,  84-7,  89,  92,  94,  104,  111, 
115,  117,  121-2,  128,  133,  138,160, 
168,  171,  176,  178,  180,  186,  191,  199, 
204-,5,  208-9,  212,217-8,  222-4,228, 
230,  232,  239,  241,  244,  247,  259,  262, 
265,  267-8,  271-3,  276,  280,  291,  295, 
300,  302,  305,  312,  316,  319,  321-3, 
325,  329-31,  334,  337,  342-3. 

,  (from    Seigneur    de   Glajon), 

142,  145. 

, (from  Luiz  de  Paz),  346. 

,  (from  Cardinal  Pacheeo),  470. 

, (from    Admiral  de    Wachen), 

676. 

, (from  Don  Diego  Guzman  de 

Silva),  360, 364, 366-8, 370, 373-6, 379, 
382,  384,  388,  390,  392,  394-5,  397- 
402,  404,406-9,  411-12,  414,  416,  418, 
420,  426,  428,  431,  434-6,  438,  442, 
446,  447,  449,  451,  456,  458,  465,  468, 
471,  474-5,  480,  483,  486,  489,  494, 
499,  506-7,  509,  511,  517,  523,  525, 
526,  528-9,  534,  536.  538-9,  541,  544- 
5,  547-9,  552,  555-7,  559.-61,  563-4, 
566-9,  571,  573-4,  577-8,  581-2,  584, 
587,  589,  591,  594,  596-8,  600-1,  605- 
7,  609-10,613,615,617,  619,  621,623, 
625,628,630-2,634,  636,  638-41,643- 
4,  646,  649,  654,  656,  658,  661,  664, 
667,  670,  672,  675-8,  681-2,  684-5, 
687,  689-90. 

,  letters  from  (to  the  Count  de  Feria), 

13,  21-4,  26,  40,  52,  54,  56,  59. 

,  (to  Bishop  Quadra),  78,  82,87, 

87-8,  94,  153,  184,  205,  222,  228,  237, 
256,258,315,  331. 

, (to    Don  Diego    Guzman    de 

Silva),  349,  359,  370-1,  383,  404,  432, 
482,  490,  497,  527,  536,  569,  572,  600, 
604,  625,  642,  680,  688. 

,  (to  Queen  Elizabeth),  132,  334. 

,  (to    the   Duchess  of  Parma), 

355. 
(to  Cardinal  Pacheeo),  490. 

Pickering,  Sir  Wm.,  8,  67,  73-4,  79,  96,  109, 
213,  337. 

Pierce,  Captain,  555,  559,  580. 

Pius  IV.,  Pope,  104,  134,  136,  159,  186,  189, 
190,  198,  200,  220,  222,  224,  267,  303, 
353,  366,  372,  390-1,  406,  470,  490, 
491  (his  death),  510,  650. 

v.,  Pope,  559,  564,  581,  590,  597,  600, 

604,  612,  644,  646. 

Place,  Martin  de  la,  227. 

Plessy,  246. 

Plymouth,  61,  164,  335,  485,  588,  656,  663, 
666,  671-2,  675-7,  680,  689. 

(Biscay  ship  plundered  at),  539. 

Poland,  King  of,  616. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  3,33,  42,  63,65,  119,  159, 
259,  292. 

(Arthur,  119,  259-60,  262,  27.5,  278, 

288,  292,  331. 
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Pole — cnnt. 

,  a  courtier  (accompanies   Sussex  to 

Germany),  G53. 

Walter,  259. 

Poles,  the,  297. 

Poltrot,  307«. 

Ponte,  Pedro  de  (of  Tenerife),  660,  663. 

Nicholas  de  (of  Xaide),  660. 

Poole  (a  pirate),  212. 

Pope,  see  Paul  IV.,  Pius  IV.,  and  Pius  V. 

Portsmouth,  24,  216,  218,  261,  262,  329,  417, 

588,  6.39,  641,  678. 
Portuguese  Ambassador,  36,  48-9,  608. 

, (in  France),  677. 

pilots  prompt  the  French  expedition 

to  Madeira,  666-7,  675,  677. 
Portugal,  King  of,  24,  218,  276,  372,376,394, 

608,  642. 
,  Princess  of  (Juana  of  Austria),  223, 

364,  364n,  409-10,  494. 
Poynings,  260. 

Precedence  of  French  and  Spanish  Ambas- 
sadors, 403,  451-2,  453,  531,  545. 

Preyner,  Baron,   91,    97-8,    104,    121,    19.S, 

134,437. 
Primrose  (ship),  215-16. 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  643,  649-50. 
Privy  Seal  (see  Paget). 

Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,   203,   294, 
338,  344,  644. 

Prundhomme,  Christr.,  275. 

Pruner,  Cristobal,  24,  380. 

Prussia,  Master  of,  173. 


Q. 


Quadra,  Alvaro  de  la.  Bishop,  5,  7,  10,  15, 17, 
19,  20,  28,  31,  36-7,  39-42,  45,  48,  50, 
52,  54-6,  59,  65,  69n,  142-3,  149,  243, 
280-9,  305,  327-31,  334  (his  death), 
346-56,  360-2,  377-8,  384,  392,  408, 
411,  421,  450,  488,  495. 

letters  from,  68-70,  75,  78,  80- 

1,  85-7,89,91-2,94-7,  104—7,  111, 
115,  117-22,  126-8,  132-3,  137-8,156, 
158,  160,  168,  171,  174,  176,  178,  180, 
186,  191,  195,  199,  203-5,  208-9,  211- 
12, 215, 217-8, 221-4, 228-39, 241,  244, 
247,  249,  252-5,  257-62,  265,  267-8, 
271-3,  276,  280,  287,  289-91,295,  300, 
302,  30.5,  312,  316,  319,  321-3,  325, 
329-31,  334,  337,  340-3,  346. 


Quadra — cont. 

,  ,  letters  to,  78,  82,  84,  87-8,  94, 

106,   109-110,  116,  184,  205,  222,  228, 

237,  251,  256,  253,  315,  331,  334. 
, ,  letters  from,  jointly  with   de 

Glajon,    149-50,    152-3,    155-7,    160, 

163,165,  167. 
Queen  of  France  (see  France). 
Scotland  (see  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots). 

Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  (Mary  of  Lorraine), 
75,  75?j,  76,  78,  84,  90,  120,  128,  130, 
133,  139,  142,  153,  160,  164. 

Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  (Secretary  of), 
38. 

Quintanilla,  Alfonso  de,  362. 

Quiros  Saal  or  Curasao  (Island  of),  502. 


R. 

Raal,  Thomas,  217. 
Rabanzi,  Juan,  380. 
Rabanzi,  Henrico,  380. 

Rahenstevn  Baron  (the  Emperor's  Am- 
bassador), 70-5,  77,  79,  84,  89,  93,  95, 
113. 

Rambouillet,  511,  515-16,  521,  524,  526-9, 
626. 

Randau,  Count  de  (Charles  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld), 152-8,  162,  171-2,  245. 

Randolph,  80h,  81,  81n,  85,  132,  386,  399, 
400,  528,  533,  357,  560. 

Randolph,  Captain  (commander  of  the 
ArtiUery),  136-7,  228,  407,  409,  540, 
568,  56S-9,  572,  581,  596  (defeat 
and  death  in  Ireland),  599. 

Raposa  (ship),  5. 

Rastell,  132. 

Rastell,  Dr.  224. 

Raulet,  317-18. 

Ravenstein  (see  Rahensteyn). 

Redon  (Brittany),  210. 

Regent  (see  Murray). 

Regency,  in  Scotland,  673-4. 

Remut,  M.  de,  140. 

Renard,  Simon,  56. 

Rennes,  Archbishop  of,  554. 

Reutlingen,  61n. 

Rheingraf,  131,  132,  275,  329,  398,  400,  543. 

Ribault,  Captain  Jean  (of  Dieppe),  322-3, 
337,  339,  495,  536,  547,  551. 

Richmond,  364,  367,  460,  462,  465,  581,  644, 
646,  649,  654,  661. 

Rio  de  la  Hacha,  503. 
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Uizzio,  David,  532,534-5,537-41,  044,  54C, 

559,581,587,  620,  622. 
Eocandolf,  Count,  586,  642. 
Rochfort  (see  Stolberg). 
Rochefoucauld,  Baron  de  la,  24. 
Rochefoucauld,     Charles    de    la    Count    de 

Randau  («ce  Randau). 
Roche  Mamerct  (confessor  of  the  queen  of 

Scotland),  662,  665. 
Rochester,  481,  539,  546,  642,  656-7,  661. 
Rochester,  Bishop  of,  264,  682. 
Eodarte,  Mathias,  363. 
Rodriguez,  Francisco,  359-60. 
Rogers,  M.  6,  6n,  17,  301. 
Rogers,  Sir  Edwd.  (see  M.  Rogers). 
Roman,  Luis,  347-8,  350-2,  360,   362,  408, 

411. 

, (.letters  from),  347-8,  354,  360. 

Romans  (King  of  the),  301,  304,  421-2. 
Rouen,  251,  265,  271,  274,  547. 
Roussy,  Count  de  (a  hostage),  150,  152,  163, 
1 64,  236. 

Ruhio,  Pascual,  362. 
Ruthven,  Lord,  537. 

, (son  of),  537. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  3,  68,  229. 

Rutland,  Countess  of  (to  represent  the  Queen 

at  baptism  of  Prince  of  Scotland),  560, 

574. 
Euy,  Gomez  (Count  de  Melito),  2n,  26,  60, 

483. 
Eye,  236,  261,  262. 


S. 


Sackville,  Sir  Richard,  17,  209,  369,  385,  390, 

468,  527n,  537,  544. 
Sackville,    Sir    Thomas,     (afterwards    Lord 

Buckhurst),390,  390n,  391,  527,  529, 

537,  620. 
Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  81n,  158. 
Saenz  de  Chaves  Martin,  354. 
St.  Andre  Marshal  (see  Andre). 
St.  Andrews,  131. 
St.  Andrews,  Bishop  of,  336,  339. 
St.  Angelo,  Cardinal,  507. 
St.  Augustine's  Church  (Austin  Friars),  16, 

19,  20. 
St.  Davids,  Bishop  of,  89. 
St.  Eugene  (body  of),  372. 
St.  James'  Park,  37. 

St.  John,  Prior  of,  177.     See  also  Murray. 
St.  John  (Commendador  of  order  of),  222, 

228. 
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St.  John  (Grand  Master),  223. 

St.  Michael  (order  of),   385-6,   398,  400-1, 

410,  415,  418,  510,   512,  515,  527,  586, 

643. 
St.  Michaels  (Islaud  of),  209. 
St.  Paul's,  89. 

St.  Paul's,  dean  of,  405  (see  also  Cole). 
St.  Quiutin  (battle  of),  16k. 
St.  Sulplice,  M.  de,  258. 
St.  Saint  Abbe  de,  159,  161-2,  170-1,  253. 
Salerno,  Prince  of,  449. 
Salerno,  Princess  of,  110. 
Salisbury,  Bishop  of  (see  .Tewell). 
Salliger  (St.  Leger),  327. 
Salmoneta,  Cardinal,  270. 
Salviati  Cardinal,  210. 
Sandys  (Bishop  of  Worcester),  36n,  45n. 
Saneni,  Senor  de,  319. 
Santo  Domingo,  496,  522,  525. 
San  Vitores,  Juan  Bautista,  305. 
Saulea,  Captain,  282. 
Savoy,  Duchess  of,  624. 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  2,  9.  361,  523,  562,  596,  598, 

606,  611,622,  624. 
Saxony,  John  Frederick  Duke  of,  612. 

Saxony,  Duke  William  of,  211,  377,  380,  392, 

647. 
Saxony  (John  Elector  of),  61«. 
Scotch  envoy  to  the  Pope,  559,  560. 
Scotch  Guard  in  France,  468. 
Scotland,  Queen    of   (see  Mary    Queen    of 

Scots). 
Scotland,  Queen  Regent  of  (see  Queen  Regent 

of  Scotland). 
Scotland,  King  of  (see  Darnley). 
Scotland,  Prince  of  (see  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land). 
Scotland,  Ambassador  from,  440-2,  457,  463. 
Secretary,  see  Cecil. 
Seguy,  Count  de,  582. 
Sesa,  Duke  of,  409. 

Sesso,  Carlos  del  (see  Gesso,  Carlos  del). 
Seurre   (French  Ambassador),   130,    135-6, 

139,  147-52,    156-7,     159-63,    165-6, 

169,  183,  206,  229. 
Seville,  Archbishop  of    (Grand  Inquisitor), 

110,  353,  434. 

Sheres  John,  357-9. 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  2,  38,  125,  202. 

Sidney,  Sir  H«nry,  113, 116,  119, 133, 178-81, 
184-9,  191-3,  195-6,  203,  236,  241, 
249,  254,  260,  262,  307,  337,  393,  447, 
459,  461,  463,  473-4,  481,  488,  547, 
550,  554-5,  569,  578,  618,  627,  630, 
634,642,  671,  676,  681,684. 

Sidney,  Lady,  95,  96,  98-100,  105,  107,  109, 
112-13,  115-16,681. 

Sierra,  Martin  de  la,  243. 

Sion  House,  275. 

Sixpiere,  M.  de  (Governor  of  Orleans),  320. 

Smith  (Sir  Thomas),  268,  271,  274,  443n, 
625,  630,  639-40,  643. 
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Somers,  274,  '2U4,  298,  444»,  5U5. 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  182,  182n,  018. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  433. 

Somerset  House,  9,  126. 

Southampton,  61,  570,  688. 

Southwell,  2. 

Spanish  Commissioners  for  peace,  32,  43,  48. 

, ,  letter  to,  32. 

Spanish  Protestants,  247,  353,  425. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (a  furious 

heretic),  583. 
Spinola  Benedict,  385-0,  414,  504,  538,  605. 
Star  Chamber,  686. 
Staveles,  Philippe  de  (see  Glajon). 
Steward,  Lord,  see  Arundel. 
Steward  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  495. 
Stirling,  587,  639,  664. 
Stolberg,  Count,  640,  643-50. 
Storey,  Dr.,  322-3,  323n,  324,  333. 
Strange,  Lady,  297. 
,  Lord    (eldest    son    of    the  Earl  of 

Derby),  64,  64n,  67. 
Strange,  510. 

Stranger,  Nicholas  (servant  of  the  Duke  of 
of  Norfolk),  183. 

Strangways  (a  pirate),  61,  63,  79,  92,  253. 
Stuart  (Lord  Treasurer  of  Scotland),  658. 
Stuart,    Kobert  (bastard    brother   of     Mary 

Queen  of  Scots),  628. 
Stuarts,  the,  654,  658. 
Stukeley,  322-3,  333-5,  339,  343,  345,  359- 

60,  397,  414,  440,  449,  488,  495,  550, 

555. 
Suffolk,  Duchess  of,  182,  182n. 
Sular,  522. 
Sulierde,  523n. 
Sulyard  (see  Sulierde). 
Swedish  Ambassador,  12,  51,  67,  74,  91,  164, 

166,  21 1,  213,  221,  230,  233,  235,  238. 
Sweden,  King  of  (see  Eric  XIV.). 
Sweden,  King  of  (son  of),  108, 114,  126,  128- 

9,  134,  164,  166. 

Sweden,  Prince  of  (see  also  Eric  XIV.),  12n, 
51,  102,112,  114,  169,  174,  177. 

Sweden,  Princess  of  (see  Cecilia,  Margravine 
of  Baden). 

"Swetkowitz,  Adam  (envoy  from  the 
Emperor),  426,  428-31,  434-41,  444, 
447-68,  481,  487,  492,  510-11,  513, 
518,  519,  522,  543. 

Succession  (.?ee  Parliament,  discussion  in). 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  Charles  Brandon,  227. 

Suffolk,  Duchess  of,  525,  601. 

Sussex,  Earl  of  (Eatcliff),  25,  38,  42,  50,  69, 
94,  207,  210,  255,  270,  279,  298,  376, 
404,  438,  444-6,  453-4,  461-2,  466-7, 
472,  511-12,  514,  518-20,  526,  530, 
534,  539,  542,  547,  560,  564-6  (made 
president  of  Wales),  571,  575-6,578, 
589-90,  592,  595-9,  605,  608-11, 
613-17,  619,  626-8.  630-1,  633-4, 
636,  639-40,  649,  652-3,  674,  680-1, 
683-4,  687,  689. 


Sussex,  Countess  of,  475,  633,  684. 
Sutherland,  Earl  of,  475. 


T. 


Tamworth,  263,  469,  471,  485. 
Temporalities    (see    Parliament,    discussions 
in). 

Tenar,  George,  588,  593  (see  also  Penner). 

Tenerife,  660. 

Thames  (frozen  over),  401. 

Thirlby  (see  Ely,  bishop  of). 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  3,  17,  34,  59,  80, 
81n,  93,  111,  114-6,  120-1,  133-5, 142, 
164,  177,  216n,219,  227,247,254,266, 
268,  298,  301,  304,  306,  319,  327,  336, 
364,  377,  382,  388,  393,  398,  424-31, 
433,  436,438-9,  447,  452,  459,  461, 
463,  469,  472,  490,  529,  554-5,  607-9, 
654-655,  657,  658,  661,  662,  665-9, 
672-5,  685. 

, (a  nephew  of),  669. 

(a  brother-in-law  of),  364,  365. 

Tierra  Firme,  488. 

Timberleg  (Francis  le  Clerque),  267,  300, 
316. 

Timmerman,  Paulo,  24. 

Tirlogh,  Lenogh,  630. 

Toledo  (Guzman  de  Silva's  Canonry  in),  533. 

Archbishop  of  (Bartolome  Carranza), 

106,  106n,  108,  110. 

Tour  la,  Jaques,  348,  356,  357. 

Tournai,  609. 

Trade  with  Flanders  (see  Bruges  Conference) 
on). 

Transylvain,  The,  439. 

Treasurer  of  the  household  (see  Parry). 

Treasurer,  481,  483,  517. 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  481. 

Treasurer,  Lord,  see  Winchester. 

Tremaine,  125, 140. 

Tudor  Mary  (Queen  of  France),  227. 

Turkish  Ambassador  in  France,  440,  448 
449. 

Turner,  Dr.,  183,  184,  245,  246. 
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U. 

Uniformity  (Act  of),  38«,  585,  58C. 

Urbino,  Duke  of,  13. 

Ushant,  Cape,  671. 

Utreobt,  declaration  of  (1546),  15. 


V. 

Valdez,  Fernando,  see  Seville,  Archbishop. 
Valence,  Bishop  of  (Jean  de  Monluc),  138, 

lS8tt,  139-41,  148,  151-3,   155-8,   162, 

171-3,  175,245. 
Valenciennes  (surrender  of),  631. 
Valent,  Mariano,  241. 
Varennes,  230. 
Vargas  (Franciso  de),  95,  104,  159,  170,  267. 

,  letter  to,  258. 

Vaughan,  Cuthbert.  78,  7Sn,  260. 

Vazy  (massacre  of),  307. 

Velasco,  Dr.,  39,  42,  56. 

Velati,  Francisco,  24. 

Vendome  (bastard  of),  552. 

Dnke  de,   181,  203,  206,  212,  215, 

218-20,  226-7,  231. 

Duchess  of,  219,  425. 

Vergas  Qsee  Bergues). 
Vergeeio,  220. 

Viceroy  of  Ireland  (see  Sidney  and  Sussex). 
Vielleville  de,  68,  68»j,  255-7. 
Vigliers,  509. 

Villagarcia  (Friar  John  de),  39,  44. 
Villeroy,  645,  655-6. 
Vitoria,  612. 

Vulcob  (nephew  of  the  French  Ambassador), 
569k,  677. 


w. 

Waldeck,  Francis  of,  250. 
Waldegrave,  Sir  Edward,  208,  208n. 
Wallerthum  (a  German  mercenary  captain), 
8. 


Warwick,  Earl  of,  260-2,  265,  266,  299-300, 
313,  347,  386,  618. 

Washing  feet  of  the  poor  (ceremony  of),  419, 
425. 

Wentworth,  Lord,  33,  52. 

West  Indies,  652  (see  also  Hawkins). 

Westminster,  Dean  of.  Dr.  Bill,  18n,  18,  36n. 

Dean  of  (his  house),  623. 

Westmorland,  Earl  of,  8,  221,  596. 
Weston,  Dr.  (Dean  of  Arches),  630. 
Wharton,  Sir  Thomas,  208,  208n. 

White,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (see  Win- 
chester). 

Whitehead,  David,  36,  36n,  45n. 

Wilford,  William  (a  pirate),  61,  63,  79. 

Williams  (Lord)  of  Thame,  59n,  66. 

Wilson  (a  pirate),  486. 

Winchester,  Bishop  of  (White),  8,  45h,  46-8, 

50,  79n,  122. 

,  Bishop  of  (.vee  Home). 

Marquis  of  (Paulet)  6,  13,   17-8,  32, 

59,  263,  275,  354,  368,372,376,  591-2. 

Windsor,  464-5,  469,  470-1,  475,  523,  530, 
535,  544,  580,  634,  644-5,  661,  664,  667, 
672,  674-6,  679. 

,  Dean  of,  465. 

Lord,  578-9,596. 

Winter,  Vice-Admiral,  130,  481,  630,  633, 
651,  666-7,  671. 

470. 

Wintiuton,  Earl  of,  517. 

Wittemburg,  Duke  of,  87,  89. 

Wotton,  Dr.  (Dean  of  Canterbury  and  York), 
2n,  3,  3«,  13,  14,  21,  26,  36,  67,  79, 
139,  140,  147,  152,  157-8,  209,  246-7, 
299,  368,  417,  517. 

Wuit,  Dr.,  13. 

Wurtemburg,  Duke  of,  191,  458,  514,  647. 

Wyatt,  336. 


X. 

Ximenez,  a  Spanish  heretic,  684, 
Xquipens,  John,  126. 
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Y. 

Yaxley,  Francis,  180,  213,  450,  473,483,  485, 
489-90,497-9,506-9,  516-7,  523,  546, 
556-60. 

York,  Archbishop  of  (Young),  201,  204,  447, 
455,  553,  606. 

(^see  Heath). 

Deanery  of,  630. 


z. 

Zande,  de  Huberto,  24. 

Zapata,  Gaspar,  425,  434. 

Zealand,  259. 

Zigetch,  584. 

Zomer  Henrico,  24. 

Zweveghem,  Seigneur  de,  358,  359 . 
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CALENDARS  OF  STATE  PAPERS,  &c. 


[Imperial  8vo.,  cloth.    JPrice  15s.  each  Volume  or  Part.] 


As  far  back  as  the  year  1800,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
recommended  that  Indexes  and  Calendars  should  be  made  to  the  Public 
Records,  and  thirty-six  years  afterwards  another  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  reiterated  that  recommendation  in  more  forcible  words  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  incorporation  of  the  State  Paper  OflBoe  with  the  Public 
Eecord  Office  that  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

On  7  December  18S5,  he  .stated  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  that 
although  "  the  Becords,  State  Papers,  and  Documents  in  his  charge  con- 
"  stitute  the  mest  complete  and  perfect  series  of  their  kind  in  the  civilized 
"  world,"  and  although  "they  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  a  historical 
"  and  constitutional  point  of  view,  yet  they  are  comparatively  useless  to 
"  the  public,  from  the  want  of  proper  Calendars  and  Indexes." 

Their  Lordships  assented  to  the  necessity  of  having  Calendars  prepared 
and  printed,  and  empowered  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  Works  have  been  already  published  in  this  Series  : — 

^ALENDAEiUM  GrENEAiOGiCTJM ;  for  the  Eelgns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
K  Edited  hy  Chables  Robbbts,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 

2  Vols.  1865. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  value  for  elucidating  the  early  history  of  our 
nobihty.  and  lauded  gentry. 

Stllabus,  in  English,  oe  Rymeb's  Pcedeea.    By  Sir  Thomas  Duppus  Habdy, 
'      D.C.L.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records.     Vol.  I.— 1066-1377.     (Out  of 
print.)     Vol.  II.— 1377-1654.    Vol.  III.,  Appendix  and  Index.     1869- 
1885. 

Several  editions  of  the  Fcedera  have  been  published,  and  the  present 
Syllabus  was  undertaken  to  make  the  contents  of  them  more  generally 
known. 

Descbiptive  Catalogue  op  Ancient  Deeds,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.    Vol.  L    1890. 

Oalendab  op  the  Patent  Rolls  op  the  Reign  op  Ebwaed  III.,  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records.     Vol.  I.— 1327-1330.  .  1891. 

.  Oalendaii  op  the  Close  Rolls  op  the  Reign  op  Edwabd  II.    Vol.  I.    1309- 
/        1313. 
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Calendak  OP'  Letieks  and  Papees,  Fobeign  and  Domestic,  oj?  the  Beign  or 
Henry  VTII.,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office,  tte 
British  Museum,  and  elsewhere  in  England.  Edited  hy  J.  S.  Beewbk, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  King's  College,  London 
(Vols.  I.-LV.) ;  and  by  James  Gaiedneb,  an  Assistant  Eecord  Keeper 
(Vols.  V.-XIL).    1862-1892. 


J 


J 


Vol.1.— 1509-1514.        {Out      of 

print.) 
Vol.   II.    (in   two   Parts)— 1515- 

1518.     {Part  I.  out  of  print.) 
Vol.  HI.    (in  two   Parts)— 1519- 

1523. 
Vol.  IV. — Introduction. 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  1.— 1524-1526. 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  2.-1526-1528. 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  3.-1529-1530. 
Vol.  v.— 1531-1532. 
Vol.  VI.—     1533. 


J 


Calendab,  or  State  Papbes,  Domestic 
VI.,  Maet,  Elizabeth,  and  Jambs 
Office.     Edited  hy  Robeet  Lemon, 
Maey  Anne  Eveeett  GtBebn  (Vols 

Vol.1.—  1547-1580. 
Vol.  II.—  1581-1590. 
Vol.  ni.— 1591-1594. 
Vol.  IV.— 1595-1597. 
Vol.  v.—  159&-1601. 
Vol.  VI.—  1601-1633,    with 

Addenda,  1547-1565. 


Vol.  VII.—  1534. 
Vol.  VIII.— 1535,  to  July. 
Vol.  IX.—    1635,  Aug.  to  Dec. 
Vol.  X.—      1536,  Jan.  to  June. 
Vol.  XI.— 1536,  July  to  Dec. 
Vol.  XII.,  Part  1.-1537,  Jan.  to 

May. 
Vol.  XII.,  Part  2.— 1537,  June  to 

Dec. 
Vol.  XIII.,  Part  1.— 1538,  Jan.  to 

July. 

Seeies,  ob  the  Reigns  op  Edwaed 
I.,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
,  F.S.A.  (Vols.  I.  and  II.),  and  hy 
III.-XII.).     1856-1872. 

Vol.  VII.—  Addenda,  1566-1579. 
Vol.  VIII.— 1603-1610. 


Vol.  IX.—  1611-1618. 
Vol.  X.—  1619-1623. 
Vol.  XI.—    1623-1625,  with 

Addenda,  1603-1625. 
Vol.  XII.—  Addenda,  1580-1620. 

Calendae  oc  State  Papees,  Domestic  Seeies,  op  the  Reign  ob  Chaeies  I. 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  hy  John  Betjce,  F.S.A. 
(Vols.  I.-XIL);  hy  John  Bbuce,  F.S.A.,  and  Wixliam  Douglas 
Hamilton,  F.S.A.  (Vol.  XIII.);  and  hy  William  Douglas  Hamilton, 
F.S.A.  (Vols.  XIV.-XX.).    1858-1890. 


Vol.  I.— 
Vol.  II.— 
Vol.  HI.— 
Vol.  IV.— 
Vol.  v.— 
Vol.  VI.— 
Vol.  VII.- 
Vol.  VIII.- 
Vol.  IX.— 
Vol.  X. 


1625-1626. 

1627-1628. 

1628-1629. 

1629-1631. 

1631-1633. 

1633-1634. 
•  1634-1635. 
-1635. 

1635-1636. 

1636-1637. 


Vol.  XI.—    1637. 


Vol.  xn.— 

Vol.  XIII.— 
Vol.  XIV.— 
Vol.  XV.— 
Vol.  XVI.— 


1637-1638. 

1638-1639. 

1639. 

1639-1640. 

1640. 


Vol.  XVIL—  1640-1641. 
Vol.  XVIII.— 1641-1643. 
Vol.  XIX.—    1644. 
Vol.  XX.—      1644-1645. 
Vol.  XXI.—    1645-1647. 


Calendae  ob  State  Papebs,  Domestic  Series,  dueing  the  Commonwealth 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  bg  Mabi"  Anne  Eveeett 
Geeen.    1875-1885. 


v/ 


Vol.  VIII.— 1655. 
Vol.  IX.—  1655-1656. 
Vol.  X.—  1656-1667. 
Vol.  XI.—  1657-1658. 
Vol.  XII.—  1658-1659. 
Vol.  XIII.— 1659-1660. 


Vol.  I.—  1649-1650. 
Vol.  11.—  1650. 
Vol.  III.—  1651. 
Vol.  IV.—  1651-1652. 
Vol.  v.—  1652-1653. 
Vol.  VI.—  1653-1654. 
Vol.  VII.— 1654. 

Calendae  ob  State  Papees: — Committee  poe  the  Advance  op  Money, 
1642-1656.  Edited  by  Maby  Anne  Everett  Green.  Parts  I.-III., 
1888. 

Calendae  ob  State  Papees  : — Committee  bob  Compounding,  Ac,  1643- 
1660.  Edited  hy  Maby  Anne  Eveeett  Gbeen.  Parts  I.-IV.,  1889- 
1892. 
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Calendau  op  State  Papees,  Domestic  Seeies,  of  the  Reign  op  Ohaeles  II., 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  Maei  Anne 
EvEEETT  Geeen.    1860-1866. 


Vol.1.—  1660-1661. 
Vol.  II.—  1661-1662. 
Vol.  III.— 1663-1664. 
Vol.  IV.— 1664-1665. 


Vol.  v.—  1665-1666. 
Vol.  VI.—  1666-1667. 
Vol.  VII.— 1667. 


Calendae  or  Home  Oefice  Papees  oe  the  Reign  of  Geoege  III.,  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  Edited  hy  Joseph 
Redington,  an  Assistant  Record  Keeper,  1878-1879.  Vol.  III. 
Edited  hy  IIiohaed  Aethue  Robekts,  Barrister-at-Law.    1881. 

Vol.  I.— 1760  (25  Oct.)-1765.|  Vol.  III.— 1770-1772. 

Vol.  II.— 1766-1769.  | 

Calendae  of  Teeasuey  Papees,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Redington,  an  Assistant  Record  Keeper.  1868- 
1889. 


J 


v/ 


Vol.  I.-  1557-1696. 
Vol.  II.—  1697-1702. 
Vol.  Ill— 1702-1707. 


Vol.  IV.— 1708-1714. 
Vol.  v.—  1714-1719.. 
Vol.  VI.— 1720-1728. 


Calendae  oe  State  Papees  relating  to  Scotland,  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.    Edited  hy  Maekham  John  Thoepe.    1858. 

Vol.  I.,  the  Scottish  Series,  1609-1589. 

Vol.  II.,   the   Scottish   Series,   1589-1603 ;  an  Appendix  to  the 

Scottish  Series,  1543-1592 ;  and  the  State  Papers  relating  to 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Calendae  of  Documents  relating  to  Ieeland,  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London.  Edited  by  Henet  Savage  Sweetman,  B.A„  Barrister-at- 
Law  (Ireland) ;  continued  by  G-ustavus  Feederick  Handcock.  1875- 
1886. 


Vol.  I.—  1171-1251. 
Vol.  II.—  1252-1284. 
Vol.  III.— 1285-1292. 


Vol.  IV.— 1293-1301. 
Vol.  v.—  1302-1307. 


Calendae  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Ieeland,  of  the  Reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edwaed  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  Hans  Cladde  Hamilton,  P.S.A. 
1860-1890. 


Vol.1.—  1509-1573. 
Vol.  II.—  1574-1585. 
Vol.  III.— 1586-1588. 


Vol.  IV.- 
Vol.  V.- 


-1688-1592. 
1592-1696. 


y 


Calendae  of  State  Papees  relating  to  Ieeland,  of  the  Reign  op  James  I., 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  elsewhere.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Russell,  D.D.,  and  John  P.  Peendergast,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    1872-1880. 


Vol.  IV.— 1611-1614. 
Vol.  v.—  1615-1625. 


Vol.1.—  1603-1606. 
Vol.  II.—  1606-1608. 
Vol.  III.— 1608-1610. 

This  series  is  in  continuation  of  the  Irish  State  Papers  commencing 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  for  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  papers 
are  not  confined  to  those  in  the  Public  Becord  Office,  London. 

Calendae  of  the  Caeew  Papees,  preserved  in  the  Lanibeth  Library. 
Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewee,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
King's  College,  London  ;  and  William  Bullen.    1867-1873. 


Vol.  I.—    1515-1574.   {Out 

Vol.  IV.- 

-1601-1603. 

of  print.) 

Vol.    V.- 

-  Book  of  Howth 

Vol.  II.—  1575-1588. 

Miscellaneous. 

Vol.  III.— 1589-1600. 

,Vol.  VI.- 

-1603-1624. 

The  Carew  Papers  are  of  great  importance  to  all  students  of  Irish 
history. 


J 


Oalendak  op  State    Papers,   Colonial    Seeies.     Edited   hy   W.    Noel 
Sainsbuky,  an  Assistant  Eecord  Keeper.    1860-1892. 
Vol.  I. — America  and  West  Indies,  1574-1660. 
Vol.  II.— East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan,  1513-1616.  {Out  of  print.) 
Vol.  III.—  „  .,  „  1617-16-21. 

Vol.  IV.—  „  „  „  1622-1624. 

Vol  v.— America  and  West  Indies,  1661-1668. 
Vol.  VI.— East  Indies,  1625-1629. 
^    Vol.  VII.— America  and  West  Indies,  1669-1674. 
Vol.  VIII.— East  Indies  and  Persia,  1630-1634. 

These  volumes  deal  with  ColoBial  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
•  the  India  Office,  and  the  British  Museum. 

Calenbae  op  State  Papees,  Eokeign  Sebies,  op  the  Beign  opBdwaed  VI-. 
preserved  in  tlie  Pnblio  Eecord  Office.  1547-1553.  Edited  hy 
W.  B.  Tuknbull,  Barrister-at-Law,  &c.     1861. 

Calemdae  op  State  Papees,  Foeeign  Seeies,  op  the  eeign  op  Maey,  pre- 
served in  the  Pnblic  Record  Office.  1553-1558.  Edited  hy  W.  B 
TuKNBULL,  Barrister-at-Law,  &c.     1861. 

Calendae  op  State  Papeks,  Foeeign  Seeies,  of  the  eeign  op  Elizabeth, 
preserved  in  the  Public  Eecord  Office,  &c.  Edited  hy  the  Eev.  Joseph 
Stevenson,  M.A.  (Vols.  I.-VII.),  and  Allan  James  Ceosby,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law  (Vols.  VIII.-XI.).    1863-1880. 


Vol.1.—  1558-1559. 
Vol.  II.—  1559-1560. 
Vol.  III.— 1560-1561. 
Vol.  IV.—  1561-1562. 
Vol.  v.—  1562. 
Vol.  VI.— 1563. 


Vol.  VII.—  1564-1565. 
Vol.  VIIL— 1566-1568. 
Vol.  IX.—  1569-1571. 
Vol.  X.—  1572-1574. 
Vol.  XL—    1575-1577. 


Calendae  op  Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papees,  relating  to  the 
Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archives 
at  Simancas,  and  elsewhere.  Edited  hy  G.  A.  Beegeneoth,  (Vols.  I. 
and  11.)  1862-1868,  and  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  (Vols.  III.  to  VI.) 
1873-1890. 


Vol.  I.—  1485-1609. 
Vol.  II.— 1509-1525. 
Supplement    to  Vol.  I.   and 

Vol.  II. 
Vol.  III.,  Part  1.— 1525-1526. 
Vol.  III.,  Part  2.— 1527-1529. 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  1.— 1.529-1530. 


Vol.  IV.,  Part  2.-1531-1633. 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  2.-1531-1533. 

continued. 
Vol.  v.,  Part  1.—  1534-1635. 
Vol.  v..  Part  2.—  1636-1638. 
Vol.  VI.,  Part  1.—  1638-1542. 


Calendae  op  State  Papees  and  Manusceipis,  relating  to  English  Appaies, 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Venice,  &c.  Edited  hy  Eawdon  Beown. 
186'^1884,  and  by  Eawdon  Beown  and  the  Eight  Hon.  G.  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  1890. 


Vol.1.—  1202-1509. 
Vol.  II.—  1509-1519. 
Vol.  III.— 1520-1526. 
Vol.  IV.— 1527-15.33. 
Vol.  v.—   1634-1654. 


Vol.  VI.,  Part  I.—  1655-1656. 
Vol.  VI.,  Part  II.—  1566-1557. 
Vol.  VI.,  Part  III— 1557-1568. 
Vol.  VII.—  1558-1580. 


Eepoet  op  the  Deputy  Keeper  op  the  Eecoeds  and  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Beewek 
upon  the  Carte  and  Carew  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  and  Lambeth 
Libraries.     1864.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Eepoet  op  the  Deputy  Keepee  op  the  Records  upon  the  Documents  in  the 
Archives  and  Public  Libraries  of  Venice.     1866.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Principal  Classes  op  Documents  in  the  Public  Eecoed 
Oppice.    By  8.  K.  ScAEGiLL  BiED,  E.S.A.    1891.    Price  7s, 


Acts  op  the  Privy  Council  oj?  England,  New  Series.    Bdited  ly  John 
EocHE  Dasent,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     1890-92.     Price  10s.  each. 
Vol.  I.  —1542-1547.  I  Vol.  HI.— 1550-1552. 

Vol.  II.— 1547-1550.  i  Vol.  IV.  —1552-1554. 


1)1  the  Press. 

Desoeiptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.    Vol.11. 

Oalendae  of  the  Patent  Eolls  of  the  Keign  of  Bdwaed  I.  Vol.  I.  1281- 
1292. 

Oalendae  of  the  Patent  Eolls  op  the  Eeign  of  Edwaed  II.    Vol.  I. 
1307-1313. 

Oalendae  of  the  Patent  Rolls  of  the  Reign  of  Edwaed  III.  Vol,  II. 
1330-1334. 

Oalendae  of  the  Olose  Rolls  of  the  Eeign  of  Edwaed  II.  Vol.  II.  1313,  &o. 

Oalendae  of  Lettees  and  Papees,  Poeeign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Eeign  of 
Heney  VIII.,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  British 
Museum,  &c.  Edited  by  James  Gaikdnee,  an  Assistant  Record  Keeper. 
Vol.  XIII.     Part  2. 

Oalendae  of  State  Papees  : — Committee  toe  Compounding,  &c.  Edited  by 
Maey  Ann  Eveeett  Geebn.    Part  V. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Seeies,  of  the  Reign  of  Ohaeles  I., 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  William  Douglas 
Hamilton,  P.S.A.    Vol.  XXII.    1648-1649. 

Oalendae  of  State  Papees  relating  to  Ireland,  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth, 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.     Vol.  VI. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Seeies,  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  elsewhere.  Edited  by  W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  late  an 
Assistant  Record  Keeper.    Vol.  IX. 

Calendar  of  Lettees  and  State  Papees,  relating  to  English  Affairs, 
preserved  principally  in  the  Archives  of  Simanoas.  Edited  by 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  P.R.Hist.S.    Vol.  I.— Elizabeth. 

Calendar  of  Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers,  relating  to  the  nego- 
tiations between  England  and  Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archives  at 
Simancas,  and  elsewhere.  Edited  by  Don  Pascual  de  G-ayangos. 
Vol.  VI.,  Part  2. 

Calendar  op  State  Papers,  relating  to  English  Affairs,  preserved  in  the 
Archives  of  Venice,  &o.    Edited  by  Hoeatio  F.  Brown.    Vol.  VIII. 

Calendar  of  entries  in  the  Papal  Rbgistees,  illustrating  the  history  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Vol.  I.     1198-1304. 


Acts  of  the  Peivy  Council  of  England,  New  Series,  Vol.  V.    Edited  by 
John  Roche  Dasent,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 


In  Progress. 

Oalendae  of  Ancient  Correspondence,  Diplomatic  Documents,  and  the 
like,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Calendar  of  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem,  Henry  VII. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reign  of  Charlbs  II. 


PUBLIC    RECORD    OFFICE. 


LISTS  A.ND  INDEXES. 


The  object  of  these  publications  is  to  make  the  contents  of  the  Public 
Record  Office  more  easily  available.  In  conjunction  with  the  Calendars, 
they  will,  in  course  of  time,  form  a  catalogue  of  the  National  Archives,  as 
explained  in  the  Fifty-first  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records 
(page  10). 


No.  I.  Index  of  Ancient  Petitions  of  the  Chancery  and  th.e  Exchequer. 
9s.  6c?. 


In  the  Press. 

List  of  Declaeed  Accounts  of  tbe  Pipe  Office  and  the  Audit  Office. 

List    of   volumes  of  State  Papers  (Great  Britain    and  Ireland),  A.D. 
1547-1760. 

List  and  Index  of  Ministeks'  Accounts.    Part  I. 

List  and  Index  of  Court  Rolls. 

Index  of  Chancery  Proceedings,  Series  II.,  A.D.  15.58-1579. 

List  of  Plea  Rolls. 


In  Progress. 

Index  of  Early  Chancery  Proceedings. 


THE  CHRONICLES  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  GEEAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


[Royal  8vo.    Price  \0s.  each  Volume  or  Part.] 


On  26  July  1822,  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  stating  that  the  editions  of  the  works  of  our  ancient  historians 
were  inconvenient  and  defective ;  that  many  of  their  writings  still 
remained  in  manuscript,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  a  single  copy  only.  They 
added,  "that  an  uniform  and  convenient  edition  of  the  whole,  published 
"  under  His  Majesty's  royal  sanction,  would  be  an  undertaking  honour- 
"  able  to  His  Majesty's  reign,  and  conducive  to  the  advancement  of 
"  historical  and  constitutional  knowledge ;  that  the  House  therefore 
"  humbly  besought  His  Majesty,  that  He  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
"  give  such  directions  as  His  Majesty,  in  His  wisdom,  might  think  fit, 
"  for  the  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  ancient  historians 
"  of  this  realm." 

The  Master  of  the  EoUs,  being  very  desirous  that  effect  should  be  given 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Blouse  of  Commons,  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  in  1857  a  plan  for  the  publication  of  the  ancient  chronicles  and 
memorials  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  was  adopted  accordingly. 

Of  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  the  following  volumes  have  been 
published.  They  embrace  the  period  from  the  earliest  time  of  British 
history  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 


1.  The  Chronicle  of  Engiand,  by  John  Capgbave.      TEdited  hy  the  Kev. 

F.  0.  HiNGESTON,  M.A.    1858. 

Capgrave's  Chronicle  extends  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  1417,  As 
a  record  of  the  language  spoken  in  Norfolk  (being  written  in  English),  it  is  of  considerable 
value. 

2.  Chbonicon  Monastebii  de  Abingdon.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    Edited  hy  the 

Eev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Leighton  Buzzard.    1858. 

This  Chi'onicle  traces  the  history  of  the  monastery  from  its  foundation  by  King  Ina 
of  Wessex,  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  The  author  had  access  to  the  title  deeds  of  the 
house,  and  incorporates  into  his  history  various  charters  of  the  Saxon  kings,  of  great  im- 
portance as  illustrating  not  only  the  history  of  the  locality  but  that  of  the  kingdom, 

3.  Lives  op  Edwaed  the  Coni'essob.    I. — La  Estoire  de  Seint  Aedward  le 

Bei.  II. — Vita  Beati  Edvardi  Regis  et  Confessoris.  III. — ^Vita 
jjjduuardi  Eegis  qui  apud  Westmonasterium  requiescit.  Edited  hy 
Henby  Bichabds  Luaed,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     1858, 

The  first  is  a  poem  in  Norman  French,  probably  written  in  1245.  The  second  is  an 
anonymous  poem,  written  between  1440  and  1450,  which  is  mainly  valuable  as  a  specimen  of 
the  Latin  poetry  of  the  time.  The  third,  also  by  an  anonymous  author,  was  apparently 
written  between  1066  and  1074.  • 

4.  MoNiTMENTA  Fbanciscana.    Vol.  I. — Thomas  de  Ecoleston  de  Adveutu 

Fratmm  Minorum  in  Angliam.  Adse  de  Marisoo  BpistolEe.  Regis- 
trum  Fratrum  Mjnorum  Londonise.  Edited  hy  J.  S.  Beeweb,  M.A., 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  King's  College,  London.  Vol.  II. — 
De  Adventu  Minorum ;  re-edited,  with  additions.  Chronicle  of  the 
Grey  Friars.  The  ancient  English  version  of  the  Eule  of  St.  Francis. 
Abbreviatio  Statutorum,  1451,  &c.  Edited  hy  Eichabb  Howleit, 
Barrister-at-Law.    1858,  1882. 

The  first  volume  contains  original  materials  for  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
order  of  St.  Prancis  in  England,  the  letters  of  Adam  de  Marisoo,  and  other  papers.  The 
second  vohime  contains  materials  found  since  the  first  volume  was  published. 
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24.  Lettees  and  Papers  illusteative  of  the  Eeigns  of  Eichabd  III.  anb 
Heney  VII.  Yds.  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  James  Gaiednee.  1861- 
1863. 

The  principal  contents  of  the  volumes  are  some  diplomatic  Papers  of  Richard  III.  ; 
correspondence  between  Henry  VII.  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain;  documents 
relatingto  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk  j  ■  and  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  of 
James  17.  of  Scotland. 

25.  Lbitees  of  Bishop  Geossetesie.  Edited  hy  the  Eev.  Heney  Eichaeds 
Ltjabd,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    1861.       , 

The  letters  of  Robert  Grosseteste  range  in  date  from  about  1210  to  12S3,  and  relate  to 
various  matters  connected  not  only  with  the  political  history  of  England  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  but  with  its  ecclesiastical  condition.  They  refer  especially  to  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  of  which  Grosseteste  was  bishop. 

26.  Desceiptivb  Catalogue  of  Manuscbibis  eelatikg  to  the  Hisioky  of 
Geeat  Beitam  AUi)  Ieeland.  Vol.  I.  (in  Tvro  Parts) ;  Anterior  to  the 
Norman  Invasion.  Vol.  11. ;  1066-1200.  Vol.  III. ;  1200-1327.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Haeby,  D.C.L.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Eeoords. 
1862-1871. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  publish  notices  of  all  known  sources  of  British  history, 
both  printed  and  unprinted.  in  one  continued  sequence.  The  materials,  when  historical  (as 
distinguished  from  biographical) ,  are  arranged  under  the  year  in  which  the  latest  event  is 
recorded  in  the  chronicle  or  history,  and  not  under  the  period  in  which  its  author,  real  or 
supposed,  flourished.  Biographies  are  enumerated  under  the  year  in  which  the  person 
commemorated  died,  and  not  under  the  year  in  which  the  hfe  was  written.  A  brief 
analysis  of  each  work  has  been  added  when  deserving  it,  in  which  original  portions  are 
distinguished  from  mere  compilations.  A  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  of  each  piece 
'  has  been  added,  and  a  brief  notice  of  such  British  authors  as  have  written  on  historical 
subjects. 

27.  EOYAL    AND    OTHJIE   HiSTOEICAL    LEITEES   IlLUSTKATIVE   OP  THE   EeIGN   OF 

Heney  III.    Vol.  I.,  1216-1235.    Vol.  II.,  1236-1272.    Selected  and 
edited  by  the  Eev.  W.  W.  SHmiEY,  D.D.,  Begins  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
■  astioal  History,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     1862-1866. 

28.  Oheonica  Monasteeii  S.  Albani. — 1.  Thom^  Walsingham  Histoeia 
Anglicaua;  Vol.  I.,  1272-1381:  Vol.  II..  1381-1422.  2.  Willelmi 
Eishangee  Cheonica  et  Annales,  1259-1307.  3.  Johannis  be 
Teokelowe  et  Heneici  be  Blanefoede  Cheonica  et  AnnaIiEs,  1259-1296 ; 
1307-1324 ;  1392-1406.  4.  Gesta  Abbatum  Monasteeii  S.  Albani,  a 
Thoma  Walsingham,  eegnante  Eicardo  Secundo,  ejusdem  EccLESLai 
Pe.s;centoee,  compilata;  Vol.  I.,  793-1290:  Vol.  II.,  1290-1349: 
Vol.  III.,  1349-1411.  5.  JoHANNis  Amhndesham,  Monachi  Monasteeu 
S.  Albani,   ut  videtue,  Annales  ;    Vols.  I.   and  II.    6.  Eegistea 

QUOEUNDAM  AJbBATUM  MONASTEKH  S.  AlBANI,  QUI  SiECULO  XV"°  FLOHUEEE; 

Vol.1.,  Eegisteum  Abbati^  Johannis  Whethamstedb,  Abbatis  Monas- 
teeii Sancti  Albani,  iteeum  suscept^  ;  Eobeeto  Blakeney,  Oapellano, 

QUONBAM   ABSOEIPTUM:     Vol.    II.,     EeGISTEA    JoHANNIS   "WHETHAMSTEDB, 

Willblmi  Albon,  et  Willelmi  Walingpoede,  Abbatum  Monasteeii 
Sancti  Albani,   cum  Appenbice,   continbnte    quasdam  Bpistolas,  a 

JOHANNB     WhETHAMSTEBE     CoNSCBIPIAS.        7.     TPODIGMA     NeUSTEIjB     A 

Thoma  Walsingham,  quonbam  Monacho  Monasteeii  S.  Albani, 
coNscEiPTUM.  Edited  by  Heney  Thomas  Eiley,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
1863-1876. 

In  the  first  two  volumes  is  a  History  of  England,  from  the  death  of  Hem-y  III.  to  the 
death  of  Henry  V.,  by  Thomas  'Walsingham,  Precentor  of  St.  Albans. 

In  the  3rd  volume  is  a  Chronicle  of  Enghsh  History,  attributed  to  WiUiam  Eishanger, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. :  an  account  of  transactions  attending  the  award  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  John  Balliol,  1291-1292,  also  attributed  to  William  Rishanger, 
but  on  no  sufBcient  ground :  a  short  Chronicle  of  Enghsh  History,  1292  to  1300,"  by  an 
unknown  hand :  a  short  Chronicle  Willelmi  Rishanger  Gesta  Edwai-di  Primi,  Regis  Anglise, 
with  Annales  Regum  Anglise,  probably  by  the  same  hand:  and  fragments  of  three 
Chronicles  of  English  History,  1285  to  1807. 

In  the  4th  volume  is  a  Chronicle  of  Enghsh  History,  1269  to  1296 :  Annals  of  Edward  II., 
1307  to  1323  by  John  de  Trokelowe,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  and  a  continuation  of  Troke- 
lowe's  Annals,  1323, 1324,  by  Henjy  de  Blaneforde :  a  full  Chronicle  of  English  History.  1392 
to  1406  i  and  an  account  of  the  Benefactors  of  St.  Albans,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century. 

The  eth,  6th,  and  7th  volumes  contain  a  history  of  the  Abbofa  of  St.  lAlbans,  793  to 
1411,  mainly  compiled  by  Thomas  Walsingham :  with  a  Continuation. 

The  8th  and  9th  volumes,  in  continuation  of  the  Annals,  contain  a  Chronicle,  probably 
by  John  Amnndoshn.m,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans. 
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The  10th  and  11th  vohnues  relate  especially  to  the  acts  and  procoBdlngs  of  Abbots 
Whethamstede,  Albon,  and  Wallingford. 

The  12th  volume  contains  a  compendious  History  ot  England  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
and  of  Normandy  in  early  times,  also  by  Thomas  "Walsingham,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  V. 

29.  Chronicon  AsBATLaa  Eveshamensis,  Atjctoeibus  Dominico  Pbiobe 
Bteshami^  et  Thoma  de  Maelebekge  Abbate,  a  Fundationb  ad  Annum 
1213,  UNA  CUM  CoNTiNUATioNE  AD  Annum  1418.  UdUed  by  the  Rev. 
"W.  D.  Macray,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.     1863. 

The  Chronicle  of  Evesham  illusjirates  the  history  of  that  important  monastery  from 
about  690  to  1418.  Its  chief  feature  is  an  autobiography,  which  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  inner  daily  life  of  a  great  abbey.  Interspersed  are  many  notices  of  general,  personal, 
and  local  history. 

30.  ElCAEDI    DE    ClBENCESTBIA      Sl'ECULUM     HiSTOEIALE     DE     GeSTIS     ReGUM 

Anglic.  Vol.  I.,  447-871.  Yol.  II.,  872-1066.  Edited  by  John  E.  B. 
Mayok,  M.A.,  Tellow  of  8t.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    1863-1869. 

Richard  of  Cirencester's  history,  in  four  books,  extends  from  447  to  1066.  It  gives 
many  charters  in  favour  of  "Westmmster  Abbey,  and  a  very  full  account  of  the  lives  and 
miracles  of  the  saints,  especially  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  reign  occupies  the  fourth 
book.  A  treatise  on  the  Coronation,  by  "William  of  Sudbuiy,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  fills 
book  ii.  c,  3. 

31.  Teab,  Books  oe  the  Reign  oe  Edward  the  Fiest.    Years  20-21,  21-22, 

30-31,  32-33,  and  33-35  Edw.  I;  and  11-12  Edvr.  III.  Edited  and 
translated  by  Alered  John  Horwood,  Barrister-at-Law.  Tears  12-13, 
13-14,  14,  14-15,  and  15,  Edward  III.  Edited  and  tromslated  by  Luke 
Owen  Pike,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    1863-1891. 

The  "Year  Books"  are  the  earliest  of  our  Law  Reports.  They  contain  matter  not 
only  of  practical  utility  to  lawyers  in  the  present  day,  but  also  illustrative  of  almost  every 
branch  of  history,  while  for  certain  philological  purposes  they  hold  a  position  absolutely 
unique. 

32.  Nareatitbs  or  the  Expulsion  oe  the  English  prom  Normandy,  1449- 
1450. — Robertas  Blondelli  de  Reductione  Normanniae  :  Le  Recouvre- 
ment  de  Normendie,  par  Berry,  H^rault  dn  Roy:  Conferences  between 
the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  England.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevenson,  M.A.    1863. 

33.  HisTORiA  ET  Cariularium  Monasierii  S.  Petri  GLOucEsiRiiB.  Vols.  I., 
.  II.,  and  III.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Hart,  E.S.A.,  Membre  correspondant  de 
la  Soci^te  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie.     1863-1867. 

34.  AiEXANDRi  Neokam  DE  Naturis  Reeum  libri  duo  ;  with  Neckam's 
Poem,  De  Laudibus  DivinjE  Sapienti^.  Edited  by  Thomas  Weight, 
M.A.    1863. 

In  the  Be  Naturis  Meruni  are  to  be  found  what  may  be  called  the  rudiments 
of  many  sciences  mixed  up  with  much  error  and  ignorance.  Neckam  had  his  own  views  in 
morals,  and  in  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  them,  as  well  as  of  his  other  opinions,  he  throws  much 
light  upon  the  manners,  customs,  and  general  tone  of  thought  prevalent  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

35.  Leeohdoms,  WoRTcnNNiNG,  and  SiARCRAEi  OE  Early  ENGLAND  ;  being  a 
Collection  of  Documents  illustrating  the  History  of  Science  in  this 
Country  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Vols.  1.,  II.,  and  III.  Col- 
lected and  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A.    1864-1866. 

36.  Annales  Monastici.  Vol.  I. : — Annales  de  Margan,  1066-1232 ; 
Annales  de  Theokesberia,  1066-1263 ;  Annales  de  Burton,  1004-1263. 
Vol.  II. : — Annales  Monasterii  de  Wintonia,  519-1277 ;  Annales 
Monasteril  de  "Waverleia,  1-1291.  Vol.  III. : — Annales  Prioratus  de 
Dunstaplia,  1-1297.  Annales  Monasterii  de  Bermundeseia,  1042- 
1432.  Vol.IV.:— Annales  Monasterii  deOseneia,  1016-1347;  Chronicon 
vulgo  dictum  Chronicon  Thom»  Wylies,  1066-1289 ;  Annales  Prioratus 
de  Wigornia,  1-1377.  Vol.  V.  :— Index  and  Glossary.  Edited  by 
Henry  Richards  Luard,  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Eegistrary  of  the  University,  Cambridge.     1864-1869. 

The  present  collection  embraces  chronicles  compiled  in  religious  hoiises  in  England 
dvtring  the  thirteenth  century.  These  distinct  works  are  ten  in  number.  The  extreme 
period  which  they  embrace  ranges  from  the  year  1  to  1462. 
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37.  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis  Episcopi  Lincolkijjnsis.    Edited  by  the  Eev. 

James  F.  Dimook,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barnburgh,  Yorkshire.     1864. 

This  work  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a  biography  of  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic  but  as  the 
work  of  a  man,  who,  from  personal  knowledge,  gives  notices  of  passing  events,  as  wdll  as  of 
individuals  who  were  then  taking  active  part  in  public  affairs. 

38.  Oheonicles  and  Memoeials  oe  the  Reign  oe  Richakd  the  Fihst. 
Vol.  I. : — Itinekaeium  Pebegeinobum  et  GrESTA  Regis  Ricaedi.  Vol. 
II. : — EpistoljE  Cantttaeienses  ;  the  Letters  of  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury;  1187  to  1199.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Navestock,  Essex,  and  Lambeth 
Librarian.     1864-1865. 

The  authorship  of  the  Chronicle  in  Vol.  I.,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Geoffrey  Vinesauf,  is 
now  more  correctly  ascribed  to  Jiichard,  Canon  of  thi^  Holy  Trinity  of  London. 

In  letters  in  Vol.  II.,  written  between  1187  and  1109,  had  their  origin  in  a  dispute  which 
arose  from  the  attempts  of  Baldwin  and  Hubei-t,  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  to  found  a 
college  of  secular  canons,  a  project  which  gave  great  umbnige  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury. 

39.  Recueil  DBS  Ceoniques  et  anchiennes  Isiories  de  la  GtEant  Beetaigne 
A  PEESENT  NOMME  Engletbeee,  par  Jehan  DE  Wauein.  Vol.  I.  Albina 
to  688.  Vol.  II.,  1399-1422.  Vol.  III.,  1422-1431.  Edited  by  William 
Haedy,E.S.A.  1864-1879.  Vol.  IV.,  1431-1447.  Vol.  V.,  1447-1471. 
Edited  by  Sir  "William  Haedy,  F.S.A.,  and  Edwaed  L.  C.  P.  Haedy, 
F.S.A.    1884-1891. 

40.  A  Collection  op  the  Chronicles  and  ancient  Histories  oe  Great 
Beitain,  now  called  England,  by  John  de  Wauein.  Vol.  I.,  Albina 
to  668.  Vol.  II.,  1399-1422.  Vol.  III.,  1422-1431.  (Translations  of 
the  preceding  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.)  Edited  and  translated  by  Sir 
William  Hardy,  F.S.A.,  and  Edtaed  L.  C.  P.  Haedy,  F.S.A.  1864- 
1891. 

41.  PoLYCHEONicoN  Ranulphi  Higden,  with"  Trevisa's  Translation.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  Edited  by  Churchill  Babington,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  III.-IX.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Vicar  of  St. 
Edward's,  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine's  College,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.     1866-1886. 

This  chronicle  begins  with  the  creation,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  reig^  of 
Edward  HI.  It  enables  iis  to  form  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  knowledge  of  history  and 
geography  which  well-informed  readers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  possessed, 
for  it  was  then  the  standard  work  on  general  history. 

The  two  English  translations,  which  are  printed  with  the  original  Latin,  afford  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  the  gradual  change  of  our  language,  for  one  was  made  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  other  in  the  fifteenth. 

42.  Le  Liveeb  db  Reis  db  Britianie  e  Le  Livere  de  Reis  de  Engleteee. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Glovee,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Brading,  Isle  of 

Wight,  formerly  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     1865. 

These  two  treaties  are  valuable  as  careful  abstracts  of  previous  historians.  Some 
various  readings  are  given  which  are  interesting  to  the  philologist  as  instances  of  semi- 
Saxonised  French. 

43.  Cheonica  Monasterii  de  Melsa  ab  anno  1150  itsque  ad  annum  1406. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.      Edited  by  Edward  Augustus  Bond,  Assistant 

Keeper  of  Manuscripts,  and  Egerton   Librarian,  British   Museum. 

1866-1868. 

The  Abbey  of  Meaux  was  a  Cistercian  house,  and  the  work  of  its  abbot  is  a  faithful  and 
often  minute  record  of  the  establishment  of  a  religious  community,  of  its  progress  in  form- 
ing an  ample  revenue,  of  its  struggles  to  maintain  its  acctuisitions,  and  of  its  relations  to 
the  governing  institutions  of  the  country. 

44.  MatthjE  Pakisiensis  Histoeia  AngloeUm,  sivb,  ut  vulgo  dicitue,  His- 
TOEiA  Minor.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  1067-1253.  Edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  Madden,  K.H.,  Keeper  of  the  Manuscript  Department 
of  British  Museum.     1866-1869. 

45.  Liber  Monasterii  de  Hyda  :  a  Chronicle  and  Chaetulaey  oe  Hyde 
Abbey,  Winchestee,  455-1023.    Edited  by  Edward  Bdwaeds.    1866. 

The  "  Book  of  Hyde  "  is  a  compilation  from  much  earlier  sources  which  are  usually 
indicated  wifh  considerable  care   and  precision.     In  many  cases,   however,  the    Hyde 
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Chronicler  appears  to  correct,  to  qualify,  or  to  amplify  the  statements,  which,  in  substance, 
he  adopts. 

There  is  to  be  found,  in  the  "  Book  of  Hyde,"  much  information  relating  to  the  reign  of 
Kinj:;  Alfred  which  is  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  The  volume  contains  some  curious 
specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  mediieval  English. 

46.  CiiEONicoN  ScoTOKUM :  A  Chkonicle  OP  Ieisii  Affaies,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1135 ;  and  Supplement,  containing  the  Events  from  1141  to 
1150.  Hdited,  with  Translation,  by  William  Maunsbll  Hennesst, 
M.R.I.  A.    1866. 

47.  The  Ohkonicle  of  Pieeke  de  Langtoft,  in  Febnoh  Veese,  feom  the 
EAELIEST  Peeiod  TO  THE  Death  OF  Bdwaed  I.  Yols.  I.  and  II.  Uditecl 
by  Thomas  Weioht,  M.A.    1866-1868. 

It  is  probable  that  Pierre  de  Langtoft  was  a  canon  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  This 
chronicle  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  in  the  first,  is  an  abridgment  of  Geoffrey,  of  Mon- 
mouth's "  Historia  Britonum  ;  "  in  the  second,  a  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
kings,  to  the  death  of  Henry  III. ;  in  the  third,  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  The 
language  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  French  of  Yorkshire. 

48.  The  Wae  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  G-aill,  or  The  Invasions  of 
Ieeland  by  the  Danes  and  othee  Noesemen.  Edited,  with  a  Trans- 
lation, by  the  Eev.  James  Henthoen  Todd,  D.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Universitv  of 
Dublin.     1867. 

The  work  in  its  present  form,  in  the  editor's  opinion,  is  a  comparatively  modeni  version 
of  an  ancient  original.    The  story  is  told  after  the  manner  of  the  Scandinavian  Sagas. 

49.  Gesta  Regis  Heneici  Secundi  Benedicti  Abbatis.  Oheonicle  of  the 
Retgns  of  Henet  II.  and  Richard  I.,  1169-1192,  known  under  the 
name  of  Benedict  op  Peteebokough.  Vols,  I.  and  II.  Edited  .by  the 
Rev.  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
Oxford,  and  Lambeth  Librarian.     1867. 

50.  MUNIMENTA   ACADEMICA,    OE,    DOCUMENTS    ILLUSTRATIVE    OP     ACADEMICAL 

Life  and  Studies  at  Oxfobd  (in  Two  Parts).  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Hbney  Anstey,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Wendron,  Cornwall,  and  lately 
Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.     1868. 

51.  Cheonica  Magistei  Rogeei  de  Houedene.     Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 

History,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     1868-1871. 

The  earher  portion,  extending  from  732  to  114S,  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  a  compilation 
made  in  Northumbria  about  1161,  to  which  Hoveden  added  little.  From  1148  to  1169— a 
very  valuable  poi-tion  of  this  work — the  matter  is  derived  from  another  source,  to  which 
Hoveden  appears  to  have  supplied  little.  From  1170  to  1192  is  the  portion  which  corre- 
sponds to  some  extent  with  the  Chronicle  known  under  the  name  of  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough (see  No.  49).    From  1192  to  3201  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  Hoveden's  work. 

62.  Willelmi  Malmesbikiensis  Monachi  de  Gesiis  PontipiCum  Angloeum 
LiBBi  Quinque.  Edited  by  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  of  the  Department 
of  Manuscripts,  British  Museum.     1870. 

63.  HisTOEio  AND  Municipal  Documents  op  Ireland,  peom  the  Archives 
OF  THE  City  of  Dublin,  &c.  1172-1320.  Edited  hy  John  T.  Gilbeet, 
F.S.  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland.     1870. 

54.  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ci.  A  Chronicle  of  Ieish  Affairs,  feom  1041  to 
1590.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Edited,  with  a  Translation,  by  William 
Maunsell  Hennessy,  M.E.I. a.    1871. 

55.  Monumenta  Juridica.  The  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
Appendices,  Vols.  I.-IV.  Edited  by  Sir  Travees  Twiss,  Q.O.,  D.O.L. 
1871-1876. 

This  book  contains  the  ancient  ordinances  and  laws  relating  to  the  navy. 

56.  Memorials  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI. : — Official  Coeeespondence  op 
Thomas  Bekynton,  Seceetaey  to  Henry  VI.,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  George  Williams,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Ring- 
wood,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  and  11. 
J872. 
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67.  Mattiusi  Parisiensis,  Monachi  Sancii  Albani,  Chkonica  Majoka. 
Vol.  I.  The  Creation  to  A.D.  1066.  Vol.  II.  A.D.  1067  to  A.D.  1216. 
Vol.  III.  A.D.  1216  to  A.D.  1239.  Vol.  IV.  A.D.  1240  to  A.D.  1247. 
Vol.  V.  A.D.  1248  to  A.D.  1269.  Vol.  VI.  Additamenta.  Vol.  VII. 
Index.  Edited  hy  the  Eev.  Henet  Richaeds  Luaed,  D.D.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Eegistrary  of  the  TJniTersity,  and  Vicar  of  Great  St. 
Mary's,  Cambridge.     1872-1884. 

58.  Memoeiale  Feateis  Walteei  de  Covbnteia. — The  Histoeical  Collec- 
tions OF  Waltee  oe  Coventey.      Vols.  I.  and  II.     Edited  hy  the  Eev. 
William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Eegius  Professor  of  Modem   History,  and 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     1872-1873. 
The  part  relating  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  the  most  valuable, 

69.  The  Anglo-Latin  Satirical  Poets  and  Epigeammatists  oe  the  Twelfth 
Centtjey.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Collected  and  edited  by  Thomas  Weight, 
M.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France 
(Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres).     1872. 

60.  Mateeials  poe  a  Histoet  oe  the  Reign  op  Heney  VII.,  peom  original 
Documents  peeseevbd  in  the  Public  Record  Opeice.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Edited  hy  the  Eev.  William  Campbell,  M.A.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools.     1873-1877. 

61.  Historical  Papers  and  Letters  peom  the  NoETHERN  Eegisters.  Edited 
by  the  Eev.  James  Raine,  M.A.,  Canon  of  York,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Surtees  Society.     1873. 

62.  Eegistrhm  Palatinhm  Dunelmense.     The  Eegister  op  Eichaed  ee 

Kellawe,  Lord  Palatine  and  Bishop  op  Durham  ;  1311-1316.  Vols. 
I.-IV.  Edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Duppus  Haedy,  D.O.L.,  Depntv  Keeper 
oftheEecords.     1873-1878. 

63.  Memorials  op  Saint  Dunstan,  Aechbishop  op  Canieebuey.  Edited  by 
the  Eev.  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Eegius  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     1874. 

64.  Cheonicon  Angllb,  ab  Anno  Domini  1328  usque  ad  Annum  1388, 
AucTORB  MoNACHO  QUODAM  Sancti  Albani.  Edited  by  Edward  Maunde 
Thompson,  Barrister-at-Law,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum.     1874. 

65.  Thomas  Saga  Eekibyskups.  A  Lipe  op  Archbishop  Thomas  Beckei, 
in  Icelandic.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Edited,  with  English  Translation, 
Notes,  and  Glossa/ry  by  M.  BirIkr  MagntJsson,  M.A.,  Sub-Librarian  of 
the  University  Library,  Cambridge.     1876-1884. 

66.  Eadulphi  de  Ooggeshall  Cheonicon  Anglicanum.    Edited  hy  the  Eev. 

Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A.    1876. 

67.  Materials  por  the  History  of  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  op  Cantee- 
BUTiY.  Vols.  I.-VI.  Edited  hy  the  Eev.  James  Ceaigie  Eobeetson, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  1876-1883.  Vol.  VII.  Editedby  Josisn 
Beigstocke  Sheppaed,  LL.D.    1886. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  life  of  that  celebrated  man,  and  the  miracles  after  his 
death,  by  WiUiam,  a  monk  ol  Canterbury.  The  second,  the  life  by  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough ;  John  of  Salisbury  ;  Alan  of  Tewkesbury ;  and  Edward  Grim.  The  third,  the  life 
by  William  Pitzstephen ;  and  Herbert  of  Bosham.  The  fourth,  anonymous  lives,  Quadri- 
logus.  Ice.    The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the  Bpistles,  and  known  letters. 

68.  Eadulpi  de  Diceto  Decani  Lundoniensis  Opeea  Histoeica.  The 
Histoeical  Woeks  op  Mastee  Ealph  de  Diceto,  Dean  of  London. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Eegius 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
1876. 

The  abbreviationes  Chronicorum  extend  to  1147  and  the  Tmauiiics  Historiaium  to 
1201. 
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69.  EOLL   OF   THE    PkOCEEDINGS    OV    THE   KlNft's    OOUNCIL    IN    IllELAND,  lOli  A 

POKIION   OF  THE    16tU   YeAK    OF    THE    ReIGN    OF    ElOHAKD  II.      1392-93. 

Edited  6?/ the  Rev.  James  Graves,  A.B.    1877. 

70.  Hensioi  de  Beacton  de  Legibus  et  Oonsuetudinibtjs  Asgum  Libei 

QuiNQUB  IN  Vaeios  Tbactatos  Distinoti.  Vols.  I.-IV.  Edited  lij  Sib 
Teaveks  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.O.L.    1878-1883. 

71.  The  Histoeians  of  the  Ohuech  of  Yoek,  and  its  Aechbishops.      Vols. 

I.  and  II.  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  M.A.,  Canon  of  York, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Surtees  Society.     1879-1886. 

72.  Registehm  Malmesbueiense.  The  Regisiee  of  Malmesbuey  Abbey  ; 
Peeseeved  in  the  Public  Recokb  Office.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  Edited  hy 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Beewek,  M.A.,  Preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  Rector  of 
Toppesfield ;  and  Chaeles  Teice  Maetin,  B.A.     1879-1880. 

73.  HisTOEicAL  Works  of  Geevase  of  Canteebuey.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    Edited 

hy  the  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.D.  ;  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's, 
London ;  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  and  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford;  &o.     1879,  1880. 

74.  Heneici  Aeghidiaooni  Uuntendunensis  Hisioeia  Angloeum.  .      The 

History  of  the  English,  by  Heney,  Aechdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  from 
A.D.  55  to  A.D.  1154,  in  Eight  Books.  Edited  hy  Thomas  Aenold,  M.A. 
1879. 

75.  The  Histoeical  Woeks  of  Symeon  op  Dueham.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Edited  hy  Thomas  Aenold,  M.A.    1882-1886. 

76.  Cheonicle  of  the  Reigns  of  Edtvaed  I.  and  Edward  II.     Vols.  I.  and 

II.  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of 
St.  Paul's,  London;  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History,  and  Pellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  &c.     1882, 1883. 

The  first  volume  of  these  Chronicles  contains  the  Annales  Londonienses  and  the 
Annates  Paulini:  the  second  I. — Commendatio  Lamentabilis  in  Transitu  inagni  Regis 
JSdwardi.  II. —  Gesta  Edwardi  de  Carnarvan  Aueiore  Canonico  Bridlingtoniensi. 
III. — Monachi  cujusdam  Malmesberiensis  Vita  Edwardi  II.  IV. —  Vita  et  Mors 
Edwardi  II.,  conscripta  a  Thoma  de  la  Moore. 

77.  Registkum  Episiolas,um    Praieis    Johannis  Peckham,  Aechiepiscopi 

Oantuariensis.  Vols.  I.-III.  JBdifecZ  6j/ Chaeles  Trice  Martin,  B.A. , 
F.S.A.,  1882-1886. 

78.  Register  of  S.  Osmond.     Edited  hy  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rich  Jones,  M.A., 

P.S.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  Vicar  of  Bradford-on-Avon.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.     1883,  1884. 

This  Register  derives  its  name  from  containing  the  statutes,  rules,  and  orders  made  or 
compiled  by  S.  Osmund,  to  be  observed  in  the  Cathedral  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

79.  Chartulahy  of  the  Abbey  of  Ramsey.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Edited  hy 
William  Heney  Haet,  P.S.A..  and  the  Rev.  Ponsonby  Anneslet 
Lyons.    1884,  1886. 

80.  Chaetularies  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  with  the  Register  of  its 

house  at  Dunbrody,  County  of  Wexford,  and  Annals  of  Ireland, 
1162-1370.  Edited  hy  John  Thomas  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.     1884,  1885. 

81.  Eadmeei  Histoeia  Novoeum  in  Anglia,  et  ofuscula  duo  de  Vita  Sancti 
Anselmi  et  quibusdam  Mieaculis  ejus.  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  Martin 
Rule,  M.A.    1884. 

82.  Cheonicles  of  the  Reigns  of  Stephen,  Heney  II.,  and  Richabd.  I. 
Vols.  I.-IV.  Edited  hy  Richaed  Howlett,  Barrister-at-Law.  1884- 
1890. 

Vol.  I.  contains  Books  I.-IV.  of  the  Ilisioria  Serum  Anglicarum  of  'William  of  New 
burgh.  Vol.  II.  contains  Book  V.'of  that  work,  the  continuation  of  the  same  to  A.D.  1398 
and  the  Draco  Normannicits  of  Etienne  de  Rouen. 

U    74037.  b 
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Vol.  III.  contains  the  Gesto  Stephani  Regis,  the  Ohronicle  of  Eichard  of  Hexham,  the 
Belatiode  Standardo  of  St.  Aelred  of  Eievaulr,  the  poem  of  Jordan ,  Fantosme,  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes. 

Vol.  IV.  contains  the  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Torigni. 

83.  Ohkoniclb  of  the  Abbey  or  Bamset.  Edited  ly  the  Rev.  William 
Dunn  Maceay,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Eector  of  Ducklington,  Oson.    1886. 

84.  Ohkonica  Eogeei  de  Wendovek,  sive  Flokes  Historiarum.  Vols.  I.- 
ni.  Udited  hy  Heney  Gay  Hewlett,  Keeper  of  the  Eecords  of  the 
Land  Eevenue.     1886-1889.' 

This  edition  gives  that  portion  only  of  Roger  of  Wendover's  Chronicle  -which  can  be 
accounted  an  original  authority. 

85.  The  Letter  Books  of  the  Monastery  op  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
Edited  hy  Joseph  Brigstooke  Sheppard,  LL.D.  Vols.  I.-ILE.,  1887- 
1889. 

The  Letters  printed  in  these  volumes  were  chieHy  written  between  the  years  1206  and 
13.33. 

86.  The  Metrical  Chronicle  op  Eobert  op  Gloucester.  Edited  hy 
William  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Parts  I.  and  II.,  1887. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  this  Chronicle  is  placed  about  the  year  1300.  The 
writer  appears  to  have  been  an  eye  witness  of  many  events  which  he  describes.  The 
language  m  which  it  is  -written  was  the  dialect  of  Gloucestershire  at  that  time. 

87.  Chronicle    op    Eobert    op   Brunne.     Edited    hy   Frederick    James 

Furnivall,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Parts  I.  and  II.     1887. 

Robert  of  Brunne,  or  Bourne,  co.  Lincoln,  was  a  member  of  the  Gilbertine  Order 
established  at  Sempringham.  His  Chronicle  is  described  by  its  editor  as  a  work  of  fiction,  a 
contribution  not  to  English  history,  but  to  the  history  of  Enghsh. 

88.  Icelandic  Sagas  and  other  Historical  Documents  relating  to  the 
Settlements  and  Descents  of  the  Northmen  on  the  British  Isles. 
Vol.  I.  Orkneyinga  Saga,  and  Magnus  Saga.  Vol.  II.  Hakonar 
Saga,  and  Magnus  Saga.  Edited  hy  Gudbrand  Vigpusson,  M.A. 
1887. 

89.  The  Tripartite  Lipe  op  St.  Patrick,  with  other  documents  relating 
to  that  Saint.  Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford  ;  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.     Parts  I.  and  II.     1887. 

90.  Willblmi  Monachi  Malmesbiriensis  db  Regum  Gbstis  Anglorum 
LiBRi  V. ;  ET  Historic  Notell^,  libri  III.  Edited  hy  William 
SiuBBS,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oxford.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    1887-1889. 

91.  Lestorie  DBS  Bngles  solum  Gbpprei  Gaimar.  Edited  hy  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Duppus  Hardy,  D.C.L.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records; 
continued  amd  translated  hy  Charles  Trice  Martin,  B,A.,  F.S.A. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    1888-1889. 

92.  Chronicle  op  Henry  Knighton,  Canon  of  Leicester.  Edited  hy  the 
Re-v.  Joseph  Eawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Vol.  I.    1889. 

93.  Chronicle  op  Adam  Mueimdth,  with  the  Chronicle  op  Robert  op 
Avejbury.  Edited  hy  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  British  Museum.     1889. 

94.  Chartulary  op  the  Abbey  op  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Dublin. 
Edited  by  John  Thomas  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  M.I.E.A.    1889. 

95'  Flores  Historiarum.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  H.  E.  Luard,  D.D.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College  and  Eegistrary  of  the  University,  Cambridge. 
Vol.  I.  The  creation  to  a.d.  1066.  Vol.  II.  a.d.  1067-1264.  Vol.  III. 
A.D.  1265-1326.    1890. 
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96.  Memoeials  op  St.  Edmund's  Abbey.  Udited  hy  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  University  of  Ireland.    Vol.  I.    1890. 

97.  Ohabteks  and  Documents,  illustkating-  the  Histoey  oe  the  Oathedeal 
AND  City  oe  Saeum,  1100-1300 ;  forming  an  Appendix  to  the  Eegister 
of  S.  Osmund.  Selected  hy  the  late  Eev.  W.  H.  Eich  Jones,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  and  edited  hy  tho  Eev.  W.  D.  Maceay,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  Eector 
of  Ducklington.    1891. 


In  the  Press. 

Icelandic  Sagas,  and  other  Histoeical  Documents  relating  to  the  Settle- 
ments and  Descents  of  the  Northmen  on  the  Britiah  Isles.  Vols. 
III. — IV.     Translated  hy  Sir  Geoege  Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L. 

Ohaetulaey  op  the  Abbey  op  Eamsey.    Vol.  III. 

Eanulp  be  Glanvill  ;  Tkactatus  de  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  AnglijE, 
&o.     Edited  and  translated  hy  Sir  Teavers  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.O.L. 

Teae  Books  op  the  Eeign  op  Bdwaed  III.  Edited  and  translated  hy  Luke 
Owen  Pike,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Cheonicle  op  Hbney  Knighton,  Canon  of  Leicester,  to  the  death  of 
EicHAB,D  II.  Edited  hy  the  Eev.  Joseph  Eawson  Lumby,  D.D. 
Vol.  II. 

Memorials  op  St.  Edmund's  Abbey.  Edited  hy  Thomas  Aenold,  M.A. 
Vol.  II. 

The  Eed  Book  op  the  Exchequee.  Edited  by  Hubert  Hall,  F.S.A.,  of 
the  Public  Eecord  Office.    Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III-. 

The  Historians  op  the  Chuech  op  York,  and  its  Archbishops,  Vol.  III. 
Edited  hy  the  Eev.  James  Eaine,-M.A.,  Canon  of  York,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Surtees  Society. 

Parliamentary  Petitions,  &c.,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Edited  hy 
E.  W.  Maitland,  M.A. 


In  Progress. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  op  Manuscripts  relating  to  the  History  op  Great 
Beitain  and  Ireland.  Vol.  IV. ;  1327,  &c.  Edited  hy  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Duppus  Hardy,  D.O.L.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Eecords, 
and  C.  Trice  Martin,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  RECORD  COMMISSIONERS,  kc 

[In  boards  or  cloth.    Volumes  not  mentioned  in  this  list  are  out  of  print.] 


RoTuiORUM  Originalium  in  CnEiA  ScACOARii  Abbreviatio.  Hen.  III. — 
Edw.  III.  Edited  by  Henry  Playford.  2  Vols,  folio  (1805-1810). 
12s.  6d.  each. 

LiBRORUM  Manusoriptorum  BiBLioTHEOiE  Harleian^  Catalogus.  Yol.  4. 
Edited  by  the  Eev.  T.  Hartwell  Hokne.     Folio  (1812),  18s. 

Abbreviatio  Placitorum.  Richard  I. — Edward  II.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Rose  and  W.  Illingworth.     1  Vol.  folio  (1811),  18s. 

LiBRi  Censuams  vooati  Domesday-Book,  Indices.  Edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
Folio  (1816),  (Domesday-Book,  Vol.  3).     21s. 

Libri  Censualis  vocati  Domesday-Book,  Additamenta  ex  Codic.  Aniiquiss. 
Edited  by  Sir  Henky  Ellis.     Folio  (1816),  (Domesday-Book,  Vol.  4).     21s. 

Statutes  of  the  Realm.  Edited  by  Sir  T.  E.  Tomlins,  John  Raithbt,  John 
Caley  and  Wivi.  Elliott.  Vols.  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  folio  (1819-1828). 
31s.  6d.  each;  Indices,  30s.  each. 

Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  Auctoritate  Regia  institutus.  Edited  by 
John  Caley,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.  Vols.  5  to  6,  folio  (1825- 
1834).     25s.  each.     The  Introduction,  separately,  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

RoTULi  ScOTiiB  in  Turri  Londinensi  et  in  Domo  Capitular!  Westmonasteriens 
AssERVATi.  19  Edw.  I. — Hen.  VIII.  Edited  by  D.  Macpherson,  J.  Caley, 
W.  Illingworth,  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne.     Vol.  2,  folio  n818).     21s. 

FcEDERA,  Conventiones,  LiTTERiE,  &c. ;  or,  Rymee's  Fcedera,  New  Edition,  folio. 
Edited  by  John  Caley  and  Fred.  Holbrooke.    Vol.  4, 1377-1383  (1869).    6s. 

DuOATUs  Lancastri^  Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  Mortem,  &c.  Part  3. 
Calendar  to  Pleadings,  &c..  Hen.  VII. — 13  Eliz.  Part  4,  Calendar  to  Pleadings, 
to  end  of  Eliz.  (1827-1834.)  Edited  by  R.  J.  Harper,  John  Caley,  and 
Wm.  Minchin.     Folio.     Part  4  (or  Vol.  3),  21s. 

Calendars  op  the  Proceedings  in  Chancery,  Eliz.  ;  with  Examples  of  Pro- 
ceedings from  Ric.  II.     Edited  by  John  Bayley.     Vol.  3  (1832),  folio,  21s. 

ROTUI.I    LiTTERARUM    ClAUSARUM  IN  TURRI    LONDINENSI    ASSERVATI.       2  Vols.  folio 

(1833,  1844).     Edited  by  Thomas  Dupfus  Hardy,  Esq.     Vol.  2,  1224-1227. 
18s. 
Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council  op  England.  10  Ric.  II. — 
33  Hen,  VIII.    Edited  by  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas.     7  Vols,  royal  8vo. 
(1834-1837).     14s.  each. 

BOTULI    LiTTERARUM  PaTENTIUM  IN  TUBRI  LOND.  ASSERVATI.       1201-1216.      Edited 

by   T.   DUFFUS   Hardy.      1   Vol.  folio   (1835),   31s.  ed.      The   Introduction, 

separately,  8vo.     9s. 
RoTULi  CuRiiE  Regis.     Rolls  and  Records  of  the  Court  held  before  the  King's 

Justiciars  or  Justices.  6  Richard  I. — 1  John.  Edited  by  Sir  Francis  Palgbave. 

Vol.  2  royal  8vo.  (1835).     14s. 
RoTULi  NoRMANNiiE  IN  TuRKi  LoND.  ASSERVATI.    1200-1205  ;  1417-1418.     Edited 

by  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy.     1  Vol.  royal  8vo.  (1835).     12s.  6d. 

RoTULi  DE  Oblatis  ET  FiNiBus  IN  TuRRi  LoND.  ASSERVATI,  temp.  Regis  Johannis. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy.     1  Vol.  royal  8vo.  (1835).     18s. 

ExCERPTA  E  RoTULis  FiNiuM  IN  TuRRi  LoNDiNENSi  ASSERVATis.  Henry  III., 
1216-1272.  Edited  by  Charles  Roberts.  2  Vols,  royal  8vo.  (1835,  1836)  ; 
Vol.  1,  14s.     Vol.  2,  18s. 

Fines,  sive  Pedes  Finium  ;  sive  Finales  Concordi.e  in  Curia  Domini  Regis. 
7  Richard  I. — 16  John,  1195 — 1214.  SAVed  it/ the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.  In 
Counties.     2  Vols,  royal  8vo.  (1835-1844)  ;  Vol.  1,  8s.  6d. ;  Vol.  2,  2s.  6d. 

Ancient  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Treasury  of  His  Majesty's 
Exchequer  ;  with  Documents  illustrating  its  History.  Edited  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave.     3  Vols,  royal  8vo.  (1836).     42s. 

Documents  and  Records  illustrating  the  History  of  Scotland,  and  Transactions 
between  Scotland  and  England ;  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  Her  Majesty's 
Exchcquei'.    Edited  bij  Hh:  Francis  Palgrave,    1  Vol.  royal  8vo.  (1837).   18s. 
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EoTULi  Chaetaeum  in  Turbi  Londinensi  asbeevati.  1190-1216.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Durpus  Hakdy.     1  Vol.  folio  (1837).     30s. 

Report  op  the  Peooeedings  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  1831-1837.  1  Vol. 
fol.  (1837).     8s. 

Eegisieum  vulgariter  mincupatum  "  The  Record  of  Caernarvon,''  e  codice  MS. 
Harleiano,  696,  descriptum.  Edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  1  Vol.  folio  (1838). 
31s.  6d. 

Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England  ;  comprising  Laws  enacted  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  witl;i  Translation  of  the  Saxon ;  the  Laws  called  Edward 
Confessor's ;  the  Laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  those  ascribed  toHenry  I. ; 
Monumenta  Ecclesiastica  Anglicana,  from  7th  to  10th  century;  and  Ancient 
Latin  Version  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Thorpe.  2  Vols, 
royal  8vo.,  30s. 

Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  op  Wales  ;  comprising  Laws  supposed  to  be 
enacted  by  Howel  the  Good,  modified  by  Regulations  prior  to  the  Conquest  by 
Edward  I. ;  and  anomalous  Laws,  principally  of  Institutions  which  continued  in 
force.  With  translation.  Also,  Latin  Transcripts,  containing  Digests  of  Laws, 
principally  of  the  Dimetian  Code.  Edited  by  Aneurin  Owen.  1  Vol.  folio 
(1841),  44s.     2  Vols,  royal  8vo.,  36s. 

RoTULi  DE  Liberate  ac  de  Misis  et  PRyESTiTis,  Regnante  Johanne.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Duppus  Hardy.     1  Vol.  royal  8vo.  (1844).     6s. 

The  Great  Rolls  op  the  Pipe,  2,  3,  4  Hen.  II.,  1155-1158.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter.     1  Vol.  royal  8vo.  (1844).    4s.  6d. 

The  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  1  Eic.  I.,  1189-1190.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Hunter.     1  Vol.  royal  8vo.  (1844).     6s. 

Documents  Illustrative  of  English  History  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  from 
the  Records  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer  in  the  Exchequer.  Edited  by 
Henry  Cole.     1  Vol.  fcp.  foho  (1844).     45s.  6d. 

Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum.  An  Ancient  Treatise  on  the  Mode  of  holding  the 
Parliament  in  England.  Edited  by  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy.  1  Vol.  8vo. 
(1846).     2s.  6d. 

Registrum  Magni  Sigilli  Reg.  Scot,  in  Archivis  Publicis  asservatum.  Vol.  1. 
1306-1424.  {For  continuation  seep.  33.)  Edited  by  Thomas  Thomson. 
Eolio  (1814).     10s.  6d. 

Acts  of  the  Parliaments  op  Scotland.  Folio  (1814-1875).  Edited  by  Thomas 
Thomson  and  Cosmo  Innes.  Vol.  1,  42s.  Vols.  5  and  6  (in  three  Parts),  21s. 
each  Part;  Vols.  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  10s.  6d.  each;  Vol.  12  (Index),  63s.  Or, 
12  Volumes  in  13,  121.  12s. 

Acts  of  the  Lords  Auditors  op  Causes  and  Complaints  (Acta  Dominorum 
Auditorum).    1466-1494.   Edited  by  Thomas  Thomson.  Fol.  (1839).  10s.  6d. 

Acts  op  the  Lords  of  Council  in  Civil  Causes  (Acta  Dominorum  Concilii), 
1478-1495.     Edited  by  Thomas  Thomson.     Folio  (1839).     10s.  6d. 

Issue  Roll  op  Thomas  de  Beantingham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
containing  Payments  out  of  the  Revenue,  44  Edw.  III.,  1370.  Edited  by 
Feederick  Devon.     1  Vol.  royal  8vo.,  25s. 

Issues  of  the  Exohequee,  James  I. ;  from  the  Pell  Records.  Edited  by 
Feederick  Devon,  Esq.     1  Vol.  4to.  (1836),  30s.     Or,  royal  8vo.,  21s. 

Issues  op  the  Exchequer,  Henry  III. — Henry  VI. ;  from  the  Pell  Records.  Edited 
by  Feedeeick  Devon.     1  Vol.  royal  8vo.,  30s. 

Handbook  to  the  Public  Records.  By  F.  S.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Public 
Record  Office.     1  Vol.  royal  8vo.  (1853).     12s. 

Historical  Notes  relatpve  to  the  History  op  England.  Henry  VIII. — Anne 
(1509-1714).  A  Book  of  Reference  for  ascertaining  the  Dates  of  Events.  By 
F.  S.  Thomas.     3  Vols.  8vo.  (1856).    40s. 

State  Papees,  dueing  the  Reign  op  Heney  the  Eighth  :  with  Indices  of  Persons 
and  Places.     I'l  Vols.  4to.  (1830-1852),  10s.  6d.  each, 
Vol.  I. — Domestic  Correspondence. 
Vols.  II.  &  III. — Correspondence  relating  to  Ireland. 
Vols.  IV.  &  V. — Correspondence  relating  to  Scotland. 
Vols.  VI.  to  XI. — Correspondence  between  England  and  Foreign  Courts, 
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WORKS    PUBLISHED    IN    PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY. 


Domesday  Book,  or  the  Gkeat  Survey  oe  England  oe  William  the  Conqueeor, 
1086  ;  fac-simile  of  the  Part  relating  to  each  county,  separately  (with  a 
few  exceptions  of  double  counties).  Photozincographed  at  the 
Ordinance  Survey  Office,  Southampton,  by  Colonel  Sir  Henby  James, 
B.E.,  F.E.S.,  &c.,  Directok-Geneeal  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  under 
the  Superintendence  of  W.  Basevi  Sanders,  an  Assistant  Record 
Keeper.  35  Parts,  imperial  quarto  and  demy  quarto  (1861-1863), 
boards. 

Domesday  Survey  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes.  The  first  in  folio,  con- 
tains the  counties  of  Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Chester,  and 
Lancaster,  Cornwall,  Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Hants,  Hereford, 
Herts,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Leicester  and  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Middlesex, 
Northampton,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Salop,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Warwick,  Wilts,  Worcester,  and  York.  The  second  volume,  in 
quarto,  contains  the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Domesday  Book  was  printed  verbatim  et  literatim  during  the  last  century, 
in  consequence  of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  King  George  III. 
in  1767.  It  was  not,  however,  commenced  until  1773,  and  was  completed 
early  in  1783.  In  1860,  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Master  of  the  Kolls,  determined  to  apply  the  art  of  photozincography 
to  the  production  of  a  fac-simile  of  Domesday  Book. 


Title. 

Price. 

Title. 

Price. 

In  Great  JDomesday  Book. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Brought  forward 

&  s.  d. 
7  17     0 

Bedfordshire 
Berkshire  - 
Buckingham 

0 
0 
0 

8 
8 
8 

0 

Middlesex 
Nottinghamshire  - 

0  8  0 
0  10     0 

0 

Northamptonshire 
Oxfordshire 

0  8  0 
0     8     0 

Cambridge 

Cheshire  and  Lancashire  - 

Cornwall 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
8 
8 
8 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Rutlandshire  (bound  with 

Leicestershire) 
Shropshire 
Somersetshire 
Staifordshire 

0  8  0 
0  10  0 
0     8     0 

Dorsetshire 

Gloucester.shire 

Hampshire 

0 
0 
0 

8 

8 

10 

0 
0 
0 

Surrey 
Sussex 

0  8  0 
0  10  0 
0     8     0 

Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 

0 
0 
0 

8 

10 

8 

0 
0 
0 

Wiltshire 
Worcestershire 

0  10  0 
0  8  0 
110 

Kent 

0 

8 

0 

Lancashire   (see  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire) 

In  Little  Domesday  Book. 

Leicestershire    and     Rut- 

Norfolk 

13     0 

landshire 

0 

8 

0 

SufEollc 

12     0 

Lincolnshire 

1 

1 

0 

Essex 

Total 

0  16     0 

Carried  forward 

7 

17 

0 

£17     3     0 

Fac-similes  op  National  Manuscripts,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Queen  Anne,  selected  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  Photozincographed,  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty,  by  Colonel 
Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.,  P.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  edited  by  W.  Basevi  Sanders,  an  Assistant  Record 
Keeper.  Price,  each  Part,  with  translations  and  notes,  double 
foolscap  folio,  16s. 

Part  I.  (William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  Yll.).     1865.     (Out  of 
•print.) 

Part  II.  (Henry  VII.  and  Edward  VI.).    1866. 
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Part  III.  (Mary  and  Elizabeth).    1867. 

Part  IV.  (James  I.  to  Anne).    1868. 

The  fijst  Part  extends  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII,,  and 
contains  autographs  of  the  kings  of  England,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
illustrious  personages  famous  in  history,  and  some  interesting  charters, 
letters  patent,  and  state  papers.  The  second  Part  for  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  consists  principally  of  holograph  letters, 
and  autographs  of  kings,  princes,  statesmen,  and  other  persons  of  great 
historical  interest,  who  lived  during  those  reigns.  The  third  Part  contains 
similar  documents  for  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  including  « 
signed  hill  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  fourth  Part  concludes  the  series, 
and  comprises  a  number  of  documents  taken  from  the  originals  belonging 
to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London  ;  also  several  records  illustrative 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  a  woodcut  containing  portraits  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  James  VI.,  circulated  by  their  adherents  in  England,  1580-3. 

Fac-similes  op  Anglo-Saxon  Manusceipis.  Photozinrographed,  by  Com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Master  of  the . 
Rolls,  by  the  Dikectok-Genebai  of  the  Obdnance  Stjbvey,  Lieut-G-eneral 
J.  Oamekon,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.E.S.,  and  edited  by  W.  Basevi  Sanders,  an 
Assistant  Eecord  Keeper.     Part  I.     Priae  21.  10s, 

The  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  represented  in  this  volume  from  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  collection  of  archives  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  25  charters,  deeds,  and  wills,  com- 
mencing with  a  record  of  proceedings  at  the  first  Synodal  Council  of 
Clovestho  in  742,  and  terminating  with  the  first  part  of  a  tripartite 
chirograph  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Fac-similes  op  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts.  Photozincographed,  by  Com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Master  of  the 
EoUs,  by  the  Dieectob- General  of  the  Ordnance  Sur^t  if,  Major-General 
A.  Cooke,  R.E.,  C.B.,  and  collected  and  edited  by  W.  Basevi  Sanders, 
an  Assistant  Eecord  Keeper.    Part  II.    PriceSl.  10s. 

(Also,  separately.     Edward  the  Confessor's  Charter.     Price  2s.) 

The  originals  of  the  Fac-similes  contained  in  this  volume  belong  to  the 
Beans  and  Chapters  of  Westminster,  Exeter,  Wells,  Winchester,  and 
Worcester;  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Winchester 
College,  Her  Majesty's  Public  Eecord  Office,  Bodleian  Library,  Somerset- 
shire Archaeological  and  National  History  Society's  Museum  in  Taunton 
Castle,  and  William  Salt  Library  at  Stafford.  They  consist  of  charters 
and  other  documents  granted  by,  or  during  the  reigns  of,  Baldred, 
jSlthelred,  Offa,  and  Burgred,  Kings  of  Mercia ;  Uhtred  of  the  Huiccas, 
Ceadwalla  and  Ini  of  Wessex ;  iEthelwulf,  Eadward  the  Elder,  .ffithelstan, 
Eadmund  the  First,  Eadred,  Eadwig,  Eadgar,  Eadward  the  Second, 
^thelred  the  Second,  Cnut,  Eadward  the  Confessor,  and  William  the 
Conqueror,  embracing  altogether  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years. 

Fac-similes  oe  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts.    Photozincographed,  by  Com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Master  of  the 
EoUs,  by  theDiRECiOR-GBNERAiiof  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Colonel  E.  H. 
Stoiherd,  R.B.,  C.B.,  and  collected  and  edited  by  "W".  Basevi  Sanders, 
an  Assistant  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  Eecords.    Part  III.    Price  61.  6s. 
This   volume   contains   fac-similes  of  the  Ashburnham   collection   of 
Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  &c.,  including  King  Alfred's  Will.     The  MSS. 
represented  in  it,  range  from  A.D.  697  to  A.D.  1161,  being  charters,  wills, 
deeds,  and  reports  of  Synodal  transactions  during  the  reigns  of  Kings 
Wihtred    of    Kent,    Offa,    Eardwulf,    Coemvulf,    Cuthred,   Beornwulf, 
JEthelwulf,   -iElfred,   Eadward    the    Elder,    Eadmund,    Eadred,   Queen 
Eadgif  u,  and  Kings  Eadgar,  ^thelred  the  Second,  Cnut,  Henry  the  First, 
and  Henry  the  Second.     In  addition  to  these  are  two  bjlonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  one  of  them  being  the  Foundation  Charter  of  Burton 
Abbey  by  -Slthelred  the  Second  with  the  testament  of  its  great  bene- 
factor Wulfric. 

Public  Jtecord  Office, 

October  1892. 
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HISTORICAL    MANUSOUIPTS    COMMISSION. 


REPORTS  OP  THE  EOTAL  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  WHAT 
PAPERS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  BELONGING  TO  PRIVATE  EAMILIES  AND 
INSTITUTIONS  ARE  EXTANT  'WHICH  WOULD  BE  OF  UTILITY  IN  THE 
ILLUSTRATION  OF  HISTORY,  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW,  SCIENCE  AND 
GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


Date, 


Sessional 
Paper. 


Price. 


1870 
(Re- 
printed 
1874.) 


1871 


1872 


1873 


FiKST  Report,  with  Appendix 
Contents  :  — 
England.    House  of  Lords ;  Cainbridf;e 
Colleges;  Abingdon,  and   other   Cor- 
porations, &c. 
Scotland.      Advocates'  Library,  Glas- 
gow Corporation,  &c. 
Ireland.    Dublin,  Cork,  and  other  Cor- 
porations, &c. 

Second  Repokt,  with  Appendix,  and 
Index  to  the  First  and  Second  Re- 
ports 

Contents  : — 
England.      House    of  Lords;    Cam- 
bridge Colleges  ;  Oxford  Colleges  ; 
Monastery  of  Dominican    Friars  at 
Woodchester,    Duke    of    Bedford, 
Earl  Spencer,  &c. 
Scotland.     Aberdeen  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities,  &c. 
Ireland.      Marquis     of     Ormonde ; 
Dr.  Lyons,  &c. 

Third  Report,  with  Appendix  and 
Index 

Contents  : — 
England.  House  of  Lords ;  Cam- 
bridge Colleges ;  Stonyhurst  Col- 
lege ;  Bridgewater  and  other  Cor- 
porations ;  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mar- 
quis of  Bath,  &c. 
Scotland.      University  of  Glasgow  ; 

Duke  of  Montrose,  &c. 
Ireland.       Marquis     of     Ormonde ; 
Black  Book  of  Llmeiick,  &c. 
Fourth       Report,       with        Appendix. 
Part  I.      - 
Contents  :— r 
England.      House  of  Lords;  West- 
minster    Abbey  ;     Cambridge    and 
Oxford     Colleges  ;     Cinque    Ports, 
Hythe,     and    other     Corporations, 
Marquis  of  Bath,  Earl  of  Derhij^h, 
&c. 


f'cap 


[C.  55] 


s.    d 
1     6 


[C.  441] 


3  10 


[C.  673] 


{Out  of 
print.'] 


[C.857] 


6     8 
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Date. 


Sessional 
Paper. 


Price. 


1873 


1876 


1877 


1879 


1881 


1881 


FOUMH   EkpOET,   &C. — C07lt. 

Scotland.    Duke  of  Argyll,  &c. 
Ireland.     Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

Ditto.    Pakt  II.     Indkx 

Fifth  Repokt,  with  Appendix.   Part  X.   - 
Contents  :  — 
England.      House   of  Lords;    Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Colleges  ;    Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury  ;    Rye,  Lydd, 
and    other     Corporations,    Duke     of 
Sutherland,  Marquis    of     Lansdowne, 
Reginald  Cholmondeley,  Esq.,  &c. 
Scotland.     Earl  of  Aberdeen,  &c. 

Ditto.    Part  II.     Index   •  -  - 


Sixth  Report,  with  Appendix.    Part  I. 
Contents  :  — 

England.  House  of  Lords ;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Colleges ;  Lambeth 
Palace;  Black  Book  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury  ;  Bridport, 
Wallingford,  and  other  Corporations ; 
Lord  Leconfield,  Sir  Reginald  Graham, 
Sir  Henry  Ingilby,  &c. 

Scotland.  Duke  of  Argyll,  Earl  of 
Moray,  &c.  " 

Ireland.    Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

Ditto.    Part  II.    Index    - 

Seventh       Report,      with       Appendix. 

Part  I.  -  - 

Contents  :  — 

House  of  Lords  ;  County  of  Somerset ; 

Earl     of    Egmont,    Sir     Frederick 

Graham,  Sir  Harry  Verney,  &c. 

Ditto.    Part  II.    Appendix  and  Index 
Contents  :  — 

Duke  of  Athole,  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
S.  F.  Livingstone, Esq.,  &c. 

Eighth    Report,    with    Appendix    and 
Index.    Part  I. 
Contents  :  — 

List  of  collections  examined,  1869-1880. 
England.  House  of  Lords ; 
Duke  of  Marlborough ;  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  ;  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  Office;  Corporations  of 
Chester,  Leicester,  &c. 
Ireland.  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
Emly,  The  O'Conor  Don,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  &c. 

Ditto.    Part  II.   Appendix  and  Index    - 
Contents  :  — 
Duke  of  Manchester. 


fcap 


[C.857i.] 
[C.1432] 


[C.1432 

i-] 
[C.1745] 


[C.2102] 
[C.2340] 


[C.  2340 

i-] 


[0.3040] 


[C. 3040 


s,   d. 

2     6 

7    0 


3     6 


8     6 


[Out  of 
print.'] 

[Out  oj 
print.'] 


[Out  of 
print.] 


8     6 


1     9 
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Date. 


Size. 


Sessional 
Paper. 


Price. 


1881 


1883 


1884 


1884 


1883 


1888 
1889 


1885 


1885 


1885 


1885 


SieuTH  Report.    I^art  III.   Appendix  and 
Index  .  .  _ 

Contents  : — 
Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

NiNTu     Report,     with    Appendix    and 
Index.    Part  I. 
Contents  :  — 

St.  Paul's  and  Canterbury  Cathedrals ; 
Eton  College  ;  Carlisle,  Yarmouth, 
Canterbury,  and  Barnstaple  Corpora- 
tions, &c. 

Ditto.    Part  II.    Appendix  and  Index 
Contents  :  — 

England.     House  of   Lords,     Earl    of 
Leicester  ;  C.  Pole  Gell,  Alfred  Mor- 
rison, Esqs.,  &c. 
ScOTLAjiD.      Lord  Elphinstone,  H.    C. 

Maxwell  Stuart,  Esq.,  &c. 
Ireland.      Duke  of  Leinster,  Marquis 
of  Drogheda,  &c. 


III. 


Appendix      and 


Ditto.        Part 
Index 

Contents  :  — 
Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville. 

Calendar  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.  (or  Cecil 
MSS.).    Part  I. 

Ditto.    Part  II. 

Ditto.     Part  III. 

Ditto.     Part  IV. 

Tenth  Report         .  -  .  . 

This  is  introductory  to  the  following  : — 

(1.)  Appendix  AND  Index  - 

Earl  of  Eglinton,  Sir  J.  S.  Max- 
well, Bart.,  and  C.  S.  H.  D.  Moray, 
C.  F.  Weston  Underwood,  G.  "W. 
Digby,  Esqs. 

(2.)  Appendix  and  Index 
The  Family  of  Gawdy. 

(3.)  Appendix  and  Index 
Wells  Cathedral. 

(4.)  Appendix  and  Index 

Earl  of  Westmorland  ;  Capt.  Stewart ; 
Lord  Stafford  ;  Sir  N.  W.  Throck- 
morton, Stonyhurst  College ;  Sir 
P.  T.  Mainwaring,  Misses  Boycott, 
Lord  Muncaster,  M.P.,  Capt.  J.  F. 
Bagot,  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  Earl  of 
Powis,  Revs.  T.  S.  Hill,  C.  R.  Man- 


fcap 


8vo. 


[C..3040 
ii.] 


[C.3773] 


[C.3773 
i-] 


[C.3773 
ii.] 


[C.3777] 
[C.5463] 


[C.  5889 
v.] 
I7i  the  Press. 


[C.4548] 


[C.4575] 


[C.4576 
ui.] 

[C.457G 
ii.] 

[C.4576] 


1     4 


[Out  of 
print.'] 


6     3 


1     7 


[Out  of, 
pri7tt.'] 
3     5 


0  3i 

[Out  of 
print.'] 

1  4 

2  0 

3  6 
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Date. 

Size. 

Sessional 
Paper. 

Price. 

(4.)  Appendix  and  Index. — co7it. 

and    others,    the    Corporations    of 
Kendal,       Wenlock,       Bridgnorth, 
Eye,  Plymouth,  and  the  County  of 

Essex. 

a.      d. 

1885 

(5.)  Appendix  and  Index  - 

The    Marquis    of    Ormonde,    Earl  of 
Fingall,    Corporations    of    Galway, 
Waterford,  the  Sees  of  Duhlin  and 
Ossory,  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland. 

8vo. 

[4576  i.] 

[Out  of 
prin't.^ 

1887 

(6.)  Appendix  and  Index 

Marquis  of  Abergavenny,  Lord  Braye, 
G.  E'.  Luttrell,  P.  P.  Bouverie,  W.  B. 
Davenport,   M.P.,    K.    T.    Balfour, 
Esquires. 

5J 

[C.5242] 

1     7 

1887 

Eleventh  Heport    - 
This  is  introductory  to  the  following : — 

" 

[C.  5060 
vi.] 

0     3 

1887 

(1.)  Appendix  and  Index  - 

H.  D.   Skrine,  Esq.,   Salvetti  Corre- 
spondence. 

" 

[C.5060] 

1      1 

1887 

(2.)  Appendix  and  Index  - 

House  of  Lords.     1678-1688. 

33 

[C.  5060 
i-] 

■2     0 

1887 

(3.)  Appendix  and  Index  - 

Corporations    of     Southampton     and 
Lynn. 

33 

[C.  5060 
ii.] 

1     8 

1887 

(4.)  Appendix  and  Index  - 
Marquess  Townshend. 

" 

[C.  5060 
iii.] 

2     6 

1887 

(5.)  Appendix  and  Index  - 
Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

" 

[C.  5060 
iv.] 

3     8 

1887 

(6.)  Appendix  and  Index 
Duke  of  Hamilton. 

)J 

[C.  5060 

V-] 

1     6 

1888 

(7.)  Appendik  and  Index  - 

Duke     of     Leeds,     Marchioness     of 
Waterford,    Lord    Hothfield,    &c. ; 
Bridgwater    Trust   Office,    Beading  ■ 
Corporation,  Inner  Temple  Library. 

[C.5612] 

2     0 

1890 

TWELETH    EePOKT      .                 -                 .                 - 

This  is  introductory  to  the  following:— 

" 

[C.5889] 

0     3 

1888 

(1.)  Appendix 

Earl   Cowper,  K.G.  (Coke  MSS.,  at 
Melbourne  Hall,  Derby)  Vol.  I. 

" 

[C.5472] 

2     7 

1888 

(2.)  Appendix 

Ditto.     Vol.  II. 

" 

[C.5613] 

2     5 

1889 

(3.)  Appendix  and  Index  - 
Ditto.     Vol.  III. 

" 

[C.  5889 
i-] 

1     4 

1888 

(4.)  Appendix      '     - 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  G.C.B.     Vol.  I. 

" 

[C.5614] 

3     2 

1891 

(5.)  Appendix  and  Index  - 
Ditto.     Vol.  II. 

" 

[C.  5889 
ii.] 

2     0 

1889 

(6.)  Appendix  and  Index  - 

House  of  Lords,  168sl-1690. 

" 

[C. 5889 
iii.] 

2     Ii 

28 


Date. 

Size. 

Sessional 
Paper. 

Price. 

/ 

s.   d. 

1890 

(7.)  Appendix  and  Index 

S.  H.  le  Fleming,  Esq.,  of  Rydal. 

8vo. 

[C.5889 
iy.] 

1   11 

1891 

(8.)  Appendix  and  Index 

The  Duke  of  Athole,  K.T.,  and  the 
Earl  of  Home. 

>j 

[C.6338] 

1     0 

1891 

(9.)  Appendix  and  Index 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  ICG.,  the  Earl 
of  Donoughmore,  J.  H.  Gurney,  W. 
W.  B.  Hulton,  B.  W.  Ketton,  G.  A. 
Aitken,  P.  V.  Smith,  Esqs. ;  Bishop 
of  Ely  ;  Cathedrals  of  Ely,  Glouces- 
ter,   Linolon,    and    Peterborough ; 
Corporations  of  Gloucester,  Higham 
Ferrers,    and    Newark;    Southwell 
Minster;  Lincoln  District  Registry. 

[C.  6338 
i-] 

2     6 

1891 

(10.)  Appendix 

The  First  Earl  of  Charlemont.     1745- 
1783.    Vol.  I. 

Thirteenth  Report. 

This  is  introductory  to  the  following  : — 

[C. 6338 
ii.] 

1   11 

1891 

(1.)  Appendix 

The  Duke  of  Portland.     Vol.  I. 

" 

[C.6474] 

3     0 

(2.)  Appendix  and  Index. 
Ditto.     Vol.  II. 

In  the 

Press. 

1892 

(3.)  Appendix, 

J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.    Vol.  I. 

8vo. 

[C.6660] 

2     7 

(4.)  Appendix  and  Index. 

Corporations  of  Rye  and  Hereford,  &o. 

In  the 

Press. 

(5.)  Appendix  and  Index. 
House  of  Lords,  1691  - 

\ 
In  the  Prets, 

1 

Stationery  Office, 

October  1892. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  DEPUTY  KEEPER 
OP  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS. 


REPORTS  Nos.  1-23,  IN  FOLIO,  PUBLISHED  BETWEEN  1840  AND  1861,  ARE   NO 
LONGER  ON  SALE.     SUBSEQUENT  REPORTS  ARE  IN  OCTAVO. 


Date. 

Number 
of 

Chief  Contents. 

Sessional 
No. 

Price. 

Report. 

s.    d. 

1862 

23 

Proceedings 

C.  2970 

0     4 

1863 

24 

Proceedings 

C.  3142 

0     7^ 

1864 

25 

Calendar  of  Crown  Leases,  33-38  Hen. 
VIII. — Calendar  of  Bills  and  Answers, 
&c. ,  Hen.  VIII.-Ph.  &  Mary,  for  Cheshire 
and  Flintshire. — List  of   Lords   High 
Treasurers  and  Chief  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  from  Hen.  VII. 

C.  3318 

0     8 

1865 

26 

List  of  Plans  annexed  to  Inclosure  Awards, 
31  Geo.  II.-7  Will.  IV.— Calendar  of 
Privy    Seals,    &c.,    for    Cheshire    and 
Flintshire,  Hen.  VI.-Eliz.— Calendar  of 
Writs   of   General     Livery,    &o.,     for 
Cheshire,  Eliz.-Charles  I.  —  Calendar 
of  Deeds,   &c.,   on   the   Chester   Plea 
Rolls,  Hen.  III.  and  Edw.  I. 

C.  3492 

0     7 

1866 

27 

List   of  Awards   of  Inclosure    Commis- 
sioners.— References  to  Charters  in  the 
Cartae  Antiquse  and  the  Confirmation 
Rolls  of  Chancery,  Ethelbert  of  Kent- 
James  I. — Calendar  of  Deeds,  &c.,  on 
the  Chester  Plea  Rolls,  Edw.  II. 

C.  3717 

1     6 

1867 

28 

Calendar  of  Fines,  Cheshire   and  Flint- 
shire, Edw.  I. — Calendar  of  Deeds,  &c., 
on  the  Chester  Plea  Rolls,  Edw.  III. 

Table  of  Law  Terms,  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  1  Will  IV. 

C.  3839 

0  w\ 

18G8 

29 

Calendar  of  Royal   Charters. — Calendar 
of  Deeds,  &c.,  on    the    Chester   Plea 
Rolls  Richard  II. -Henry  VII.— Durham 
Records,  Letter  and  Report. 

C.  4012 

0     9 

1869 
i 

30 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records,  Inventory. 
— Durham  Records,  Inventory. — Calen- 
dar of  Deeds,  &c.  on  the  Chester  Plea 
Rolls,  Hen.  VIII.— Calendar  of  Decrees 
of  Court  of  General  Surveyors,  34-38 
Hen.  VI II.— Calendar  of  Royal  Charters. 
— State  Paper  Office,  Calendar  of  Docu- 
ments  relating   to   the   History  of,  to 
1800. — Tower    of    London.     Index   to 
Documents  in  custody  of  the  Constable 
of. — Calendar    of     Dockets,    &c.,    for 
Privy  Seals,  1634-I7II.— Report  of  the 
Commissioners     on     Carte     Papers. — 
Venetian  Ciphers. 

C.  4165 

3     0 

30 


Date. 


Number 

of 
Report. 


1870 


31 


1871 


32 


1871 


1872 


33 


1873 


1874 


34 


35 


1875 


36 


1870 


37 


Chief  Contents. 


Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records,  Calendar  of 
Royal  Charters. — Durham  Records, 
Calendar  of  Chancery  Enrolments ; 
Cursitors'  Records. — List  of  Officers  of 
f  alatinate  of  Chester,  in  Cheshire  and 
Flintshire,  and  North  Wales. — List 
of  Sheriffs  of  England,  31  Hen.  I.  to 
4  Edw.  III. 

Part  I. — Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Carte  Papers. — Calendarium  Genea- 
logicum,  1  &  2  Edw.  II. — Durham 
Records,  Calendar  of  Cursitor's  Records, 
Chancery  Enrolments. — Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster Records,  Calendar  of  Rolls  of  the 
Chancerj'  of  the  County  Palatine. 

Part  II. — Charities;  Calendar  of  Trust 
Deeds  enrolled  on  the  Close  Rolls  of 
Chancery,  subsequent  to  9  Geo.  II. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records,  Calendar  of 
Rolls  of  the  Chancery  of  the  County 
Palatine. — Durham  Records,  Calendar 
of  the  Cursitor's  Records,  Chancery 
Enrolments. — Report  on  the  Shaftes- 
bury Papers. — Venetian  Transcripts. — 
Greek  copies  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Durham  Records,  Calendar  of  the 
Cursitors'  Records,  Chancery  Enrol- 
ments.— Supplementary  Report  on  the 
Shaftesbury  Papers. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records,  Calendar  of 
Ancient  Charters  or  Grants. — Palatinate 
of  Lancaster ;  Inventory  and  Lists  of 
Documents  transferred  to  the  Public 
Record  Office.  —  Durham  Records, 
Calendar  of  Cursitors'  Records,  Chan- 
cery Enrolments. — Second  Supplemen- 
tary Report  on  the  Shaftesbury  Papers. 

Durham  Records,  Calendar  of  the  Cursi- 
tor's Records,  Chancery  Enrolments. — 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records  ;  Calendar 
of  Ancient  Charters  or  Grants. — Report 
upon  Documents  m  French  Archives 
relating  to  British  History. — Calendar 
of  Recognizance  Rolls  of  the  Palatinate 
of  Chester,  to  end  of  reign  of  Hen.  IV. 

Part  I. — Durham  Records,  Calendar  of 
the  Cursitor's  Records,  Chancery  Enrol- 
ments.— Duchy  of  LancEister  Records, 
Calendar  of  Ancient  Rolls  of  the  Chan- 
cei-y  of  the  County  Palatine. — List  of 
French  Ambassadoru,  &c.,  in  England, 
1509-1714. 


Sessional 
No. 


[C. 187] 


Price. 


s.    d. 

[Out  of 
print.'] 


[C.  374] 


[C.  374 
I-] 


[C.  620] 


[C.  728] 


[C.  1043] 


[C.   1.301] 


[C.    1344] 


2     2 


1   10 


1     9 


1     6 


4      4 


1     2 
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Date. 


Number 

of 
Report. 


Chief  Contents. 


Sessional 
No. 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


38 


39 


40 


1883 


41 


42 
I 


43 


44 


Part  II. — Calendar  of  Eecognizance  Rolls 
of  the  Palatinate  of  Chester ;  Hen.  V.- 
Hen.  VII. 

Exchequer  Records,  Catalogue  of  Special 
Commissions,  1  Eliz.to  10  Vict.,  Calen- 
dar of  Depositions  taken  by  Commission, 

I  Eliz.  to  end  of  James  I. — List  of  Rep- 
resentative Peers  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

Calendar  of  Recogniza.nce  Rolls  of  the 
Palatinate   of  Chester,   1  Hen.  VIII.- 

II  Geo.  IV.  —  Excheijuer  Records, 
Calendar  of  Depositions  taken  by  Com- 
mission, Charles  I. — Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Records;  Calendar  of  Lanoashirelnqui- 
sitions  post  Mortem,  &  c. — Third  Supple  - 
mentary  Report  on  the  Shaftesbury 
Papers. — List  of  Despatches  of  French 
Ambassadors  to  England,  1509-1714. 

Calendar  of  Depositions  taken  by  Com- 
mission, Commonwealth-James  II. — 
Miscellaneous  Records  of  Queen's 
Remembrancer  in  the  Exchequer. — 
Durham  Records,  Calendar  of  the 
Cnrsitor's  Records,  Chancery  Enrol- 
ments.— Calendar  of  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter Patent  Rolls,  5  Ric.  II.-21  Hen.  VII. 

Calendar  of  Depositions  taken  by  Com- 
mission, William  and  Mary  to  George  I. 
— Calendar  of  Norman  Rolls,  Hen.  V., 
Part  I. — List  of  Calendars,  Indexes, 
&o.  in  the  Public  Record  Office  on  31st 
December  1879. 

Calendar  of  Depositions  taken  by  Com- 
mission, George  II. — Calendar  of  Nor- 
man Rolls,  Hen.  V.,  Part  II.  and  Glos- 
sary.— Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,lEdw.I. 
Transcripts  from  Paris. 

Calendar  of  Privy  Seals,  &c.,  1-7  Charles  I. 
— Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records,  Inven- 
tory of  Court  Rolls,  Hen.  III.-Geo.  IV., 
Calendar  of  Privy  Seals,  Ric.  II. — 
Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  2  Edw.  I.— 
Fourth  Supplementary  Report  on  the 
Shaftesbury  Papers.— Transcripts  from 
Paris. — Report  on  Libraries  in  Sweden. 
— Report  on  Papers  relating  to  English 
History  in  the  State  Archives,  Stock- 
holm.— Report  on  Canadian  Archives. 

Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  3  Edw.  I.— 
Durham  Records,  Cursitors'  Records, 
Inquisitions  post  Mortem,  &c. — Calen- 
dar of  French  Rolls,  1-10  Hen.  V. 
— Report  from  Venice. — Transcripts 
from  Paris. — Report  from  Rome. 


[C.  1544 


[C.  1747] 


[C.  2123] 


[C.  2377] 


[C.  2658] 


[C. 2972] 


[C.  8425] 


Price. 


4     4 


4     3 


[Out  of 
print.} 


4     8 


4     0 


3  10 


[C.  3771] 


3     6 
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Date. 


Number 

of 
Keport. 


Chief  Contents. 


1885 


1880 


1887 


45 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


46 


47 


48 


49 

50 
51 
52 
53 


Duchy  of  Lancaster  Eecords,  Inventory  of 
Ministers'  and  Eeceivers'  Accounts, 
Edw.  I.-Geo.  III. — Durham  Eecords, 
Cursitors'  Eecords,  Inquisitions  post 
Mortem,  &c. — Calendar  of  Diplomatic 
Documents. — Transcripts  from  Paris. — 
Eeports  from  Eome  and  Stockholm. — 
Report  on  Archives  of  Denmark,  &c. — 
Transcripts  from  Venice. — Calendar  of 
Patent  Rolls,  4  Edw.  I. 

Presentations  to  Offices  on  the  Patent 
Rolls,  Charles  II. — Transcripts  from 
Paris. — Reports  from  Rome. — Second 
Report  on  Archives  of  Denmark,  &c. — 
Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  5  Edw.  I. — 
Catalogue  of  Venetian  Manuscripts 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown 
to  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Transcripts  from  Paris. — Third  Report 
on  Archives  of  Denmark,  &c. — List 
of  Creations  of  Peers  and  Baronets, 
148.'H-1646.— Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls, 
6  Edw.  I. 

Calendar  of  Patent  Eolls,  7  Edw.  I.— 
Calendar  of  French  Rolls,  Henry  VI. 
— Calendar  of  Privy  Seals,  &c.,  8-11 
Charles  I.  —  Calendar  of  Diplomatic 
Documents.  —  Schedules  of  Valueless 
Documents. 

Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  8  Edw.  I.— 
Index  tp  Leases  and  Pensions  (Aug- 
mentation Office).— Calendar  of  Star 
Chamber  Proceedings. 

Calendar  of  Patent  Eolls,  9  Edw.  I. 

Proceedings 

Proceediiigs 

Proceedings 

Indexes  to  Printed  Eeports,  viz.:  — 
Reports  1-22  (1840-1861) 
23-39  (1862-1878) 


Sessional 
No. 


[C.  4425] 


[C.  4746] 


[C.  4888] 


[C.  5234] 


:[C 
"C 


5S4-] 
6108] 
[C.  6328] 
[C.  6804] 


Price. 


2   10 


2     2 


3     0 


[C.   559G]      3     3 


2i 


Public  Record  Office, 
October  1892. 
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SCOTLAND. 

CATALOGUE   OF   SCOTTISH   llECORD   PUBLICATIONS 

PUBLISHED  UNDEE  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

THE  LORD  CLERK  REGISTER  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[Othek  Wo-rks  eelating  to  Scotlaud  -will  be  found  among  the  Publi- 
cations or  THE  Eecokd  Oommissioneks,  see  pp.  21-22.] 

1.  Chkonicles  oe  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  other  eakly  Memobials  of 

Scottish  HiSTOKY.  Eoyal  8vo.,  half  bound  (1867).  Edited  by  William 
F.  Skene,  LL.D.    {Out  of  print.) 

2.  Ledgee  or  Andrew  Halybukton,  Conseevaioh  op  the   Peivileges   of 

THE  Scotch  Nation  in  the  Netherlands  (1492-1503) ;  together  with 
THE  Books  op  Customs  and  Valuation  or  Meechandises  inScotland, 
Edited  by  Oosmo  Innbs.     Eoyal  8vo.,  half  bound  (1867).    Price  10s. 

3.  Documents  illustrative  oe  the  History  op  Scotland  prom  the  Death 

OE  King  Alexander  the  Third  to  the  Accession  oe  Eobeet  Beuoe, 
from  original  and  authentic  copies  in  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Lille, 
and  G-hent.  In  2  Vols,  royal  8vo.,  half  bound  (1870).  Edited  by  the- 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson.    {Out  of  print.) 

4.  Accounts  oe  the  Loed  High  Teeasurer  op  Scotland.    Vol.L,  A.D. 

1473-1498.     Edited  by  Thomas  Dickson.     1877.     Price  10s. 

6.  Eegister  oe  the  Privy  Council  op  Scotland.  Edited  and  arranged  by 
J.  H.  BuETON,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.,  1545-1569.  Vol.  II.,  1569-1578. 
Vol.  III.,  A.D.  1578-1585.  Vol.  IV.,  A.D.  1585-1592.  Vol.  V.,  1592- 
1599.  Vol.  VL,  1599-1604.  Vol.  VIL,  1604-1607.  Vol.  VIII.,  1607- 
1610.  Vol.  IX.,  1610-16! 3.  Vol.  X.  {In  the  press.)  Edited  by 
David  Masson,  LL.D.,  1877-1887.     Price  15s.  each. 

6.  EoTULi    ScAccARii    Eegum    Scotoeum.      The    Exchequer    Eolls    o? 

Scotland.  Vol.  I.,  A.D.  1264-1359.  Vol.  II.,  A.D.  1359-1379. 
Edited  by  John  Stuart,  LL.D.,  and  G-eorge  Buenett,  Lyon  Sing  of 
Arms.  1878-1880.  Vol.  III.,  A.D.  1379-1406.  Vol.  IV.,  A.D.  1406- 
1436  (1880).  Vol.  v.,  A.D.  1437-1454  (1882).  Vol.  VI,  1455-1460- 
(1883).  Vol.  VIL,  1460-1469  (1884).  Vol.  VIII.,  A.D.  1470-147* 
(1885).  Vol.  IX.,  1480-1487.  Addenda,  1437-1487  (1886).  Vol.  X., 
1488-1496  (1887).  Vol.  XL,  1497-1591  (1888).  Vol.  XII.,  1502-1507. 
Vol.  XIII.,  1508-1513  (1891).  Edited  by  George  Burnett.  Price- 
10s.  each. 

Vol.  XIV.  {in progress). 

7.  Calendar   oe   Documents    relating   to    Scotland,    preserved    in    the- 

Public  Eecord  OfBoe.  Edited  by  Joseph  Bain.  Vol.  I.  (1881).- 
Vol.  II.,  1272-1307  (1884).  Vol.  IlL,  1307-1357  (1887).  Vol.  IV.,. 
1357-1509  (1888).    Price  lbs.  each. 

8.  Register  op  the  Great  Seal  oe  Scotland.     (Vol.  I.,  A.D..  1306-1424, 

see  p.  21.)  Vol.  II.,  A.D.  1424-1513  (1882).  Vol.  III.,  A.D.  1513-1546- 
(1883).  Vol.  IV,  A.D.  1546-1580  (1886).  Vol.  V.,  A.D.  1580-1593^ 
(1888).  Vol.  VL,  A.D.  1593-1609  (1890).  VoL  VIL  {In  the  press.) 
Edited  by  James  Balioue  Paul  and  J.  M.  Thomson.     Price  15s.  each. 

9.  Tee  Hamilton  Papers.     Vol.  1.     Letters  and  Papers  illustrating  the- 

Political  Eelations  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  XVIth  century. 
Formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Edited  by  Joseph  Bain,  P.S.A.  Soot.  Vol.  1,  A.D. 
1532-1543(1890).     Price  lbs.    Vol.2.     {In  the  press.) 

Tac-similes  op  the  National  MSS.  op  Scotland.    Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III^ 
{Out  of  print.) 

Stationery  Office, 

October  1891. 


TJ    74037. 
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IRELAND. 

CATALOGUE   OF   IRISH   RECORD   PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  Calekdau  op  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  ov  Chanceet  in  Ihelant, 
Henky  VIII.,  Edwahd  VI.,  Mart,  and  Elizabeth,  and  joe  the  1st  to 
THE  7th  yeab  op  Charles  I.  Edited  hy  James  Mokein.  Royal  8vo. 
(1861-3).     Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.     Price  lis.  each. 

2.  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  or  Ireland. 

Senchus  Mor.    (1865-1880.)   Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  anil  IV.   Price  10». 
each.     Vol.  V.  in  progress. 
-4.  Abstractd  of  the  Irish  Patent  Rolls  of  James  I.     Unbound.     Price  25». 
,,  ,,  ,,  With  Supplement. 

Half  morocco.     Price  35s. 
h.  Annals  op  Ulster.     Otherwise  Annals  of  Senat ;  a  Chronicle  of  Irish 
Affairs  from  A.D.  431  to  A.D.  1540.     With  a  translation  and  Notes. 
Vol.  1,  A.D.  431-1056.     600  pp.     Half  morocco.     Price  10s. 

■6.  Chart.*,  Pritilegia  et  Immunitates,  being  transcripts  of  Charters 
and  Privileges  to  Cities  Towns  Abbeys  and  other  Bodies  Corporate. 
18  Henry  II.  to  18  Richard  II.  (1171  to  1395).  Printed  by  the  Irish 
Record  Commission,  1829-1830.   Folio,  92  pp.    Boards  (1889).   Price  bf. 


Tac-similes  op  National  Manuscripts  or  Ireland,  prom  the  earliest 
EXTANT  specimens  TO  A.D.  1719.  Edited  hy  John  T.  Gilbert,  P.S.A., 
M.K.I.A.  Part  I.  is  out  of  print.  Parts  II.  and  III.  Price  42s.  each. 
Part  IV.  1.     Price  51.  5s.     Part  IV.  2.     Price  4Z.  10s. 

This  work  forms  a  comprehensive  Paljcographic  Series  for  Ireland.  It 
furnishes  characteristic  specimens  of  the  documents  which  have  come 
doiin  from  each  of  the  classes  which,  in  past  ages,  formed  principal 
elements  in  the  population  of  Ireland,  or  exercised  an  influence  in  her 
affairs.  With  these  reproductions  are  combined  fac-similes  of  writings 
connected  with  eminent  personages  or  transactions  of  importance  in  the 
annals  of  the  country  to  the  early  part  of  the  eigliteenth  century. 

The  specimens  have  been  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  originals,  in  dimensions,  colouring,  and  general  appearance. 
Characteristic  examples  of  styles  of  writing  and  caligi-aphic  ornamenta- 
tion are,  so  far  as  practicable,  associated  with  subjects  of  historic  and 
linguistic  interest.  Descriptions  of  the  various  manuscripts  are  given 
by  the  Editor  in  the  Introduction.  The  contents  of  the  specimens  are 
fully  elucidated  and  printed  in  the  original  languages,  opposite  to 
the  Fac-similes — line  for  line — without  contractions — thus  facilitating 
reference  and  aiding  effectively  those  interested  in  palaeographic  studies. 

In  the  work  are  also  printed  iu  full,  for  the  first  time,  many  original 
and  important  historical  documents. 

Part  I.  commences  with  the  earliest  Irish  AISS.  extant. 

Fart  II. :  From  the  Twelfth  Century  to  A.D.  1299. 

Part  III. :  From  A.D    1300  to  end  of  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Part  IV.  1.  :  From  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  that  of  James  I. 

In  Part  IV.  2. — the  work  is  caiTied  down  to  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  Index  to  the  entire  publication. 

Account  op  Pac- Similes  op  National  Manuscripts  op  Ireland.  In  one 
Volume ;  8vo.,  with  Index.  Price  10s.  Parts  I.  and  II.  together. 
Price  2s.  6d.  Part  II.  Price  Is.  6d.  Part  HI.  Price  Is.  Part  IV.  1. 
Price  2s.     Part  IV.  2.     Price  2s.  6d. 
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Date. 

Number 

of 
Report. 

1869 

1 

.1870 

3 

•1871 

3 

1872 

4 

1873 

5 

3874 

6 

1875 

7 

1876 

8 

1877 

9 

1878 

10 

1879 

11 

1880 

12 

1881 

13 

Cbief  Contents  of  Appendices. 


Sessional 
No. 


Price. 


Contents  of  the  principal  Record  Repositories 
of  Ireland  in  1864. — Notices  of  Records 
transferred  from  Chancery  Offices. — Irish 
State  Papers  presented  by  Philadelphia 
Library  Company. 

Notices  of  Records  transferred  from  Chancery, 
Queen's  Bencb,  and  Exchequer  Offices. — 
Index  to  Original  Deeds  received  from 
Master  Litton's  Office. 

Notices  of  Records  transferred  from  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer 
Offices. — Report  on  J.  F.  Eurguson's  MSS. 
— Exchequer  Indices,  &c. 

Records  of  Probate  Registries 

Notices  of  Records  from  Queen's  Benoh 
Calendar  of  Fines  and  Recoveries  of  the 
Palatinate  of  Tipperary,  1664-1715. — Index 
to  Reports  to  date. 

Notices  of  Records  transferred  from  Chancery, 
Queen's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas  Offices. 
— Report  respecting  "  Facsimiles  of 
National  MSS.  of  Ireland."— List  of 
Chancery  Pleadings  (1662-1690)  and 
Calendar  to  Chancery  Rolls  (1662-1713) 
of  Palatinate  of  Tipperary. 

Notices  of  Records  from  Exchequer  and 
Admiralty  Offices. — Calendar  and  Index  to 
Fiants  of  Henry  VIII. 

Calendar  and  Index  to  Fiants  of  Edward  VI. 

Index  to  the  Liber  Munerum  Publicorum 
Hiberniae.—  Calendar  and  Index  to  Fiants 
of  Philip  and  Mary. 

Index  to  Deputy  Keeper's  6th,  7tli,  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  Reports. 

Calendar  to  Fiants  of  Elizabeth  (1558-1570) 

Calendar  to  Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  continued 
(1570-1576), 

Calendar  to  Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  continued 
(1576-1583). 


[C.  4157] 

[C.  137] 

[C.  829] 

[0.  515] 
[C.  760] 

[C.  963] 


[C.  1175] 

[C.  1469] 
[C.  1702] 

[C.  2034] 

[C.  2311] 
[C.  2583] 

[C.  2929] 


«.  d. 
2  3 


1  0 

2  0 

0  2\ 

0  8 

0  7| 


0  7 


1  3 

lOut  of 
print.'] 


0  3i 

1  4 
1  3 

1  5 
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Date. 

Number 

of 
Eeport. 

Chief  Contents  of  Appendices. 

Sessional 
No. 

Price. 

, 

*.    d. 

1882 

14 

Keport  of  Keeper  of  State  Papers  containing 
Catalogue  of  Commonwealih  Books  trans- 
ferred from  Bermingham  Tower. 

[C.  3215] 

0     6J- 

1883 

15 

Calendar  to  Fiants  of  Elizabeth,    continued 
(1583-1586).— Index  to  Deputy  Keeper's 
11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Eeports. 

[C.  3676] 

1     0 

1884 

16 

Calendar  to  Fiants  of  Elizabeth,   continued 
(1586-1595). 

[C.  4062] 

1      & 

1885 

17 

Eeport  on  Iron  Chest  of  attainders  following 
after     1641     and    1688. — Queen's    Bench 
Calendar  to  Eiants  of  Elizabeth,  continued 
(1596-1601). 

[C.  4487] 

1      &■ 

1886 

18 

Calendar  to   Fiants  of  Elizabeth,   continued 
(1601-1603).— Memorandum     on     State- 
ments (1702)  and  Declarations  (1713-14) 
of  Huguenot  Pensioners. 

[C.  4755] 

1      t 

1887 

19 

Notice  of  Eecords  of  Incumbered  and  Landed 
Estates  Courts. — Eeport  of  Keeper  of  State 
Papers,  containing  Table  of  Abstracts   of 
Decrees  ol  Innocence  (1663),  with  Index. 

[C.  5185] 

0     6- 

1888 

20 

Calendar  to  Christ  Church  Deeds  in  Novum 
Eegistrum,  1174-1684.     Index  to  Deputy 
Keeper's  16th,  17th,   18th,  19th,  and  20th 
Eeports. 

[C.  5535] 

0    »k- 

1889 

21 

Index  to  Calendars  of  Fiants  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.     Letters  A-  C. 

[C.  5835] 

1     0 

1890 

22 

Catalogue  of  Proclamations,  1618-1660 

[C.  6180] 

0     2i; 

Index  to  Fiants  of  Elizabeth.    D— Z. 

[C.  6180 
i-] 

2     0 

1891 

23 

Catalogue   of   Proclamations,    1661-1767. — 
Calendar  to   Christ  Church  Deeds,  1177- 
1462.— Schedule  of  Places   of  Custody  of 
Parish  Registers. 

[C.  6504] 
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